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PREFACE 


This year’s meeting of the National Conference, like every other 
recent public occasion of magnitude, was fixed in bold outlines. The 
conference convened the day after the initial military registration. Much 
of the subsequent development of national organization, official and 
voluntary, had not been projected. The disturbing effects of war on our 
domestic life could only be imagined. Scarcely the first reactions from 
the great Decision had been registered in the experiences of welfare 
agencies. Who could foretell the transformation of social movements 


and organizations, and their new relationships, under the circumstances 
of the war? 


That the conference met, is, indeed, an important fact to be 
observed. This was a signal for all agencies represented in its counsels 
to hold firmly to their courses. The need of consultation was evidenced 
by an unprecedented attendance, more than four thousand delegates 


registering. The usefulness of the occasion lay, perhaps, largely in the 
fact that the National Conference brings together not only the staff, but 


the rank and file of those who deal with practical problems of social 
adjustment. 


Users of these transactions will observe that emphasis has been 
given informal discussions. They may see also that common objectives of 
all types of social effort have been paid chief attention,—that lines section- 
ing-off the subjects discussed by various established groups within the 
Conference have been blended out somewhat, as an effect of the war. 
In order to keep the volume to the most useful proportions, several 
important addresses are published in abridged form. Finally, it will 
scarcely escape notice that the name which has served this organization 
for forty-four years has been changed to National Conference of Social 
Work, and that for the simple Rules of Procedure which since 1893 
have served the purposes of the Conference have been substituted a 
detailed Constitution and By-laws. 


ee ye 
Chicago, November 15, 1917. 
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THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY 
Frederic Almy, Buffalo; President of the Conference. 


In days like these when the world is at war and the dark side of 
life is very prominent an optimistic paper will offend some, but it may 
cheer those who are discouraged if I venture to give my reasons for 
still believing that the world grows steadily better and that poverty 
grows less. 

However this may be, we are living in an age of havoc and we 
should prepare now for peace, so that after the war is over construction 
will follow destruction. If this cloud of war is to have a silver lining 
it will come only through effort, and as social workers we have a 
responsibility. Last year, at Indianapolis, in accepting the prtesidency 
of this conference, I said that after the waste of this war human life will 
be too valuable to be neglected as it has been, and that lessons are already 
being learned about the wiser care of human kind. 

Already, during the war, the world has gained in undreamed of 
places. I think we all agree that in-spite of the value of intelligent 
autocracy, democracy will in the end give more opportunity to the poor 
and so lessen poverty; and in the last one hundred years the proportions 
of democracy and autocracy in the world have been reversed. Today 
democracy is almost universal and autocracy the exception, and the end 
is not yet. I think we all agree that prohibition will lessen poverty, and 
through this war it exists in Russia and has a foothold in England. We 
know how it is sweeping America. Already more than half of our states 
are “dry.” Many of us think that the emancipation of woman will 
lessen poverty, and through this war this is already a certainty in: Eng- 
land and has a foothold in Russia. In America one-third of our presi- 
dential electors are now from suffrage states. Eastward the star of 
suffrage takes its way, and it has reached Rhode Island. Moreover 
suffrage, unlike prohibition, is irrevocable where it is once gained, for 
women will not disfranchise themselves. Again, already through this 
war constructive social work by the state which seemed Utopian has 
become familiar, and sacrifice and service by volunteers are universal. 
In a twinkling also, quicker than ever before, we have gained in inter- 
nationalism. War is abominable, and the hate and loss it causes make 
the whole world poorer, but out of the great evil we make some great 
gains. As Bossuet says: “When God rubs out, it is because he is 
getting ready to write.” 


2 GENERAL’ EXERCISES 


In our fight against poverty we are none of us pacifists, and there 
is as good fighting in this war as there is in Europe. There are many 
dead, too, behind us in our war against poverty to urge us on, and to 
make us much ashamed if our lives serve less than theirs. William 
James says in one of his essays :* 

“Are we not bound to do some self-denying service with our lives 
in return for all those lives upon which ours are built?” He says again, 
in the same essay: ‘The faithful fighters of this hour . . . may 
turn to the faint-hearted . . . with words like those with which 
Henry IV greeted the tardy Crillon after a great victory had been 
gained: ‘Hang yourself, Crillon! We fought at Arques, and you were 
not there.’ ” 

This is not the conference sermon and I have no license to preach. 
I intend, however, as in a sermon, to be general rather than statistical, 
and to try to give courage and stimulus for more fighting. The blue- 
prints and specifications of the campaign will be found in the many able 
papers which you will hear during the next week. Those who expect 
to hear tonight how I think poverty can be conquered will go home dis- 
appointed. We are climbing a steep height, and it is not lost time to 
step one side for a while in order to see how high we have come, and to 
see that the summit is now nearer than the valley. 

My subject is the conquest of poverty, but poverty is often ‘a 
blessing. Benjamin Franklin says that to be born poor is to be thrown 
into the very lap of fortune, for we are forced. to develop our own 
resources. Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania is reported to have said 
that “my son Don has had many advantages, but I had one which was 
worth all of his—poverty.” ‘There is a difference, however, between 
hopeful and hopeless poverty, and hopeless poverty must be abolished. 
It is now current opinion that a large part of poverty is preventable. 
I do not mean pauperism, but poverty. Professor Carver of Harvard 
has a chapter on The Cure for Poverty, and Professor Hollander of 
Johns Hopkins a book on The Abolition of Poverty, but neither would 
wish to abolish voluntary poverty which has made its bed and should 
lie on it. We look forward to the day when involuntary, innocent 
poverty will be adequately assisted, and when voluntary; wilful poverty 
will be punished, as it should be when opportunities are equal. Then 
poverty in its present sense will cease to be, but this will not come until 
we have a different social justice from what now exists. Today many 
of our poor are foredoomed and see no escape from an industrial poverty 
which seems to be almost increasing. Poverty of the hopeless sort, from 
which strong and capable men cannot extricate themselves, is debasing 
and demoralizing both to the individual and to the state. 

Even the pessimists will agree that what we have today would 
seem Utopian to Wat Tyler or to John Ball, and that there was never 


1. Is Life Worth Living? (1895.) 
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before in the world such wide-spread opportunity for improvement or 
such wide-spread comfort. As H. G. Wells has said, what is madly 
Utopian now is not more so than it would have seemed to King Alfred 
the Great if anyone had said to him that practically everyone in England, 
down to the very swine-herds, would some day be able to read and write :? 
In Alfred’s day most of the nobility, even, made their marks. We have 
now great evils, but at least today we see our evils and cannot ignore 
them. We are even conquering them, while the swine-herds and serfs 


of King Alfred’s age were hardly regarded, and were accepted as in- 
evitable. 


The different importance which we now give to the problem of 
poverty is hopeful. It was said lately in one of our magazines that 
“diplomacy and the affairs of kings have given place to wages and the 
housing of the poor . . . That which was of no account now stands 
in the foreground.”* ‘The tariff is now discussed in the interest of the 
consumer as much as in the interest of the producer. In another maga- 
zine it is said that in Paris hardly a century ago there was an exclusive 
aristocracy, a middle class which could neither pity the poor nor attain 
gentility, and a peasantry of serfs chained to an unending poverty.* 


John Locke, the philosopher, says that in the good old times of 
England two centuries ago one-fifth of the population consisted of pau- 
pers and beggars, most of them lusty fellows, who were able to work.® 
In some parts of England as late even as 1766, or hardly one hundred 
and fifty years ago, the poor in the workhouse wore iron collars.* In 
the country the peasant was what Markham describes in The Man with 
the Hoe. Think of the contrast between this and the intelligent Ameri- 
can farm hand. Think of the difference between the poverty of all 
classes in America in the seventeenth century and in the twentieth cen- 
tury, when many of the poorest have comforts which not long ago were 
unknown to the well-to-do. Perhaps many will disagree with me as an 
optimist when I say that today our problem is not the dependent poor 
and starved bodies so much. as the independent poor and starved lives. 
I think that poverty is avoidable. 


Just as some think that the existence of a hell implies a hellish God, 
I think that incurable poverty implies a God who is not omnipotent. It 
has lasted too long in the world, through man’s fault, and we are learn- 
ing to remove it. We know now, better than in Alexander Pope’s day, 
that the proper study of mankind is man. 


Last winter in Columbus I talked with Washington Gladden at 
the age of eighty and asked him whether in more than half a century 
of active service he could look back on any one thing which had become 


2. H. G. Wells, Social Forces in England and America, p. 404. (1914.) 
8. Atlantic Monthly, November, 1914, p. 589. 
4. Century, January, 1915, p. 888. 

5. Hackwood, The Good Old Times, p. 814. 

6. Ibid, p. 195. 
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distinctly worse. He said “Not one,” but spoke of reverse eddies which 
he believed were temporary. We talked of the illustration of the moving 
carriage where the pessimists can say truly that a full half of each wheel 
is constantly moving backwards, but the carriage moves forward, for it 
is always the upper half which counts. Dr. Gladden is still an optimist, 
and I mean to stay one, for it gives courage, but this hideous war makes 
me a discouraged optimist. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that in Buffalo in 1914 there was 
less poverty by count than nearly forty years before, when the city was 
one-fourth as large and had a smaller proportion of immigrants, and this 
is true, though incipient poverty is now recognized and counted which 
formerly was ignored. Not only is the number of dependent families 
less than in the little Buffalo of 1876, but our poor today have more 
clothes, more food and more ideals than the poor then. We are winning 
our fight against poverty. 

Perhaps you are disappointed that I am still general, as I intend 
to be to the end. ‘Tonight is only a prelude or overture to a concert 
which begins tomorrow. Those who come in the week to follow will 
give the ways and means. My wish is to be inspirational if I can. I 
hope to point out that all the great causes of poverty which I find 
scheduled anywhere are being met. 

Take first disease, so great a cause that in Buffalo last year over 
78 per cent of our poverty was due to sickness and less than 1 per cent 
to lack of work. Health insurance will help here, where we have lagged 
behind Europe, and this is prominent in our week’s program, but with- 
out health insurance see what has been done. In Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird the great diseases skulk in their caverns, overcome by man, and 
only Cold-in-the-head dances on the stage. Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale quotes Finkelnburg as saying that in Europe human life has prob- 
ably doubled in length in the last 350 years, or since Shakespeare’s day, 
though no doubt he includes war, pestilence and famine, all of which 
are now infrequent, as well as deaths from disease. During the last 
forty years the death rate in New York city has been reduced one-third, 
and the statistics of Massachusetts show fourteen years added to human 
life in the !ast century." The insurance companies have had to change 
their annuity rates. Dr. Devine, an ex-president of this conference, 
says in The Survey (April 24, 1914, p. 26): “Perhaps it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the health of the children in the tenements 
does actually receive more effective attention than was ordinarily given 
to the health of children of well-to-do families one generation ago.”’ 
Robert W. de Forest, also an ex-president, says that more than 80 per 
cent of the tenements put up in New York city in 1912 have baths. 
but that when he was in Yale, less than fifty years ago, there were only 
four baths for the whole university, and those were in the cellar of the 


7. Irving Fisher: Economic Aspect of Lengthening Human Life. Pamphlet, 1909. 
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gymnasium.* Our ancestors did not dream of health as a public func- 
tion, or of education either, for that matter. Think what it means to 
poverty to be even half-sick. ‘Think of the loss of children dying before 
they are remunerative to society, of husbands and fathers taken from the 
wives and children whom they should support and guide. The economic 
waste is as great as the human misery. 

You will agree that ignorance is also a chief cause of inefficiency 
and of poverty, and that illiteracy is becoming extinct, but I will give 
little time to this, it is so obvious. 

I will not give much time, either, to crime and lack of character 
as a cause of poverty. Next to lack of opportunity lack of character 
is a chief cause of poverty, and I mean lack of character especially 
among the rich who control many of the causes of poverty. Fortunately, 
the church, which more than any other agent lifts character, is to a 
considerable extent becoming socialized. Just as health made great 
strides when individual medicine was supplemented by social medicine 
and public health, attacking the great causes of disease as well as disease 
in individuals, so morality has made great strides since the church be- 
came more social. What you say to God you must do for man, or what 
you say to God is insincere. I have often said that the man who keeps 
all the ten commandments but never lifts a finger to help the town he 
lives in will never go to any Heaven where I care to join him. Since 
the church attacked the great causes of sin in addition to individual sin 
we have seen a wave of progress. Drunkenness is less, murder is less, 
public morality is more. Deny it if you can. Though politics are bad 
enough, the standards of public morality have risen, and much that was 
formerly accepted is no longer tolerated. 

I have no intention of discussing all the social panaceas which will 
be displayed in the next week. Our fault is more inertia than ignorance. 
If we used all we know we could go far toward removing poverty, 
without new knowledge. We need social inventions, and shall have 
them, but we must remember that our physical inventions have often 
harmed our cause at first. My friend, Professor Ellwood of Missouri, 
says in his book, The Social Problem, to which I am much indebted: “If 
we applied even our present available knowledge we could soon have a 
very much better human world. The trouble is that we have not yet 
become seriously interested. in the social problem. We have been so 
interested in the conquest of nature and in individual achievement that 
the problems of human relationships have not greatly concerned us . . . 
If we could take as seriously the solution of the social problem as the 
conquest of nature, wonders might be accomplished even in a single 
generation.” (p. 221.) 

en I was in Harvard political economy was only a department 
of philosophy, which it soon outstripped. Today at Harvard sociology 


8. National Housing Conference, 1918, p. 305. 
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is only a department of political economy, but may also in time become 
greater than its parent. 

It has been said that the institutions of society are now in the melt- 
ing pot. Is it as madly Utopian as today would have been to good King 
Alfred to suggest that the next century may perhaps blossom socially 
as the last did physically? Alfred Russel Wallace says that the inven- 
tions of the nineteenth century outweigh all that preceded it in all time. 
I take this from a book by Josiah Strong in which he says also, quoting 
Professor Dolbear, that at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
twenty of the major sciences, which “embody almost all the knowledge 
we have,” had no existence. He adds: ‘When we consider that, aside 
from spiritual truth, the greater part, and the most important part, of 
all the world’s knowledge today is only about one hundred years old, 
how glorious is the reasonable expectation for the long future.’® Little 
of much value’in our modern charity existed half a century ago. Miss 
Richmond’s book on Social Diagnosis would have been impossible even a 
quarter of a century ago. When we consider that the world is now 
thinking and inventing socially as well as physically, anything seems 
possible. 

Charity alone will never solve poverty. It has run the gamut from 
soft-headed to hard-hearted, and of these two I for one prefer it soft- 
headed, but even where charity is warm as well as wise, and adds com- 
munity work to individual work, it will never solve poverty. The 
church alone will never solve it. Already in most denominations hos- 
pitals, schools and now charity have passed from the church to the laity. 
This does not narrow religion, but broadens it. Religion has overflowed 
from the church into life. . 

We need social justice, for, as Professor Ellwood says: ‘The 
economic environment comes to have a good deal of the same relation to 
civilized man that the geographical environment had to primitive man.”*° 
We are making steady progress, in hours, in housing, in wages, and we 
can almost say that reform ,is in the saddle and rides mankind, but is 
there any hope for progress by leaps and bounds, such as we have had 
physically? This was a wonderful century, before the war, and with 
the fruits of the war we may soon say with Rosalind: “O wonderful, 
wonderful, and most wonderful, wonderful, and yet again wonderful, 
and after that, out of all hooping.” : 


If I speak of how far we have won out in two of our chief prob- 
lems it may hearten us for more effort and more successes. First, we 
have drawn the teeth of the factory evil, and industrial slavery is be- 
coming emancipated. Machinery when it came seemed a blessing, but 
was soon a menace. John Stuart Mill said half a century ago: 
“Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical inventions yet made 


9. Our World: The New aon Life, p. 59, by Josiah Strong, 1914. 
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have lightened the day’s toil of any human being,”™ and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning would perhaps have said the same; but by social legis- 
lation which protects the better employers from the harsh competition 
of the worse, factory labor is now, as a rule, safer and more sanitary than 
most street trades or than mercantile employment. 


Take next the huge evil of city congestion, with its artificial and 
unnatural conditions. In the last century our urban population has 
risen from four to forty per cent.’ We have attacked this problem 
also with such success that in important particulars the city now leads 
the country socially in spite of its natural disadvantages. We have in 
this Conference a new section on Rural Social Problems, which is already 
important and will become more so. Typhoid is now a country disease. 
Health in the country, education in the country, even physique in the 
country, are said by many to be worse than in the crowded city. I am 
told that there is pure air in the country in Wisconsin because all the 
bad air is shut up in the houses. Charles Booth said in his monumental 
work on London that when,a country boy moves to London his stock 
disappears in the third generation and is apparently unable to reproduce 
itself. He says we must get back to the soil at least once in three 
generations. Now on the contrary, Professor Ross, of the University 
of Wisconsin, writes me: “There are quite numerous indications that 
health is better in the city than in the average open country, and there 
is no question whatever about the superiority of public education in the 
cities.” The field secretary of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America® writes me that “it is safer now for a baby to be born 
and pass its first two or three critical years in slum sections of New 
York than in suburbs of small cities or in many rural towns.” Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, professor of physical education in Columbia Univer- 
sity, not only says that country school children are from 10 to 20 per 
cent more unhealthy than city school children, but in general that city 
life is more healthful than country life, and that city food and water are 
more wholesome than food and water in the country. He thinks rural 
schools, as a rule, are less fit for their use than prisons, stables or pig- 
pens.'* Of course doctors are less accessible in the country than in the 
city, and the social value of health is less known. Official figures show 
that for many years the death rate in New York City was more than in 


the country of New York state, as would be expected, but that for the 
last seven years it has been less.*® 


If social work can make such a visible impression on the factory 
evil and on the city evil, it should encourage us for success elsewhere. 
Nothing now seems impossible, with effort. 


- See The Cry for Justice, on Anthology, p. 199. 
- Ellwood The Social Problem, p. 149, . 


. Cyrus F. Stimson. 
- Outlook, Feb. 21, 1917, p. 821. Fi 
bid, p. 326. 
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Of course the spirit of service is not new in the world. Modern 
psychology tells us that altruism is as natural to man as selfishness. 
There were as great souls as today in the time of the crusades, in the 
Franciscan vows of poverty, and in the days of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
of the English chartists. In scores of instances picked from all time 
there is a universal passion of service which equals in intensity anything 
seen in this age of charity, but I doubt if it was ever so wide-spread or 
so intelligent as now. What was there ever formerly to compare with 
the present effort for social justice in compensation laws, social insurance 
generally, minimum wage laws, shorter hours, housing, industrial educa- 
tion, public health, and a long and blessed list which augurs well for 
the further reduction of poverty? Even wealth is becoming more social, 
and the Rockefellers, Carnegies and Sages, who made their money per- 
haps according to the standards of their day, but.who spend it far above 
those standards, are not now freaks but a type. Better than this, the 
number who are satisfied to be neither rich nor poor, and who will not 
prefer wealth to life is steadily increasing. 

Universal reading, with books open now to the million; universal 
art, with the great pictures of the world familiar everywhere; universal 
music through the pianola and the victrola; universal travel, with the 
whole world on wheels; the annihilation of space and time through the 
train, the telegraph, the telephone, the trolley and the cheap automobile; 
all these recent gains by increasing opportunity will lessen poverty. 
When opportunity becomes more universal the development of genius 
becomes more universal. Some say that all this increases civilization 
but not happiness or contentment. I rank discontent above content. 
The jelly-fish is more contented than the flying-fish, but is it as much 
of a fish? 

It does not take a plant so long to blossom as to grow, and the 
world blossomed physically in one century, as we have all seen. Is it 
an idle dream to wonder if the world may perchance blossom socially 
in this very century as it did physically in the one before it? Can it 
be that in character, as in circumstance, the world is near blossom-time ? 
One of my favorite passages in Maurice Hewlitt is where the poet Bend- 
ish “expects in fact a general enlightenment, and then a sudden illumina- 
tion. It is easy to travel when you see the way.’® Physically the 
general enlightenment came first, through discoveries and inventions, 
and then came the sudden illumination which made it easy to see the 
way. Socially we have had the general enlightenment as never before. 
Shall we have here also the sudden illumination which makes it easy to 
travel, so that socially as well as physically one century may equal the 
total put together of all before it? After such a century as we have 
had materially, this is not mere dreaming. If one was possible, the 
other is possible. If one dream came true, as we have just seen, the 


16. Maurice Hewlitt, Bendish, p. 178. 
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other can come true. In a few centuries men may perhaps look back 
upon our unhappier world as we do upon the cave men. At least wars, 
and lynchings, and industrial serfdom must go. 


We must remember, however, that the material transformation in 
which~one century outdid thirty did not come of itself or without hard 
work. And most of all we must avoid the error of smug capitalism, 
which thinks that because things are better than they were they are 
very well, and that capital can keep its seat in the saddle to the end. 
The greed and sloth of the ignorant and the poor are no more dangerous 
than the greed and sloth of the rich. Brain can rule brawn, and should, 
but money must not rule men. 


One good sign is that intelligent courage is increasing, and that 
all sorts of radical social doctrines are now being canvassed by an in- 
telligent voting democracy. Safety first is not a good rule of war, for 
in fighting, to avoid danger is to avoid opportunity. Like Hotspur, 
“Out of this nettle danger we pluck this flower safety.” We should 
undertake danger when the need arises, but it is easy to think you are 
fearless when you are only foolish. So much unaccomplished good is 
orthodox that the most conservative can find brave work, but I do not 
care to be what has been called a moral snail, which puts out its horns, 
feels as it can, and then moves a hundredth of an inch, often in the 
wrong direction. We need courage of thought quite as much as courage 
of action. Most of my reform friends are brave to do what they believe, 
facing danger or unpopularity fearlessly, but many lack the courage to 
depart from respectability and think queer thoughts, even though those 
thoughts scintillate with truth. Respectability and technique are both 
invaluable, but respectability and technique are both dangerous to prog- 
ress. I usually try to keep out of the rut and in the road, but sometimes 
I long to leave even the road, as pioneers must, for I do not want to be 
always a follower. I would rather go wrong than stand always still, 
for we learn by error. I have heard the illustration that when boys 
play hare and hounds and lose the trail, it is twenty to one that each boy 
goes wrong for a time, but unless nineteen are willing to go wrong, the 
twentieth may never find the way. The day must never come when this 
conference will not listen to the zealots and the isms, and give them 
consideration without ridicule. I should be ashamed to join a cause 
only after it had succeeded, for it is when help is needed that help helps. 


No people seem to me more sure that they have solved the problem 
of poverty than the socialists. For some years I have called myself a 
socialist, but I fear the socialists would not call me one, and my views 
are not yet positive. I have read a good many books on socialism, and 
as I conceive it, it would make opportunity more equal, and be a long 
step forward. I like still more the motto of the communists, “From 
each according to his ability; to each according to his need,” which is 
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an ideal worth every effort to realize. This, if anything, would abolish 
poverty. It would be almost the realization of Christianity. 

My paper will seem to many of you too optimistic. We have already 
more than formerly the religion of citizenship, and the social use of 
life, but Utopias recede as we approach them, and we have still far 
to go. Sometimes we seem no higher than we were, for we ascend by 
spirals. In culture we have not passed the age of Pericles, or in wisdom 
the age of Aristotle, but we have today a democracy of culture and a 
democracy of intellect beyond their dreams. 

Genius is not more than it used to be in quality but in quantity. 
The heights are no higher, but more people live on the heights. “The 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome” have become 
wide-spread. What Judea gave to the world is still being given, and 
the discontent which today is so general and so hopeful makes me believe 
that if we put our shoulders to the wheel and attempt the impossible 
we may achieve it. To quote Maurice Hewlitt’s poet again: “I expect 
in fact a general enlightenment, and then a sudden illumination which 
will be irresistible. It is easy to travel when you see the way.” 

I want to see all weights removed from the lowest of mankind 
until he can rise to the full stature of which he is capable. Then, and 
not till then, will there be an end of poverty. 

Let us say with Whitman: 

O to die advancing on! 


Conquering, holding, daring, venturing, as we go, the unknown ways, 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march; 

By those swarms upon our rear, we must never yield or falter, 

Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never stopping, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


POVERTY AND WOMAN 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, New York 


The relation of woman to this subject is two-fold. One is through 
the effect of her essential mental attitude upon the problem of life when 
she is in full social relation. By “full social relation” I mean doing 
half of the world’s work. The other connection between woman and 
poverty is the connection between the present industrial status of woman 
and the industrial conditions of the rest of the world. Both come 
rather towards the end of this brief talk, but I want to tell them to 
begin with. 

There is a distinction between legitimate poverty and illegitimate 
poverty. Iceland is a poor country. That is no discredit to its people. 
It is a poor country, the land is poor, the climate is not conducive to 
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lavish production, the people who live there are necessarily more or 
less poor. Labrador is a poor country for the same reason. It has 
good hunting, but the climate is severe and people do not thrive, as 
they cannot raise crops. 


Legitimate poverty is where there is a lack of the necessary mate- 
rials of living, where there is a lack of facilities for production and 
distribution, or where there is a lack of power on the part of individuals. 
Any or all of these lacks tends to produce poverty. 

If you have a country where there is ample material, a great, rich 
land, a good and varied climate, no lack whatever in the natural sup- 
plies, and if such a country possesses remarkably good facilities for 
production and distribution, and possesses unusual powers, both indi- 
vidual and mechanical, if you have poverty there it is illegitimate 
poverty, it is unnecessary poverty, and such poverty is due to wrong 
and mistaken ideas. 

The conduct of the human race is governed like that of all other 
creatures, by natural laws, the laws that govern all life, but the conduct 
of the human race is governed also by what we believe, and that is a 
stronger force than any or all the natural laws. Let me mention as a 
proof those ascetic Greek monks who wall themselves in for life and 
live in a stone cavern of their own choice until they die. ‘That is 
dead against every law of nature and rests on an erroneous idea, and 
yet they do it. The idea is stronger than all the facts of nature. If - 
any of the things we believe happen to be incorrect it has an effect 
on our conduct. 

What are the erroneous ideas that produce and maintain poverty 
in a country and among a people where there is not the slightest excuse 
for it? Before I go to those ideas you will be saying, “But the cause 
of poverty is the incapacity of the individual. He is not as strong as 
the others and therefore cannot get as much, and therefore is poor.” 
I want to show you that poverty is a social product, that it appears 
in all civilizations in proportion to their social evolution, that when you 
begin with a primitive people you may find them living in poor condi- 
tions but they do not have relative poverty. There is nothing you 
can call poverty until you also have wealth. You do not find relative 
poverty until you come to a highly developed civilization. Evidently 
poverty is produced by the progress of civilization. How does that 
work? 

‘Take as a parallel the matter of education. When all men had 
to use the brains they were born with, in a free environment, when 
there were no books and no traditions, nothing but the world and men, 
then what each knew depended upon his own brain power. That is a 
very primitive condition. "Today when you go to school you learn 
the accumulated knowledge of all history. You do not have to begin 
with your own brain and invent things for yourself. You have taught 
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to you the accumulated knowledge of the world. Suppose a child grows 
up and does not have the accumulated knowledge of- the world given 
to him. He may have a better brain than the child educated in the 
school, but he cannot conceivably know as much if he has to begin and 
do it all for himself. We have recognized this, and have seen that to 
keep society together, to keep it wholesome and sound, to help it on in 
its evolution, we must gather together the knowledge of the world and 
give it to all the children and make them take it. We have recognized 
this as a social duty, not as charity nor correction, but as a means of 
safeguarding society. 

If that is true of education, so I think you can see also that in a 
primitive condition where each individual man using his own powers, 
with nothing to assist him, can secure more from his environment than 
any other individual man, it proves he was more able, but today there 
is not one of all these great trades in which men work that is not a 
social process. It is no longer an individual process. It is built up of 
our accumulated knowledge and skill, and our accumulated machinery. 
That is like the accumulated knowledge of the world, which is educa- 
tion. To say that a man who has none of these things has an equal 
opportunity in life, or that his poverty is due to his incapacity, is not 
true any more than to say that his helplessness was due to his incapacity 
if he had no education. 


As society develops it necessarily specializes in industry, and pro- 
duces unskilled labor. You do not find unskilled labor among savages. 
Society “itself in its developing process necessarily segregates greater 
and greater masses to limited areas, and unless society itself provides 
to all its citizens their full share of the social advantages which make 
people what they are today; if a large part of its citizens are denied 
their rights of citizenship, not merely political rights, but economic 
rights and industrial rights, all the others have to suffer from the 
presence of this underfed and underpaid, this unprovided for majority. 
You will find all through society stage after stage, some getting ahead, 
some left behind, until there is produced the evil of extreme wealth and 
of extreme poverty. 

Of the ideas which tend to produce poverty where there is no 
excuse for it there are two that seem to me predominant. One is the 
prevalent notion that poverty is a good thing. Another is the idea 
that labor is something done in order to get something, to obtain a 
reward, that that is the incentive to effort and without it there would 
be no effort. We see social advantages as a reward of activity instead 
of as a means to activity. 

The connection between these two ideas and the position of woman 
in society is this: men represent the competitive principle in life. It is 
natural to all male creatures to fight with one another. Women repre- 
sent the nurturing principle, the taking care of others. That is what 
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it means to be a mother, to take care of people. We need in our social 
life that mother principle expressed socially. At present the mother’s 
love and care are confined to her own family at home, and the world is a 
world of men. Being men, they naturally and necessarily manage life 
their own way, and their way is the competitive way. Therefore, we 
have this theory that life is a struggle, that we go to battle in the 
world, that we have to get ahead of one another. Imagine woman 
bringing up her children that way! The mother takes care of all the 
children, and takes the most care of the one who needs it most. I 
am not urging this as any claim to superiority, but as a different govern- 
ing principle in the two sexes. The one makes a battle of life; the 
other makes nurture, care, service, of life. It is the natural instinct. I 
hold that we need that mother principle in the public as well as in private 
service. 


Society is a half orphan. It has not the mother serving as a whole. 
The fathers have given us the institutions that we have. All the 
social. gains we have had have come through men, but doing their 
best they lack that mother instinct which the world needs. In recog- 
nizing humanity, the whole of it, in applying the same faculties that 
we use at home in public, we shall see a new aspect of what is now 
called poverty; see that this mass of people neglected by society are 
not nurtured, are not granted those social advantages which would 
enable them to do better work, that it is the duty of society as a 
whole to apply the utmost social opportunities to all its members on 
exactly the same principle that we apply compulsory education to the 
poorest children. 


The other point with regard to woman is her position in industry. 
We women, with the utmost sense of duty, help to keep the world 
poor by the criminally expensive way in which we carry on our do- 
mestic industry. That method is this: for a hundred men who are 
fathers of families there are a hundred women who are mothers of 
families. The men work, the women wait on them. Now, on the 
average, there would be better service if one woman took care of four. 
There is a great waste, a waste of eighty per cent of the labor of women. 
A hundred women are doing what twenty women with proper organi- 
zation and training could do. This is a waste of labor which helps 
keep the world poor. And yet under the present system a hundred 
men expect a hundred women to cook for them. Another element 
of waste is the enormous expense involved in buying and preparing food 
in the smallest quantities in those little retail shops we call kitchens. 
There is a waste of fifty per cent of what we pay out for food. While 
half the world is wasting eighty per cent of its labor and paying twice 
as much for food as is necessary, the world is kept poor. We women, 
when we recognize our social duty in industry, can enrich the world 
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by releasing eighty per cent of our labor and reducing fifty per cent of 
our food expense. 


I want to finish with a poem, which some of us have perhaps read: 


Said the Slumchild to the Wise— 
To the people of place and power 
Who govern and guide the hour, 
To the people who write and teach, 
Ruling our thought and speech, 
And all the captains and kings 

Who command the making of things— 
“Give me the good you know, 
That I, the child, may grow! 
Light, for the whole day long, 
Food that is pure and strong, 
Housing and clothing fair, 

Clean water and clean air, 
Teaching from day to day, 

And room—for a child to play!” 


Then the Wise made answer cold: 
“These things are not given, but sold. 
They shall be yours today, 

If you can pay.” 


“Pay?” said the child. “Pay you? 
What can I do? 

Only in years’ slow length : 
Shall I have strength. 

I have not power nor skill, 

Wisdom nor wit nor. will— 

What service weak and wild 

Can you ask of a little child?” 

But the Wise made answer cold: 
“Goods must be bought and sold; 
You shall have nothing here 
Without paying—paying dear!” 
And the rulers turned away. 

But the child cried on them: “Stay! 
Wait! I will pay!” 

“For the foulness where I live, 

Filth in return I give. 

For the greed that withholds my right 
Greed that shall shake your might. 
For the sins I live in and learn, 
Plentiful sin I return. 
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For my lack at home and school, 
Ignorance comes to rule. 

From where I sicken and die, 
Disease to your homes shall fly. 
My all uncounted death 

Shall choke your children’s breath. 
Degenerate—crippled—base, 

I degrade the human race. 

And the people you have made— 
These shall make you afraid. 

I ask no more. I take the terms you make, 
And steadily, day by day, 
Faithfully, 1 WILL PAY!” 


THE CHALLENGE OF A CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 
Raymond Robins, Chicago. 


Mr. Robins’ address could not be included in approved form on 
account of his absence on a public mission to Russia.) 
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CON FERENCE SERMON 


Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, Bishop of Michigan 


The keynote of this conference has been struck in the president's 
opening address. It is Poverty, Its Causes and Its Cure. To that key- 
note I propose to set my sermon. I shall deal primarily with the concern 
of religion with this problem. 


I take for my texts two passages from the Book of Proverbs. One 
is from the 10th chapter and 15th verse: “The rich man’s wealth is 
his strong city: The destruction of the poor is their poverty ;” the other 
from the 30th chapter, the 8th and 9th verses: 

Give me neither poverty nor riches: 
Feed me with the food that is needful for me: 
Lest I be full and deny Thee and say, “Who is Jehovah,” 


Or lest I be poor and steal 
And use profanely the name of my God. 


The latter text gives one a haunting reminiscence of a sentiment 
which re-echoes again and again throughout the odes of Horace, notably 
in the famous and beautiful passage: : 

Vivitur parvo bene cui paternum 

Splendet in mensa tenui salinum 

Nec levis somnos timor aut cupido 

Sordidus aufert, 
which might be roughly rendered: ‘He of slender means lives well, on 
whose plain board shines a bit of ancestral plate, to whom neither Pov- 
erty’s dread fear nor Wealth’s sordid avarice brings troubled slumbers.”’ 

The distinction between the two utterances is obvious and charac- 
teristic. Each poet is true to his racial genius. The Latin bard is 
interested in the effects of riches and poverty upon happiness. The 
Hebrew moralist is interested in their effects upon character. As social 
workers and representatives of religion today we are interested in both. 
But may I not take it for granted for all of us, social workers and repre- 
sentatives of religion alike, that the gravamen of our interest lies where 
that of the Hebrew moralist lay, in the effects of riches and poverty 
upon character. 


The social problem is at bottom the economic problem. It is essen- 
tially none other than that of the distribution of wealth. This is the 
fundamental theme upon which all the social questions which confront 
us are but variations, the common root from which they all spring. 

Of course the problem has always existed. Wealth and poverty 
have always stood over against each other in all human history. But in 
the modern world with its enormous increase in production, the inequity 
of distribution grows daily more glaring. With the multiplying abund- 
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ance of the necessities, comforts and even luxuries of life, visible on every 
side, the question why should there be want anywhere, why do progress 
and poverty ever go hand in hand? grows more insistent. With the rise 
of the common standard of living which makes what were once luxuries 
now necessities, the pressure of poverty becomes moré and more intoler- 
able. With luxury and ostentation most wanton on the one side and 
destitution and misery most abject on the other, set daily in closest touch 
before the eyes of all in our great centers of population, contrasts are 
sharpened. With the spread of education and the increase of knowledge, 
particularly in economics and sociology, the spirit of inquiry is awakened 
and the public mind stimulated to think as never before. And finally, 
with the ever increasing organization of our modern world, with capital 
and labor developing into great trusts and unions, with the rapid growth 
of the Socialist Party in politics, with the upspringing of syndicalists 
and I, W. W.’s in industry,—the two hosts, the house of have and the 
house of want, are marshalled and arrayed over against one another with 
conscious and frowning fronts as never before in the world’s history. 
Therefore, the problems of wealth and poverty are incalculably ac- 
centuated and intensified in our age. 

The facts as to the distribution of wealth are most startling to one 
who faces them thoughtfully for the first time. ‘The ignorance of most 
of us as to these facts, the complacent satisfaction of some of us with our 
share in the “swag,” and the despair of many as to the possibility of 
any remedy—these have been the reasons of our:hitherto widely prevail- 
ing indifference to the whole question. But a widening knowledge of 
the facts, and a deepening conviction that they are both unjust and 
remediable, are the sources of our growing social unrest. 


Take the two countries with which we are presumably most familiar 
and certainly most concerned—England and the United States. I need 
not quote statistics. They can be found in appalling array in Parlia- 
mentary Reports in England and in the findings of our own recent 
Commission on Industrial Relations. Books like Booth’s Bitter Cry of 
the Poor, or Robert Hunter’s classic on Poverty, or Scott Nearing’s 
Poverty and Riches, ought to burn the social conscience of England and 
America as with a red hot iron. Personal observation in the purlieus of 
Lambeth, Westminster, Whitechapel, the Thames embankment, or rural 
England and a little experience as a voluntary worker for a charity 
organization society in the slums of our own cities will amply confirm 
these startling facts. 

Has religion as such any concern about these facts? There are 
many, perhaps still the majority of conventional Christians and church 
members, who would answer that question with a decided and emphatic 
no. It is none of our business. The Gospel we are charged with has no 
interest in such matters. They are secular, not religious; material, not 
spiritual. The old-fashioned religion of our grandmothers easily ab- 
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solved itself from all responsibility in this problem. It was concerned 
exclusively with the salvation of the soul in an eschatological sense, with 
life assurance and perhaps fire insurance for another world. It had, 
therefore, a ready and easy answer to the question. It could say, “Things 
may be all awry in this present world. The good things of life may be 
most inequitably distributed. All this is due to the inscrutable providence 
of God. But never mind! Above all, don’t-meddle with the problem. 
It will all be solved satisfactorily and justly for us by God in another 
world. Wait with patience. Things will be straightened out and 
evened up over yonder.” It said to the poor, “Endure with pious trust’ 
and resignation. ‘The discipline is good for your soul here and you will 
get justice over yonder.” And the utmost of its message to the un- 
righteously rich or the inhuman man of wealth was the vague warning, 
“Look out or Abraham may some day say to you as he did to Dives, 
‘Son, remember that thou in thy life time receivedst good things and 
Lazarus evil things. But now he is comforted and thou art tormented.’ ” 

But this answer no longer answers: partly because the modern pro- 
letariat, the disinherited of society, can no longer but put off with a 
justice postponed to another world; they demand justice here and now; 
partly because the modern mind is suspicious of all explanations that 
depend upon “the inscrutable decrees of an All-wise Providence’; we 
once referred typhoid fever and malaria to that source; now we consider 
the fly, the milk and the mosquito; even so we are beginning to attribute 
the inequitable distribution of wealth, not to the inscrutable Providence 
of God, but to the very scrutable improvidence of man, his mismanage- 
ment and maladministration of God’s estate and nature’s bounty; and 
partly also because the religious mind of today has advanced to a new 
point of view and a new interpretation of the meaning and purpose of 
religion. Salvation is no longer construed as purely eschatological. It is 
moral and ethical. Applied religion is the art of clean, wholesome, 
righteous and serviceable living. It is interpreted into terms of justice, 
mercy and love, and salvation into terms of character. 

But even this modern and enlightened interpretation has a still 
subtler way of evading the issue and absolving itself from all responsi- 
bility for this paramount social problem. It cites the example of Jesus, 
the acknowledged Master in this sphere of religion, even if He be 
recognized as nothing more. Jesus, on a certain occasion, refused to 
meddle with a specific question as to the distribution of wealth. When 
the man from the crowd demanded, “Master, speak to my brother that 
he divide the inheritance with me,” Jesus answered indignantly, “Man, 
who made me a judge or divider over you,” and then contented Himself 
with adding simply a general warning against covetousness and a parable 
on the folly of selfish acquisition. This incident illustrates, we are 
told, Jesus’ habitual attitude toward such matters and His principle and 
method in dealing with them, and these should be the attitude, principle 
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and method of the representative of religion generally. He is not to be 
a judge or divider. His business is simply. to warn against the moral and 
spiritual perils of an over-emphasis of the material side of life. In fact, 
religion rises above all material considerations whatsoever. It moves 
upon another plane of thought. It dwells in another universe of ideas. 
It is not concerned with what kind of a coat a man wears, what kind of a 
house he dwells in or what kind of food he eats, but only with what kind 
of a life he lives and what kind of a character he develops. 


It literally “takes no thought for food, drink or raiment,” the only 
things money can buy, but it “seeks first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” Religion would enable every man to be morally and 
spiritually independent of his circumstances and master of his fate. It 
would inspire him with the “faith that is victory over the world.” It 
would teach him to make conduct and character, faith and righteousness, 
love and service his paramount concerns in whatever environment he 
found himself, and then all material considerations of possession or lack, 
of affluence or want, wealth or poverty would sink into absolute insig- 
nificance. They would become negligible. Therefore, “in whatsoever 
state he was, he would be therein content” (self-sufficient), for his 
sufficiency would be of God. He would depend upon the God within 
him and not upon the world about him. So would religion teach men 
“both how to abound and how to be in want,” the high art of being 
poor and the possibly higher art of being rich and still being a man in 
the fullest sense of the word, that is, a Christian. Therefore, religion 
is not concerned at all with the purely economic question of distribution 
or the social problems arising therefrom. It takes no account either of 
wealth or poverty, but only of life and character. 

This is a comfortable doctrine truly. It relieves us representatives 
of religion of a very heavy and troublesome responsibility and we breathe 
freely. We may be quite as much “at ease in Zion,” no matter how the 
fierce strife rages and misery welters outside its gates, as the representa- 
tives of the old eschatological conception of salvation. 

I have tried to state the argument fully and fairly. It seems to 
me true, so far as it goes. But the conclusions seem to me fundamentally 
false, at least radically incomplete, both with regard to the mind and 
teaching of Jesus and also the duty and concern of religion in this whole 
matter. , 

I should like to challenge <he statement that Jesus was indifferent 
to all the social questions arising out of wealth and poverty. I should 
like to argue the question by citations from His teaching, if I had the 
time or this were the proper occasion for it. This much I would say in 
passing: It is quite evident that His attitude on social questions was 
radically different from that of the conventional orthodox religion of 
today, because the attractions and repulsions of His teachings were 
exactly the opposite of the attractions and repulsions of the conventional 
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and orthodox church of today. While He had all sorts and conditions of 
men in His following, and while He recognized no class distinctions 
among them, yet it was the “common people who heard Him gladly,” 
it was the poor and the outcasts and the sinners, what we should cal! 
today the proletariat, who made up the bulk and mass of His followers, 
while the rich and the aristocratic in His company could almost be 
counted on one’s fingers. And it was the privileged classes who- hated 
Him and finally put Him out of their way by means of the cross. The 
composition of the ordinary church today is quite startling in its con- 
trast. It depends upon the classes and mourns the loss of the masses. 

But this point I would press. Jesus recognized and was always in- 
tensely concerned about the moral implications of wealth and poverty. 
He saw and hated with His whole soul the dishonest and oppressive 
methods by which wealth was accumulated in His day. He poured out 
His scorching lava-like wrath upon the idle landlordism of the rich Phar- 
isees and the robber-graft of the chief priests’ monopoly of the temple 
trade. Is conventional religion'today as bold and clear in its denunciation 
of parasitic and predacious wealth? He recognized that the spirit which 
makes material acquisition the chief, if not paramount end of thought 
and endeavor, distorts the whole vision of life, vitiates all its real values, 
perverts and inverts all its true standards. It is utterly inconsistent 
with and fatally hostile to any spiritual interpretation or use of life, that 
is, religion. The mercenary motive spoils art, literature, the pliyzician’s 
and preacher’s service. We all recognize that. It equally spoils the 
making of pig-iron or the running of railroads. 


Therefore, covetousness is one of the deadliest of sins in Jesus 
moral categories and upon it fell His most frequent and heavy denuncia- 
tions. ‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon” is one of His severest 
and most uncompromising utterances. But above all Jesus recognized 
certain moral perils, handicaps and temptations as inherent in certain 
economic conditions, in mere possession or lack, abundance and want, 
irrespective of the moral, immoral or unmoral sources of such wealth 
or poverty. Consequently there are certain typical and characteristic 
sins of the rich and poor respectively. With these He dealt plainly. 
What these characteristic and typical sins of wealth and poverty are, we 
all know. They persist throughout the ages. They are the same today 
as in Jesus’ day, only perhaps accentuated by modern conditions. 

It is commonplace of observation that the middle class, those who 
are neither rich nor poor, ordinarily constitute the sound moral core of 
society. Society is apt to decay at the top and at the bottom. It devel- 
ops its scum (some of which is often and sometimes rightly called its 
cream) and its dregs. And they frequently resemble each other in 
their moral and particularly in their immoral qualities. The typical sins 
of poverty and wealth are strangely identical. This is the meaning that 
underlies the wise man’s prayer, “Give me neither poverty nor wealth. 
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Feed me with the food that is needful for me. Lest I be full and deny 
Thee and say ‘Who is Jehovah?’ and lest I be poor and steal and use 
profanely the name of my God.” Both rich and poor are frequently 
dishonest. ‘The pressure of necessity in the one case and the lure of the 
game in the other often produce the same result. The only difference is 
that the dishonesty of the rich is apt to be bigger and more powerful 
than the dishonesty of the poor and, therefore, more frequently escapes 
the clutches of the statutes, and also more subtle and indirect and there- 
fore escapes the observation and the consequent condemnation of the 
public. The little man steals a hod of coal from a car and is branded 
as a common thief. The big man, by legalized methods, steals a mine 
and becomes a magnate. Both rich and poor are often intemperate in 
their sensuous pleasures. For the monotony and despair of poverty and 
the satiety and ennui of wealth often result in the same reactions of moral 
abandonment, the seeking of color and tang in the unbridled indulgence 
of the flesh for a life otherwise intolerably dull and insipid. But the 
poor man gets drunk in the corner saloon and is jailed. The rich man 
gets drunk in his club or at his own table and is put to bed by his valet. 
The all absorbing struggle for a bare physical existence in the one case 
and the all-absorbing interest in the game of acquisition in the other, 
often leave both without the time or mind for the higher concerns and 
interests of life, culture, common service and particularly religion. Both 
become materialistic, vulgar and irreligious. It is significant that the 
wise man attributes the sin of denying God to both poverty and wealth. 


Yes, the characteristic sins of poverty and wealth are strangely alike. 
But in one respect they are radically different. The sins of wealth are 
generally sins of power and against better knowledge, while the sins of 
poverty are sins of necessity and ignorance. The rich man’s wealth is 
his strong city, his citadel of protection against many temptations while 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty. Most of the sins of poverty 
are sins Of weakness under economic and social pressure, sins that are 
masters of the will rather than servants of the desire, while the sins 
of wealth are more commonly panderers to lust and passion, even to 
whim and caprice. 

Jesus fully recognized these moral implications of wealth and 
poverty and dealt plainly with them, tenderly and considerately with 
poverty’s sins of weakness, sternly and severely with wealth’s sins of 
power. And so must religion deal with them today, for in this aspect 
wealth and poverty become no longer merely material facts, questions of 
food, drink and raiment of which religion takes no thought, but moral 
problems with which religion is essentially concerned. “Yes,” the 
objector may say, “that is true enough. But the business of religion is 
with the will of the individual and not with his environment or circum- 
stances. Its function is to strengthen by faith and spiritual culture the 
moral personality until it shall be strong enough to resist the temptations 
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of its lot and not simply to remove those temptations by changing the 
circumstances. That often results in moral flabbiness. Temptations test 
a man and make the fibre of his moral manhood. A hard life is less 
dangerous to character than a soft creed.” That is true enough, and it 
is a truth which social workers and those interested in the social appli- 
cations of religion are apt to forget... No one can read the records of 
the Salvation Army or of the Emmanuel Movement in its treatment of 
drunkenness and drug-addictions, and also degenerates and criminals, 
or even the story of a Billy Sunday revival, without realizing that there 
is a power in religious faith which gives victory over the world. Thank 
God there are incontrovertible instances of souls, damned into the world 
rather than born into it, apparently doomed by both heredity and en- 
vironment, lying like the lame beggar at the beautiful gate of the ideal, 
but impotent from birth in their feet—there are incontrovertible instances 
of such souls, who at the touch of the messenger of Christ have risen up 
and entered into the temple, leaping and walking and praising God. The 
professional social worker and the purely secular social settlement have 
too often ignored or neglected this power of religion to recreate the will. 
It is the only power that can really make character. 


But you and I know that there are environments in which it is as 
impossible to grow a Christian character as it would be to grow a rose 
bush in your ash barrel at the back door. Illustrations crowd on one. 
If the overwrought and exhausted toiler reacts almost inevitably into 
drink and debauchery, is not religion concerned with the question of 
long hours and intolerable conditions of labor? If crowded tenements 
produce disease, both physical and moral, is not religion concerned with 
the housing question? If the spirit of adventure of our boys and girls, 
“cabined, cribbed and confined” within the narrow limitations of the city 
streets, explodes in juvenile crime, are not playgrounds and recreation 
centers religious questions? If low wages and the monotony of existence 
drive girls into prostitution, is not religion interested in department store 
conditions and pay? 

And above all, if poverty itself is abundantly proved to be the 
inevitable breeding ground of all kinds of crime and vice, is not the anti- 
poverty movement, the effort to find its causes and its cure, a religious 
crusade? We must deal with both the will of the individual and the 
social environment that surrounds him and to a large degree makes him 
what he is. Will and circumstances are the two wings upon which all 
moral progress is made; either is crippled without the other. Here is 
where religion, social service and economic reform are joining hands 
today. Two great movements in the social world are of surpassing inter- 
est today. One is the rapprochement between social service, technically 
so-called, and religion. Either is incomplete and inefficient without the 
other. Religion that does not. issue in social service withers into a 
dessicated theology and a barren ritual, or evaporates into sentimentality, 
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or hardens into the spiritual selfishness of mere individual salvation. 
And social service without positive religion is a tree without roots upon 
whose dry branches we may hang painted fruits and artificial flowers, but 
which has no vitality or life, no power to recreate wills and make char- 
acters. ‘That rapprochement is fast being accomplished to the incalcul- 
able benefit of both parties. And now comes, in this new crusade against 
poverty, the rapprochement between social service and religion united 
on the one side and. economic reform on the other. That goal is certain 
and inevitable. Every path we tread leads surely towards it. 


We, as representatives of religion and social service, have been con- 
stantly brought face to face with this fundamental and ubiquitous fact 
of poverty, the one fruitful source of all the social problems with which 
we have to deal. Hithero we have been superficial and not radical in 
our treatment of it. We have dealt with the details of the periphery. 
We have not had the insight or the courage to strike at the center of 
the problem. We have been muddling with symptoms and not diagnos- 
ing or treating causes. First we tried charity until we found that charity 
but fed and nourished pauperism, dependence, hypocrisy and deceit. 
Then we resorted to social service in its various forms only to find that 
wherever we turned, we ran full against the blank, impassable walls of 
our unjust industrial conditions and unrighteous economic system, our 
utterly impossible and intolerable method of the distribution of wealth. 
Every path we try leads out into that further field of warfare for eco- 
nomic equity and industrial justice. The never ending task of filling the 
widow’s cruse aroused this Conference of Charities and Correction at 
St. Louis to the effort to prevent the widow, and the result was those 
compensation laws which put the burden of industrial risk where it 
belongs, as a charge upon industry, and started the whole safety first 
movement. ‘The physicians carry their fight against tuberculosis out of 
the sanatorium into prophylactic work in foul and overcrowded tene- 
ments and run up against the land question. The Y. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. provide boarding houses at cheap rates for young men and 
women only to find that they are lowering the standards of living and 
cutting wages. And so on and on, till finally we are brought face to 
face with the fundamental question of poverty itself, its economic causes 
and cure. Miss Addams described in prophetic words this inevitable 
movement at the Chicago conference some years ago. 


In an attempt to review the recent trend of charity, that which has appeared 
most striking is the gradual coming together of two groups of people who have too 
often been given to suspicion of each other and sometimes to actual vituperation 
of each other. One group who have traditionally been moved by pity for the 
poor we call the charitable. the other, larger or smaller in each generation, 
always fired by a “hatred of injustice,” we call the radicals. The two grou 
as the result. of a growing awareness of distress and of a slowly deepenin 
perception of causes, are at last uniting in an effective demand for juster socia 
conditions. The charitable have been brought into this combination through the 
conviction that the poverty and crime with which th constantly deal are 
the result of untoward industrial (and she might have added unjust economic) 
conditions; while the radicals have been slowly forced to the conclusion that, 
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if they would make an effective appeal to public inion, they must utilize 
carefully. collected data as to the effect of existing conditions upon the poor and 
the criminal. It is as if the charitable had been brought through the care of 
the individual to the contemplation of social causes, and as if the radical had been 
forced to test his doctrine by a sympathetic observation of actual people. 


And then Miss Addams asks this searching question: 


Is it not time that the members of this Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection who have been brought close to suffering, feebleness and wrong-doing, 
are but fulfilling a paramount obligation when they take up the study of social 
conditions? Does not the obligation to trace poverty back to its immediate 
and contributing causes belong foremost and professionally to those whose busi- 
ness it is to care for the wounded in the unequal battle of modern industry? 

If that time has arrived and this be our present duty, what are 
we of the church and the social service movement to do? Many are 
the conflicting voices of the radical reformers who diagnose the economic 
causes of poverty and offer sure and immediate cures therefor. Must 
we choose between them and array ourselves as a body under this, that 
or the other banner? Perhaps I can best indicate my answer by relating 
a personal incident in my own experience. I was once speaking in Ford 
Hall, Boston, on the relation of the church to social righteousness. The 
audience was composed, as it always is, of reformers of every shade of 
belief. Representatives of every type were there, from the philosophic 
anarchist in the gallery to the conservative opportunist on the platform. 
I asked the rhetorical question, “shall the church adopt Das Kapital as 
her Bible and preach Marxism as her message?” Instantly there was 
deafening applause from all over the house. It was some time before | 
could proceed. ‘Or,’ I said next, “shall she take Henry George as her 
Messiah and Progress and Poverty as her gospel?” There was quite a 
respectable response from many quarters, applause which went straight 
to my heart as a root and branch Single Taxer. “Or,” I continued, 
“shall she follow the gentle Tolstoi and preach philosophic anarchy?” 
There was scattered hand-clapping from the corners of the gallery. 
“Or,” I concluded, turning to the highly respectable cranks upon the 
platform, “shall she be content with commending moderate specific re- 
forms to meet needs as they develop?” And there were nods and smiles 
of approval from the ladies and gentlemen on the stage. “Don’t you 
see, brothers,” I added, “that you have here and now answered the 
question ‘What shall the church do in this warfare for social righteous- 
ness?’ If Ford Hall should commit itself to a radically and technically 
socialistic platform, fully half of this audience would be shut out of your 
gatherings. If Ford Hall should adopt the single tax as her shibboleth, 
three-fourths at least would be turned away. If you should take up 
philosophic anarchy, you would have only the few idealists in the 
corners of the galleries. And if you should limit yourselves to a con- 
servative opportunism, you would have only these eminently respectable 
cranks on the platform. But now you all unite on the broad basis of 
social justice and righteousness. You come here week by week to have 
your consciences quickened, your hearts stirred, your wills strengthened 
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and your courage braced for the great common warfare in which you 
are all alike engaged. And then you go out, each to follow the par- 
ticular banner of economic method which appeals to him most. So you 
keep your broad and inclusive spirit. Now the Christian church must 
be at least as comprehensive and catholic as Ford Hall.” 

The incident seems to me to illustrate clearly the position we must 
take. We are “many men of many minds.” ‘There are socialists among 
us, single taxers, philosophic anarchists, opportunists and possibly some 
moss-backed conservatives. We can not by the adoption of any one 
shibboleth of particular economic reform excommunicate from our fel- 
lowship all who do not accept that shibboleth. But we can all, with 
the possible exception of the conservatives, stand together on a broad 
platform of economic justice. We can recognize and declare the fact 
that behind all the needs that call for our charity and social service lies 
as their fundamental cause and source a poverty that is remediable. And 
we can arouse and inspire the attack upon that fundamental cause and 
source in whatsoever way and by whatsoever method of economic reform 
seems to each most reasonable and effective. We have been too long 
simply pouring the oil and wine of our charity and social service into 
the wounds of the beaten traveler on the Jericho road. It is high time 
each of us arose to lend a hand in clearing the road of thieves and 
robbers. We can declare war on privilege, parasitism and predacious- 
ness in the acquisition of wealth. We can proclaim the fact that un- 
earned wealth inevitably casts the shadow of unearned poverty and in 
that shadow vice, crime and misery breed like vermin. We can demand 
that each man or woman of wealth establish a certain equation in his 
life. Let him put on the one side his possessions, however great, and on 
the other an equivalent of service rendered to or benefit conferred upon 
society. If he can prove the sign of equality between the two, we will 
not question his wealth. It is honestly and justly earned and works ill 
to no one. If he can not prove that sign of equality, if a sign of in- 
equality takes its place, with the opening towards his possessions and the 
point of the angle towards his service, then it means the appropriation of 
the commonwealth by parasitism or the exploitation of the earnings of 
others by predatory methods. It means the shutting of opportunity to 
others and consequently unearned poverty with all its hideous conse- 
quences. And we can set to work in whaever way appeals to us to 
rectify that equation. When that equation is once fully established 
there shall be no more Astor babies who require seventy-five dollars a 
day each to support them in state while Belgian children die of rickets 
and tuberculosis for the want of a dollar a month, no infants and imbe- 
ciles whose fortunes increase at the rate of five million a year while 
strong men starve in unemployment. 


God is calling to this warfare against our fundamentally wrong 
economic system and He is calling today in a voice of thunder. This 
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world-war marks a distinct epoch in the world’s history. We are pass- 
ing from an age of unbridled individualism wherein private profit and 
greed were recognized as the only motives of business and commerce, 
whose law was unrestrained competition and its rule every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost,—we are passing from this era of 
individualism to the new age of co-operation for the common weal. 
The war is forcing the nations to control and mobilize their industries, 
their commerce and their resources for the common good, at least for 
war purposes during the conflict. The nations will never quite unlearn 
that lesson. They will remember it when this war is over. When it 
is finally put into full practice, unearned wealth and unearned poverty 
will alike disappear and the social problems of the church and this Con- 
ference of Social Work will at least be vastly simplified. 

Let us fead the signs of the times and heed the call of Providence. 
Let us rise and obey that call, that we may be co-workers with Him in 
setting up a Kingdom of Heaven, a celestial civilization upon earthly 
ground. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT-ELECT—-WOODS 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT A. WOODS - 
As President-elect of the National Conference. 


Assuming with a kind of solemn eagerness the task which the 
National Conference, at the most vital turn in its history, has laid 
upon me, I must first say that I shall feel myself in a real sense a locum 
tenens for Mr. Joseph Lee. We all regret that it became impossible 
for him to serve us as president; but we rejoice that he has been called 
by the national government to minister to its armies, in splendid vindi- 
cation of his philosophy of play as creative source of physical and moral 
power. 

To one the first half of whose life was spent in Pittsburgh, the 
natural sentiment toward the city and its citizens is not even so much 
gratitude as pride for all that has gone with their carefully considered 
preparations and for the constant hospitable care that has been about 
us all. 

No National Conference has ever before been so charged with the 
sense of actuality, so invested with fateful significance, so informed 
with singleness of purpose, so wrought together into a quickening 
scheme of thought, of faith, of practice. 

The urgency of the war situation has brought a renascence of the 
volunteer, to which nearly every session of the conference has borne 
witness. It has recently been said that the woman of leisure has dis- 
appeared from the world. Everyone today is registered for citizen 
duty, and for the fulfillment -of manifold essential service all must be 
called. That peculiar note of moral exultation, even in the midst of 
world tragedy, which has characterized the conference has been largely 
because its range is broad enough, its motive deep enough, to provide the 
opportunity for all. In all our ranks, let us not merely as a tem- 
porary expedient, but as a dominant principle, let the volunteer find 
room. 

It has been almost too obvious to us all for comment that this 
conference, in the minds of nearly all its members, was bent upon every 
step which could re-enforce our country in the epochal world service to 
which its last energies are pledged. Closely involved in this high 
purpose is the far-reaching inventory of our forces here begun: the 
marshalling by the conference of all that can sustain the vital fabric of 
the nation in time of war, all that must be jealously conserved ayainst 
the accumulated demands that will follow it. 

Out of the whole body of the experience of the years, in face of 
the present crisis, the conference has unanimously urged upon the national 
government the complete elimination of the manufacture and sale of 
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alcoholic liquor during the period of the war and for one year there- 
after. This action, and what will come of it—after long and perhaps 
culpable delay on our part in the attack upon alcohol—may not im- 
possibly be one of the conclusive steps in the vastest process of moral 
cleansing which a democratic nation has ever undertaken. 


The great possibility of the ensuing year lies in adjusting and 
strengthening the educational emphasis which in many directions the 
war situation is creating. A thousand enterprises in social work which 
have been in the dream stage to others and, in a degree, to ourselves, 
now precipitate over night into reality, into inevitableness. Whether a 
year from now we are in the last depths of war—and this must be the 
basis of our preparations—or on the threshold of the inconceivable 
labors of a world-wide reconstruction period, we must seek to establish 
and confirm all the exceptional human values -in the thought and per- 
spective of which we are at present seized and possessed. 

The new name of the conference has its significance in its welcome 
to all who will join us as positive constructors of a better order of 
human society. It recognizes that this is our high calling. Not merely 
the ascent to a bare normal existence, not merely the prevention of evil 
and suffering, but the fulfillment of life for all, is our aim. But let 
none who have more recently been welcomed into this loyal fellowship 
fall short of a true appreciation of its essential nucleus made up of those 
who go to meet the saddest needs, sorrows, sins—daring, step by step, 
to bring the victims of the dark forces of life into their rightful por- 
tion; seeking new indications from severe experience for broad forms 
of social practice and public administration. 

In one common system of thought and purpose the conference unites 
them and those who, to the advantage of us all, insist, in season, out of 
season, that the deep-seated, wide-reaching causes of poverty, of degen- 
eracy, of every form of restricted life, shall be directly attacked, be 
disintegrated and finally eliminated from out of a democratic civilization. 
We all need to be learners from this devoted group among us. Each 
one of us must and may apply its incisive and relentless analysis to our 
own immediate field of influence. 

It is not only possible, but quite within the range of practical 
achievement, for social work, broadly and boldly applied, to pay the 
costs of the world war during the life of the coming generation, and to 
pass on a surplus of well-being to those that are to follow. It will be 
through the necessities that are upon us that we shall rise to the height 
of our great argument. 

A hundred years of enlightened and inspired leadership and fellow- 
ship in the evolution of social work in England and America has led 
up to this present conference and what it represents. The greates: 
watchword in this long story of development is that of the men who in 
London fifty years ago created the organization of charity and the 
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original settlements. They stated that their object was nothing less 
that “the whole nation organized for righteousness.” This is indeed 
the vision which the present conference has brought us; it is the definite 
summons to which, let us hope, the next conference may show we are in 
substantial measure making reply. 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE-——TAFT 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 
Hon. William Howard Taft 


Men and Women of the National Conference of Social Work: 
It is interesting to note that in war times even so charitable a convention 
as yours permits its president to exercise arbitrary power. The exigencies 
of war require a one man or a one woman power. 

I am glad to come here; I am sorry Miss Addams is not to be here. 
I am glad to explain the League to Enforce Peace and its activities up 
to date, because in the present situation, while we are looking forward 
to a league to be formed after the war, the war itself affects the prospect 
of our carrying out our plan. 

In the first week in August, 1914, there were a number of dreamers 
of universal peace that were rudely awakened, and I was one of them. 
I had done what little I could when in office to bring about a series 
of treaties looking to the settlement of international disputes of a legal 
nature by the courts, but the grave and reverend seniors of the Senate 
when they got hold of those treaties that England and France had agreed 
upon with us, cut them so that their own father could not have recognized 
them, and it did not seem worth while to press them in their truncated 
form. We had hoped that the great modern armaments, with the earn- 
est they gave of the destructiveness of war in modern days, were a brake 
on the tendency to go into.war over controversies. Within the event- 
ful first week of August, 1914, millions of people were hurried into 
war, and into destruction without understanding the reason for such 
a cataclysm. And then those of us that had labored for peace by arbi- 
tration, gathered together into an association to see if we might not de- 
vise some other means to be adopted after this war should end which 
would make a recourse to war less probable. We called meetings of men 
who had given thought to the matter and organized at Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. We did not intend to hide our light under a 
bushel. We wanted it known of all men what we were doing, and 
there we formed this organization for the promotion of a world league 
of nations to enforce peace. The hope of the League is to have a league 
of all-nations—that is, a treaty into which all nations shall enter and 
bind themselves by treaty stipulations. From a discussion with the 
rulers and leading men of all nations we have been given reason to hope 
that after this war is over the powerful nations that are called the great 
powers, will come into such a league, and if they do so, then the minor 
nations of less strength will certainly come in because of the protection 
which the League offers them if they become members. I am going to 
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assume, therefore, the possible existence of a world league in stating 
what the plan is. 

The first stipulation is that whenever a matter arises between two 
nations which can be settled upon principles of international law and 
equity it shall be submitted to an international court, the evidence ad- 
duced, the arguments heard, and the judgment rendered, a procedure 
which may take eighteen months or two years. The second is that in 
respect to issues that are not capable of settlement by reference to legal 
principles, that are not justiciable, they shall be submitted to a com- 
mission of conciliation, the evidence adduced, the arguments heard, and 
a recommendation of compromise made after a full hearing. The third 
is that if any nation having bound itself to await the recommendation 
of compromise shall begin hostilities against the nation with which it 
has controversy, before judgment is rendered or recommendation of 
compromise is made, then all the members of the league agree to unite 
their armed forces, military and naval, to resist the attack of the nation 
which violates its faith in prematurely beginning hostilities. We do not, 
as the English association like ours proposes in some measure to do, at- 
tempt to enforce the judgment or a recommendation of compromise. 
Our theory is that it is wise not to be too ambitious in the beginning. 
We believe that most wars may thus be delayed eighteen months or two 
years, during which time the peaceable discussion of the issues and the 
proceedings of an impartial treatment will form the public opinion of 
the world and will still the heated passions of the parties which lead to 
many a war, and will eliminate most wars. Thus we can take_a step 
forward which is worth every effort to take. 

I wish to say first why we regard this plan as practical. You 
observe it is an enforced peaceful procedure before hostilities can be begun. 
Why do we think that will be useful? Our experience with nations 
with whom we have cultivated the habit of arbitration justifies this. 
Canada and Great Britain we have been at peace with for over a hun- 
dred years. The first fifty years of that century saw many strains upon 
the peace that was between us and it looked often as if it would be 
broken. But after the civil war when the climax of those strains was 
reached, we made a treaty, in 1871, providing for arbitration of the 
Alabama claims and of the fishery disputes. That led to two settle- 
ments by arbitration in one of which the British were mulcted for fifteen 
million and in the other of which we were mulcted for five million. We 
said they had been negligent in allowing commerce destroyers to be 
built in England and sent out against our commerce. They said we had 
stolen their fish off the banks of New Foundland. The British did not 
like the judgment in the Alabama claims, but the fifteen millions were 
paid amid many groans; we did not like the award for the fish. We 
said it was an outrage, or some of us did, but we went down into our 
pockets and the five millions were paid. Those two arbitrations have 
confirmed more definitely than anything else in the history of the rela- 
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tions between the two countries, the belief in the minds of the people 
that there is no issue between us and Canada that cannot and will not 
be settled either by negotiation or by arbitration. We have thus learned 
that this arbitration is not a game in which we can play heads I win, 
tails you lose, all the time. We have learned if we are going to make 
arbitration useful we must abide by the judgment of the court and be 
willing to lose if we must. We have acquired the habit of arbitration 
with England. If by using the force of the world we bring about peace- 
ful procedure for eighteen months or two years in controveries between 
nations all of them will fall into the habit and acquire the knowledge 
that it is possible to settle such questions without resorting to the horrid 
instruments of war. 

There are those who object to the use of force. I do not think 
they are logical unless they go to the extent of the anarchists and say 
we must not enforce any government at all. We need force in domestic 
government to maintain law and order, why not among the nations? 
Kant said we could not have universal peace unless the world were 
politically organized. ‘The League to Enforce Peace is for the purpose 
of bringing about that political organization whereby the joint forces 
of the world may be used to enforce peace. 

There are those who have attacked the League on the ground that 
it would involve us in world politics, and Jefferson and Washington 
have warned us against that. Washington advised us to maintain our 
invaluable isolation from European quarrels and we have done so as long 
as we could. But now the war is on and we are engaged in it. Those 
who now would oppose our League because it would entangle us in 
European alliances are like the man in jail who sent for his lawyer and 
told him what he had done. The lawyer said, “They can’t put you 
in jail for that.” “But,” said the man, “Here I am.” And so whether 
it would arouse world quarrels or not we are now in a world quarrel. 
More than that, we are bound by every consideration of honor to stay 
in and fight it out until we win the great victory of which I am sure. 
When war began and Belgium was invaded, there were a few who said 
we must protest against this gross violation of sacred international obli- 
gation. A small number said we should participate in the war on this 
account, but the great body of our people said, ““No, we are so far from 
this, we have kept out of European politics always, and it does not fall 
to us to remedy wrong in Europe. We should maintain strict neu- 
trality under international law.” 

In February, 1915, we were all thrilled with horror at the sinking 
without warning of the Lusitania by a German submarine, with more 
than a thousand on board, and of those more than a hundred men, 
women and children, American citizens, were drowned. We protested. 
Correspondence over the protest lasted a year, and in that time up- 
wards of fifty other American citizens were sent to their death in sim- 
ilar circumstances: We then said, “Unless this submarine warfare is 
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discontinued, we shall sever relations.” Germany said, ‘““We will dis- 
continue it until further notice.” We condoned what they had done 
and all hoped for a continued peace until last February, when we were 
‘notified by Germany that she intended to resume this submarine warfare. 
She did so, and we severed relations. Then she sent to their death 
twenty-five sailors on American ships. Germany assumed the right to 
declare that she would sink, without warning, all neutral vessels which 
_ should enter a zone of the high seas a thousand miles in length and three 
hundred miles in width, off France and England. Then we declared 
war. 

Was there anything else for us to do? That depends upon what 
our rights and duties are. International law is the rule of conduct 
determined by the universal acquiescence of nations to govern the re- 
lations of one nation toward another. The branch of international law 
that is most definitely fixed because it has been adjudicated in domestic 
courts in all countries is the branch that governs the capture of com- 
mercial vessels at sea in time of war. During Napoleonic days there 
were a great many vessels captured at sea, and in order to perfect 
titles the cases were called into courts of prize where lawyers passed 
on the question whether the law of war had been complied with in the 
capture. Lord Stowell presided in the English court. Chief Justice 
Marshall and Justice Story presided both in the Supreme Court and in 
the courts of first instance in this country. During the Civil War our 
Supreme Court passed on many questions of prize arising at that time, 
and so did in similar ways the courts of France, of Germany, and of 
England. This makes up a great body of law that is clearly defined. 
One rule is that a belligerent in war may capture commercial vessels 
and cargoes of the enemy on the high seas, may confiscate them, and 
may sink and burn them. Again, with respect to neutrals, a belliger- 
ent may stop a neutral commercial vessel and search it to see if it has 
contraband and if it has it may confiscate the contraband. 

Again, a belligerent may establish a blockade by placing its war 
vessels around a port of the enemy, and then if a neutral vessel attempts 
to run the blockade it may seize the vessel and the vessel and its cargo 
may be confiscated. But accompanying these three rules is the universal 
limitation that in these captures of commercial vessels under all circum- 
stances the lives of the captain, of the officers, of the crew, and of the 
passengers are to be saved, and if a belligerent vessel attempts capture 
and the captured vessel does not make resistance or attempt to escape, then 
the burden of saving the ship’s company is upon the capturing bellig- 
erent. Admiral Semmes, whom we detested in theCivil War, sank the 
Alabama and hundreds of vessels of our merchant marine. He was an 
able seaman and a good international lawyer, and he boasted that in all 
those hundreds of sinkings and burnings and captures, not one single 
human life was injured or lost. That is an incontestable rule. There- 
fore, when a vessel of ours under the American flag on the high seas is 
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seized, no matter whether lawfully or not, by a belligerent, the captain, 
crew and passengers are entitled to their lives, to rescue, and to passage 
to a place of safety. That is their right, and when a foreign power 
sinks an American vessel by torpedoes, without warning, and sends its 
crew and passengers to the bottom, thus killing them by drowning, that 
power or its agent is guilty of murder. Murder is the deliberate and 
unlawful killing of another. That is a crime we have a right to lay 
at the door of Germany in the use of this submarine agency for de- 
struction of unarmed vessels and unarmed citizens of the United States 
on the high seas, where they have a right to be. 

“Oh,” but Germany said, “you. knew if you came into this for- 
bidden zone your vessels would be sunk and you would run the risk 
of being killed.” That is true. Suppose a man notified you that if 
you came into the street in front of your house he would kill you, and 
you knowing that you had a perfect right, came into the street and he 
killed you, and then suppose he went into court, what kind of. defence 
would it be for him to say, “I warned this man. He knew if he came 
into the street I would be there to shoot him. I am not guilty. He, 
who is dead, is guilty of contributory negligence in that he came into 
the street and stopped the bullet.” The Constitution of the United 
States says it is the duty of the government to protect the rights of 
American citizens at home and abroad. “When they voluntarily go into 
another country the right is qualified by the fact that they put them- 
selves under the lawful jurisdiction of another country, but when they 
are on an American vessel and on the high seas where they have a 
right to be under the American flag, on an American deck, they are just 
as much entitled to the full protection of the government of the United 
States against injury by a foreign vessel as if they stood on the shores 
of New York. It is American soil, and if a German submarine shoots 
a torpedo into that vessel and sinks it, it cannot be distinguished in any 
degree from the landing of a German regiment on the shores of the 
United States and firing into the homes of American citizens and killing 
them. I have reviewed this for the purpose of bringing it home to those 
of us who live in the interior and feel that something happening on the 
coast of Ireland really cannot affect us much. 

“But,” someone says, “think of the loss of a million men we may in- 
cur in resenting that act of killing only 200 people and in resisting fur- 
ther invasion of our rights. Think of the discrepancy.” I do think 
of that and deplore it, but that is a very, very unsound and illogical view 
to take of the issue. You remember the expression, “Millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute.” It is exactly the same principle. 
The taking of two hundred lives and our yielding to the claim of a right 
to do so is to confess that we are no longer’ an independent nation, 
that our citizens have no longer the aegis of our government, the right 
to life, to liberty, to property if a great power takes them away. I 
ask you, my friends, suppose that Guatemala had sent a submarine and 
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had sunk the St. Paul, an American vessel, and had sent to the bottom a 
thousand American citizens, or twenty, or two, how long do you 
think it would have been before the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy would have sent a battleship down there and demanded restitu- 
tion and a promise of better behavior hereafter? Everybody, even 
pacifists, would have said it was right and that we could not afford to 
have the lives of our citizens subjected to that kind of invasion by Gua- 
temala. What is the difference, any? Yes, there is. Germany is 
the greatest military nation the world has ever seen. It has an army 
machine the like of which has never been known before. 

Therefore, the simple question is, are we going to vary our national 
policy and say we are organized to defend the rights of our citizens 
against powers that are little enough, but we are not going to defend 
them if it means taking too much trouble or running too much risk? My 
friends, for a nation that began with the “Spirit of 1776,” and that 
manifested the moral force disclosed in the Civil War, this is not the 
policy that we can afford to adopt. In the Civil War, on the part 
of the North, we revealed to the world a moral force, a moral con- 
viction, willingness to make the supreme sacrifice of lives and treasure 
to uphold a moral principle—that of the integrity of the union and the 
driving out of the institution of slavery. Our southern brethern dis- 
played equal moral force in their conviction that they were entitled 
to independence and to the continuance of this institution of slavery; 
and we fought that out for four years and demonstrated to the world 
that we were not the money-loving, luxury-loving, comfort-seeking peo- 
ple they thought, but that when a moral issue was presented we were 
willing in upholding the principle to which we were pledged to sacrifice 
everything in its maintenance. That gave us before the world a stand- 
ing, a moral character, and we found ourselves. That was fifty years 
ago. Then we were a people of thirty million; now we are a people 
of one hundred million. Now we have increased in wealth, in luxury, 
in comfort, and the question is, have we in that time, by reason of these 
enervating influences, lost the national spirit, the moral conviction, the 
character, that makes us willing to sacrifice everything and to main- 
tain our national honor and to carry out high moral purposes? I main- 
tain we could not have done other than we did. 

Many criticized President Wilson for not doing more promptly 
what was ultimately done. That is past, and it is not for us to make 
comment except to concede that the self-restraint and the spirit of tol- 
erance in our negotiations should remove any doubt from the minds of 
the people of the world as to our reluctance in entering upon this war. 
We have not gone into it from any jingo spirit. We are not like the 
Irishman who walked down the street and found two men fighting 
and asked, “Sure, is this a private fight, or can any man join in?” That 
has not been our attitude. We have been anxious to keep out and have 
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done everything we could. Our national conscience is void of offense 
in respect to this war. 

I have said this much in order that it may be seen that I do not 
wish te minimize the occasion for our going in. It is ample. No na- 
tion ever had a better cause than the defense of. the rights of its citizens 
against murderous violation of the rules of international law. But we 
should rejoice that when we get into war, when we find ourselves ar- 
rayed against Germany, when we find ourselves standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Great Britian and with France, and with Russia, and 
Italy, and find our enemies to be Germany and Austria and Turkey, 
we find we are associated with the democracies of the world and that our 
enemies are the military dynasties of the world. You say England has 
a king. Yes, she has. So has Italy. But the kings in those countries 
do not exercise any more power than an ex-President does over here. 
They reign; they do not rule. These countries are democracies because 
the people determine their policies. I do not wish to have it thought 
that it is our business as knight errant to go about the world and 
force popular government on people that wish to have some other kind. 
We may think that we have the best patent for happiness in the form 
of government, but it is not for us by the use of any army to force that 
upon other people. Their domestic life is within their own control. 
And therefore we are not in this war just to compel the German people 
and the Austrian people and the Turkish people to take another form 
of government so far as their domestic happiness is concerned. It is be- 
cause their form of government and their international policy threatens 
the happiness and peace of every other member of the family of nations 
that we have a right to be where we are and to rejoice in the far wider 
world call of this war, the far greater objective than even the defense of 
the rights of our own citizens. 

Who is the’ enemy to face? You say it is Germany. It is. It 
is Germany ruled by the Prussian military caste. It is Germany, with 
her people poisoned with philosophy that looks to Germany as holding 
in her hand the destiny of the world, and the accomplishment of that 
destiny by military force. No one has a higher respect for the German 
people than have I. The Angles and the Saxons were German, and the 
principles of representative government were first developed in the forests 
of northern Germany, and have come down to us through the English 
parliament. In German history there have been great popular move- 
ments. When Napoleon, governed by his lust of universal power, sub- 
jected Prussia to the most humiliating terms of peace, when her right 
to have an army was limited, the young men of Germany, loving free- 
dom, organized under Stein and other popular leaders, contributed to 
the armies of Blucher and the other armies that defeated Napoleon, 
and won a place for themselves in the gratitude of the German people. 
But the Holy Alliance came on and suppressed any effort at enlarging 
popular rule, and in 1848 an attempt was made at revolution and they 
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were driven, many of these fine people, from Germany to this country, 
and they have formed the basis of a most valuable element in our popula- 
tion. Carl Schurz was among them, and all those who settled in Cin- 
cinnati, and Milwaukee, and St. Louis and throughout the west, and 
when the war came on for the abolition of slavery they all rushed in to 
aid this government to cut out that cancer, and almost every battle- 
field of that war was wet with the blood of Germans who had become 
Americans because of their love of freedom and their hatred of military 
autocracy. 

There was a movement in Germany to bring about more partici- 
pation in the government by the people about that time, but under the 
influence of Bismarck there gradually developed that policy we now see 
in its flower. Bismarck’s theory was that Germany could be united only 
by force, and the way to bring it about was to develop the efficiency of 
the Prussian army; and from his time on everything was sacrificed to 
that policy. Bismarck led Austria into war with Denmark and took 
the Schleswig-Holstein provinces, quarrelled with Austria over the di- 
vision of the spoil, and in six weeks drove Austria out of the sphere of 
German influence and took over Hanover, and Frankfort and Hesse. 
In four years he had developed the Prussian army till he was ready 
to strike France. When France had been whipped Germany took Al- 
sace and Lorraine and mulcted France of five billion francs. They then 
organized the German Empire, united northern and southern Germany 
and put William I on the throne as emperor, and then sat down to digest 
for a period of fifty years the pieces of new territory they had bitten off. 
William II dismissed Bismarck, but he continued his policy. The Ger- 
man people adopted scientific methods, with system in everything. They 
applied science to agriculture, to the protection of their manufactures. 
It is shown in their philosophy, in the arts, literature, poetry and music, 
and indeed in effective government. But it was all from above. There 
was no popular movement, and there was instilled into the minds and 
souls of the people a sense of absolute necessity to develop the army 
and ultimately the navy. Everything was subordinated to military 
efficiency. 

The nation was made-into an army and navy, and there crept 
into their philosophy in the universities that consideration that above 
everything in life was the welfare of the state, and that this must rest 
on force. Everything must be subordinated to the force that sustained 
the state, and as a corollary to that, morality, recognized as a governing 
influence among individuals, was banished from international relations. 
It was announced that there was no such thing as international morality, 
that the destiny of Germany must be fought out with the instruments 
of the army and the navy. The prosperity this system brought about 
for them pressed their boundaries. They announced that their destiny 
must be forced by their navy and army taking other territory, so that 
they might have their place in the sun and go on Germanizing the 
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world and ultimately making their success for the benefit of all. That 
is their philosophy. It is in their statements and speeches, and in the 
lectures which Treitschke gave year after year in Berlin. Everything 
must yield to military efficiency and success. If a Belgian treaty in- 
terferes, tear it up; it is a scrap of paper. If the Hague treaties pro- 
hibit the use of airships in dropping bombs, drop them and destroy the 
Hague treaty; it is a scrap of paper. If it is necessary to use asphyxiat- 
ing gases in order to accomplish victory, use them, even though by the 
terms of the Hague conference they are forbidden. If it is necessary 
to produce a campaign of frightfulness, and to kill men and women 
and children in order. to subdue Belgium, do it. It is in the interest of 
the state and there is no international morality. They are properly 
linked, with that kind of policy, to a military dynasty like the Turks 
that has taken advantage of the confusion of this world war to massacre 
eight hundred thousand innocent Armenians. When we come to con- 
sider what militarism has grown into, what, if it is allowed to expand 
into a greater and greater force, it means for the rest of the world, then 
we can understand the vital character of the cause we are fighting for 
now. We do not know what war is yet. We have knowledge of it 
intellectually, not in our feelings. I would not minimize in the slight- 
est degree the wonderful power of Germany. She is not exhausted, 
but she must be beaten. 

When this war began there were many who wrote communications 
to the daily press saying that their faith in God was shaken, that he 
could permit so many of his innocent children to be sacrificed in the 
holocaust, to suffer the agony of spirit and the horrors no other war 
had disclosed. Forty million rushing to the colors, six million on 
beds of pain in hospitals, six million in prison camps, six million dead, 
when no war heretofore has gathered together more than three million. 
I agree that it did shake one’s faith, but it seems to me, with reverence, 
you can see the divine plan unfolding itself. This intense application 
to gross materialism and the development of an army that is to ac- 
complish this world destiny has brought blindness to the German rulers 
so that great blunders have been made in their diplomacy, in reading - 
other people, and in determining what other people will do. And as 
in their crass materialism they have eliminated moral force, they have 
neglected it in consideration of the action of other people. 

They misread England and supposed she would not resent the 
violation of Belgium. They misread the attachment of New Zealand 
and Australia and Canada and South Africa to their mother country, 
They cannot understand the bond of affection that was not strengthened 
by force and compulsion, and yet in the history of the world there has 
been no finer exhibition of patriotism and loyalty, unnecessary in the 
sense that there was nothing to compel it, than has been shown by Can- 
ada and Australia and New Zealand and South Africa. Canada has 
sent four hundred thousand men to the front out of seven million of 
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people. If we send that number to the front in proportion we shall 
send six million, five hundred thousand. There has been contributed 
voluntarily to the expenses of the war thirteen dollars a head for every 
man, woman and child in Ontario. And so with France. Germany 
thought France was decadent and that socialists would not respond to 
the call to the colors, and yet there has been nothing in the war that 
has aroused more our sense of admiration than that France, to which 
we had been accustomed to attribute a frivolous disposition, and look upon 
as mercurial and light, when we witnessed the calm dignity and courage 
with which the French faced their duty. They rallied, unprepared, as 
England was unprepared, and they fought that great battle of the 
Marne almost within sound of Paris; and they turned the merciless 
German military machine back and defeated that first step in the plan 
of conquest of Prussian militarism. 

Now, in her intense dependence on scientific methods of destruction, 
Germany has determined to starve England by the submarine, and is 
willing to kill all the innocents who have to be kiiled in order to win 
by this method. Germany has had contempt for us because we have not 
devoted our lives and the last half century to the development of an army. 
Their papers say we are a tangoing nation, and that we are too fat 
to go into the trenches, and, therefore, they deliberately force us, against 
our will, into the ranks of their enemies. This war is nearly three years 
old. Victory is to be determined by the test of endurance, by the ques- 
tion of who has the most money, the most resources, the most equipment, 
the most of warlike men. In spite of this, Germany in her blindness and 
her obsession over the submarine, has deliberately called into this battle 
against her a nation that can furnish more money, more resources, more 
equipment, and more courageous men than any nation in the world. 

Someone will ask me, what has all this to do with the League to 
Enforce Peace. It has a great deal to do with it. The truth is that 
England and France and Italy and the United States and Russia are 
now in a league to enforce peace, and the victory of that league will 
bring about necessarily the United States of Germany and the United 
States of Austria, and then we will make them part of the League to 
Enforce Peace. President Wilson distinguished between the German 
people and the German emperor, and he was criticized for doing so be- 
cause people said, what is entirely true, that the German people have 
been sincerely loyal to the emperor. I yield to no man greater admir- 
ation for the exhibition given of efficiency and loyalty of the German 
people ; but for fifty years they have been poisoned into a false philosophy 
of government morality. They are now poisoned with lies. If the 
great privations they are now suffering, the dreadful losses they have 
sustained are seen by them not to be crowned with victory, the scales 
will fall from the eyes of the German people. They will see how futile 
their philosophy has been, how utterly mistaken the Prussian military 
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caste has been, and when the bricks begin to fall there will be a United 
States of Germany, a United States of Austria and the Hapsburgs and 
the Hohenzollerns will take the course that the Romanoffs have taken— 
and become a reminiscence. 

Now, if this be the result, and that is what we are fighting for and 
what must come with victory, then does not there open before us a pos- 
sibility, indeed, a strong probability, that the nations that have suffered 
as no nations have ever suffered before, will look about to make an 
arrangement that shall prevent a recurrence of a horrible war like this? 
Can there be furnished a stronger proof, and can we have more faithful 
members of the League, bound to observe peace stipulations, than the 
people who have been through the valley of the shadow of death, down 
into the hell of this war, in their anxiety to use the whole force of the 
world united to suppress the disturbers of the peace who would bring 
it on again? 

Consider, my friends, what an attitude of commanding influence 
the United States will have in the congress of nations when we meet to 
determine what shall be its condition, what shall be its terms, what 
shall be the arrangements to succeed. We, in the United States, seek no 
additional territory, ask no additional power. We are in this war simply 
to vindicate the rights of our fellow citizens and to aid the cause of 
permanent peace in the world. We are furnishing billions of treasure, 
will furnish millions of men, and when we come to that congress of na- 
tions we shall have a right to say: “Nations of the World, Members of 
the Family of Nations, we insist that this shall be a just peace, because 
we must have a permanent peace. It cannot be permanent unless it is 
just, and when it is accomplished we must be willing at any time to 
invoke joint action of the world to maintain the peace that we have 
thus far labored with blood and sacrifice to attain.” 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE WAR 


Gomanittes Report by the Chairman, Edward T. Devine, Director of 
the New York School of Philanthropy 


This is a national conference—not an anti-national or a provincial 
or a sectarian gathering. ‘Therefore it makes a difference to us whether 
the nation is at war or at peace. This is a national conference and, 
therefore, in tune with the great national purpose, sharing the traditions 
and the apprehensions of the nation with an even more sacred right from’ 
having concerned itself for nearly half-a century with the nation’s wreck- 
age and social dangers. As our pulse has so often quickened for undra- 
matic, inconspicuous perils, and our nerves have tingled with the hopes 
of peaceful endeavor, even so we do not fail to feel the mightier pulse- 
throb of a world endangered and to lift up our hearts to the high 
enterprises in which the very genius of humanity, democracy, and civiliza- 
tion is engaged. This implies unqualified desire for the earliest and 
most complete fulfillment of the national purpose in the war. Certain 
things, it is true, cannot be done by war; but other things can be done 
by war, and as far as the wisdom and the ingenuity of man has discovered 
can be done by war only. It is these other things—simple, elementary, 
if you please, negative, but vital and essential things—that the war is 
fitted to accomplish. 

Because this is a national conference in a nation at war, some 
who would have been here are already at the front or on their way, and 
others have their hearts in training camps or over yonder where the 
trench gives frail protection against wounds and death. Because 
naturalized citizens are an integral part of this nation at war, we cannot 
forbear to express an altogether cordial sympathy for those of German 
birth or ancestry who at a greater price than for the rest of us are loyal 
also to the national purpose, to the maintenance of those principles of 
humanity, of respect for the rights of other nations, of international good 
faith, upon which alone an abiding civilization can be built, and in 
defense of which, after long patience, the President and Congress took 
up the gage of battle. Because this is a national conference in a nation 
at war, we welcome our Canadian delegates with a thrice hearty wel- 
come—theugh thev have long been at home here—for the bonds which 
now unite our nations are not merely those of neighbors, but of comrades 
in arms, sharing common perils, common national purpeses, a common 
determination to achieve those unselfish ends decisively and a common 
confidence that the pending reorganization of the world is not for a 
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parochial European congress to undertake, but one in which Europe shall 
be made to feel and to welcome the healthy impact of a new Asia, of the 
adolescent island nations, and of the western hemisphere,’ all as integral 
and living component parts of a great world society. Whatever happens, 
one result from the war we may already count certain: that international 
bonds will be much stronger; that the international relationships between 
the United States on the one hand and Russia, Serbia, Belgium, Italy and 
the other allies on every continent will be more intimate and continuous; 
and that above all, France and England and the dominions of the English- 
speaking people will be drawn more closely together for their own gain 
and for the good of mankind. We predict no permanent cleavage which 
would put these nations on‘one side and those whom they are now fight- 
ing on the other. Against any such impassable gulf all our teachings and 
all our instincts protest. Affirmatively, however, seeing just what we 
may already see in the dim pathways immediately ahead, the international 
co-operation of the present moment seems safely to promise close and 
beneficent co-operation in the inspiring, long-continued tasks of peace. 

We naturally think first, when we try to see the significance of the 
present tremendous events, of the disastrous immediate effects of the war 
on social welfare, of its destructiveness, its costs, its interference with 
such movements and reforms as this conference has sought to promote. 

It is our plain duty to withstand and prevent such interference— 
to carry on our proper work of ministering to the poor, the sick, and 
the delinquent, and maintaining the standards essential to a normal life, 
in so far as that work is compatible with the primary interests of the 
nation in the present emergency. 

Much of it is not only compatible, but essential to those primary 
interests. We are confident, to take a concrete example, that seven- 
day work in factories, child labor, and night work for women are in fact 
unproductive, that they cannot in the nature of the case contribute to 
national defense. To convince the legislatures and executives of’ this 
would be not merely to remain steadfast to the social ideals of peace, 
but to perform a patriotic service in the present crisis. The principles 
of protective labor legislation have, in fact, been justified in the hour of 
national peril. It has been seen that their consistent application in- 
creases rather than limits output, and, therefore, from the very stand- 
point of our future and permanent well-being, from the standpoint of 
carrying the war to a successful military decision, the physical strain on 
industrial workers must be kept within bounds and safeguards main- 
tained. This is not to claim immunity on behalf of factory hands for 
necessary risks to life and health, nor to assert in any bigoted spirit that 
no man shall ever work seven days in the week, no woman at night, and 
no child at anything. 

If the objects for which we are contending are worth the sacrifice 
of life and limb; if we can deliberately send our young men to be maimed 
and blinded and killed and envy them as they go, it would not be reason- 
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able to shudder at such minor sacrifices as fatigue and hunger and ill- 
health. In so far as such costs may ever become necessary they must be 
paid cheerfully like the rest, but exploitation must not be permitted under 
a false plea of necessity. 

The normal work of relief agencies must be continued, and un- 
doubtedly, in. one way or another, they will have increased burdens. 
There are also obvious new tasks created by the war for which the 
experience and ideals of social work in times of peace furnish a natural 
preparation, and the drafting of men and women from our number is 
inevitable, even though it means for the moment a serious handicap to the 
agencies which they have served. 

Mr. Robert W. de Forest, in a brief “pastoral letter” to the mem- 
bers of his own society, which we may adopt as a message from him to 
this Conference, recognizes the legitimate emergent calls to war service 
and war relief, and at the same time rightly insists that this “is not a time 
for less attention to family relief or family rehabilitation. It is not a 
time for any less attention to our duties within the sphere of social bet- 
terment or philanthropic education. 

“Our contribution, be it of service or money, to the peace activities 
of our society must not be diminished because of any emergency call for 
like contributions elsewhere. The present situation calls for no aban- 
donment of peace philanthropy because of the need for war philanthropy. 
It calls for the continuance of every peace activity and the prosecution 
of war activities as well. It means more service. It means greater 
generosity in giving. It means more sacrifice. It means greater oppor- 
tunity. 

Strive as we may, however, to maintain our normal activities and to 
meet the new demands, we shall find, whenever we look candidly at 
the facts, that the war is a very stubborn fact indeed; and that it means 
the diminution of the wealth and material well-being of the world. We 
are paying the price of the heroic decision that the world is to be “made 
safe for democracy.” We have chosen to hold fast to civilization and 
national security and good faith among nations, though it costs us life 
and much that we had hoped to include within the circle of our years. 

War wipes out, as if by a single gesture, the hard-earned progress 
accomplished by decades of conscious organized effort to reduce poverty, 
disease, and crime, and to improve social conditions. Slowly, patiently, 
hopefully, through the years of peace, by one infinitesimal gain after 
another mankind has tried to diminish misery and increase well-being. 
We write our triumphs into the statute books and constitutions. War 
comes, such war as this in which we are engaged, and in a few months 
all this seems lost. By all the tests of social welfare which we are 
accustomed to apply, western civilization in three years has plunged 
into a whirlpool of destruction which mocks at the ideals and efforts of 
the nineteenth and—as we thought—the twentieth century. 

Incredible numbers of the strongest and best men are killed. In- 
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credible numbers of others are mutilated and blinded. The ordinary 
casualties of industry which concerned us so much but yesterday are 
almost forgotten. The birth-rate decreases. The death-rate increases 
even in the civil population and in the neutral countries near the seat 
of war. Infant mortality, unless super-human efforts are made, reaches 
a dizzy height. ‘Tuberculosis breaks through all the modern restraints 
built up so skillfully and develops into an epidemic of such dimensions 
that “the white plague” is no longer a figure of speech. Typhus and 
cholera and scurvy and malaria reappear to ravage the more backward 
nations, and such novelties as trench-foot and gas-poisoning and nervous 
shock literally overwhelm the medical services of the most enlightened. 
The venereal diseases, never under efficient control, over-run the armies 
and training-camps. Public opinion as to sexual immorality is relaxed. 
Illegitimate children are born in great numbers. Prostitutes increase. 
Undernourishment, exposure, anxiety, and other hardships undermine 
physical and mental health. Insanity increases. Orphans are multi- 
plied. Juvenile crime and lawlessness become alarming. Education is 
neglected. Recreation loses its recently acquired standing among the 
necessities of life. Children and women are allowed and induced, if not 
compelled, to work too hard. The standards of living fall. Provision 
for the future is forgotten under the pressure of immediate needs. High 
wages, like high prices and high taxes, continue, but they are no longer 
an indication of a high standard of living. 

Family ties, family interests, individual initiative, individual de- 
velopment, and all else that form the foundation of social work, lose 
their importance save as they can be made to contribute to the national 
purpose—and that national purpose is destruction. All the resources and 
forces of the nations at war are organized—more or less thoroughly, 
more or less intelligently—for the destruction of enemy life and the 
things that sustain that life, with the indirect result also, it would seem, 
of self-destruction. 

What then is the place of our humanitarian endeavor in the midst 
of the world at war, and what will be the effect of the war on the causes 
which this conference especially represents? Are the theories and ideals 
which we have embraced so eagerly and held so tenaciously—the theories 
of social justice within the nation and the ideals of civilization among 
the nations—no longer valid? Were they the product of hyper-senti- 
mental or naive thinking, to be discarded completely now that we are 
once more disillusioned and see with our own eyes that physical strength 
and sheer endurance, inventive resourcefulness and organizing foresight, 
are able to prevail, as in the days of the Spartan or the Roman, the Goth 
or the Norman, over refinement of culture and abundance of wealth? Is 
fighting power rather than charity the thing that abides along with faith 
and hope, and is it the greatest of these four? Are the tests we have 
been taught to apply to social conditions, a low death-rate, protection 
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of women and children, a high general standard of living, the prevalence 
of neighborly goodwill, no real tests at all? 

To ask such questions is to answer them. The destruction and 
devastation which appal us are but incidents in a stupendous evolution— 
most regrettable incidents in progress towards an end with which they 
seem incompatible. Life, more abundant life for the sons of men every- 
where, is the goal of that larger, abnormal humanitarian effort in which 
our armies and navies are engaged quite as much as it is the goal of that 
more normal and familiar humanitarian effort which for the moment 
is so thwarted and all but nullified.. Somewhere and somehow there is— 
there must be—a reconciliation. 

It is not that the ideals of social work—which are the ideals of. 
religion in terms of practical life, the ideals of democracy in economic 
and social life, the ideals of humanity in the life of the generation that 
passes—are mistaken and unworthy. They assume, however, certain 
other ideals, with which social workers as, such have not greatly con- 
cerned themselves, simply because they have taken them for granted. 
Political freedom, national integrity, respect for treaties—safety of life 
and property at sea—for such great causes as these our fathers fought, 
and for them now our sons are called to fight. If we thought they were 
automatically secure forever we were in a fool’s paradise. When they 
are challenged they come first. They are more important, more funda- 
mental, than comfort, physical health, mental development. Until they 
are assured the struggle for a normal life as we have conceived it is hope- 
less; until men are free and the framework of international society is 
secure, the individual and social welfare which is the concern of social 
work must remain precarious, however efficient our governmental 
machinery for its protection and our voluntary associations for its promo- 
tion may be. This is the first naked truth of the matter—that the 
objects for which we are fighting are worthy of sacrifice. The personal 
life is not so sweet or precious that it cannot be sacrificed for the social 
life; and the social well-being of a generation is not so sacred that it may 
not be invested in national and racial welfare. 

The second truth to which the war opens our eyes is that to some 
extent in these past years we have been applying a false measure to social 
progress. It has been our habit to measure progress, to reckon up the 
results of our efforts over a decade or even over a period of a year or six 
months, in terms of increased public appropriations, new societies organ- 
ized, additional staff appointed, endowments created or increased, new 
laws passed for establishing uniformly and by force conditions which we 
consider desirable. We have delighted especially in counting the num- 
ber of states whose statute books conform to our ideas of what statute 
books should show in the way of protection for the weak and defenseless, 
exulting over each addition from year to year and each advance beyond 
the minimum standard. Immense credit has been claimed even for put- 
ting forth the most prodigious effort, involving large expenditure, merely 
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to maintain progressive laws passed in a burst of enthusiasm, and reform- 
ers have had to expend their energy in gravely bargaining from year to 
year how much of the ground previously gained should be given back to 
the enemy, rather than risk the general engagement of a public discussion. 

Under the stress of war the fact stands revealed that much of this 
progress of which we were so proud was really no progress at all. 
Appropriations wrested from reluctant legislators for educational work 
of various sorts are now-withheld, diverted to more obvious, more insist- 
ent, more immediate, more picturesque needs, real or imaginary. Laws 
secured by strategy or by the systematic badgering of lawmakers who 
are at best indifferent to the real issues are found to be mere scraps of 
paper, readily replaced by new enactments in response to the louder 
voices now raised against them. Legislation is seen to be an inflated 
currency in which to count our gains unless it is firmly based upon good 
metal in the vaults in the form of a sympathetic and intelligent public 
opinion. We discover that our work of “educating the public,” as we 
call it, on social problems and social welfare, has not gone so far as our 
legislative achievements may have allowed us in our more complacent 
moments to think. We are forced to recognize the extreme importance 
of the slower educational methods, which are concerned only indirectly 
with legislation, and therefore find difficulty in maintaining themselves 
against the ardent advocates of coercive action, but which lead ultimately, 
by the only sure path, to legitimate legislation—legislation which crystal- 
lizes a deliberate and informed public opinion. Such a breakdown in the 
legal protection of women and children as occurred in England early 
in the war, and as has been taking place in various states before our 
helpless and indignant eyes, would have been impossible if the ideals 
represented by the measures swept aside or endangered had been really a 
part of the nation’s consciousness, as the ideals of democracy and justice 
are a part of it. 

What this means is simply that the task of social work is only just 
begun. Its ideals are not yet fully accepted or understood. They have 
as yet but scratched the surface of public opinion. The care of depend- 
ent children, of the sick and the insane, and of criminals, the principles 
of organized charity and state supervision of local charities, to mention 
the oldest and most discussed of our problems, are as yet imperfectly 
grounded in the social mind; while such recent movements as improved 
housing, the conquest of infectious diseases, safety in factories, and com- 
munity organization, rest on the personal interest of a few propagandists, 
or a sense of professional responsibility, or the self-interest of trade unions, 
or some similar insufficient foundation, rather than upon a complete 
public understanding and the universal inculcation from kindergarten to 
university of principles of a sound and progressive social economy. 

Now it so happens—whether by the irony of fate, a dramatic coinci- 
dence, the law of compensation, or the half-formed will of that new finite 
god that Mr. Wells has just discovered—that these very accompaniments 
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of war before which we stand at first merely aghast and dismayed are 
instruments to the hand of those who would lay the broader foundations 
of secure social progress. The world just now is a vast laboratory for 
the demonstration of the truths 6n which social work is based. Experi- 
ments in the effect of adverse living and working conditions, and in the 
value of organized effort against them, are being conducted on a gigantic 
scale in the presence of a class which enrolls the whole civilized world as 
students. And the class is attentive. And the experiments are con- 
vincing. 

England has learned—what social workers and trade unionists knew 
long ago—that over-work does not pay. She has put the lesson into 
printed blue text-books, and our own Department of Labor has reprinted 
them for our instruction. 

France is learning—what only a few in France had realized— 
that tuberculosis is an infectious disease, with disastrous social conse- 
quences if the spread of the infection is allowed. Bitter and costly is 
the lesson. Leaders in the anti-tuberculosis movement would have 
worked more zealously in their educational enterprise if they had known. 
What a president of the French Republic, in a Tuberculosis Congre- 
fifteen years ago, called the mobilizing of the forces of society against 
the enemy, would have borne more resemblance to the mobilization for 
war which suggested the simile if he and his contemporaries could have 
foreseen the next few years. But now we can see, and France can see, 
and she stretches out her arms in no vain appeal to those who may help 
in that campaign, as the armies of England have come to help and those 
of America are on the way to help in the other fight for civilization and 
democracy. 

Belgium has all but laid down her life in the cruel experiments to 
which she has been subjected. That growing boys and girls need an 
abundance and variety of nourishing food is but one chapter of that 
lesson. ‘There are dozens of others so plainly written that even a genera- 
tion that is dulled with sensations of misery and horror from that stricken 
country cannot fail to see them. 

The measures upon which reliance has been placed for improv- 
ing conditions have rested hitherto largely on reason and logic, on senti- 
ment and imagination, rather than on experiment. Starting with a 
concern about the causes of poverty or crime, our attention has been 
attracted to certain suspicious-looking circumstances, and we have traced 
relations between them; not always, it must be admitted, with scientific 
precision, but with, at any rate, sufficient accumulation of what looked 
like evidence to satisfy us that such things as the employment of unde- 
veloped, uneducated children in factories, or of men at any work for 
twelve hours a day every day without interruption, the existence of 
dwellings with little or no intake of fresh air, the sale of germ-poisoned 
milk, the ignorance of mothers about the needs of their babies, the pres- 
ence scattered through the population of diseased persons ignorant or 
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careless that they are centers of infection—that all these things have 
something to do with the amount of disease and death, of crime and law- 
lessness, of dependence and degeneracy in the community. We have 
then sought to apply to these suspected and convicted circumstances an 
appropriate method of treatment: informing ignorance, segregating in- 
fection, prohibiting exploitation, prescribing windows in dark rooms, 
and soon. And we have thought that we could see that these measures 
justified themselves. But the evidence is not sufficiently overwhelming. 
It is not of a kind that forces itself on the popular attention. A slight 
improvement from year to year, even a substantial improvement over ten 
years or fifty years, is appreciated only by the few who are looking for it, 
and even they are haunted—or should be—by the specter of a wrong 
interpretation of statistics. 

The stern experiences of the war supply indubitable evidence that 
the causal connections are there. The results of a decrease in expendi- 
ture for educational work, of the withdrawal of doctors and nurses from 
ordinary public health service, of abnormal demands for food and muni- 
tions, of the temptations of training camps, of the exposures and irregu- 
larities of life at the front, supply all the material that is needed—far 
more than ever can be fully digested and applied—to prove that the very 
measures which we have advocated are indeed indispensable, We are 
not suggesting that these experiences may not lead us to reconsider some 
programs, to put less confidence in some methods and more in others. 
But the large lessons of the war, which we and all men learn so easily, 
are surely the very lessons of social work in peace, which some have 
learned from painstaking study and diligent application and loving 
intuition. 

We learn the lessons easily now not only because the experiments 
are convincing, but because we are alert to learn, and because the whole 
machinery of the press is at our service to bring the lessons to us. The 
newspapers and magazines have become the great medium of public edu- 
cation in social economy. On the whole it must be said that they are 
doing their part exceedingly well: investigating, reporting, emphasizing, 
interpreting. Their columns are filled with very intelligent description 
and discussion. It is inspired usually by the best of intention, directed 
towards the higher aims of the war and calculated to encourage sane 
thinking and rational feeling. We hear sometimes of the suppression 
of opinion, but the press often leans rather towards the extreme of tolera- 
tion, even seeking out the views of those who differ violently from the 
editor as if in a desire for novelty and fresh interest. Huge sums are 
invested by the Associated Press and publishers in searching for the raw 
material of this universal education in the social problems of the war, 
and skillful investigators are commissioned, not nominally as educators or 
philanthropists, but simply as reporters, to take part nevertheless in what 
is subsantially an educational and philanthropic enterprise. 

Even this investment would not be productive from our stand- 
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point if it were not for the receptive attitude resulting from the intense 
interest, the keen and painful interest, that we all feel, that the great 
public at last feels, in the problems. Our special réle as social workers 
is taken from us. The stage on which we have sought to play our part 
is invaded from the audience. The nation is-the chief social agency. 
The citizen learns how it feels to be treated like a dependent. We are 
all ordered about like any almshouse pauper or pensioner. We are all 
social workers and are all “cases” subject to treatment. No one can be 
indifferent, for any one may in one way or another find himself pro- 
foundly affected by the new or expanded forms of social action. 

It will be good for us. We shall do ordinary social work better 
after the war. Some of the lessons we learn will not be forgotten 
immediately. We shall be more practical, more democratic, more sensi- 
tive, more co-operative, more discriminating, more ready to trust experts 
and more able to test and control our experts, more careful to distinguish 
between apparent and real progress, more appreciative of real social 
action and less deceived by laws and ordinances which do not express 
the social will, more ready for the new world society and more capable 
of playing our part in it—a society in which *permanent enmities and 
the policies which create them will tend to disappear under the steady 
pressure of reasonableness and good will. 


FINANCING CHARITIES IN WAR TIME 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Columbia University, New York 


War calls for many economic readjustments. Surplus income and 
capital alike are required for war uses. Less is therefore available for 
the ordinary social activities of the community. Many of these activities 
must go on unimpaired, and even be enlarged, in order that the nation 
may assert its full strength in the conflict with its enemies. Modern 
warfare is pre-eminently a test of social organization even more than of 
the elemental traits of physical courage, endurance, and inventiveness. 
In the great work of preparing the nation for an honorable part _in this 
great world struggle, President Wilson has wisely said that the most 
difficult task is not the raising and training of great armies and navies. 
It is rather in mobilizing and training the four or five men whoseswork 
behind the firing line determines the effectiveness of every man on the 
firing line or enlisted in any part of the fighting forces. 

Luxury, waste, selfish and uneconomic consumption of every kind 
must be eliminated at once and the labor and capital, and the industrial 
resources of the country concentrated unreservedly in the production of 
the food we need to maintain health and physical vigor, to meet the 
bare necessities of living, and to produce the munitions of war and sustain 
our land and naval forces. 

The work of philanthropy seeks in normal times to repair the waste 
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to alleviate the sufferings of those worsted in the economic struggle, and 
to remedy the mal-adjustments of helpless indivduals in a social organi- 
zation in which they are potentially but not in fact contributing units. 
The social capital invested in such work is enormous, and its productivity 
depends largely upon the wisdom of its directing forces which are repre- 
sented so largely in this National Conference. 

We shall have to readjust our tasks to meet the new needs of a 
nation at war. We shall have to give up our share of the available 
capital and surplus income of the community to war purposes, and make 
what is left go further through the elimination of waste, of unnecessary 
fads, and of everything that is done merely to gratify selfish ambition 
or the pride of donors or the idiosyncracies of the time-serving panderers 
to the whims of the idle rich or to the unworthy demands of the parasite 
poor. We must make strenuous efforts, as has been suggested at every 
session of this Conference, to maintain the standards and the social gains 
already won through the slow progress of years of social work. It will 
not be easy to avoid mistakes even with the blunders of English experi- 
ence in the early years of the war to admonish us. ‘There is abundant 
evidence of patriotism in the ranks of social workers, but in our haste to 
be of service in the national crisis let us not forget the hard won vic- 
tories in legislation and in organized social work for the protection of 
childhood, for the relief of distress, for the prevention or abolition of 
destitution, for decent standards of living. ‘These things must not be 
cast to the winds on any false plea of military necessity, because real and 
lasting military strength and the future welfare of the nation after the 
war depends largely upon our ability to maintain with increased vigor the 
greater part of existing social work while we strive to meet the new calls 
which the war will make on social workers. 

It is therefore a vital question, how are we to finance social, chari- 
table, and philanthropic work during the war? In a country where so 
large a proportion of such work is carried on by private agencies and 
is not supported by taxation to anything like the extent it is in most 
European countries, it is evident that we must consider the sources from 
which voluntary contributions for such work come. Special war chari- 
ties will draw heavily upon the philanthropic capital of the community. 
The American Red Cross is asking just now for a special fund of one 
hundred million dollars, which it will get this month. It will probably 
require several more such sums before the war is over to carry on suc- 
cessfully its beneficent work. Other forms of war relief will need and 
will get many more millions. 

Whether we pay for war expenses, munitions, food for millions of 
fighting men and for other millions withdrawn from ordinary productive 
industry to supply the needs of the fighters, by taxes or loans, it will 
mean that surplus income must be drawn on very largely in addition to 
new savings required for war purposes. Will the sources from which 
voluntary contributions come for the support of social work be dried up 
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or exhausted to an extent that will make it impossible to carry on the 
essential philanthropic work which this conference represents? It is 
already a fact which our finance committees well know, that for months 
since we have been preparing for war no new charitable enterprise can 
be financed unless it is directly concerned with war relief. If income 
taxes are doubled as regards the normal tax and imposed on incomes in 
excess of $1000 to $2000, as is very properly proposed in the war 
revenue act now pending in Congress, and the surtax is to be greatly 
increased, beginning with incomes in excess of $5,000, and rising to 
50 to 60 per cent. of the largest incomes, we may well ask whether the 
government ought not to have some regard as to the effect of such taxa- 
tion upon the financial support of the non-tax supported charitable, educa- 
tional, and religious activities of the country. A very large part of such 
work is quasi-public and serving purposes which the government would 
have to take over if not carried on by the self-imposed taxation of gen- 
erous donors. It would be extremely difficult for our public authorities 
to assume these new burdens at this time, when so many new tasks of 
government in war time are straining our governmental machinery to 
the utmost, no matter what our views may be as to the desirability of 
larger participation of government in philanthropic enterprises. The 
alternative at present would seem to be for the government in its taxation 
policy to apply the principle of selective conscription to income, as it has 
applied it to the drafting of men. If we ask what the men are doing 
when the government proposes to take them for service in the military 
forces, and find that they are already engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions or in the production of necessary food or supplies for military 
necessities where they could be replaced with difficulty and their work 
cannot be discontinued, we wisely decide to exempt them from the draft 
for military service. Is it not also well to inquire what the dollars 
are doing when the government proposes to take them in taxes to fill 
its war chest? If they are already socially employed and cannot be 
readily replaced or the work they are doing safely be discontinued. is 
it not equally just and good social policy to exempt them from taxation? 
Following the traditional American policy, now the law in nearly every 
state of the Union which has an inheritance or estate transfer tax, it has 
already been proposed in an amendment offered by Senator Myers to 
the War Revenue Act now pending in the Senate, to exempt legacies 
and bequests for charitable, educational and religious purposes from the 
present federal estate tax which has been increased in its rates by the 
pending bill as it has passed the House. ° This is a just and fair proposal 
and should have the hearty support of every member of this Conference. 

Another proposal which is of even greater immediate consequence 
to every interest represented in this Conference is to allow a deduction 
of all current gifts for charitable, educational and religious purposes from 
the gross income of persons who pay income taxes in determining their 
net income upon which the income taxes are levied. The income tax law 
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already allows eight deductions from gross income, including the direct 
necessary expense of carrying on a business, losses, bad debts, taxes paid 
to national, state or local governments, etc., and this would be a ninth 
deduction covering money already voluntarily devoted to a semi-public 
use, certainly not employed for selfish or personal profit. To tax such 
income amounts practically to double taxation, which a good taxation 
policy always avoids. This proposal, with proper safeguards to prevent 
its misuse to evade just taxation, would go far to protect necessary social 
work from serious impairment under the stress of war conditions and to 
protect the government from serious embarassment in having to take ove~ 
and conduct many social enterprises it cannot afford to let deteriorate. 
It would stimulate and encourage great patriotic undertakings such as 
the one hundred million dollar fund for the Red Cross. It would 
enable the colleges and universities which are giving up their men and 
training them for military leadership to carry on their work of training 
men too young for military duty for future leadership in war or peace. 
It is a patriotic and just proposal and the government can well afford 
such an investment of whatever it would lose in taxes thereby, and easily 
recoup its losses by increased taxes on excess war profits, or increased 
rates of income tax on the income it selects as taxable income.* Such a 
proposal, which will be introduced as an_amendment in the Senate to the 
pending War Revenue Act deserves the hearty support of every member 
of this Conference. It is an essential element of a statesmanlike tax- 
ation policy which has regard to the social implicatigns of war taxes and 
to the necessities of financing charities in war time. 

It follows, in principle, good precedents in the income tax legisla- 
tion of Australia and Great Britain where the strictest application has 
been made of the income tax as a source of war revenue under conditions 
demanding the greatest sacrifice consistent with the safety of the founda- 
tions of national life and character. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS 
E. H. Scammell, Secretary, Military Hospitals Commission, Ottawa 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman and Comrades in the struggle for 
the protection of the liberty and democracy that we all love: ~The story 
which I shall have to tell you will be a prosaic one, simply a story 
of the organization of work of necessity, but still it is a fascinating 
one and those of us who are engaged in it are obsessed with our work 
and are filled with great ideals and many hopes for it. If the com- 
mission, of which I have the honor to be the secretary, had a mottc 
I think it would be this: “In time of war prepare for peace”; o1 


*Note.—July 23, 1917.—Since the above address was given this proposal has been 
embodied in an amendment introduced by Senator Hollis and known as the Hollis Amend- 
ment, which, with possibly additional safeguard, such as the limitation of such deductions 
to 20 per cent of any individual’s otherwise taxable income for any one year, is being 
favo considered by a majority of the Senate. 
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this: “Every returned soldier a nobler and better citizen.” If I were 
preaching a sermon I believe I should base my remarks upon the old 
parable of the potter who took the clay to make a vessel and spoiled 
it in the making. We read that “he made it again another vessel.” 
Today the Military Hospitals Commission of Canada is taking the 
man who is hurt, and bruised and broken in the awful struggle of 
war, and is making him again. I told you it was a prosaic story of 
organization. 

Two years ago this month the government of Canada decided that 
the Department of Militia and Defense was fully occupied in send- 
ing men to the front and that a civilian commission consisting of pub- 
lic men throughout the Dominion should be formed for the purpose 
of dealing with those who might return. The Military Hospitals 
Commission was formed and soon got down to work. It was realized 
very early that the duty of providing hospitals and convalescent homes 
and the necessary treament for men in these institutions should be a 
charge upon the national exchequer and not upon private philanthropy. 
Consequently, the commission, although it accepted numerous offers, 
made by generous citizens, of properties suitable for hospitals, equipped 
them and has since maintained them, with one or two exceptions, at the 
public expense. Today we have fifty-seven institutions stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, operated entirely by the commission, fourteen 
others partially operated by the commission, and also the use of twenty- 
three civilian hospitals. 

Early it was recognized that the provision and maintenance of 
hospitals and homes was not the whole duty of Canada to her men 
coming back from the war—that they needed work and training, and 
it was felt that this should be undertaken by the commission. Its 
powers, therefore, were extended, as a result of which the commis- 
sion now carries on its work under four main heads: first, medical; 
second, vocational; third, military; and fourth, the employment side 
of the problem. The medical side embraces the provision of hospitals 
and homes for medical treatment, which varies considerably, for we 
have to deal with all classes and conditions of men, some of whom 
have never been out of Canada and-should never have been passed by 
the medical officers. In our sanatoria at least one-third of the patients 
have never been out of Canada, and these will be an expense upon the 
public purse for the rest of their lives. I am told that representations 
have been made by some of your State governments to the national 
government to have a most rigid examination of men for tuberculosis. 
I cannot too strongly endorse that action. Every man whom we have 
passed in Canada as fit for service who is suffering from tuberculosis 
is a cost to the government and people of at least five thousand dollars. 
I am told that you can make an examination for three dollars. Com- 
ment is needless, and I hope that the recommendations will in your 
case be carried out, and that you will profit by our mistakes, We 
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have also to deal with cases of shell shock and these are some of the 
most difficult. We are just starting a special institution where these 
men will be treated. We have cases of amputations of arms and legs. 
The commission is making its own artificial limbs. One thing we 
have noticed is that the men like to get back as near as they can to 
their old places of residence, and although more efficient administration 
is obtained in a large central institution, we have as far as possible 
acceded to this natural desire and have sent men to their previous 
localities, if not to their home towns. We have discovered, however, 
that the small convalescent home is a mistake. In England they 
started small convalescent homes, and we did, too. “Today we are 
closing them, and are opening larger institutions. ‘The home or hos- 
pital where less than three hundred men can be treated we find to be 
uneconomical and inefficient. For remember that in addition to medi- 
cal treatment there must be. vocational training. 

This brings me to the second main division of the commission’s ac- 
tivities. No precedents were available to guide the commission in the 
establishment of vocational training or re-education classes, and al- 
though it was known that a great deal of work was under way in 
France along these lines, the plans adopted in that country did not 
appear to fit the situation in Canada. Vocational training in the 
hospitals is necessary not only because of its educational value but be- 
cause of its therapeutic value. Men who are occupied recover more 
quickly than those who are idle. The disability of a soldier in a hos- 
pital naturally preys on his mind and self-pity grows in him. Then 
there is the somewhat prevalent idea that a free livelihood should be 
provided by the government. This is partially true—what the country 
owes these men is an opportunity to obtain a livelihood. The prob- 
lem, therefore, which presented itself was how to raise’ the disabled 
again and to alleviate his lot by restoring to him that joy of life which 
comes from the feeling of renewed capacity to work and of mastery 
over himself and his disabilities. In the classes in the hospitals men 
are taught the rudiments of shorthand and typewriting, mechanical 
drawing, woodworking, gardening, poultry keeping, motor engineering 
and a large number of other subjects. 

Another feature of the work of the commission is its military 
side. Men in hospitals, and those who may be convalescing at their 
own homes, are still on full pay and allowances, if not discharged, 
and are under military discipline. The organization of a large num- 
ber of institutions for soldiers also requires the services of disciplinary 
officers. By a special Order-in-Council, therefore, the commission was 
authorized to form the “Military Hospitals Commission Command” 
as a unit of the Canadian Expeditionary Force for Home Service, and 
officers have been seconded by the Department of Militia and Defense 
for this special duty. The Command takes charge of all matters of 
administration and pay and is a direct link between the Commission and 
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the Department of Militia and Defense. It employs, as far as possible, 
returned officers and men. As soon as a returned soldier sets foot on 
Canadian soil he is transferred from his original unit or battalion to the 
Military Hospitals Commission Command, which cares for him and 
pays him until he is discharged into civilian life. 


Then we have an employment division. We have nine provinces 
(not forty-eight, as you have states) and in each we have established 
Provincial Employment Commissions, nearly all of which have large 
numbers of local committees. In some of the provinces there is not 
a small town or village where there is not a local Welcome and Sol- 
diers’ Aid Committee. Before a man is ready for discharge we notify 
the provincial commission of the approximate date of discharge. They 
in turn notify the local committee and a welcome is arranged and em- 
ployment secured. We are looking to the future and because of that 
it is necessary for us to think of those men who cannot return to their 
previous occupations because of disability. I am glad to say that we 
have made a very definite and pronounced arrangement with regard 
to these. If a man cannot take up his old occupation we train him in 
a new one, if possible along the old lines, and the government not 
only pays for the course necessary but pays for the maintenance of 
the man and his family during the time he is taking such course. Thus 
upon the public purse falls the charge in this respect. The commission, 
however, co-operates with other organizations, such as the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund which was so ably described here this morning by Miss 
Reid, the Red Cross Society and local ladies’ committees. Together 
we have the welfare of the man and his family at heart. We deal with 
his complaints. We take notice of every criticism that comes in, either 
from the man himself, from his friends, or from the press. e en- 
deavor to smooth the rough places and lead the men who come back 
to us to look forward to a future which will be better and brighter, 
because of the suffering they are enduring today. We expect a nobler 
Canada because of the iron of sacrifice which has entered her soul. We 
are looking, as you are today, to great things in the future and we 
are glad that you and we, whose boundaries. kiss each other on your 
northern borders, can see even now that in the days to come we shall 
rejoice in the experience through which we have passed together. May 
I close by transposing slightly those wonderful words of Milton mak- 
ing them embrace us both: 

“Methinks I see two great and puissant nations rousing themselves 
like strong men after sleep and shaking their invincible locks. Me- 
thinks I see them as an eagle mewing their mighty youth and kindling 
their undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam.” 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—-WADSWORTH 


_ THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Eliot Wadsworth, Vice-chairman, Washington, D. C. 


I want to say first that it has been a real pleasure today to hear 
discussed the many topics which were of such engrossing interest to me 
only a few months ago. It seems almost like coming back into an old 
world, or coming into a new one after having been occupied every waking 
minute for the past few months in trying to get the Red Cross into shape 
to perform its whole duty in this great war. All these plans that you 
make for doing good, for helping the poor and the sick, it seems to me 
are absolutely dependent now on having America and her allies victorious 
in this war. If you stop to think about it and work over it you will find 
it the great problem, the most engrossing problem you have ever had 
to deal with, and I am glad that it is coming to us all. We need to 
think about it more and more. I do not believe the country is really 
thinking about it today with the seriousness it deserves. You have given 
me this opportunity to tell you something of what we are trying to do in 
the Red Cross and I am glad of it because we need the help of every man 
and woman and child, and they need some outlet for their desire to help. 

The Red Cross has gone through three stages with great rapidity. 
Only a year and a half ago it had 25,000 members and few chapters 
with a few hundred members each. A year ago, largely from the stim- 
ulus given by the trouble at the Mexican border, it grew to an organiza- 
tion with some 225 chapters and 270,000 members. Today we have a 
chapter in every city or town of 8,000 or over, and a membership run- 
ning well over one and a half millions and pouring in at such a rate 
that it is hard to keep track of the numbers. This simply means that the 
whole country realizes that they must help, and they want to help. It 
is by no activity of the Red Cross and Washington that these chapters 
have been organized, but by the volition of each community. It is a call 
to arms for the stay-at-homes, who cannot do more than help through 
some well recognized and well organized body to encourage and support 
the army and the navy. The Red Cross was for many years a civilian 
relief organization, nearly all its activities devoted to the relief of com- 
munities after catastrophies such as the San Francisco fire and the Gal- 
veston and Dayton floods. About one and a half years ago, taking a 
lesson from the experiences in Europe, a very definite plan of organization 
and development by the Red Cross was laid down in conjunction with 
the Army Medical Corps. Ten different units were created which the 
Red Cross was asked to organize in advance. The largest was the base 
hospital, and the smallest the surgical unit, consisting of three doctors 
and three nurses. The chapters took up the organization of 25 base 
hospitals. It seemed like a herculean task, for each one cost $25,000. 
and the surgical dressings, hospital garments, sheets, etc., were valued 
at some $8,000 more. This meant $625,000 in cash and $200,000 in 
the product of women’s working committees of the different chapters. 
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Col. Kean, at the head of the Military Relief Department, undertook 
the work with a clear vision of its importance, and we were making 
good headway until it became evident that this war was upon us, and 
then everyone wanted to organize a base hospital and we were offered 
money and services to any extent needed. But, as Col. Kean had always 
said, with the base hospital it is not money that is needed, but equip- 
ment. We needed money a year ago, and the hospitals that were prepared 
a year ago are the ones we are relying on now to take care of the troops. 
We have the money to pay for equipment, but we cannot get delivery 
on many kinds of surgical supplies. The people who contributed to equip 
base hospitals a year ago, particularly in New York, where they raised 
six units; in Boston three, in Philadelphia two, in St. Louis one and 
Chicago four, can look upon their gifts as being almost priceless at this 
time. 

We have in addition to these army base hospitals five navy base 
units with 250 beds and sixty ambulance companies which will do about 
the same work as that carried on by the Red Cross and American 
Ambulance sections now with the French army. Ten of these ambulance 
companies have already been called, in addition to ten of the base hospitals. 
When the British and French missions came they said “we want doctors 
and nurses, just as many as you can give us.” One reason they needed 
this help is that, the hospital ships had been attacked to such an extent 
that they were unable to get their wounded from. France to England. 
It was decided to call six of these units, and place them at the disposal 
of the British and French armies. They were called by telegraph and 
were under way and on the water within three weeks, the first unit 
going in less than two weeks—25 of the best doctors, 65 nurses, and 
160 orderlies, stretcher-bearers, stenographers, and all that goes to take 
over a hospital of more than 500 beds. They have relieved the tired 
and over-worked men and women running the hospitals now for nearly 
three years, and have given our allies this prompt help. It seems hardly 
fair that of the Americans who are to give their lives the first two 
should have been Red Cross nurses. They were killed on the Mongolia, 
just after getting outside New York, and the ship came back. I asked 
whether there was any nervousness, any excitement, any desire on the 
part of the others to turn back, and was fold they were all the more 
determined to keep on. They had a fire on the ship, and you have doubt- 
less read in the papers of their being attacked by a submarine. So they 
have already had a good taste of the war and its terrors. It seems to me 
we stay-at-homes should think of those doctors and nurses and their 
sacrifices. One of the greatest surgeons in New York, operating con- 
stantly, received his telegram early one morning. He was in the office 
in Washington the next morning, and said: “I have closed my office, my 
house is to rent, I have performed my last operation, and now [ am in the 
service of the government.” His practice was bringing him in large 
amounts of money, and he is now at work for the government for the 
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magnificent salary of $1,750 a year. He goes away without knowing 
how long he will be gone. He cannot even leave his business behind—he 
just drops everything and goes. There is not a business man who could 
not afford fer a year to leave his business, for there would be others to 
carry it on for hini. But a doctor knows that when he goes away his 
practice will grow away from him, and when he returns, if he does, he 
will have to begin all over again. It is the same with the nurse, and yet 
hardly one failed to respond, and then only because they had some very 
special case for which they were caring, or some other perfectly good 
reason. Three hundred. and thirty nurses have already been called, and 
we are now calling for 200 a month. We have thirty-six hospitals with 
65- nurses each. Those base hospitals we can move today complete. 
Four go with General Pershing. ‘They are taking everything with 
them that is needed to care for men who may need the care of our own 
good doctors and nurses. 

As to the other work of the Red Cross: We have civilian work to 
be done, both at home and abroad. We believe the American people 
want to back the Red Cross civilian relief work in Europe. The situation 
abroad is particularly serious as to the health of the civilian population. 
Every time an advance is made on the western front great numbers of 
old men and women and children are found absolutely destitute. We 
propose to organize as one immediate activity a motor truck squad to 
follow the army when it next advances, with relief for these people. 
After that we propose to see that they have farm implements, seeds, 
animals, and some sort of shelter on what have been their own farms, so 
that they may be self-supporting when this war is over, as they were 
before it, although not so happy. There is not an American, I believe, 
that would not like to have a part in this work. Then, the tuberculosis 
problems are tremendous, and are getting worse all the time. That is 
going to be dealt with by the Rockefeller Foundation in co-operation 
with the Red Cross. In Russia we hope to do something. We find on 
the front of over a thousand miles the Russians have had only six thou- 
sand ambulances. On the western French front of 450 miles there 
are sixty-five thousand. American ambulance units would be the greatest 
evidence to our allies that we are ready to come and help them. I talked 
yesterday with a man from Moscow, who estimated that 5,000,000 
people had been driven from their homes. You will understand the 
problem involved in the upsetting of family life on that eastern front. 
Hundreds of thousands of formerly self-respecting people have become 
vagrants, hopeless tramps. ‘They haven’t had enough to eat for a year 
or two, and even the rich in Russia have difficulty in getting enough to 
eat. The people in the occupied part of Poland have died by the thou- 
sands. We are told that four hundred thousand men, women and 
children died when the Grand Duke and his army retreated, devastating 
the country as they went. I mention these facts to show the size of this 
problem. We want to help them. We want to go in as volunteers, not 
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with money raised by taxation, but we want a great voluntary offering 
from the people of this country. Very few of us can fight. We have 
only called out a few hundred thousand, and we are a people of 104 
million. 

There is a message I particularly wish to give you and to ask you 
to take home from this meeting. That message is that we must in this 
country stretch our minds to the real magnitude of the war. Just a 
few figures to show you what I mean: In the month of May there 
were 112,000 casualties reported by the British. They are going on 
with their offensive in June just as if nothing had happened. They will 
go on in every month of this year and every month of next year, if 
necessary, and still more years to follow. Compare this figure with the 
army of 500,000 which we are planning to draft. That army would 
fill England’s ranks for a little over four and one-half months, and yet we 
think of it as quite an army. This morning we were told that Canada 
had mobilized one out of every ten of her population. If we are called 
upon to do the same, it will mean ten millions of men. What would 
happen then to all the plans which are being so carefully thought out 
and prepared by this conference? We would be faced with a situation 
so different that no plans made today would apply to the new situation. 

One word as to the position assumed by the Red Cross in the 
matter of the care of the families of our soldiers. This need has arisen 
already throughout the country. We could not stop to theorize about it 
but had to meet the need just as we felt called upon to help the people 
at Mattoon after the cyclone or in Atlanta after the fire. The position 
of those families is just as much an emergency as is the position of a 
family whose house has been wiped out by tornado or burned to the 
ground. As a permanent plan we must all agree that the government 
should allow an ample allowance to these families. Even after this is 
done, and such allowance cannot be available for several months, there 
will still be the need of personal care for the wives and children of our 
soldiers, such as has been described so well this morning in the paper on 
the Canadian Patriotic Fund. The day after war was declared the 
President stated that the Red Cross should in his judgment take hold 
of this work, and we are doing so. Never has the Red Cross had so 
many offers of volunteer work as in the last few weeks, even though it 
has always been the beneficiary of a tremendous amount of help of this 
sort. Some of the ablest men in the country have come to us as full 
time workers with no charge for even their traveling expenses. We are 
trying with this type of executive to set up a management for the 
American Red Cross which must compel the absolute confidence of the 
public. We cannot live and carry out our duties without their confidence 
By using these volunteers we shall be able to keep our operating expenses 
at a minimum, and this also will inspire confidence in those whom we 
must ask to give financial support. 
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We are going to the country to ask-for one hundred million dol- 
lars—we need that and will need more. The President, the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of Navy all wish that the Red Cross should be 
a great, strong, well-financed, well-managed organization, and that it 
shall play an important part in the great war into which the country 
has been dragged. We want to have this money in advance for the 
great calls which will be made upon us, not only in the care of our own 
troops, but to help the soldiers and civilians alike of the allies who have 
been fighting our fight for nearly three years. Such a gift will electrify 
the world and show that the American people are not only willing to 
send their soldiers and sailors and to have their government spend money 
raised by bonds and taxes, but that they are willing themselves to make 
sacrifices voluntarily and gladly. Such a gift will prove to the French, 
the English, the Italian, the Servians, the Russians and the Belgians, that 
we in this courftry do more than quietly sympathize with them in their 
suffering; that we in this great rich country are ready to actively work 
and give to our fullest capacity to alleviate their conditions. 

We must wake up. We are waking up to the problem which faces 
us. I should like to see every man and woman feel as I do from the 
bottom of my heart, that the most important thing today for the future 
of our country is to make certain beyond a doubt that the allies and the 
United States win this war. 


WOUNDED AND DISABLED SOLDIERS: 
INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


1. Dr. Edward T. Devine, presiding: “The topic we have an- 
nounced this morning is the care and treatment of wounded and disabled 
soldiers. There is no more striking history in the whole field of social 
welfare than that of the changes in the ideals and practices of mankind 
in the treatment of people maimed in the wars. 

“In the bad old days when people were fighting most of the time 
and when they did not hate one another as we do now and did not kill 
one another as successfully as we do now, the people who lost legs and 
arms and eyes in the wars were apt to be allowed to degenerate into 
common beggars. ‘They did not have means, or their families did not, 
with which to rehabilitate themselves, and they were driven into a life 
of mendicancy. Then came the more humane period when the maimed 
soldiers were gathered into homes. The Hotel des Invalides at Paris, 
which is now practically only a museum, has a history of caring for many 
generations of people maimed in a large number of European wars. 

“Then came a period when instead of homes and hospitals, which 
were found to be only less demoralizing than the habit of begging itself, 
national pensions were established, with a regular income secured. We 
have found by experience that pensions may be demoralizing and in- 
jurious. I do not wish to be too sweeping, for I am myself the son of a 
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pensioner, so it may be assumed that I am not speaking disparagingly of 
the pensioned soldier, yet the pension system has had many results that 
are to be deplored. Another advance is to be seen in the present prevail- 
ing ideas that the wounded and disabled soldiers, instead of merely being 
given a pension and left to themselves or gathered into homes, or still 
worse, left to be vagrants, are to be taken in hand individually and given 
whatever assistance may be necessary for the practice of some trade or 
other occupation, education in a trade if necessary, or other assistance, 
given on behalf of the community, so that they may fit into that place in 
industry where they can be most nearly selfsupporting and selfrespecting. 

“Such has been the progress of opinion toward the more rational 
way of dealing with this problem. There have been many downs as 
well as ups in this matter, and there are still unsettled problems. We 
shall have them to deal with in the men maimed and injured in this 
present war and sent back to us, and it is our business to see that they 
are dealt with most rationally, most humanely, most intelligently. It is 
giving serious concern to the government, to the Red Cross, to private 
citizens, to army officers. It is a topic which should be profitable for us 
to discuss. 

“The topic is before you. If there is no immediate volunteer there 
may be conscription. I am going to draft Mr, Douglas McMurtrie. 
Seven years ago Mr. McMurtrie happened to become interested in 
cripples and since then it has been a constant interest with him until 
now he has the best library probably that exists anywhere in this country, 
possibly the best library in the world of literature on this subject.” 

2. Mr. Douglas McMurtrie, Editor of the American Journal of 
Care for Cripples, New York: “Probably the best way to introduce the 
subject would be to go over what some of the other countries have done 
toward meeting this problem. I can then point out some of the diffi- 
culties they have encountered, some of the principles they have adopted, 
and perhaps mention some of the unsettled questions Dr. Devine has 
referred to. 

“The first move after the outbreak of the European war was made 
by the Germans. Eight days after war began the German National 
Association for the Care of Cripples took upon itself to organize its 
forces and to turn the homes under its jurisdiction into places where 
wounded soldiers could be cared for and given industrial training. Soon 
after the organization was effected they entered into co-operation with 
the government, and eventually the military authorities took over the 
official direction of the work. There were a large number of industrial 
schools and homes and by the transformation of these and the founding 
of new institutions the needs were met satisfactorily. The system was 
German in character. The chief difficulty in dealing with a disabled man 
lies in the period of invalidity following discharge from the hospital. 
All evidence points to this as one of the most important phases of the 
question. If you can take the man as soon as he is discharged from the 
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hospital and put him immediately into constructive work he is encouraged 
and will go on. If he is allowed even for six or eight weeks to return 
home, where he is pitied by his friends, treated at the corner saloon, 
impressed with the idea that he is to live hereafter on his pension, the 
case becomes hopeless. ‘The Germans met this necessity by keeping the 
men under military discipline, compelled them to repert to the industrial 
training school, and placed them in positions when they came from the 
school. Only after they were so placed were they discharged from mili- 
tary supervision. There have been several large special schools for war 
cripples started in Germany, although of course we have not much recent 
communication. 


“The next country to act was France. In Belgium, when the state 
began to assume responsibility for workmen’s compensation, it realized 
how uneconomic it was to pay compensation for total disability, and 
allow the workmen to exist inactive. So they founded a school at 
Charleroi for such training as was possible. The school was successful 
and developed the technique of the subject. Other schools of similar 
nature were founded in France, several in Paris. When the war broke 
out this Belgian school contributed largely to the starting of work in 
France for disabled soldiers. Major Herriot of Lyons immediately saw 
the necessity of doing something for wounded soldiers, obtained the serv- 
ices of the man who had been superintendent of the Belgian institution, 
and established a large school at Lyons, where trade and agricultural 
subjects are taught. At the present time there are thirty or forty schools 
in France for the training of maimed soldiers—and in as many different 
cities. In one place they take men with unusual qualifications and are 
subsidizing them for a start in business. 

“In England there are, I think, three most important efforts—one, 
the Incorporated Soldiers and Sailors Help Society, which maintains 
schools for making things which the society finds a market for. There 
are about eight or ten workshops maintained by this society in England. 
Another is the Heritage School of Arts and Crafts at Chailey, Sussex. 
This school was doing successful work in the education of boys and girls 
before the war started. When crippled soldiers began to be received 
there—discouraged—they found happy crippled boys doing all sorts of 
things, and not at all daunted by their disabilities. And side by side with 
these boys the soldiers learned to do the same kinds of things, and to do 
more. Another large training school is in connection with the Queen 
Mary Hospital at Roehampton. 

“The Belgians also have an institution for the care of their own 
soldiers. It is located at Port Villez, in France. Here they carry on 
very excellent classes in industrial subjects, and make in the shops much 
material and equipment needed by the Belgian military forces. In Italy 
considerable work of the same nature has been undertaken, notably in 
Naples and Rome. In Russia I know of but one institution, a workshop 
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for the manufacture of orthopaedic equipment, in connection with the 
Maximilian Hospital at Petrograd. Here they took care of many of the 
soldiers who were returned disabled in the Russo-Japanese war, and the 
work is now being enlarged. A very extensive work has already been 


started in Canada, and some of our Canadian friends will doubtless tell 
us about it. 


“Already several enterprises have been set on foot in this country, 
in anticipation of the results which we ourselves expect. In Boston they 
have started what is known as the Boston Reconstruction Hospital. In 
New York the Red Cross Institute for Crippled Soldiers and Sailors, 
the establishment of which is provided for by gift of Jeremiah Milbank, 
is already being organized. There is also activity in Baltimore and 
Chicago. 

“There is one more point that should be mentioned—the fear on 
the part of the wounded soldiers that if they learn a trade and go to 
work, their pension allowance will be consequently reduced. In the early 
part of the war in other countries it was impossible to get men to under- 
take special training, because of this apprehension. They must be assured 
at an early date that their pensions will not be reduced by any economic 
productivity they may regain.” 

3. Mr. Robert C. Dexter, General Secretary of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Montreal: “The Canadian government, so far as 
I know, is the only government which has officially, as a nation, taken 
over the care of disabled soldiers entirely. This work was taken over 
by the government about two years ago, and a Military Hospitals Com- 
mission was formed, a non-political body, composed of twenty-odd 
members, representative of all sections of the country. This body has 
given two or three main functions. The first was the provision of 
hospital care for the convalescents who returned. Then, and still to a 
large extent, all actual bed cases were cared for in the Canadian hospitals 
in Great Britain. ‘When men become convalescent they are shipped 
back to Canada. The first function was to establish convalescent hos- 
pitals, not strictly military hospitals. The men are discharged to the 
Military Hospitals Commission. The Commission is not a part of the 
militia department, but it has a military basis. Each section has a 
military commandant in charge, and the men get military pay and allow- 
ances. The Commission had to find immediately various homes for con- 
valescents, and that was a great task. The Commission took over exist- 
ing institutions and various kinds of homes that have been used for one 
purpose and another. In Montreal they took over the Grey Nunnery, an 
orphanage, and so on. - 


“They divided the country into sections. The maritime provinces 
and the Province of Quebec are the eastern section. Each is placed in 
charge of a vocational director. The vocational director for the eastern 
section is a Massachusetts Institute of Technology man, who was 
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formerly in charge of technical education in Nova Scotia. Under the 
direction of these vocational directors in each convalescent home almost 
immediately various kinds of vocational work were established. In the 
Grey Nunnery they had classes in carpentry, mechanical drawing, 
stenography and typewriting, and some classes to fit men for civil service 
positions have added greatly to the popularity of the work. This work 
was used primarily for its therapeutic value. ‘Those in charge saw at 
once the danger of the men becoming self-pitying and that they must be 
put to work. Immediately the men began to respond to this better out- 
look for their future. Not all the men took the classes, they are not 
obliged to. If they were compelled the results would not be satisfactory, 
as the reaction on them and on other men would be harmful. The per- 
centage who take the work varies from 90 per cent in the smaller homes 
to 60 per cent in the larger institutions where there is not so much per- 


sonal contact and consequently where the men cannot be so well shown 
the advantages of the plan. 


_ “The defect in the present plan is that when the doctor says a man 
is cured absolutely, or as much has been done for him as can be done, he 
may be discharged from the Military Hospitals Commission without 
consultation with the vocational director. -This makes a serious situa- 
tion. Re-education is incomplete, and there are very few men who will 
come back voluntarily when once discharged. Some do, and of course 


these are the men who are doing the best work. Even with these limita- 
tions, which will be overcome in time, the result of this work in teaching 
men a certain amount of new technique and giving them a new point of 
view, is splendid. It has more than justified the expenditure. 


“There is another section of the work known as re-education. That 
is quite different. ‘This takes over the man who has lost his skill in his 


former work and wishes to be started in a new line. It is only done 
after careful consideration and after a “board has sat on the case,” the 
man being a member of the board himself. Any man may apply for 
re-education. His case is brought to the attention of the vocational 
director, who has a thorough social examination made. His family is 
considered, his wife is talked with, his past employers are consulted, his 
church record looked up, and then the man is brought into contact with 
the vocational director and states what he would like to do. The matter 
is talked over on the basis of the information at hand, the medical exam- 
ination and the possibilities at the disposal of the vocational director. If 
the board feels there is prospect of success in re-education in a certain 
line the recommendation is sent up to the Hospitals Commission, and 
if possible the man is taken on, his family is provided for, and the. 
expenses of his re-education for two or three years are provided. That is 
not developed very far as yet, but I have described the idea which the 
Hospitals Commission is working toward. The important thing is 
that the government has realized its responsibilities for re-education of 
these men. We are realizing that the state in time of peace has not done 
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its duty, and we are going to try to make amends to these men and put 
them back even better fitted after the war to take up civilian life.” 

4. Miss Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Director and Convener of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund (in answer to a ques- 
tion concerning the relationships between the Fund and the Military 
Hospitals Commission): “The work of the Patriotic Fund is limited to 
the relief and visiting of families of soldiers. When the man comes 
home, if we have been friends of the family they are apt still to come 
to us, and also because the office of the Hospitals Commission is nearby. 
We work in co-operation, and frequently the Fund is appealed to to 
help find jobs for the men. Our connection is rather close, since the 
chairman of our relief committee is chairman of the Hospitals Com- 
mission. 

“The biggest problem for which we have not yet found any solution 
is that of the men who are not disabled and crippled, but who have been 
discharged and after three years out of civil life have lost their sense of 
family responsibility and find it difficult to take root again. For three 
years they have not had to provide for their families. They come back to 
city life, are put into jobs in competition with men who have not had this 
interruption, and they find it difficult to again take up the duties of 
civil life. Apparently they are physically fit to take hold, but the stress 
and strain of war has made them unfit to make quick adjustments. 
Sometimes they have fourteen to twenty jobs before they can hold one 
down. Public spirited employers keep jobs open and even make jobs for 
returned soldiers, but conditions in Montreal, where we have not pro- 
hibition, are demoralizing to the men, and employers are losing their 
patience. This is to me one of the big problems. We have not yet found 
any branch of the Hospitals Commission to tackle that task. It needs 
the co-operation of many people to follow up the men and help them to 
readjust themselves to civilian life. It might mean sending over some 
trained workers for study and observation to France and England, where 
this problem must also loom large. The admirable work of the Hos- 
pitals Commission shows us we can face the problem of the crippled and 
cope with it. But this other problem is still unsolved. The men become 
chronic grumblers, and that means danger ahead for the country. Mr. 
Scammell of the Hospitals Commission is going to speak about this 
whole subject and he will be glad to answer questions about details. Mr. 
Dexter and I are on the outside, although we are all living and thinking 
in war terms.” 

When questioned about the attitude of employers and other mat- 
ters, Miss Reid said: ‘There are a large number of employers who are 
giving special consideration and helping men in every way possible, but 
the test has not yet been a long one. We have not had a large number 
of men for any length of time and the question of educating employers 
is almost as important as that of educating the men. We have two or 
three employers who have had a large number of returned soldiers, 
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everyone of whom was turned down on account of drink. Now they say 
‘No more returned soldiers for me.’ 


“T can only think of special cases of men as they have come into the 
office and I have seen them in family life. Several family men who have 
returned have come in and wanted to assure themselves that we would 
continue arrangements for their families as they intended to re-enlist 
after rest and recuperation at home. We try to persuade them not to 
re-enlist. Some have even said to me, ‘I would far rather go back to 
the front than stay at home and hear the squalling of my children and 
have to think how I can provide for them. It is much easier to fight 
Germans!’ We have had another strange condition arising from the 
intense desire of everyone to help the returned soldier who appears as a 
hero to the people at home. We have men being entertained at some of 
our big hotels and taken off in automobiles and given a good time by 
kind men and women with the best intentions. ‘Me take Jane and the 
children down to the park? No, I’m going to the Ritz where the ladies 
will entertain me.’ It is a long time to have the family broken up,— 
three years! Our men and women are situated differently from those in 
France and England, where they can resume home relationships often. 
Our women have not seen their men for a long time, they are lonesome 
and of course they have many temptations. The increased drunkenness 
and immorality among soldiers’ families is obvious, and that is one reason 
why we are straining to get national prohibition, why we are calling upon 
the government to give us protection. “These problems have come up in 
England. They will be yours, also.” 


5. Mr. Dexter, speaking further, in answer to questions, said that 
if a man is discharged as fit, he gets three months’ pay after discharge, in 
installments, also the Patriotic Fund allowance. The speaker was not 
certain as to the separation allowance after discharge. He said that this 
pay after discharge continues irrespective of a man’s having employment. 
The man is requested to report to the i ease department, but he is 
not compelled to do so. 


6. Miss Reid, answering a question: “Altogether about 12,000 
have come back out of a total of 414,000 recruited for all Canada. I 
cannot give the numbers for any one city. The total casualties to date 
have been 25,000 killed. In Montreal we recruited 37,000. Mr. Scam- 


mell, when he comes, can give us the exact figures of returned men 
according to districts.” 


_ 7. Mr. J. Howard T. Falk, General Secretary of the Social Wel- 
tare Association of Winnipeg: ‘“I.know only of conditions in the middle 
west of Canada. There is one thing which I do know a little about, 
and that is the man who is discharged who is not incapacitated, but 
whose nerves are obviously upset in consequence of service at the front, 
and who finds it difficult to adjust himself to normal conditions of labor 
and life at home. This is the point I want to make. I think the com- 
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munity,—at least, speaking for the city of Winnipeg—is to a certain 
extent responsible for making it more difficult for this man to adjust 
himself. It seems to me grossly unfair that returned soldiers’ associa- 
tions should adopt the policy of nothing being too good for the returned 
soldier, up to the point of their patience becoming exhausted, and then 
saying that they cannot do anything more with him and turning him 
over to the ordinary relief agency to deal with even at their expense. I 
have as much admiration for the soldier as anyone else, but my sense 
of justice demands that, in looking ahead to the time when the glamor 
of war is over and he has to adjust himself to normal conditions, we 
should not pet our men too much, for their own good. 


“T think those here from American cities, those who have influence 
in their communities, should use that influence to the utmost not to 
concentrate any of these war problems on the existing social organiza- 
tions, but to get the right spirit of social work injected into the special 
war relief charities and returned soldiers associations, and to make sure 
for the soldier’s own good that it is not made more difficult for him to 
adjust himself upon his return to normal conditions. I have in mind: 
a half dozen families turned over as hopeless by a returned soldiers’ asso- 
ciation and am convinced if those families had been treated with the 
consideration of their difficulties required at the start such a step would 
never have been necessary. The fact of the matter is, the old cry of 
overhead éxpense. It is easy to supply luxuries, but difficult to supply the 


- intelligent service that is absolutely essential.” 


8. A question was raised concerning arrangements for the treat- 
ment of returned soldiers who were sick but not crippled. 

9. Mr. Arthur H. Burnett, Department of Health and Public 
Charities, Toronto: “Please do not think that those of us who come 
from_Canada feel that we can tell the United States how to do every- 
thing or that all we have done has been perfect. We have made mis- 
takes. Our Military Hospitals Commission is under criticism, and the 
way returned men are being handled through a duplication of authorities 
leaves much to be desired. Many of us are aware that we have been 
badly educated in childhood—this is being made very evident in the 
endeavor to re-educate returned soldiers. The public school system of 
our country does not furnish the kind of education that makes people 
all they should be, and our returned soldiers are now finding that they 
have never been properly fitted for life. ‘Technical education is good 
in its place, but we do not want to flood Canada with carpenters. I 
have never heard of any effort toward vocational guidance where the 
first idea was not to start a woodworking shop. There has been criti- 
cism, too, that returned soldiers make poor workmen. Some men have 
been made worse rather than better by military training. Some are not 
adaptable and are restless and critical. Militarism is a factor which 
makes for dependency and we must face that fact. In addition to the 
work being done for returned soldiers by the Dominion government, 
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each province has a Provincial Soldiers’ Aid Commission, which acts as a 
sort of bureau of advice and clearing house for complaints. It endeavors 
to obtain employment for men, investigates any irregularities in the pay- 
ment of pensions, and indeed in emergencies sometimes disburses material 
relief.” 

10. Dr. Devine: “The first thing I have discovered is that there 
is no panacea,—that it is an individual problem to be dealt with for 
different people in different ways. Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
to suppose that the establishment of a workshop will go very far toward 
solving this problem. For the most part, experience shows that it is of 
the utmost importance to the soldier partly disabled to be helped indi- 
vidually, that this help should begin immediately upon his convalescence 
or contemporaneous with it, and that if possible he should be returned 
to the same industry in which he was formerly engaged, where his 
previous experience and acquaintance will be of value to him; and that 
those completely disabled may then by equal care and individual means be 
placed in industry which is really appropriate. Education and re-educa- 
tion are necessary, but must not be thought of in wholesale terms. Then 
there must be intelligent placement work, such as good employment 
bureaus are doing generally, if the plan of self support is subsequently to 
succeed. That is one of the large lessons which Mr. McMuttrie re- 
ferred to, which stands out from the practical experience of countries at 
war. 

11. Mr. John R. Shillady, of the Department of Charities and 
Corrections of Westchester County, N. Y.: “I understand there is a 
movement on foot to deal with the disabilities and deaths of soldiers by 
some method comparable to social insurance, instead of by the discred- 
ited pension system. I think we should consider these men as workers 
engaged in a special and dangerous service. We shall get much further 
if we try to think out methods of dealing with the risks of war as a 
problem of insurance instead of a pension and relief problem. In the 
matter of employment after the war we will have to face a large task with 
great numbers of cases of tuberculosis, of disabled persons, of unadjusted 
people, which will bring us up against the major deficiencies of our whole 
scheme of industrial organization. Then there is the question of the 
better organization of the labor market itself. Many men have no trade; 
they have no job to be returned to. The unemployment situation in 
Canada was at the first responsible for a large number of such men 
enlisting. Many of these men were of the casual labor class and will 
require very careful and intelligent assistance. In this country the ques- 
tion of the organization of the labor market and the whole matter of 
vocational guidance and public education is involved, not alone for the 
emergency we are to face, but as part of our permanent social task. Our 
ability to train the handicapped will be limited by our resources for 
meeting our everyday needs.” 
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12. Dr. Devine: ‘When these larger questions are brought up it 
may seem to be taking an unfair advantage of this section, but from a 
fundamental point of view they are quite within the proper scope of 
this discussion. What is the war for if not to make us more keenly 
aware of our fundamental social problems? Some of these questions, 
like democracy, we believe to be directly at stake. I believe we shall 
understand these questions better after the war is over, and it is legitimate 
to recognize the fact that our problem leads squarely to them.” 

13. Mr. Raymond Robins, Chicago: “Is there a special alcoholic 
waste indicated by what Miss Reid said? Are these men new drinkers, 
or is temptation a much more important social problem than usual ?” 

14. Mr. Burnett: “The people from Quebec are the only people 
who can answer that question.” 

15. Miss Reid: “I arise with a deép sense of shame to answer 
that question. It is not the fault of the social workers that we have not 
got prohibition. I think the problems of alcoholism have increased very 
much the difficulties for the soldier who comes home. He is not able to 
withstand the temptations, which are offered much more openly than 
formerly. The corner grocery and the saloon are very near many of our 
homes, and the weakened men are easily led astray. Some restrictions 
have been enforced, but not sufficient. The prohibition question is one 
that we meet al.zays, but in the work of the Patriotic Fund the need has 
become intensified. I think Mr. Dexter can confirm this by the experi- 
ence of his Charity Organization Society work.” 


16. A suggestion was made that in view of the magnitude of gov- 
ernment expenditure for military purposes it should provide on an equal 
scale for the work of reconstruction. 

17. Mr. McMurtrie: “In Germany the government has taken 
over the whole expense and administration of this work. In France the 
majority of the schools have been started under municipal auspices and by 
arrangement with the national government, each paying about half. It 
is a public venture purely; very little is done by private charity. There 
are some few schools being maintained by American money in France—at 
least four. The Belgian school is supported by public funds. In Eng- 
land the activities about which I know are almost all being maintained 
privately. The Soldiers and Sailors Help Society is a purely private 
enterprise, and is being supported by what they call the Lord Roberts’ 
Fund. The other institution at Chailey is maintained by private funds. 
England, speaking generally, has not undertaken complete public 
responsibility.” 

18. Mr. Dexter, on request, said further in respect to alcoholism: 
“T cannot make comparisons because I was not in Canada before the 
war broke out. But the third year of the war has certainly seen more 
problems arising from drinking than was true the first and second years. 
Family ties have been strained and many of the women have taken to 
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drink,—not entirely through their own fault, but through the fault of 
the community, because brought face to face with their loneliness and 
having no connections in the community they were driven to drink, and 
some to worse. It is growing, apparently. I do not know that the temp- 
tation is greater. I think the number of saloons has been cut down, 
but the psychological conditions in the community and the family situa- 
tions are responsible for it. There is a law against selling to a man in 
uniform, but there is nothing to prevent a man taking off his uniform, 
especially when he has his month’s pay in hand, or his three months’ pay. 
It is a serious problem to have that much money in hand and a weakened 
sense of the responsibilities of civilian life.” 

19. Dr. Devine: “Dr. Alexander Lambert has pointed out that 
the cause of inebriety differs considerably with the age period,—the boy 
under twenty-five acquiring the drink habit does so frequently with the 
idea that he must have a larger experience, develop his personality; that 
the man of middle life is apt to be drawn into drinking habits rather 
for social reasons and from an unwillingness to acknowledge that he 
cannot break off whenever he finds it necessary ; whereas the man in later 
life takes to alcohol as a means of forgetting his disabilities or his hard- 
ships or loneliness,—that the temptation is different at each age period. 
Now, if that is so, it occurs to me, in answer to a question asked a few 
moments ago, that the returned soldier has a combination of the second 
and third of these age experiences to combat, and that we may consider 
that the social temptation and the desire to escape from the experiences 
that have so affected his whole outlook on life combine to make the 
temptation far greater than for others.” 

20. Miss Reid, answering a question as to government pensions to 
partially disabled soldiers: ‘We have a generous pension scheme at 
present being revised. The man totally disabled now draws over $400. 
If a man learns a trade and earns a salary his pension is not affected. 
A mother gets $6 for each child; if there is no mother each child draws 
$12. A more generous act is expected presently, however.” 

21. Col. William Cary Sanger, Sangerfield, N. Y.: ‘The speaker 
who preceded me did well in referring to the services in the war of the 
members of his family. It is important that the fact that we are at 
war should be brought home to the people of our country. My eldest 
son has been driving an American ambulance in France and is now on 
his way home to take his place in our fighting force. 

“All through the length of this land, fathers and mothers and 
wives and sisters are beginning to realize what is before us. It has been 
a gratification to see that in every section of this conference our enormous 
responsibilities are clearly felt. In the Spanish War the conditions in 
some of our hospitals were sadly below the standard that should have 
been maintained. We should not forget that in this war the health of 
our young men must not be wasted. They are going to be subjected 
to the illnesses which follow the concentration of a large number of men, 
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but I believe we shall see to it that every effort is made to insure the best 
possible conditions in our hospitals and in our camps. I was talking with 
a distinguished man the other day, who had received a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which he spoke of some of the evil condi- 
tions that surround the training camps in England. It is our imperative 
duty to safeguard the camps in this country. 

“I believe that the picture drawn last night by Mr. Robins as to 
the results of this war is going to be realized. Good is going to come 
out of it, but never yet has there been a war that was unaccompanied 
by evil in individual cases. It is our duty to consider well in advance 
how we can reduce to a minimum those ills. We should all take a hope- 
ful view of the future, but we must not neglect any part of our duty 
as citizens, or as members of the different organizations represented here. 
I look forward with confident hope to the successful solution of the many 
and difficult problems which confront us.” 


22. Other speakers in this discussion whose remarks are not 9 ag above were: 
George B. Mangold, School of Social Economy, St. Louis; Joseph C. iat 
Charities, Atlanta; Miss Alford, Opeent Rng T. Lies, American os re Cross, Wash- 
ington; O. G. Finkelstein, B’nai B’rith Free Employment ~e Ty Chicago; Mary C. 
al ox a ion Hospital, < Rabbi_ Louis Hernstein, ‘St. “> 0.3 peeney 

Synagogue, New York; os Mart! tin, St. Je erated Jewish 
Charities, Boston; Mr. Frick, Buffalo; A. . Abbott, g %.-~s N. Jj. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING AND OF INDUSTRY: INFORMAL 
DISCUSSION. 


1. Dr. Edward T. Devine, presiding: For topics of discussion we 
have this morning the relation of the war to standards of living and 
standards of industry. Standards of living depend primarily on public 
opinion, on social psychology, and yet the maintenance of the standards of 
living at times under exceptional circumstances, rests upon legislation, 
just as the maintenance of the standards of industry rests normally there. 
At the present moment there is a considerable probability that the stan- 
dards of living of the American people may be affected by the elimination 
of alcoholic beverages by legislation. That is one of the topics to be dis- 
cussed—whether national prohibition should be introduced. 

I have no list of speakers this morning, as you have already learned 
from. the program. ‘The subjects are before you and you are expected 
to plunge in and make the most of them. At the same time I see before 
me a considerable number of people who are of conscription age, and if 
necessary the draft will be applied. I think, however, we shall have 
more profitable discussion if it is spontaneous. 

We have been thinking about thrift, about economy, about the 
food problem, about the question as to how the expense of this tremen- 
dous enterprise which we have launched is to be met. Some of us have 
been thinking in purely altruistic phrases as to how other people may 
meet the expense, whether there is some magic by which inheritance tax, 
or a tax on huge fortunes, might be made to take care of the whole 
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thing, but there are some others, some more unselfish in their sacrifice, 
who have been thinking as to whether they themselves could get on- 
without a new hat or whether they could wear the old suit, and 
whether they could bring themselves to a sympathetic attitude towards 
a reduction in the standard of living even of the comparatively poor 
people, who will have to bear their share in order that the financial 
problems of the war are to be met democratically, with sacrifices by 
all. I will ask Mrs. Tilton of Boston to speak to us. Mrs. Tilton 
comes armed with ideas about prohibition and facts about food. 

2. Mrs. Tilton, Associated Charities, Boston: Of course pro- 
hibition, in which I am particularly interested, is only one item of the 
vast problem of how we are really going to give the allies all the extra 
food that we must and also feed ourselves and keep our health. I have 
just come from Washington, where from all sides I was told that people 
do not realize how serious this food problem is. I was given these 
figures of just where the grain supply is now. ‘The normal wheat 
crop of this country equals about 800,000,000 bushels. We had a 
bumper crop of over 1,000,000,000 bushels in 1915, but in 1916 we 
had a small crop of only 640,000.000. On account of the enormous 
use of wheat by the nation’s allies our stock is depleted and we have 
little more than the normal to carry over. The normal production of 
Canada is 200,000,000 to 220,000,000. They had last year an aver- 
age crop, but less than in 1915, and the prospects for this year are 
not encouraging. A reasonable forecast, therefore, would indicate 
our crop to be between 630,000,000 and 700,000,000 bushels, and 
Canada’s crop to be about 250,000,000. There is very little to carry 
over in Canada. In the United Kingdom, in Italy and France, crops 
are a partial failure, and there is no supply to carry over. ‘Their supply 
will be exhausted when the partial crop is harvested. They will need 
to import 550,000,000 bushels and in addition they will need to im- 
port for animal food 450,000,000 bushels. We must get across to 
them over 900,000,000 bushels if they are to be properly fed. We 
have never exported half this amount, and this at a time when our 
own supplies are somewhat depleted. It is a real problem. In India 
and Asia there is excess of wheat, but ships are so scarce, and the 
danger so great and the expense so large, that not much from that 
source is to be depended upon. ‘The conditions in Russia are prob- 
lematical. It is Mr. Hoover’s problem, and ours, to know what to do 
to supply this extra food and at the same time feed ourselves. There 
is no one way. The only way is to see where we can lop off here and 
there, and that is Mr. Hoover’s plan. ‘The allies have said to Mr. 
Hoover: “We will give you our last penny if you will stay over 
here and control our food supply.” And he has replied: “No, I must 
go to America because the real supply is there.” Everybody wants 
Mr. Hoover but Congress. Congress cannot make up its mind 
whether it wants the Lever bill that will give the President the right 
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to control the food supply. The Lever bill is being held up. The big 
men are afraid that Mr. Hoover may fix prices wrong for them. The 
cotton men are there fighting it. They are afraid that Mr. Hoover 
does not understand their side. Other offenders are the liquor men. 
The other day President Wilson called in twelve senators and told 
them that the thing was serious and that they must get this food survey 
made and find where we can save, and that the Senate should not allow 
a few men who fear their grain supply may be cut off to hold up the 
bill. The liquor men are afraid, and they have a right to be afraid, 
for there is no one way that will save so much at one fell swoop as to 
cut off the grain that goes into liquor. To be sure, it is less than 3 
per cent of our grain supply that we save in that way, but when we 
have got to do it all on margins, there is 110,000,000 bushels that could 
be taken from liquor all at once and sent to the allies. There is no other 
way we can get so much in one place. We who know the facts must 
believe that the hope of the United States despite the special interests 
will depend largely on the Lever bill going through, and I hope you 
will all demand it. I have a postcard by Professor Carver of Harvard, 
which hits the main points in prohibition; I will distribute it later. We 
run a little risk that Congress will prohibit the grain that goes into 
distilled liquor only, but allow the grain to continue to go into beer. 
As a matter of fact, beer is the great waster. In 1916, 68,000,000 
bushels of grain went into beer, while only 39,000,000 went into dis- 
tilled liquor; moreover there lies in the bonded warehouses of the gov- 
ernment over two years’ supply of distilled liquor, besides the vast 
quantities stored in the states, so that the saloons could go on indefinite- 
ly selling every kind of liquor. It would not be prohibition at all. 

Moreover, suppose we could get rid of all sale of distilled liquor. 
Experiments have been repeatedly tried, forbidding the sale of distilled 
liquor but allowing beer, and these experiments never work out. As 
long as the saloons run, you cannot be sure what is sold, and, besides, 
many wines are intoxicating, and men, drinking as they do for “the 
kick,” drink beer in such quantities that drunkenness goes on almost 
as before. In London, October, 1916, Lord D’Abernon, Chairiman of 
the British Board of Liquor Control, found that forty per cent. of 
the men arrested got drunk on beer or stout alone. Efficient prohibi- 
tion must close the saloons—that is, it must include beer and wine. 
Do not be satisfied with anything less; and please remember that 
ninety-four per cent. of our consumption is beer and wine. 

3. Dr. L. G. Petigo, Secretary, Associated Charities, Roanoke, 
Va., emphasized the use of corn as a food, giving illustrations from 
his experience as physician and in connection with the Associated Char- 
ities of cases where corn bread has proven itself of value as a force 
producer. It would seem especially economical for Americans to use 
corn more, since our allies have never taken kindly to corn products. 
The potato crop is evidently going to be enormous, and we shall have 
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a chance to cultivate patriotism—or potatriotism. Every means should 
be taken to instruct the American people in the use of corn, especially 
the mixtures of corn and wheat, and of potatoes. 

4. Miss Marion B. Gebbie, Rochester, N. Y., said that we must 
not forget that while corn gives increased strength and working power 
it does not contain necessary mineral salts, so if we cut out wheat we 
must add oats, and in the case of children, milk; also, that we must 
not neglect green vegetables. Corn and oats are a good substitute for 
wheat, but not corn alone. 

5. Miss Erle Chambers, of the Commission of Charities and 
Corrections, Little Rock, Ark., called attention to the value of rice 
as a food. In Arkansas -rice days are being observed, when people are 
taught the virtues of that cereal. 

6. Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary, National Con- 
sumers’ League: In New York, State Commissioner of Education 
John H. Finley is quoted as estimating that it is necessary to reduce 
the school year for 50,000 children from eight and one-half or nine 
months to four and one-half months, and steps have been taken to do 
this nominally in order that the children may contribute to increasing 
the food supply. No one can guarantee to the children, whose school 
year is thus shortened, that the grain which they help to produce will 
be used for food. It may be distilled or brewed for beverages. New 
York is not a dry state, but if it were, no guarantee could be given to 
the children that the grain they produce would not be distilled or 
brewed in other states. The children have not even the grim satis- 
faction of knowing that if distilled or brewed it will be drunk by our 
navy, Or Our army, or our own citizens. It may be shipped to Eng- 
land. If the danger of international famine is such that the school 
year has to be reduced by half for 50,000 children in a single state 
(and legislation to that end has been enacted, and signed, and is in 
force, and numbers of children are at work under the new law)—if 
the danger of international famine is such as that, surely the goverr- 
ment owes it to the children to stop the distilling and brewing of the 
products of their industry, and not to leave it to the individual states 
to decide what shall be done with these products. 

7. Delegates from Virginia, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Colorado 
testified to the decreased amount of dependency as a result of prohibi- 
tion in their states and the disuse of county jails. 

8. Dr. Devine: I suppose it is a rash person who would say 
anything about Russia after he has spent only six months there, but I 
would like to say this, that the revolution which occurred in Russia 
when vodka was prohibited is a revolution quite as important and per- 
haps more likely to be permanent than the one which took place when 
the Czar abdicated. The official agencies in England have organized 
for thrift in a way never before known. Is there anyone here who 
can contribute information or ideas on this subject that will be useful 
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to us? If not, it was my idea to divide the discussion between the topics 
already discussed, namely, food and drink and any other aspects of the 
standard of living, and this other question of standards in industry. I 
think it is very important for us to spend a little time on this latter 
subject. 

9. Mr. E. C. Lindeman, East Lansing, Mich.: Not long ago David 
Lloyd George said that one of the greatest mistakes England had made 
was to allow the war to disrupt its educational system. I had proposed 
to introduce a resolution opposing the use of high school children for 
farm labor to the extent of breaking up our educational system. But 
now I doubt the necessity of this and perhaps the principle of it. I 
should like to know if this body agrees with the New York system of 
cutting down the school year. 

10. Dr. Devine: I believe it is against the traditions of the Con- 
ference to pass resolutions, but I take it there would be no difficulty 
about getting the ideas of members of the Conference. I gather from 
Mrs. Kelley’s remarks that she is not thoroughly in sympathy with the 
New York plan. Mrs. Kelley, will you not begin the discussion on 
standards of industry? 

11. Mrs. Kelley: 1 wish to make clear a point which I did not 
make clear before. It cannot be safely stated that none of the grain 
raised in Colorado or in Oklahoma will be used for alcoholic drinks. 
The grain will not be consumed in Colorado and Oklahoma beyond 
their own limited needs. The great bulk of the agricultural products 
of those states will be sold beyond their borders and may contribute to 
that enormous distilled product on which, according to the statement 
which they have sent to my desk the Distilleries Securities Corporation 
alone paid last year to the federal government $146,000,000 in taxes at 
$1.10 a gallon. They have formally asked permission to be allowed this 
year to pay $2.20 a gallon instead of the $1.10 tax which they paid 
reluctantly last year. Colorado will not distill its own grain, but 
New York will gladly do so. It is not generally known that sugar 
enters largely into the manufacture of both distilled and brewed prod- 
ucts, and the children of Colorado contribute greatly to the produc- 
tion of the beet sugar supply of the state. Our eastern children work 
largely indoors at certain seasons; the western children in the beet 
growing states work very hard in the fields a large part of the year, 
when they are still very young, in the production of the beet sugar 
supply of this country. 

So the same question arises—why should the young children of 
Colorado sacrifice their school opportunities as they de in great numbers 
to prepare sugar when our government refuses them any guarantee 
that it will not be—with the government’s permission and with the 
acceptance by the government of a tax on every gallon—used in the 
production of distilled or brewed drinks? Surely we are foolishly 
wasting our time when we teach people to save what food they possess 
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in pitiably small amount if, while we are doing that, we permit our 
government to encourage, not only tolerate, but encourage, this ter- 
rible waste of food. 

In the settlement where I live our thrifty cook has suggested 
economy by drying the rinds of the grape fruit and oranges that we 
oceasionally eat. She conscientiously dries them until they are ready 
to be used as kindling. I have no objection to living where that is 
done, but I think it is trifling to waste time that is valuable in achiev- 
ing this microscopic saving, in a republic which is wasting its children 
to produce raw material that is not to be made into food, although it 
could be made into excellent food. 

As to the other standards. I am proud to say that this week 
Governor Whitman has vetoed a bill which had passed both Senate 
and Assembly in New York with hardly a dissenting voice. It author- 
ized and in fact instructed the Industrial Commission of the state to 
cease from enforcing the law placing restrictions upon the working 
hours of men, women and children. I believe that, in the face of the 
hysteria which jammed that bill through, this will be recognized as 
the most admirable action of Governor Whitman’s term of service. 
And with the veto came a statesman’s message. Governor Whitman 
has learned the lesson of England. He will sign no bill which will 
reduce the health, and working power, and the efficiency of the work- 
ing men and women of the greatest manufacturing state in this coun- 
try. He is pledged to that for the rest of his term. This means muck 
in New York city because our highest court has reversed itself to up- 
hold a law prohibiting all work of women and girls during the night. 
Between ten at night and six in the morning no woman can be em- 
ployed in the state in any process of manufacture for any purpose 
whatsoever. In more than one state mothers are leaving their young 
children at night to go to work in the factories. But I am happy to 
say that in the greatest manufacturing state this will not happen except 
illegally and under rigorous prosecution. We do not believe in that 
state it is patriotic to neglect the little children and to wear out - 
the young mothers in the hope that thereby we may have more food, 
and clothing, and munitions for the men in the trenches. We do 
not believe that is the way to win this war. To emphasize this in 
every way possible is a patriotic duty. It is insane to create kinder- 
gartens and day nurseries to take care of little children in order that 
their mothers may go out of the home to work. A great deal of that 
insane agitation is perfectly honest; a great deal of it is squalidly sor- 
did and comes from employers who are taking all the women they can 
get at half or two-thirds the wages they formerly paid to men, whom 
they are dismissing irrespective of the military eligibility of those men. 
‘We believe that in war, as in peace, the heavy physical labor ought to 
be done by men; and that at night women should be at home, and that 
when children are little their mothers ought not to be in wage-earning 
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industry. I am thankful and proud that in the greatest of the manu- 
facturing states that is the recorded will of the people. 

12. Dr. Devine: Governor Whitman deserves the encomiums 
of all those who value the health and well-being of our nation, and the 
Assembly of New York deserves their censure. It is gratifying to be 
able to’ point out that the progressive governor of Pennsylvania, 
taking a leaf out of the experience of New York, when the matter 
came up before the legislature of Pennsylvania for action, took the 
precaution of addressing an open letter to the President. He received 
from the President a message which is of such a nature that in all 
probability it will be the means of preventing similar legislation being 
introduced in other states. 

13. Mrs. Tilton: May I ask what was the message from the 
President ? 

14. Dr. Devine: The message was that the federal government 
looked with absolute disfavor and would set its face against any such 
legislation as that proposed. I do not see how Congress could take 
any action. I do not know whether any measure is pending before 
it of the kind. The only specific instance I have heard quoted of a 
suspension of a law of this kind was when the girls in the Treasury 
Department worked overtime on certificates about to be issued. That 
was probably not by order of the President. 

15. Mr. Barry C. Smith of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York: I do not pretend to be an expert on the subject, but I 
should like to speak briefly about something which seems to me very 
important. What I have seen in the papers and magazines leads me 
to think that there is a great deal of confusion in the public mind 
concerning the matter of thrift or economy, a confusion which I trust 
does not exist in this gathering. There is nothing more important 
than thrift, but it is also important to distinguish the type of thrift 
which should be put into force. There are three types. The first 
type is that which does not spend and saves every possible cent to 
put in an old stocking. That type can do nothing but damage at the 
present time. ‘There is a second type which saves money and deposits 
it-in the bank, thus putting it back into circulation. That should be of 
distinct value. But the most important kind of economy that this 
country as a whole and individuals can adopt is the expenditure of 
the customary amount of one’s income wisely, economically, for those 
products which are necessary, making always the choice in favor of 
those products of which there is ample supply, and not spending money 
for those things which are greatly needed and are scarce. That type 
of economy will result in the conservation of those products of which 
our supply is limited. 

16. Mr. John R. Shillady, Director, Department of Preven- 
tion, Commission of Charities and Corrections, Westchester County, 
N. Y.: In regard to measures of industrial safety: it has been the 
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testimony of the industrial commissions and bureaus of statistics dealing 
with industrial accidents that as soon as we have recovered from an 
unemployment crisis we have also increased the relative number of 
accidents, particularly to untrained men brought into industry. We 
are going to face that danger in the next year or two in the spread 
of our industrial prosperity. Indeed, industrial accidents have been 
on the increase during recent months. Part of the resulting loss will 
be mitigated by compensation legislation, but it will be a great loss 
nevertheless. Second, we will have pressure to increase the number 
of hours of work of men in industry on the assumption that if a man 
can produce a certain amount in eight or nine hours he will produce 
a larger amount if he works more hours. Those who have read the 
reports from England know that this has not proved to be the fact. 
We have a striking example in this country. Take the Ford plant 
which with a short day and high wages makes more money than al- 
most, if not any other industrial plant. ‘That brings us to the evil 
that some of our employment managers have been dealing with—the 
great waste involved in the labor turn over. We shall have a labor 
turn over problem so long as men are cheap. Shortage in the labor 
supply will force the industries of the country to become more efficient 
in management. I think we have a right to look to industry to make 
itself efficient at the expense of the ability and expertness of the manage- 
ment rather than at the expense of the health and lives of the men em- 
ployed. Improved methods of handling the “hiring and firing” end 
of the business will make it possible to increase the efficiency of the 
plant without unduly increasing the pressure upon the men. 

17. Prof. C. C. North, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O.: While we are speaking of conservation I won- 
der if we might not conserve some energy in protecting standards in 
industry by using some prevention rather than cure. This body rep- 
resents a large number of people influential in their communities, in 
women’s clubs, in churches, as boards of directors of philanthropic 
societies, as shapers of public opinion in many ways. ‘The question 
of putting children out to work from the schools, of increasing the ac- 
tivities of day nurseries, come up. ‘The people who take the initia- 
tive in these respects act on the grounds of hysteria or of thinking 
they are expressing public sentiment in doing so. While it is always 
possible to call an indignation meeting and protest, would it not be 
more profitable for us to begin now in our local press, in the churches, 
in women’s clubs, in every sort of activity, to shape public opinion, to 
get before the community the experiences of England, the sort of ex- 
pression that has come from the President and from Governor Whit- 
man, such expressions which may be influential with the school boards 
and the day nursery people and all of that group likely to act without 
sufficient knowledge? In this way we may head off those things and 
make indignation meetings unnecessary. I believe there is opportunity 
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for fostering publi¢ opinion on the part of people going home from 
here that will shut off a great deal of the unwise activities that will be 
difficult to stop if they once get under headway. 

18. Mr. T. J. Gillespie, Pittsburgh: We have discussed prohi- 
bition as a measure of conservation of the food -supply. There are 
two other phases that have not been touched upon, or touched only 
incidentally. ‘The second that I have in mind is prohibition as a con- 
servation of industrial efficiency. If we are going to succeed in the 
present conflict we need to make our industries thoroughly efficient 
and successful. One of the best ways to conserve our industrial ef- 
ficiency is to get rid of the sale and use of intoxicating liquors during 
the war. We had in this community an evidence of that a year or 
more ago when there were a number of strikes. The sheriff and 
judges, seeing the danger of industrial strife, ordered the saloons closed 
in sections where the trouble was brewing. That not only caused 
the strike trouble, the riots, to cease, but in other ways the efficiency 
of the plants all around was increased. In sections where on ac- 
count of the trouble the saloons were closed it was found that be- 
cause of this after a holiday, instead of the usual ten per cent. being 
absent for two or three days, every man was on duty. The superin- 
tendent of one industrial plant came with his eyes beaming and said: 
“Every man is out. I am in favor of prohibition from this time for- 
ward.” You will find that the testimony of employers in this section 
as the result of that experience in their own industrial plants. Many 
are not total abstainers themselves, but as a measure of economy and 
industrial efficiency they agree that if we want to make our plants 
efficient we ought to get prohibition during the war at least, and 
when we get it during the war we will have it for all time to come, 
in my opinion. That brings up a thought suggested in regard to acci- 
dents. It will not only give industrial efficiency but it will reduce 
accidents, for accidents are half of them caused by men not being in 
absolutely fit condition to handle their job at the time. I do not mean 
that they are drunk, but that they are so under the influence of liquor 
that they cannot think quickly enough to take care of the danger. My 
third point is the conservation of character, of morals. You may pass 
laws that soldiers may not be given liquor, nor sold illegally, but the 
far more efficient way is to see that it is impossible for them to get 
liquor, or for any man to get liquor. For the conservation, not only 
of our food supply, but for industrial efficiency, and for the sake of 
the character and morals of the men in service of the nation at the 
present time, we need to have prohibition. 


19. Allen T. Burns, Director of the Cleveland Foundation, 
Cleveland: Consideration of the standards of industry is one of the 
most gratifying by-products of the war. Governor Whitman’s action 
would scarcely have received such approbation in times of peace. The 
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report of the President’s attitude has called attention to the necessity 
of conserving human energy through observing proper working hours 
in a way which perhaps nothing else done in the world has equaled. 
I wish to discuss for a little the wage standard. I have been struck 
with the relative ease with which we can secure day work from wash- 
erwomen. It is apparently as easy to secure day labor from women 
in 1917 as it was in the spring of 1915. They evidently are nearly 
as much put to it to secure sufficient subsistence for their families as 
in the days of severe unemployment. It has seemed to me as timely 
for us to study the relation between the suffering and destitution and 
deprivation that may result from insufficient wages as to study fatigue 
that may result from an over rate of production. ‘The thing we have 
opportunity to do is to study the cost in family stress and strain result- 
ing from wages that may exist. With the increasing cost of living 
are we making greater drain on the physical, moral and mental re- 
sources of our people? Is this not an opportunity for the social worker 
to be as interested and as scientific in studying an adequate wage 
standard as an adequate rate of production standard? ‘The issue is 
before us in concrete form. We are greatly concerned as a nation as 
to whether the Red Cross is to raise one hundred million dollars, 
some to be spent in the relief of soldiers’ families, but there is a 
bill before Congress for something like $150,000,000 for allowances 
to soldiers’ families not on the basis of charity, but on the basis of 
pay, of wage by right and justice. If we are interested in turning 
our thought toward an equitable wage, toward a fair standard of re- 
muneration in industry, there can be nothing to forward that standard 
more than for our nation to establish that standard first, and for us 
as social workers to become even more interested in seeing that a bill 
is passed that will secure adequate standards of living on the basis 
of adequate pay from the government for services rendered than to 
be enthusiastic for relief funds. This is the opportunity of our lives 
for making a study to point out what an adequate wage may be in 
order to maintain adequate standards of living. This is our time to 
secure pay for the soldier that will not smack of relief in any sense 
but shall be on the sound and eternal basis of justice and equity. 

20. Mrs. Wallace Tener, Pittsburgh, spoke of the girls thrown 
out of employment in the dressmakers’ shops and urged well to do 
women to buy inexpensive material for these girls to make up, since if 
they are out of work they may be forced to wrong ways of securing 
their living. 

21. Miss Gertrude Vaile, of the Department of Social Welfare, 
Denver: I want to ask for a minute to speak on the point Mrs. Tener 
made—that is, buying such things as hats and fine gowns in order to 
keep people employed. There is a fallacy there, it seems to me. At a 
time when we are driving women out of the home and children out of 
the school into industry, why should it be necessary to buy things un- 
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necessary in order to keep people employed? It seems to me that the 
problems of readjustments in industry are going to be hard. Perhaps 
we ought to take occasion to work for free employment agencies and 
get the industries readjusted. It will take clear-cut thinking. There 
is a ringing query of the Prophet Isaiah that seems to me appropriate 
for us in this situation: “Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread and your labour for that which satisfieth not?” Perhaps 
if we could get a little more clear thinking on this matter and be a little 
simpler in our desires it would not be necessary to call so many women 
from their homes to take the places of men, or to call children from their 
schools. 

22. Mr. Samuel M. Schmidt, State Board of Industries, Boston: 
I think we are at a danger zone. The fact that both houses of the 
New York legislature passed a bill that was to undo the labor legisla- 
tion which had been gained by hard work of several years, sounds a 
warning for us to be on the lookout, for it may be that those who 
are always ready to exploit the laboring class will take advantage of 
the present patriotic wave and cry for conservation to further exploit 
under the guise of national necessity. Does it not seem somewhat 
paradoxical that the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
made up of people who are dealing with the poor, of people who are 
trying to get money in order to help the poor maintain themselves, does 
it not seem paradoxical, I say, for us to discuss ways and means of 
conservation? I do not know how you are going to get blood out of a 
stone. Let us first see that these people have something to save, and 
then let us proceed to teach them how to save. Let us enable them 
to live according to a decent standard rather than according to a 
minimum standard of living. Let us eliminate the term minimum and 
substitute the term decent. If we are to look for conservation let us 
go to the food speculators and preach this gospel. Let us go to those 
who are wasting thousands of tons of food material each year in order 
to maintain high prices. Let us go to those who are able to hoard up 
vast fortunes and then have to employ all their ingenuity in providing 
wasteful means of spending it. When we will have succeeded in closing 
the large leaks of our national wastefulness, the smaller leaks that you 
will find among our working people, and among the class of people 
that we come in contact with, will take care of themselves. 

23. Mr. Alexander Fleisher of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York: May I suggest that we utilize the information 
here presented among the manufacturers and employers, and also their 
wives who are on the boards of directors of the various social agencies. 
The employers are facing this problem of adequate wage, the question 
of hours and the substitution of women for men, as seriously as any of 
us. The employers want information. We have a good deal that 
can be of help to them. As leaders in social work is it not our duty 
to tell them about this English information, now made available in 
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the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bul- 
letins Nos. 221, 222, and 223). Reprints of the various reports of 
the Health of Munitions Workers Committee and the various Eng- 
lish rules and regulations in regard to wages and hours can also be 
secured. We should approach employers and point out to them the 
material that is obtainable. Let us preach to them against overstrain 
and overwork if need be, using as our text the statement made by one 
English foreman in regard to Sunday work: “We have’ been paying 
eight days’ wages for seven days’ work in order to produce six days’ 
products.” 


THE EFFECT OF WAR UPON NORMAL ACTIVITIES OF 
SOCIAL AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS: 
INFORMAL DISCUSSION 


1. Dr. Devine presiding: The topic of the morning discussion is 
the effect of the war on normal activities of social agencies and institu- 
tions. I hope there may be some reference at the outset to the relation 
of the war to the Red Cross and of the Red Cross to other relief agencies. 
It seems to me that might be an appropriate way to open the discussion. 
There are some other topics also that have been mentioned at intervals 
in our sessions that ought to come up for more attention. I hope. there 
may be time to touch upon them. I will ask Dr. Frankel to open the 
discussion. Dr. Frankel is a member of the committee appointed by 
the American Red Cross to deal with co-operation with other agencies, of 
which Judge Lovett is chairman. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, New York: I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to this audience just what the Red Cross is attempt- 
ing to do through the recently constituted Committee on Co-operation. I 
am not speaking officially for the Red Cross, but I think it might be of 
interest to review the facts which have led up to the present position of 
the Red Cross. I need not tell this audience that recently there was 
appointed by the President of the United States a war council of the Red 
Cross with Mr. Henry P. Davison of New York as chairman. As I 
understand it, this council has been delegated with the responsibility of 
raising funds for the conduct of the Red Cross and for the supervision 
and direction of the activities of the organization. It is of course well 
known to you through the newspapers that Mr. Davison at present con- 
templates raising a hundred million dollars for this purpose and I under- 
stand he is quite sanguine that he will get the full amount. I saw in the 
newspapers the other evening that Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge of New 
York had promised to subscribe one million provided twenty-four other 
men would subscribe an equal amount. This is indicative of the im- 
mensity of the plan. So far as the war council is concerned, Mr. Persons, 
now Director General of Civilian Relief, will probably speak to you 
about its purposes. I want to tell you of this newly appointed Commit- 
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tee on Co-operation. I think its makeup will indicate to you its geo- 
graphical and other relations to the work of relief. The chairman, Judge 
Lovett, is chairman of the executive board of the Union Pacific Railroad ; 
Mr. John F. Moors of Boston is well known by social workers as presi- 
dent of the Boston Associated Charities, with whom Dr. Devine and I 
had the pleasure of working at the time of the San Francisco fire, 
Bishop Brent of the Philippines, Mr. Butler of Butler Brothers, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Hodenpyl, banker of New York, Mr. George W. Pepper of 
Philadelphia and the speaker constitute its membership. To us has been 
delegated the task of co-ordinating the various relief activities of the 
United States that exist because of the war. For the present our time 
is occupied with a careful study of the national organizations that are 
furnishing relief abroad. You may be interested to know that there 
are at least fifty, and probably seventy-five, national organizations en- 


- gaged in war relief, many of them, and probably most of them, having 


rendered very effective service. Some of them are working splendidly. 
I have in mind one particular organization, representatives of which 
have raised within the last year or two almost one million dollars merely 
for the relief of the French wounded soldiers. Possibly other organiza- 
tions are doing similar work. There may be duplication. What we are 
attempting to do now is to meet the representatives of these organiza- 
tions with a perfectly open mind, without bias of any kind, and to try 
to get their viewpoint as to how their future activities may be 
co-ordinated, supervised and directed, so that the work may be centralized 
in the Red Cross. We believe we shall be able to bring about a satis- 
factory plan, suitable to all organizations. There are certain plans now 
under way by which if it is deemed advisable, they may be admitted as 
working members of the National Red Cross organization. The 
committee has not had time because of the immensity of the work thrust 
upon it, to go into the question of relief in the United States. I am not 
in a position to say whether it will or will not undertake it. I, for one, 
should strongly advocate that the relief of the families of soldiers and 
sailors and of enlisted men in the United States likewise come within the 
province of the Red Cross and that the work be co-ordinated through it. 
I am of the impression, and I think the idea is favored by many, that such 
relief as is needed for dependent families of enlisted men, shall be pri- 
marily a function of the federal government, that Congress ought to 
make an appropriation based upon the size of the family, or upon other 
qualifications, that shall give adequate relief to the families of the men 
who are going to the front either in the army or navy for the country’s 
service, and that this shall not be considered charity, but a matter of right 
to which these families are entitled by reason of the service which the 
men and the women are giving, because the women who remain behind 
to look after the children are giving service equally as great as the men 
going to the front. Whatever the government may do there can be no 
doubt that other assistance will be required. This may not be of a finan- 
cial nature. It may be iu the nature of advice, of friendship, or the care 
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that we mean when we speak of social service. If that is to be rendered 
it seems clear to me that the co-ordinating agency to advise and plan for 
uniform work should be the Red Cross, and that it is our business as 
social workers to look forward to some such arrangement. This com- 
mittee of ours is open-minded; it is trying to find out the wishes of the 
country, and in particular what are the wishes of this group represented 
in the National Conference of Social Work. My recommendation, and 
in this I believe I may speak on behalf of the committee, is that you 
hold, as we are holding, an open and receptive mind, realizing that the 
American Red Cross is the intermediary provided by the government 
under the regulations of the war department, and by and with the wish 
and direction of the President of the United States, to be the unofficial 
agency representing the private interests of this country to give relief in 
time of war. I may not speak officially. I have no right to speak, 
except in a personal capacity, but I would like to have this meeting go 
on record as did a recent meeting of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. With your permission I am 
going to read the resolution adopted there as an_indication of what we 
might readily do here: 


‘Whereas, The National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis has organizations extending throughout every state of the Union which 
are thoroughly conversant with health conditions and pliteatheopie activities, and 

Whereas, The American Red Cross is confronted with the immense task of 
co-ordinating the health and philanthropic activities throughout the country; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association for the Study and Prevention ‘of 
Tuberculosis offer to the president of the American Red Cross the services of 
its organization for co-operation in promoting Red Cross work in any form 
that may be determined upon. 


This resolution has been sent to every anti-tuberculosis association 
in the United States affiliated with the national association. It is of 
interest to know of the spontaneous, enthusiastic and heartfelt co-opera- 
tion that is being given. In a letter attached to these resolutions sent 


out by Dr. Hatfield, secretary of the Association, he writes in part as 
follows: 


1. It should be understood that it is the duty of anti-tuberculosis asso- 
ciations to make sure that the ground gained in their territory be not lost. 

2. Anti-tuberculosis associations should immediately get in touch with the 
local Red Cross chapter and should offer to the Red Cross the services of their 
organizations in such form as may seem to be desirable, particularly along the 
line of public health and preventive work. .In order that an attitude of sympa- 
thetic co-operation be emphasized, it may be desirable to donate office room, 
and even part time of paid workers for the promotion of Red Cross work. The 
degree to which co-operation may be possible will, of course, vary in different 
sections of the country. It seems plain, however, that Red Cross chapters and 
the anti-tuberculosis agencies should be affiliated in preventive work. 

8. Where there is no organized Red Cross group in a community, it is 
suggested that the anti-tuberculosis association take steps to organize a branch 
or a local chapter. 

Since Red Cross work includes not only the care of soldiers and dependents, 
but also the prevention of:disease, and especially tuberculosis, we feel that the 


anti-tuberculosis forces are in duty bound to devote time and attention to the 
work. 


It is this co-operation, extended whole-heartedly, without restrictioiu 
and without reservation on the part of the national association, without 
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quibbling it seems to me, that is the attitude which organized social work- 
ers should be taking everywhere, and I should like, with the permission 
of this audience, to draft a resolution that might be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions that shall embody the underlying features of this 
resolution just read. 

3. Dr. Devine, presiding: The. National Conference of Social 
Work does not have the continuing activity throughout the year that 
can be placed at the disposition of the Red Cross, but the spirit of the 
resolution might appropriately find expression in this meeting, it seems 
to me. If Dr. Frankel will frame such a resolution it can be read and 
referred. If it is not opposed by anybody, and still more, if it should 
be seconded by others, it would stand as an expression which might be 
appropriate to our traditions and methods of doing work, because we are 


' primarily a conference for the free expression of views. 


4. The motion was made that Dr. Frankel be asked to prepare a 
resolution. There being no opposition, Dr. Devine requested Dr. 
Frankel to do so. 

5. In reply to a question about the plan for admitting other 
organizations as members of the Red Cross, in order to do away with 
duplication of effort, Dr. Frankel said: 

6. I cannot say more than that the committee is attempting to 
meet personally the representatives of all national organizations. It has 
a plan under consideration which it proposes to refer to the war council 
for decision. That plan involves the acceptance of the national organiza- 
tions that have passed muster and whose work is efficient, who will permit 
of a certain supervision of their work and will be prepared to make 
reports conforming to certain standards, as affiliated members, or as 
members under some other name not yet determined. 

7. Mr. Ansley Wilcox, Buffalo: I strongly approve and com- 
mend the suggestion presented in Dr. Frankel’s lucid and interesting 
statement. We are faced with complications exceedingly difficult to 
handle in connection with the new obligations to alleviate suffering and 
misery growing out of the war, and to co-ordinate and manage the relief 
agencies springing into existence. It is most commendable that the 
government is assuming unusual powers, and is calling to its aid men 
like those Dr. Frankel has named, in whom everybody has confidence, 
and who are giving time and labor and the benefit of their experience 
in an endeavor to bring order out of chaos and prepare us speedily for 
the great tasks before us. This will be done by making the American 
Red Cross the principal and central relief agency, around which all 
others must work in co-operation. 

In Buffalo, as elsewhere, all of us have been so overwhelmed with 
the multitude of appeals from organizations conducting relief work 
abroad, and already preparing to carry on such work in our own country, 
that we have not known which way to turn. Most of us have had to 
recognize the limits of our capacity to help, and have been puzzled to 
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know where our financial aid would be most effective. Some leading 
men in our city have formed a committee to co-ordinate these different 
appeals, and have invited and received contributions, which they have 
dispensed to the object indicated by the donor, if such indication has been 
given; otherwise, they have divided up the money among relief agencies 
which they have thought most deserving and effective. 

The American Red Cross is doing, and should do more largely that 
very same thing. The local chapters in Buffalo and elsewhere have been 
collecting and dispensing relief funds, using other agencies for relief 
work where they could, and this effort at co-ordination is now being 
enlarged. Without it we should be lost in chaos; there would be enor- 
mous duplication and waste, which can be avoided by such co-ordination 
of efforts under intelligent direction. 


Of course, it is a pity that we could not have taken this step two or 
three years ago when all these different agencies sprang up; but perhaps 
this is the way democracy has to work,—we must waste effort and 
allow people to work independently in order to arouse enthusiasm. 
These different appeals have served to wake people up, and have prob- 
ably produced more money than would have come from co-ordinated 
appeals from the Red Cross. But now our own emergency makes us 
realize how powerless we shall be if our efforts are scattered ; now is the 
time to act under some central guiding body which we can trust. 


I hope this Conference and its members will strongly advise that this 
plan be carried out, and will lend their influence in the effort to induce 
all local relief organizations to give their generous support to the 
National Red Cross and to the local Red Cross chapters, in an intelli- 
gent and systematic manner. 

8. The question was asked as to what methods the Red Cross and 
other agencies were taking to secure larger salaries for soldiers who are 
going to the front, so that their families would not need to have aid. 

9. Dr. Frankel replied: I would like to answer this because I 
believe it is important that we should know just what is going on. The 
question of separation allowances for soldiers, or rather, for enlisted 
men, is now before Congress in the shape of two bills, one of which was 
introduced by Senator Freylinghuysen of New Jersey, which makes pro- 
vision for governors of states to give separation allowances. I shall not 
consider that at length. The other bill is an amendment to the national 
defense act providing for an allowance of $15 a month to the family of 
all enlisted men. The estimate on the basis of this is about $144,000,000 
per annum will be required to do this. It is unsatisfactory because the 
allowance is entirely too small and it makes no differentiation based upon 
the size of the family or of its likelihood to dependency. The committee 
on labor of the National Defense Council has had the matter under 
consideration and an attempt has been made to put in an amendment to 
this bill providing for separation allowances along lines I have men- 
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tioned. At present there is a request under consideration that a special 
commission be appointed, representing all elements of the community,— 
social work, employers, chambers of commerce, and in particular, labor, 
who shall jointly attempt to draft an amendment that may be satisfactory 
to all concerned. A recent law has provided for an increase in pay from 
$15 to $30 a month, but in the case of men with dependents we feel 
the greater part of his money should not go to the soldier himself, and 
that a separation allowance if received should depend upon the remitting 
of a part of his pay to his family. 

10. Mr. W. Frank Persons, Washington, replying to a query 
about the drafting of social workers from other organizations for the 
work of the Red Cross: As Dr. Frankel has said, I do not speak 
officially for the Red Cross, even though I am an officer of the Red 
Cross, at least with respect to all the things I shall say, because as 
an officer I am scarcely out of my shell and have been in Washington 
but one and a half days since my appointment. However, I have the 
utmost conviction that what I shall say concerning the Red Cross 
represents the attitude of that organization. The Red Cross is divided 
into three parts,—the department of military relief, which is con- 
cerned with assistance to the armed forces while in the service, a 
department of chapters concerned with organization and the enlarging 
of the membership, and the department of civilian relief concerned with 
assistance to destitute civilians whether or not they have become destitute 
by the acts of war. The population of northern France which has been 
devastated by war are the subjects of help by the latter department, just 
as the dependent families of soldiers in this country may be 

I will speak only about home civilian relief. Concerning that 
problem the Red Cross organization believes that the government should 
give ample help, by allowances to families, who, Because of the sacrifice 
they have made, are in need of such help. This help should consist of 
ample pay to the soldiers ; of ample separation allowances, graded accord- 
ing to the size of the family, but given as a matter of right when 
dependency would otherwise exist, and not as charity or to be adminis- 
tered by social agencies, but by the government itself; ample disability 
allowances, and ample compensation when death comes. But when all 
these shall have been done there will be families in need of other help, 
possibly because of circumstances which do not arise directly out of the 
war or the fact that the wage-earner is absent. Whether or not the 
families thus dependent should be helped by voluntary societies or 
the Red Cross or by the government itself is a matter of difference of 
opinion, I know, but it seems to me that they must be helped if at all by 
voluntary societies, that the government aid will stop at the points which 
I have mentioned. Personally, it seems to me, that it is well that fami- 
lies thus dependent after the government has given all this necessary 
and desirable aid should be helped if in further need by friends and 
neighbors rather than through the machinery of official government. 
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The Red Cross believes that there must be ample, systematic and certain 
assistance for such needs, and the Red Cross is prepared through the 
civilian relief committees of its respective chapters, to see that such aid is 
organized. ‘The civilian relief committees do not wish nor will they 
attempt to monopolize such service. It belongs to the neighbors, and 
friends and associates of these families, but the Red Cross civilian relief 
committee should become the center of such work in each community 
for the sake of co-ordination and for the sake of effectiveness. The 
central office of the department of civilian relief must be ready to see 
that the civilian relief committees are well organized and efficient, and 
that they are co-operative and sympathetic. The further advantage of a 
local chapter having this responsibility is that it can carry on the work 
with the associated agencies in the community, with its own understand- 
ing of the situation, better than if an agent of a national relief fund were 
given that responsibility subject only to direction from Washington. 
A large part of the help to be given these families, dependent after the 
government has done its own work, requires personal service rather than 
money. There must be the utmost cordiality in the co-operation of the 
Red Cross civilian relief committee with the existing social agencies who 
have trained volunteer and paid workers ready to give service of this 
kind. That is desired by the Red Cross. 


I have frequently been asked how the Red Cross civilian relief 
work is to be financed, whether a great national fund is to be raised 
and appropriated to various communities as they require it; or whether 
the necessary funds are to be raised by the local chapters for their own 
needs. In my judgment the latter plan is preferable. It leads to local 
responsibility and I believe to efficiency and to generosity and to co- 
operation and to the minimum amount of interference or collision between 
the Red Cross and other agencies. “The Red Cross cannot help but 
know and realize that the contentment and welfare of the families of 
soldiers and sailors is a necessary element in home defense. 


The first duty of the Red Cross chapter is to so use the funds con- 
tributed for its general work as to amply meet its obligations for the 
needs of these families dependent upon its civilian committee. The 
reputation and the good favor and the usefulness of the Red Cross 
chapters in this country will be determined very largely by their eff-. 
ciency and sympathy in caring for the families whose needs are beyond 
that which the government can meet. It is vastly more difficult and 
important to deal properly with the feelings and fortunes of these people 
than to deal with inanimate things, such as hospital supplies and money, 
and I, therefore, strongly urge upon you my earnest desire that the 
trained workers and others associated with existing social agencies of this 
country shall associate themselves with the Red Cross chapters and use 
their utmost endeavors to assist in making this feature of Red Cross 
work a credit to their community, to the Red Cross, and a satisfactory 
provision for the needs of these families. 
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By the first of September there will be under arms under the United 
States flag not less than 1,250,000 men in the navy, the marines, the 
militia, the regular army and the national army to be drafted this sum- 
mer. You and I may guess what proportion of the families so repre- 
sented will soon need help. Take into account the possible delay of 
government appropriation for family allowances, the psychological effect 


_ of this talk about vast sums of money raised by the Red Cross, the 


uncertainties of livelihood in the absence of the usual bread winner, the 
coming of winter, and you may judge what part of these families will 
become known as in need of the help of the civilian committees of the 
Red Cross. If it is five per cent., or ten per cent., the number of such 
families will be vast, and upon your communities the strain will sud- 
denly be placed. 

We must be ready to take this matter seriously. The Red Cross 
knows perfectly well that the existing social agencies must be main- 
tained in full efficiency, and their resources augmented, both now and 
after the war. No matter what the Red Cross may do your own 
problems will be greater than they have been as the war goes on, and 
when it is over the broken families and devitalized men unable to pursue 
their usual occupations will. greatly increase your problems. It is 
important that your efficiency and resources should be maintained at the 
maximum, and augmented from this time on, and the Red Cross will 
be sympathetic to the efforts of the community which looks toward 
that result. This is the opportunity for the building up of a clientele 
for the existing agencies much broader than has existed. Many in each 
community are going to be conscious of a social responsibility they have 
not recognized before. The number of givers should increase, especially 
of small givers. It is our earnest hope that existing agencies doing useful 
work shall have increased membership, and larger resources, and become 
much more useful to their communities. 

I wish only to add my personal appeal for the co-operation which 
you have, I am sure, felt entirely and anxiously disposed to give. Let us 
have your co-operation with the local chapters of the Red Cross. And 
will you give me your personal co-operation by sending me suggestions 
and information that may be useful? 

11. Mr. James F. Jackson, Cleveland: In considering this sub- 
ject we should: bear in mind that the average man in the family is more 
than a meal ticket, and there is more to be done in the families of 
soldiers than merely what the government allowance can do. We of the 
charity organizations are concerned about the Red Cross. Our aim is 
to be co-operative, but we want to know if we shall be in existence so 
that we may co-operate. Will you address yourself to that proposition ? 
If we are to be effective for the Red Cross, the Red Cross will have to 
be sympathetic with our existence and support, for our organizations are 
already feeling severely the decreased income. Something must be done 
to turn larger sums of money to the charities’ support in order that we 
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may be able to co-operate and lend aid to the Red Cross. Co-operation 
is reciprocal. It is as much the duty of the Red Cross to use its present 
influence to maintain sound charities, as it is our constant duty to rendér 
invaluable aid to Red Cross. I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will see your 
way clear to give us a little light on the matter of our existence, bearing 
in mind what happened to our kind during the Civil War. 

12. Mrs. Elizabeth Neustadt, Akron, Ohio: What effect will the 
raising of local funds for the distribution of civilian relief of the Red 
Cross have upon the generosity of local people regarding their own home 
social organizations? My experience in Toronto during the first fifteen 
months of the war was that the settlements and other local organizations 
suffered financially because there was such a great desire to give to the 
Patriotic Fund. Is there danger, is there not likelihood, that generosity 
will be diverted to the Red Cross at the expense of the local social 
agencies ? 

13. Mr. Persons: It is perfectly obvious that the answer to this 
question must be an opinion, or even worse, a prophecy. I think the 
welfare of existing social agencies will depend upon the community, upon 
the activity, the energy of the agencies concerned. If you consider that 
these families of soldiers and sailors belong to the community (though 
not known by name) and that the community has committed its interest 
in their welfare to the Red Cross chapter, it is then one more com- 
munity enterprise rather than a Red Cross enterprise. It seems to me 
the interest aroused by this dramatic need will stimulate giving not only 
for the existing community purposes but for this other community pur- 
pose. The Red Cross desires that the community should support gen- 
erously the existing agencies as well as the Red Cross. ? 

14. Mr. R. M. Little, Chairman of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission: A great military necessity is upon us, and the 
social agencies of our country will be affected fundamentally thereby, 
both financially and as to their activities. We must recognize the facts. 
The Red Cross offers its services to the country at large and seeks the 
co-operation of all standard and effective social agencies that it may do 
its work well. It does not want to encroach upon the work or limit 
the activities or interfere with the contributions of existing organizations, 
but the Red Cross has a great international undertaking on its hands 
which must absorb, in considerable measure, the resources and strength 
of many of the social agencies. Those, therefore, who are engaged in 
private social activities may as well recognize the inevitable. We have 
hardly awakened, in America, to the serious business that is before us 
for many a day to come. The thought of our country will have to be 
centered more and more upon one great definite aim. Theré will be a 
multitude of schemes evolved out of the minds of social workers and 
so-called social workers which will be scrapped, and they ought to be 
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scrapped, according to my point of view, because of the larger and 
greater work to be done. 

As one formerly identified with private charities, I wish to say that 
it is high time to allow paper programs to be held in abeyance, and not 
try to foist new schemes upon communities, but to follow the larger lines 
of our national leadership and co-operate with them in our activities. 
“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” but keep to the job at 
hand, namely, to win this world’s war in the quickest possible way. We 
must pay the price at any cost, and we should not seek personal ends or 
merely attempt to conserve our own activities, but put the whole national 
strength into this one great enterprise of war for the sake of democracy, 
not merely for today, but for coming generations. 

15. Mr. Wilcox, of Buffalo: One practical suggestion I want to 
make to the Advisory Council and to the American Red Cross. It is 
important to make it plain to the American people that in supporting the 
government and the Red Cross relief work, the people must not forget 
their obligations to the poor, the suffering, and those who need help at 
home. We have all had occasion to realize the danger that our home 
charities may be neglected. When approached for their usual gifts for 
existing work, people are saying, “Do you need this as much as others 
who are asking for help? If I cannot give to-both, shall I give you 
the same amount as previously?” When our contributors have said this 
to me, I have answered, “It is up to you. What you give to us is being 
spent, in the best way, for the old, for the sick and crippled, for widowed 
and deserted mothers with children; and the welfare of the community 
depends upon it, now and in the future. You know all that. Are you 
going to withhold your money from these, and give it to others; or, are 
you going to strain yourselves and give not only from your income, but 
from your capital, in order to meet these new emergencies?” When 
this plain question can be put to contributors who are personal friends or 
acquaintances, the answer is assured; they will not refuse their usual 
gifts. But the difficulty is in reaching them all. 

The national government, through the President and his advisers, 
and the American Red Cross, can and should say this to the public gen- 
erally; and if so, it will go through the country like wildfire, and help 
us all to sustain our local and permanent charitable and social agencies. 
It is most important that this should be stated at once, and with 
emphasis, to help the local social agencies in their struggle for existence. 
Recently there was a little item of this kind in the newspapers, coming, 
I believe, from some woman’s organization, and addressed to the women 
of the country, urging that in supporting the Red Cross and other 
national movements, neglect should not be allowed to fall on local 
charities. “That item was reproduced all over the country, and came to 
me from many sources through a clipping service. It is worthy of the 
efforts of the President himself, and of the national leaders in relief 


work, to say this now more fully and with more emphasis, in such a way 
that it will reach all people. ’ 
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16. The suggestion was made that much money may be saved 
if the women of our various communities who are properly trained 
are sent to visit families who seem to need aid, and find out the family 
resources, how much clothes there are in the house that can be made 
over, and how much foodstuffs, and teach the women in those families 
how best to provide for the family on the least money. I find in making 
scientific investigations a great deal of money can be saved,—more than 
is realized by persons who have not been inside these homes. During 
the last eight months I have talked with two thousand women for the 
purpose of finding out just these points, and I believe it is going to be 
experience rather than money that many of these women need. 

17. Prof. Franklin Johnson, University of Toronto: The experi- 
ence of Canada may be helpful in this regard. What Mr. Persons has 
just said is the same view which I wish to express. At the commence- 
ment of the war three years ago, there was some trouble in raising money 
in Toronto and other Canadian cities, as has been said. People thought 
harder financial times would come, and they foresaw the great financial 
obligations certain to result from the war. But as time went on and the 
obligations began to make themselves felt and the war appeals began to 
come in, such as the Patriotic Fund, the Canadian Red Cross, and many 
others, including numerous local and city appeals, it has had the effect 
of cultivating givirig. People are giving more generously. The spirit 
of liberality has been stimulated and has grown. One element in this is 
perhaps the fact that these appeals are made separately, there being no 
federated system of single giving and single appeal. No war time 
financial campaign which I have at present in mind has failed to raise 
a sufficient amount. The old familiar social organizations in Toronto 
are receiving their required support, and with one exception are con- 
tinuing their work. There is but one institution in the city which since 
the beginning of the war has been discontinued on account of financial 
reasons, and that was because the government grant was withdrawn. 
They have had to canvass for funds, and to be active and energetic in 
their management, but they are doing their regular work. Many insti- 
tutions have even expanded their work, like the Children’s Aid Society 
of Toronto, which in addition to its former plant has opened a new 
building. None of the different lines of familiar social work have failed 
to receive public support or have really suffered despite the well-worn 
familiarity of their claims as compared with the newer war appeals. As 
said, many of them are doing increased work, are showing more useful- 
ness, and have the public more generally with them than before the war. 

With conditions in the United States similar to those in Canada, this 
country will probably show the same result. The war should lead to 
increased liberality and to increased interest in social needs and problems. 

18. Mrs. Katherine M. Briggs, United Charities, Chicago: The 
experience of Chicago may be helpful to other cities. In April and May, 
the United Charities experienced so much difficulty in getting its usual 
financial support, that the Financial Secretary called together the repre- 
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sentatives (directors or superintendents) of seven leading agencies to 
consider the problem. At this meeting it was decided that Mr. Charles 
W. Folds, President of the United Charities, and Mr. W. S. Reynolds, 
Chairman of the Cenfral Council of Social Agencies, should present the 
local charities situation to the Citizen’s War Board. ‘Thereupon, the 
Citizens’ War Board issued a strong statement concerning the disastrous 
result to the community if social agencies were neglected, and making 
urgent appeal to the public to continue full support. This appeal, com- 
ing as it did from a body of men who held the attention and confidence 
of Chicago, was immediately effective in relieving the financial strain 
to a considerable degree. Besides this, the Central Council of Social 
Agencies planned a systematic publicity program to stimulate and sustain 
general interest. 

_ 19. Dr. Devine: I think with Dr. Little that while there will be 
a winnowing process, a separation of the chaff from the wheat, enabling 
each community to determine which things are vital and necessary, that 
they may survive and flourish, even under strong pressure, I think also 
that some agencies that represent the wheat and not the chaff, desirable 
socially, useful agencies, which under peace conditions ought to be con- 
tinued and developed and enlarged, will find some of their activities 
retrenched and some of their staffs reduced. I think we cannot be sure 
that financial difficulties will come only to the chaff. The war, in other 
words, is demanding a large part of the national wealth and it would not 
be unreasonable to expect that some of the things which we would have 
been glad to do and which ought to be done will have to be postponed 
or may never be done at all because of what the war is costing us. We 
shall be able to appeal to greater generosity to meet a part of this 
expense; we shall endeavor to cut out waste, to develop thrift agencies 
that will find new and unexpected sources of revenue. We should do 
the utmost we can in all these directions, but unless we are prepared as 
individuals to cut to the bone, and even to see our poorer friends, the 
people we would like to help by generous assistance, also share in the 
national sacrifice, we shall not be prepared for the experiences that lie 
ahead of us. 

I should like to make a reference to a discussion in another section 
yesterday afternoon. I refer to the remarks Dr. Southard made with 
regard to the petition which we have been asked to sign suggesting 
that a new statement of the purposes of the war be made. I was not 
present at the discussion. In so far as the speaker intended to give the 
impression that we should exercise discrimination in all the things we 
sign and not put our names down following the names of prominent 
people without intelligent discrimination I find myself in hearty accord. 
I did not write that petition, and in signing it I tried to apply dis- 
crimination. If anybody has been disturbed by the thought that it might 
have been unpatriotic I would like to say what is necessary to reassure 
him. As one whose son is in training camp with his father’s permission 
and entire approval, as one who is investing whatever he can save in the 
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liberty loan, as one who believes in universal military service and the 
vigorous prosecution of the present war to bring it to a successful and 
early end, who finds himself in entire sympathy with the remarks of 
ex-President Taft yesterday, I still was able to sign that statement with 
the entire approval of all the mind that I could bring to bear upon it. 
I do think it is of the utmost importance that the changes that have 
come about since the reply of the Entente Allies some months ago should 
be taken into account at the earliest possible moment consistent with the 
judgment of the President and in the national interest, and that we 
should have a fresh and appropriate statement of the purposes for which 
we and democratic Russia and the self-governing peoples of the world 
are now engaged in the war, and of the conditions under which it would 
appear to us that the purposes for which we are at war had been 
accomplished. 
20. The following resolution was introduced by Dr. Frankel, and 
was referred, without debate, to the Committee on Resolutions: 
Whereas, The National Conference of Social Work has members in every 
state of the Union who are interested in and conversant with social and philan- 
thropic activities, and 
Whereas, The American Red Cross is confronted with the immense task 
of co-ordinating these activities throughout the country; therefore, be it 
esolved, That the National Conference of Social Work recommends that 


its members endeavor to obtain the co-operation of the organizations with which 


they are connected to be offered to the American Red Cross in promoting Red 
Cross work. 
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WHAT OF MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS SHOULD THE SOCIAL 
CASE WORKER KNOW AND APPLY ?* 


Richard C. Cabot, M. D., Boston 


This is the first time when I have been given an opportunity at the 
National Conference to present facts. I have usually been assigned the 
task of presenting generalities, whether glittering or not. But tonight 
I have the opportunity of telling you about some of the most useful things 
I have to deal with. What parts of medicine do social workers need to 
know in their daily tasks? 

In the first place, this topic assumes that all social workers, not just 
a few, meed medical knowledge. We assumed, when medical social 
work started, that the medical social worker was a different kind of per- 
son in some ways. We got over that very soon—but I do not know that 
the general public has. The medical social worker is simply a social 
worker serving in a hospital, and he does not need different training on 
that account. All medical social workers need a full course such as 
is given in the schools of philanthropy, and they will not be fitted for their 
work until they have had such a course. In the same way, social work- 
ers are not fitted for their work until they have had something of medi- 
cine. My task is to try to indicate what knowledge of medicine they 
should have. 

The attempt to get out of the total field of medicine a certain por- 
tion which can be used honorably by those who do not call themselves 
doctors or pretend to diaghose or treat disease is nothing new. The 
field of the nurses’ work simplifies the attempt. I have spoken of this as 
an honorable use; there are other uses of portions of medical knowledge 
which we of the medical fraternity do not regard as honorable; for 
instance the treatment of the eyes without reference to other parts of the 
body. Our attempt is to make possible an honorable and workable di- 
vision of medical knowledge separable from the rest of medicine, which 
should be the property of all those who do social work, whether they 
have to do with hospitals or not. 

What we should know seems to me something parallel to our general 
knowledge of geography. Most people know about the country im- 
mediately about them with some degree of thoroughness; so we need to 
know as social workers the portions of medicine immediately adjoining 
social work. But most of us know a little more about geography that is 
farther away from us than we did three years ago. One of the obvious 
good effects of the war which even the pacifists will agree to is that it 
has increased our knowledge of geography. In the same way the de- 
mands of war are going to increase the knowledge of medicine possessed 
by social workers. So from a nucleus of necessary knowledge which, 
like our geography, becomes something we cannot get on without, social 
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workers will be progressing all through their lives, picking up more and 
more, the longer they live, of the knowledge of medicine. This assumes 
that the limits may be some distance off. No one can know too much 
about medicine. ‘The danger of a little knowledge is a danger to which 
the whole human race is condemned; and still in spite of this danger we 
have no hesitation in recommending social workers to use a little medical 
knowledge—a little less than what doctors have—and constantly to in- 
crease their original holdings as the years go on. 

What in particular social workers should know, of course, I can- 
not adequately deal with tonight. I can perhaps indicate what seem to me 
the high lights of this knowledge social workers should aim to possess. 


‘Social workers should know enough medicine to steer their clients prop- 


erly to the right people, medical or non-medical, steer them to the right 
physician, to the right institution, and at the right time, and with sufficient 
urgency to get them to their destination. One of the reasons that socia! 
workers do not always “deliver the goods” in this sense, get people to 
the requisite persons or institutions, is because they do not know quite 
enough medicine to present their views with urgency. One has to know 
something about .it in order even to steer people in the right direction. 
It is necessary for social workers to know a little about the psychology of 
doctors, a fascinating subject to which I commend you, as something most 
important—what the doctor will and won’t do, what you may expect of 
him and what you may not expect of him, and so on. 

The second group of facts are those sufficient to protect healthy 
people from needing a doctor at all; that is, knowledge in especial of 
the causes and methods of transmission of disease. This is a field in 
which doctors themselves are often quite ignorant, and nurses too. It is 
invaluable and is one thing which both have to learn from the more expert 
type of social worker. The knowledge of causes of disease and the ways 
disease is transmitted is so important to the health of the social workers, 
themselves, that it should not be neglected. This is one of those parts of 
medicine which can be learned out of books. It is called etiology—the 
causes and methods of transmission of disease. ‘That is the most im- 
portant thing we can possibly know, to keep well people from getting 
sick. Most of us know that the great preventive movements like the 
anti-tuberculosis movement, have been started by social workers, and have 
been backed up later on by the doctors. That is because of the particular 
interest of social workers in the methods of transmission of disease. By 
this knowledge they can keep people well and prevent needless exposure 
to fresh disease. 

Thirdly, social workers should have enough knowledge to get a gen- 
eral idea of the period and duration of long diseases. It is most im- 
portant for one who is making a social plan to know how long an illness 
is going to last—days, weeks, months, years. This requires special abil- 
ity, such as even skilled physicians sometimes do not possess, regarding 
unusual diseases, but which almost all physicians and many social workers 
do possess, about common diseases. Not all social workers know that the 
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word “acute” does not mean severe. It means short. Poison ivy is an 
acute disease; it is over in ten days or two weeks. 

Fourthly, social workers need to know enough about medicine to give 
advice on matters of general hygiene, and above all, to practice it them- 
selves. Remember Chaucer’s poor parson who had to do with the Ten 
Commandments, but first he practiced them himself. Social workers 
will never be ideal teachers of hygiene until they practice it themselves. 

Fifthly, social workers must know enough medicine not to get fooled 
by quacks. We had quite a lively agitation in Boston last year over 
the question of legalizing the practice of a Chinese herb doctor who had 
cured so many of our prominent citizens after physicians had failed that 
there was a vigorous movement in the legislature to get him legalized. 
As part of that agitation I visited him and passed an interesting after- 
noon with him and saw some of his patients. One of the things which 
amazed me was the ignorance of physical ailments shown by these busi- 
ness and social leaders. One example to show how it was possible for 
him to do some good in spite of his ignorance: I stood with my back 
against the wall while forty-five of his patients passed and told me the 
story of their cures, the Chinese doctor standing opposite. A lady, whose ° 
name is well known in Boston, came past in the line. I said, “What did 
he cure you of?” She answered, “He cured me of paralysis of the right 
kidney.” I turned to the doctor and said: “You cured her of paralysis 
of the right kidney?” He replied: “I am not quite sure, it may have 
been the left kidney, but I cured her.” There may be some people who 
might not be caught that’way; there certainly was not a person in that 
room who thought it anything at all strange; but there is no such thing 
as paralysis of the kidney. That knowledge would have saved them from 
supposing the Chinaman knew anything whatever about medicine. It 
would not necessarily keep them from going to him. 

That brings me to the observation that ‘social workers should know 
first the simpler parts of physiology, the simpler workings of our organs. 
Few social workers know anything about it, but it would be much better 
if they did. It can be learned from a book. ‘There are books written 
on the subject for use of just such people as social workers. They are 
not the books the physicians need, but they are what you need. 

That every social worker should know something about tuberculosis 
goes without saying. The sort of knowledge I mean may be exemplified 
by this. Everybody knows the tuberculosis patient needs outdoor life, 
but not everybody knows that outdoor life does not mean exercise. In 
the mind of the average person the terms are so bound up that they think 
one goes with the other. Not everyone knows that Dr. Trudeau 
won his health back because he happened by mere accident to discover 
that he could enjoy himself out of doors without exercise. He went to 
the Adirondacks to die and to have a little fun before he died, and he 
found that lying still in bed he could enjoy his favorite sport, that he 
could rest out of doors. That is a thing some social workers do not know. 
Then they need to know something about syphilis. Most social workers 
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have gathered some book knowledge of it. You can get a perfectly 
definite knowledge of it without trying to stretch over into the whole 
field of science of this disease. The same with gonorrhea, though this 
disease needs to be studied in some detail; and with rickets, which is so 
common among the poor. Nobody knows much about it, and it is doubt- 
ful if we have control over the disease. It is not essential to steer a 
patient to an expert in rickets, because there is no such thing. The same 
with baby feeding, with the difficulties of children whose nutrition goes 
wrong from the start, as contrasted with those in whose cases it goes 
wrong after two or three years; they must be steered to an expert. 
Eczema is common and is often suspected of being syphilis or some other 
disease. It does not need the skill of a highly trained specialist. 

Varicose veins have an important bearing upon economic life, and 
social workers should know that they are curable by operation. The vast 
majority of people who are limping around half their lives do so because 
they do not know that. Social workers should know something of the 
numerous complaints that are miscalled rheumatism. Probably no word 
has been so misused, no word covers such a multitude of diagnostic sins. 
There is a complaint now definitely called rheumatism, that is, called so 
by physicians, but it is relatively rare, and almost never is it seen in elderly 
people who think they have it. Of feeblemindedness and insanity I shall 
not say anything, because Dr. Healy will cover that subject. Of alcohol- 
ism I think the social worker has to have pretty expert knowledge. Many 
social workers have such expert knowledge. For many years this disease 
was dealt with without recognizing it.as such: Social workers cannot 
know too much about it, and they can easily master all that is known. 
Lastly, the disabilities of old age. I have spoken of the newly born. 
Those of old age are certain to come to the social worker, and he should 
know which things can be helped by a physician and which cannot be. 

This is not a hopelessly large program. It does not require three 
years of training in a hospital. It need not take more than a reasonable 
portion of the curriculum of school work, and it seems necessary to a 
considerable extent in many of the schools for training social workers. 
We should make sure that this is a necessity for all social workers, and 
not for some of them. ‘Those who passed through the schools earlier 
should be taking post graduate courses in this subject. 


THE BEARINGS OF PSYCHOLOGY ON SOCIAL CASE 
WORK : 


William Healy, M. D., Director Judge Baker Foundation, Boston 


Competent case work of today for courts, institutions and other 
public and private social agencies is built upon foundations composed of 
materials quarried from several regions of investigation. In seeking 
these diverse materials, the case worker shows a marked departure from 
the older methods of not so long ago, when a few items of specific fact 
were surrounded by a cloud of general impressions, and decree was passed 
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with this flimsy structure masquerading as adequate information upon 
which to base judgment. The newer procedure insists upon social work 
being ranked among those efforts in which common sense desire for 
efficient results demands the application of scientific knowledge. 


Not, of course, everywhere and by everybody in social work is there 
request as yet for all the light which may actually be thrown upon 
problems, just as all farmers are not yet studying the science of farming 
that they may produce better crops; but we may look forward with com- 
plete assurance to a morrow when a vastly greater scientific spirit shall 
invade social effort. That this is desirable, who will gainsay? It is 
only strange that heretofore there has been comparatively so little appli- 
cation of science in studying the individual’s relationship to the social 
organism. 

The one science that has the most to contribute, now or ultimately, 
to social case work is unquestionably the science of the mind. Human 
beings are what they are in the fullest measure, in their successes or in 
their failures, by virtue of the activities, weak or strong, pernicious or 
benign, of the mental life. The body itself is merely the agent of the 
mental life, and environment is simply the stage upon which all activities 
take place. Practical, applied psychology logically must be, then, of 
utmost importance for understanding the real life of human beings. 

Very many, indeed, of the situations into which case workers enter 
have aspects of mental life clearly at the core of the problem. For the 
most part, unfortunately, it is the many varieties of human failure which 
come as grist to the social worker’s mill, and diagnostic studies are essen- 
tial for the determination of what can be done by this or that treatment 
of the human material at hand. But also no less delicate situations 
arise and no less important outcomes are at stake when the individual 
presents no failure—this may be, for instance, in placing children, 
whether into homes by child placing agencies, or in occupational placing 
through vocational guidance or, to be sure, in educational placing 
through differentiation of the school curriculum. All of these really 
require just as careful scientific investigation of the individual’s make-up 
and ultimate promise as the handling of already evident maladjustments. 

How thoroughly mental capacity or the mental life in some way is 
responsible for what has happened or, for that. matter, what will happen, 
must be evident upon very slight survey of the specific problems involved. 
It may be that it is the economies of a household which are under con- 
sideration, perhaps in pension or relief cases, and as such the affair can 
be regarded as crassly ‘material. But over and over again we practically 
find that the real question centers about the mental capacities and mental 
acquirements of individuals, not only in regard to earning power, but 
also concerning proper expenditure of relief funds. 

And when the problem involves specifically physical conditions, 
causing disability with diminishing or complete lack of earning power, 
how often the main point of the situation is whether mental powers are 
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intact or are affected. Or, in other cases, with mental capacities what 
they are, innately or by virtue of training, the question is that of adjust- 
ments in the industrial organism which possibly may be made for the 
individual. The real problem of alcoholism is alcoholic mental dis- 
ability; of syphilis is, mainly, damage of cerebral arteries and ensuing 
mental change. In old age the point is more the increasing breakdown 
of mental forces and capacities, than it is the fact of physical weakness. 

Or in taking up the many facts and effects of, say, housing condi- 
tions, what, we may ask, is the major point? Is it not how these 
environmental circumstances affect conduct and morality? Unfortu- 
nate conditions of this kind for the most part influence adversely in 
proportion as they affect thoughts and mental images and mental re- 
actions. ‘The partial disabilities resulting from vitiated air, the physical 
and temperamental irritations from too close contact with other human 
beings, the almost unavoidable absence of conceptions of the better mean- 
ings of life resulting from intimate and promiscuous observations of 
functions of the body and the daily witnessing of coarse habits—all these 
produce undesirable conduct tendencies in proportion as they affect 
mental life. Indeed, the main criterion of the relative perniciousness of 
crowded and otherwise poor housing conditions is really in their effect 
on the mental life and the nervous system—and the most direct case-work 
inquiry into results of these circumstances is by the use of the psychologi- 
cal criterion, as much as possible from the very first of any investigation. 

Applied psychology may well offer the social worker a number of 
established generalizations and groups of facts for consideration. Select- 
ing from among these, we have the following: 

(a) Inasmuch as gathering together the facts concerning causes 
of human failures forms a large part of social case work, and since in 
every instance the outlook for the future is the most important point on 
which opinion is to be formed, the main matter for understanding is 
always the qualities of the individual under consideration. These are 
for the most part to be given in terms of mental status. Knowledge of 
mental limitations and capacities is essential, not only that correct ideas 
of causation of present conditions may be conceived, but also in order 
that such a picture may be sketched of future possibilities as shall safely 
guide efforts at adjustment and amelioration. 

The psychological point of view in its relation to social science is 
emphasized strongly in McDougall’s widely read Social Psychology; 
in relation to case work it forms the basis of Mary E. Richmond’s Social 
Diagnosis, and applied to special fields it is particularly exemplified in 
The Offender by Burdette Lewis and in a forthcoming work on illegiti- 
macy by Kammerer. Other studies of the homeless, the unemployed, 
the vagrant, the inebriate, of desertion, of divorce and of charity recipi- 
ents have appeared as scientific fragments. It is to be hoped that some 
time these, together with important data concerning such matters as the 
mental life of different types of immigrants of groups living under vari- 
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ous conditions in city or country, etc., may be collected into a serviceable 
manual for social workers. 

(b) From psychology the social worker can learn the types of 
disability and peculiarity which are defined as entities, and I would insist 
that knowledge of these to the extent of comprehending how mental life 
is through these abnormalities in general affected and what their social 
implications are should be part of the basic equipment of all who in social 
work deal with human beings. Fortunately, too, there is also need for 
acquaintance with the fact of special abilities, sometimes latent, unsus- 
pected and often of significance for success. It is to be discountenanced 
that mere acquaintance with definitions should lead to the making of 
what professional people sometimes call “street car diagnosis,” but 
through knowledge of types there should be constant desire for competent 
study and diagnosis of mentality. With this should come realization of 
the social purport of such findings as are professionally made. 

Because it has been found practically useful by many, I here present 
from my text book a graphic scheme of the forms and relationships of the 
main types of mental abnormality. 
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(c) At this point it should be clearly emphasized that notwith- 
standing definitions of types, characteristic examples of which stand out 
clearly enough, psychology finds that there is almost never a sharp line 
of demarcation between the normal and the abnormal. Even the border 
line between feeble-mindedness and ordinary ability is altogether too 
foggy for close definition, and there is no wall with the sane on one side 
and the insane on the other. Individuals are not infrequently found 
whose status it is impossible to clearly determine because they are on the 
border between normality and some form of abnormality. 

For an interesting exposition of the facts concerning the borders 
of insanity and the parts played in society and civilization by border-line 
cases, refer to the work of Grasset, translated under the name of The 
Semi-Insane. Satisfactory studies of the border-line between mental 
defect and normality have not yet found their way into text books, but 
atticles are frequently appearing nowadays on this point. 
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(d) Applied psychology should explicitly teach that its own 
laboratory tests very often do not alone furnish a range of facts sufficient 
for making prognosis concerning ability of the individual to achieve a 
normal measure of success in the world. Only too often mental tests 
as given do not cover enough ground-to adequately size up all the capaci- 
ties upon which industrial and social achievement depend. There are 
several kinds of qualities which frequently are not shown with surety in 
the testing room: ambition, steadiness of purpose, demeanor as a general 
trait, habits of care of the person, etc. Our experience in following up 
cases confirms the good sense of Helen Thompson Woolley’s statements, 
drawing attention to these often unascertained traits as properly qualify- 
ing the results of examinations. 

(e) Physchologists dwell on the fact that reaction, whether in the 
form of speech or action, is always the result of two factors, the stimu- 
lus and the reacting organism. - In the situation created by a social 
agent doing professional work with people, interpretation of what occurs 
should include evaluation of the influence of the social worker as stimu- 
lus. There are two personal components involved in the result, two 
individuals, each with separate outlooks and standards. Who does not 
know individuals who react in entirely different ways to different people? 
The phases of conduct and thought shown to the social worker may not 
be representative; they may be better or worse than the reactions shown 
ordinarily. This goes so far that, as Dr. Fernald said years ago concern- 
ing the giving of set mental tests, not infrequently finding the significance 
of the response really includes measurement of the mood and conditions 
of both examiner and examined. 

(f) Coming now to what specific information is necessary for the 
social worker concerning types of disability and peculiarity, we may first 
consider feeble-mindedness. I should advise going to Tredgold’s text 
book Mental Deficiency for clear outlines. Definitions and main social 
implications should be thoroughly grasped. Unfortunately for the latter 
aim, the bearings of mental defect are not so simple as they would seem 
from reading text-books. Cases as seen in the everyday world present 
features with which it is not particularly necessary to reckon in institu- 
tional life, and altogether the variations of abilities among even the 
feeble-minded has received too scant attention. Actually, one finds, as 
Dr. Weidensall found in her study of maids, that general mental defect 
may be accompanied by special ability for some particular kind of work 
that makes the individual a thoroughly serviceable member of society. 
The social problem, then, is much more complicated than mere laboratory 
tests or institutional experience would indicate. 

(zg) The problem of lesser grades of mental defect, whether sub- 
normality—namely, defect upon some general level higher than that of 
feeble-mindedness, or defect in some significant special phase of mental 
life, is also of much practical importance. We see numerous cases where 
appreciation of the true status concerning mentality might have led to 
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vastly better educational, vocational and other social adjustments. For 
understanding the significance of these curious variations of capacities, 
Dr. Bronner’s recent work on The Psychology of Special A bilities and 
Disabilities may be consulted with profit. 

(h) The possibility that evident mental dullness may be due to 
physical conditions which directly or indirectly affect the central nervous 
system seems to be not sufficiently realized. There may be mental dull- 
ness from physical ailments which are not recognized as really disabling 
the individual; there is the mental lethargy arising from poor conditions 
of living, whether of nourishment or hygiene; and there is the dullness 
from debilitating habits, whether those that exhaust or those that load the 
system with poisons to brain cells. Psychology teaches, above all, the 
dependence of efficient mental life upon the integrity of physiological 
conditions. 

(i) concerning constitutional inferiority, medico-psychology em- 
phasizes that here is a peculiar type of abnormality very important for 
the social worker to understand. The strange lack of ability to adjust 
to the demands of society on the part of an individual who is neither by 
tests mentally defective nor insane, strongly marks this class. In a 
special chapter on the subject, I, myself, have endeavored to set forth 
clearly the traits and conduct tendencies of these constitutional inferiors. 

(j;) The nature of the separate insanities of which medico-psy- 
chology speaks, instead of using the single term insanity, should be 
explicitly known by the social worker, and also their relation to diseases, 
particularly to syphilis and to poisonings,—for example, alcoholism. 
Take such a book as that by Diefendof (Clinical Psychiatry) and from 
it glean the main facts concerning the characteristics and relationships of 
the various mental diseases. 

(k) Epilepsy is a bodily ailment with the most serious psychologi- 
cal and social implications. The varieties of the disease manifestations 
are several, especially on the mental side, and cause an immense amount 
of maladjustment in the world. The difficulty is that physical signs by 
which the trouble is ordinarily recognized are frequently not present and 
few, except specialists, appreciate the true nature of the curious phe- 
nomena which mar an epileptic’s career. The social worker should know 
explicitly the facts concerning these appearances. They may well be 
gathered from Spratling’s volume on Epilepsy. 

(1) About the so-called less important mental aberrations, such as 
those where the symptoms are chronic, but not violent in manifestation, 
and those from which there is fairly rapid recovery, one may state that 
for the social worker these offer more serious problems than the out-and- 
out cases which are transferred to hospitals. The nature and variety of 
these, too, as well as the significant characteristics of psychopathic or 
peculiar personalities should be clearly known by reference to some suit- 
able work on clinical psychiatry. The work of Grasset, already referred 
to, covers part of the ground concerning mental peculiarities, 
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(m) In regard to special abilities which may mean so much for 
constructive work in educational and vocational placing, whether pre- 
viously there has been obvious maladjustments or not, one may merely say 
that psychology is beginning to awaken to its own possibilities in the way 
of competent diagnosis. The social worker in a few places can get some 
help already in this direction and may look forward to the future 
development of many possibilities. 

(n) Psychologists are coming much to the front nowadays with 
studies of the character of mental content which acts as determinant for 
behavior. This is a matter quite apart from studying mental ability or 
the set of mind which we call mental peculiarity. That this inquiry into 
the ideas and images which control the mind is highly important who can 
doubt? It carries us at once into investigation of the commanding 
internal forces which go to make the outwardly expressed interests of 
life and, indeed, character itself. It leads us to study those strange 
inner besetments which are called mental conflicts. 

Social workers should firmly implant in themselves appreciation of 
these most active elements in mental life in order that they may be on 
the lookout for what may be needful to explain adequately many a situa- 
tion concerning human conduct. 

And in line with this comes knowledge of the structure and force 
of mental habits. We may hark back again and again with great profit 
to that wonderful chapter on habit by William James, most quoted, and 
most read of all his fine work. We may learn from this great psycholo- 
gist the fact that our entire social structure is built upon the foundation 
of mental habit, and we may safely infer that to overlook habit as a 
force in either the breaking down or building up of successful living is 
to neglect one of the greatest determiners of human achievement. 

In the light of such facts a broad psychological outlook shows the 
utter absurdity of attempting to offer anything but the barest suggestion 
of either mental or social prognosis as the result of a brief laboratory 
testing, such as is so frequently exploited nowadays. The deeper issues 
also have to be explored. 

(o) In a general way, any experienced social worker knows the 
existence of variations of mental traits according to race and nationality. 
Racial differences in mental ability apart from the result of educational 
training have already been shown by psychologists to be slight, at least 
among civilized peoples. But estimation of peculiarities as diverging 
from our normal must be made with knowledge of national and racial 
temperament and social habits; for instance, of self-control and ‘mental 
attitude. Unacquainted with the violent demonstrations of temper by 
southern Italians, one might suppose a man beating his head against the 
wall to be insane, or a typical exhibition of atrabiliary Scandinavian 
temperament might seem to betoken melancholia, as Slavic romanticism 
leading to a dual attempt at suicide appears to some of us a “crazy per- 
formance.” The less extreme racial characteristics, such as extreme 
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negro volubility or nervous excitement of Russian Jews under stress are 
not so readily mistaken for aberrational qualities. 


A study of race psychology has not yet been written, but, as social 
workers, we look with keen expectancy for the appearance of the work 
of Professor W. I. Thomas. In the meantime, the main fact of differ- 
ence is to be remembered and utilized for interpretation. 


(p) Then, the social worker who is, as he or she should be, first 
and foremost a seeker for truth, cannot afford to neglect some study 
of the psychology of testimony. _The curious tricks that our own memo- 
ries play and the strange, unintentional unreliabilities of accounts given 
by others, are coming to be a part of scientific knowledge of the compara- 
tive reliability of testimony. I would emphasize, but need not dwell on, 
this most important point, merely suggesting reference to the pages on 
this topic in Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis. 

It must be evident from the above that I am unqualifiedly convinced 
that social case work is not likely to be done well by the ingenuous, the 
immature, or persons without special training. Psychology certainly 
teaches with great assurance that work which demands, above all, judg- 
ment of human beings must not be entered into with uncritical standards 
for guidance. It is not a realm in which outward appearances or even 
conversational abilities are to be used as safe criteria. Those of us who 
have had years of experience in trying to understand the bases of some 
social situations, see clearly that the giving of many mental tests, and 
the gathering of many other data are often necessary for determining 
the essential facts of the mental life of an individual. A few experiences 
with cases in which general demeanor would seem to indicate feeble- 
mindedness, or where brightness of expression suggests mental alertness, 
or where special language ability exists, misleading everybody until 
mental tests have been given, entirely persuade one of the weakness of 
proceeding in any constructive effort on the basis of superficial diagnosis 
or opinion. 

I am not asking for an undue amount of study of psychology by 
social case workers. Some of the shorter books mentioned should be 
read almost in entirety, and certain chapters and selected portions fn 
others. The beginner in psychology or one who would review would do 
well to commence with perusal of most of, say, Muensterberg’s General 
and Applied Psychology. The works listed below should be in the 
libraries of schools for social workers and in social workers’ clubs. It 
might be profitable for clubs to substitute for desultory reading of peri- 
odicals and books, and for series of unrelated lectures, a well planned 
season of study of psychology that bears upon social case work. 

It must not remain a charge against social case work that it attempts 
no fundamental understanding of the human material it works with. As 
a matter of training, much more important than studying relief expen- 
ditures and compiling statistics and making records, is accurate knowl- 
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edge of the phases of mental life which are synonymous with disability, 
or which indicate the limits beyond which social effort is wasted ; or, on 
the other hand, which open some new and promising pathway to better 
adjustments of life. 
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THE SOCIAL CASE WORKER’S TASK 


Mary E. Richmond, Director, Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


First of all, it would seem necessary for the social case worker to 
stake out his claim to the word social, for I find that some members 
of this year’s Conference are inclined to dispute it. They assert, for 
instance, that a recent book of mine should be called Individual Diag- 
nosis because it is not and does not pretend to be a diagnosis of the 
ills of society. Well, in medicine a diagnosis describes disease as it 
appears in the individual organism; in botany it describes not the 
genus but the combination of points which are characteristic of the 
individual plant. When, therefore, we describe the social difficulties 
of a human being, as we more completely understand them through a 
study of his social relationships, it would be tautological to call the 
description “an individual diagnosis.” But it may well be distinguished 
from physical diagnosis on the one hand and from mental diagnosis on 
the other by calling it social diagnosis. There may be other uses of 
these two words in combination, but the use now rapidly being adopted 
by social case workers is both literal and sound. 

It is true that the word social has many meanings. As it has been 
adopted in the usage of this Conference and is now incorporated into 
the Conference title, it has a meaning at once more inclusive and more 
exclusive than some who glibly use the word seem to realize. The 
criterion of the social, its indispensable element always, is the influence 
of mind upon mind. This influence may be exercised in a small group, 
such as the family, the kindred, or the other personal contacts of a 
given subject, or it may be the result of a loose-jointed but vital inter- 
national fellowship. Many things termed social lack this essential 
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element utterly because there is no mental interaction within the group. 
The dependent classes, about which we have heard so much in these 
conferences, are not a social group at all, nor is any other arbitrary group- 
ing likely to become so. ‘The approach to social questions is a varied 
one. One may be deeply interested in the manifestations of social rela- 
tionships in the individual—realizing, indeed, that the individual is 
their product, that his central self is bounded “by his conscious interests 
and affections”; or one may instinctively begin at the other end and 
seek a better adjustment of social relationships by the manipulation of 
larger units, by what we call mass betterment. Social work includes 
both approaches; so closely do they interplay that it would be a top- 
heavy and ineffective thing if either were neglected. 

Dr. Cabot has just pointed out the folly of trying to treat a 
portion of the eye without knowing the whole eye. The social life of 
man is even more complicated than the mechanism of the eye—so com- 
plicated that this evening’s program might be taken as a partial demon- 
stration of the need of combining many points of view and many 
explanations when we attempt to be social. The social case worker 
can hardly hope to effect the best possible adjustment in but one human 
life awry without seeking the special knowledge of others about occupa- 
tions, recreations, government, or without seeking the aid of still others 
whose art is healing the body, and of others again who heal the mind. 
The social case worker has a specialty, too, however. His, too, is an art— 
the art (if I may venture a definition) of bringing about better adjust- 
ments in the social relationships of individual men, or women, or chil- 
dren. It mattefs not in what agency, public or private, this is achieved. 
If this chiefly is what we are doing—whether in a school, a court- 
house, a hospital, or wherever—we are social case workers. 

It should not have needed these three years, or nearly three, of 
war to convince us that such adjustments are going to have to be made 
and on a large scale. That they should be made not athwart the 
stream of mass progress but in closest sympathy with it, and in closest 
co-operation, too, with such professions as are represented on this plat- 
form tonight, should be self-evident also. 

The attitude of some of the social reformers in this Conference 
toward the social case workers who make up the bulk of its membership 
reminds me of an anecdote of the Spanish-American war. A young 
woman, approaching at that time a man in uniform, inquired, “Are 
you one of the nation’s heroes?” “No, ma’am,” he replied. “I’m just 
a regular.” We social case workers are not heroes and do not so regard 
ourselves, because there are so many of us. The study of men, however, 
and the advancement of their welfare through the study of their social 
relationships is no mean task. 

We were all interested two years ago in Mr. Flexner’s analysis 
at Baltimore of our professional standing. We had to acknowledge 
that in so far as (under the name of social case work) we were merely 
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matching folks and disabilities; in so far as we were tagging the one 
with the other and trying to call in the appropriate practitioner, we 
richly deserved his characterization of middlemen. Is that really all 
that we are doing? ‘Too often it is. A reader of social case records 
sometimes gets the impression that the one who does such work has 
only to be a good shot. You drop your clients into one pigeon-hole or 
another, and there you are! The trouble is that there they are, too. But 
as we listened to Mr. Flexner we were more or less aware that quietly 
and behind his back, apparently, there was developing a skill quite differ- 
ent in method and in aim from the work that he described. We were not 
all behaving like the telephone girl at the switchboard who pulls out 
one plug and pushes in another; many of our social agencies were some- 
thing better than animated clearing-houses, we felt. In fact, the dis- 
tinguishing marks of their work were, first, skill in discovering the social 
relationships by which a given personality had been shaped; second, 
ability to get at the central core of difficulty in these relationships ; and 


third, power to utilize the direct action of mind upon mind in their 
adjustment. 


If not now, then very soon, the social case workers of this Con- 
ference are going to be recognized by the different professional groups 
that deal with human beings one by one—by the doctors, the jurists, 
the teachers, for example—as collaborators in a division of work among 
equals. We shall have a skill of our own, a point of view of our own, 
and shall act as middlemen to the extent that any professional worker 
who wants to do a good all-round job must so act, and no further. Nor 
will the fact that our skill was first developed and first practiced in 
certain charities damn us utterly, either. More than one of the other 


professions have worked out their technique under the same capacious 
mantle. 


It seems natural enough to draw my only illustrations of this 
development, and of the line that I believe it must soon take, from the 
contacts of the social case worker with medicine. From none have we 
had more generous recognition of the things that we know how to do 
than from the best of the physicians. 

I have told elsewhere of the first instance on record of seeking 
social case work advice for a well-to-do patient. The request came 
from a physician who knew what such skill had meant in his hospital 
practice and felt that he could not cure his private patient without it. 
Others have followed this lead in a number of places. Only a few 
weeks ago a fresh instance came to my attention from a part of our 
country in which medical-social work is unknown. I found that the 
secretary of a charity organization society in a town in the far south 
was often asked by local physicians to help them in pellagra cases which 
were not complicated by poverty. These doctors had learned to value 
the art of a social case worker who could discover and touch the hidden 
springs of interest in patients who were suffering from the horrible 
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depression characteristic of one stage of that disease. They had learned 
that aggressive cheerfulness was worse than useless with pellagra 
patients, but that one who knew how to fill in social backgrounds and 
foregrounds could often find in them somewhere the one thing that 
would make life seem to the patient worth living. 

It would be easy to cite other illustrations in fields far removed 
from the medical, but I must pass on to the one other point that there 
is time to make; namely, to our great need of a deepened sense 
of professional solidarity and of professional standards. “Battles are 
not won by phrases” but by knowing every inch of the ground and by 
a detailed working together, through methods which all have mastered, 
toward a common goal. The developments that point toward more 
social case work under public auspices will be a dismal failure unless 
we can work out standards and then achieve an enthusiasm for them 
which will assure their maintenance in our city and state departments. 

I was impressed anew with the importance of bestirring ourselves 
about this after a recent visit from a surgeon who was interested in 
improving the clinical records of hospitals and dispensaries. He felt 
that they had been rendered worthless for medical study and progress 
in the past by the way in which they had been kept, and by the fact 
that the terminology used for disease had been whatever the private 
judgment of the different house officers happened to dictate. On the 
medical side he and his colleagues were making progress in remedying 
this, but, recognizing the importance of making social data a part of 
the medical record, he was seeking a terminology of social case work 
which could be placed beside a medical terminology already adopted 
in a number of the larger hospitals. It was impossible to tell him 
where such a terminology could be found because it does not exist. Evi- 
dently it will delay medical thinking in certain directions that our own 
thinking is still so inchoate. A terminology for the whole of social 
case work cannot be worked out by any one group of practitioners, any 
more than a medical terminology could be devised by the neurologists 
alone or by the surgeons alone. But is it not time that we got together 
and registered our differences, at least, as a preliminary to wearing them 
down to smaller proportions and building in their stead a common body 
of knowledge expressed in a language which is our common property? 

I know that some leaders feel that this would be quite futile, that 
social case work as a separate discipline is soon to disappear, to be 
absorbed into medicine on the one hand and education on the other. 
Both of these are welcome to absorb all that they can contain, but there 
is going to remain a large field quite neglected unless we cultivate it. As 
democracy advances there can be neither freedom nor equality without 
that adaptation to native differences, without that intensive study and 
intensive use of social relationships for which social case work stands, 
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VOLUNTEERS IN FAMILY WORK 


Chairman’s Introductory Remarks, Mary C. Goodwillie, Federated 
Charities, Baltimore 


Last October when I was asked by the chairman of this section for 
suggestions as to the program, I expressed my desire to have one section 
meeting devoted to the subject of volunteers. It seemed to me that the 
time had come when we might try to dispel some of the mists of vague- 
ness which have hung about the subject and approach it with frankness, 
challenging the doubts of some and testing the faith of others. 

I had my wish, but there was a penalty attached, for the chairman, 
in giving his hearty assent, gave it with the most unexpected and dis- 
concerting turn by saying, “The meeting is yours.’ 

Let me imitate his tactics and say to you, “This meeting | is yours,” 
for in all seriousness that is what I want it to be. 

The real value of this morning’s program lies in the discussion 
which I hope will be stimulated by the two papers which will open the 
program. : 

It was, as I said, six months ago that the subject was chosen as a 
pertinent one, and every day since then it has grown in importance and 
immediateness, until now it seems to me positively imperative that we 
should think and talk about the significance and the use of volunteers. 

It was about fifteen years ago that I began to do some work as a 
volunteer in the Federated Charities of Baltimore, and as I look back 
over those years I am conscious not so much of the growth of the move- 
ment as of a shifting of emphasis. I remember how the leaders of and 
believers in the movement were searching for opportunities to reach pos- 
sible volunteers, were considering ways of approach, how first the intel- 
lectual side was presented, then the religious or social appeal was made. 
And I have never forgotten the answer that a devoted full time volun- 
teer made to a question of mine as to what was the most discouraging 
part of the work of organized charity. My mind, as I asked the ques- 
tion, was full of the perplexities of case work, but his ready answer was, 
“the indifference of those who might help.” 

That was fifteen years ago. Now, if we listen, what do we hear? 
A passionate cry, going up all over the land, “Use me!”; a cry that 
makes our hearts glad and our minds grave, for a very great responsi- 
bility has, fallen upon us. 

Can we use this national offering of service in real and serviceable 
ways? Has leadership been developed which can direct it? Where are 
the prophets, poets and interpreters who can make clear to our question- 
ing minds and strangely stirred hearts that this new love we call 
patriotism is one with the old duty we called philanthropy, that there is 
no true love of country that does not outlast the war and help to usher 
in a better day? Have we not each one of us here some help to give 
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to the others, which they can take back to their task of directing, using, 
training and holding volunteers? 

The paid workers with their standards of training, their defined 
tasks, their allotted hours, present a solid, concrete problem beside whom 
the volunteer is an elusive and .intangible creature. ‘There are no 
standards of volunteer work, no measure of volunteer service, no accepted 
faith in their value. A volunteer is something between a beautiful, 
unselfish ministering angel, superhuman being (to use the language of 
the sentimental journalist), and a terrible nuisance (to use the language 
of the unconverted district secretary). It is not strange that neither the 
journalist nor the trained worker understands the volunteer, for she does 
not yet understand herself. She is a bundle of contradictions, with her 
path all uncharted before her. The most bold has sudden moments of 
self-distrust, because no sure technique has taught her her powers; 
having a longing to give her all, she will neglect a small duty for a whim 
of pleasure, because she has not seen clearly the vision of the world’s 
need of her; restless and unstable, she seeks new fields before the old are 
mastered, because she has not yet learned that devotion is better than 
enthusiasm. Because training has not been thought out to meet her 
needs, she too often seeks shelter in a routine of paid work instead of 
discovering that volunteer service is in itself a profession. 

Such a little time ago we were coaxing volunteers with soft words 
and encouraging their shyness. Now suddenly they have become bold 
and with little or no training they are exulting in new-found powers 
and in many cases have charged the field and left confusion in their 
wake. Where this has happened, we are only paying the price for our 
own lack of preparedness. We should have foreseen this great stimula- 
tion of volunteer activity and prepared leaders who could direct and 
guide it. In every place where the social agencies have trained and 
developed volunteers, those volunteers are now coming to the front 
and steadying the situation. 

Let us who have been caught unprepared learn of those wiser 
cities. . 

Let us be content to make haste slowly. 

Let us realize that these next few months, when the whole country 
is preparing, are our golden opportunity to be used for intensive work 
with volunteers, especially in developing leadership, thinking out 
methods and establishing quiet, orderly, simple systems. 

Let us remember that the relationship between the volunteer and 
the trained worker is one of partnership, not of rivalry; that the contribu- 
tion of each is not a matter of paid or unpaid service, of full or part time 
work, but is a question of noble, human qualities, keen intellect, quick- 
ened imagination, high courage, spiritual apprehension and the discipline © 
which comes from training. 

Under the pressure of some great emotion, in the face of some great 
opportunity, in the presence of some stimulating personality, each one 
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of us is more of a person than she was before aware of, is capable of 
greater exertion and conscious of fuller powers. For the volunteer and 
for those who are responsible for her, this is the great moment. The 
solemn question is, “Will we use it or will we let it pass?” All the 
future of social work depends on the way we answer that question, for 
it is not by developing a small group of experts, but by leading the 
larger body of volunteers that social change is accomplished. 

And I truly believe that the social work of a community can not 
rise and be permanently maintained above the level of its volunteers. 


AVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Karl de Schweinitz, Secretary, Committee on Co-operation and 
District Work, Charity Organization Society, New York 


Every now and then during the last six weeks this letter has been 
mailed from the office of the New York School of Philanthropy to some 
one of the students in a special course for volunteers. 


My Dear Miss : 

We are following the field work of each student very closely and if 
we find a student’s practical work is not likely to reach the standard 
required for our certificate, in the short period of training we are able 
to give, we are asking the student to resign from the course. 

We are doing this in a number of cases, and among several others 
we think that you are not iy yond fitted for this kind of work, and that 
it would be more profitable for you to devote your efforts to some other 
form of work. On this account we are asking you to return your card. 


That is a significant letter. It marks the closing of one epoch in 
social work and the opening of another. It is the emancipation procla- 
mation of the volunteer. 

For years the people who have been making social work their avo- 
cation have been struggling for just the sort of recognition that this 
letter implies. That same atmosphere of prevarication which has been 
used to content women with being merely objects of chivalrous solicitude 
in masculine leisure has intentionally or unintentionally been permitted 
to pervade the world of avocational service, tempting its wayfarers to 
become lotus eaters, dabblers, dilettanti, and to be satisfied therewith. 
We have been sentimental about volunteers. We have given them 
credit where credit was not due. We have told them that we could not 
work. without them and then in the next instant we have asked ourselves 
with a fear of showing unsophistication in the face of an assured nega- 
tive, “Do you really believe in volunteers?” 

Just as women have been under the necessity of demonstrating their 
fitness for admission to business and politics on an even footing with 
men, so have volunteers been obliged to prove their capacity for assuming 
all the rights and privileges of social work. 

This letter is the measure of their success. It is a letter of dis- 
missal. In employment there may be opportunity for favoritism, but 
in discharge all men are equal. Moreover, this notice comes in a time 
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of war to people who wish to offer their services to their country. 
[Instead of being allowed to do this immediately, they have been told 
that they must enter a training class for volunteers, that they must 
attend twenty lectures, that they must complete three days of field work 
a week for ten weeks, and that they must do this to the satisfaction of 
their instructors. 

Dismissal under such circumstances would not have been possible a 
few years ago. It is one thing to allow a volunteer gradually to lose 
her interest and to fade away slowly from social work, like a Cheshire 
cat in a leisurely mood; it is quite a different thing to discharge a volun- 
teer because he or she is not making good. This has become possible 
only because social workers have learned through experience with volun- 
teers what high standards can be expected of those who wish to make 
social work their avocation—standards that often are higher than those 
which many agencies require of their professional staff. 

It is now antiquated and irrelevant to contrast the professional 
with the volunteer worker. We are all social workers, each striving to 
do the thing for which we aré best fitted. Likewise is it short-sighted 
to speak about obtaining a large staff of volunteers as if that were an 
end in itself. The end is the job. 

I wish, indeed, that we could abolish the words, professional and 
volunteer. They are not accurate terms. Salary has nothing to do with 
the quality and quantity of an individual’s contribution to social work. 
A certain associated charities, for example, includes upon its list of volun- 
teers the name of a man who has always been a professional social 
worker and excludes a woman who during all of her long connection 
with the society has not been on salary for even a day. What counts in 
social work as in anything else is the amount of time, thought, and 
ability that an individual expends upon the job. Those who know most 
about social work and who can do social work best, who regard social 
work as their vocation, will, whether professional or volunteer, form 
the nucleus of every social agency. Obviously, the men and women 
whose energies are not exclusively applied to social work, who consider 
it rather as an avocation, will expect direction and leadership from those 
who are devoting themselves wholly to the task. Vocational and avoca- 
tional explains this relationship more nearly accurately than does pro- 
fessional and volunteer. 

Now that avocational workers have shown themselves willing to 
submit to the possibility of discharge, now that they have emancipated 
themselves from coddling and have proven themselves capable of taking a 
definite part in the organization of social work, they are entitled to the 
same measure of guidance in the choosing of their tasks that is afforded 
the vocational worker. Why not avocational guidance? The avoca- 
tional workers are demanding that we consider not their convenience 
and their feelings, but the job. They recognize that the important thing 
is not who does the work but that the work is done. Why not, there- 
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fore, assign them to service upon the basis of what the task requires and 
what they are able and prepared to give? 

Case work uses more avocational workers than any other form of 
social work. Where, for example, does the charity organization society 
as a typical case working agency find them essential? Where does it find 
them to be, if not essential, at least of great importance? 

The friendly visitor is necessary to family work—in fact to almost 
all case work. But experience has shown that the friendly visitor is most 
successful when she has not made the investigation and when she does 
not give relief. Her relationship with the family must be a personal, not 
a professional one, that of the neighbor running in from across the 
street, not that of the doctor calling to diagnose and cure. Inherently, 
friendly visiting is an avocational service. 

The case conference is an inevitable part of charity organization. 
Case work is the most intimate of all professions. So vitally does it 
affect the human beings with which it deals, and through them all 
society, that its practice becomes possible only with the support of an 
intelligent and ardently interested body of citizens. ‘The case confer- 
ence, therefore, must have avocational workers upon its membership— 
and not for this reason alone. They are needed also to represent to the 
vocational workers the attitude of the lay public. This is a func- 
tion that transcends the decision of the individual family problem. 
The great contribution of avocational workers as members of case con- 
ferences is the subtle influence which their point of view expressed week 
after week has upon the work of the district visitors. 

A certain organization has a committee on home economics. The 
home economists upon this committee might be called the vocational 
workers and the case workers the avocational workers. Recently the 
committee discussed ways of educating the women of a tenement neigh- 
borhood in the preparation of budgets. The home economists were in- 
clined to talk in terms of calories and proteids until the avocational 
workers (in this instance the case workers), being themselves unable to 
think in that language, pointed out that technicalities would have to be 
abandoned for the common ground of what the average person knows 
about the things he eats. 

In much the same way the avocational members of case committees 
interpret the public to the vocational workers, just as, also, they inter- 
pret the vocational workers to the public. Moreover, as soon as they 
appreciate what good case work is they insist upon securing the sort of 
vocational workers who are able to achieve the standards they desire to 
see maintained. 

Lack of money will doubtless always prevent the employment of 
as many case workers as ideally would be desirable. The use of avoca- 
tional workers, therefore, makes possible on occasion an intensive work 
which otherwise would not be achieved. In many other ways they sup- 
plement the activities of the vocational workers. 
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While when organizations are being started or when they are being 
reorganized avocational clerical work has been imperative, it is not, 
in charity organization societies at least, likely to develop into a long 
continued service. The clerical tasks done by avocational workers are 
more often a matter of convenience than of necessity for the district 
visitor. Clerical work should rather be considered as introductory to 
the various forms of avocational work just discussed. 

To recapitulate: avocational workers are essential as friendly vis- 
itors and as case conference members. In case work, particularly in 
intensive case work, they are important while clerical work is for them 
largely a means of education preparatory to other activities. With an 
understanding, then, of the relation of the avocational worker to thé 
various tasks involved in helping families, avocational guidance now 
becomes possible. 

Avocational guidance at present is so haphazard as frequently to be 
non-existent. John Jones after hearing a talk upon social work by 
Thomas Brown, of the charity organization society, greets the speaker. 
at the platform after the lecture and asks whether there is any way in 
which he can be of use. “Oh yes, Mr. Jones,” replies Mr. Brown, 
‘Wwouldn’t you like to come to our case conference tomorrow ?” 

Of all places in social work, the case conference should almost 
always be the last te which to. introduce a prospective avocational’worker. 
To him the case conference will mean nothing. It may discourage him 
altogether. The avocational worker is supposed to be an intelligent 
representative of the lay public. Unless he has some foundation of 
experience in case work he will have neither the courage nor the back- 
ground to interpret the public to the vocational worker, for an inter- 
preter must know two languages, the language of the speaker and that 
of the auditor. 

What Mr. Brown ought to say to Mr. Jones, prospective avoca- 
tional worker, is, “Miss White, our superintendent of case work, will 
be glad to see you tomorrow afternoon.” 

And when Mr. Jones calls to see Miss White she should remember 
that he deserves as much consideration as would a vocational worker, 
and that he must be placed where he will be most useful even if that 
means in some other organization than her own. 

She should bear in mind, also, that from the point of view of social 
work the world has two kinds of people, those who are interested in 
dealing with things and people in the mass and those who are interested 
in dealing with individuals. The former will not find in case work their 
niche. They will be happier with some organization devoted solely to 
the passage of legislation or the education of people in groups. It is 
useless to attempt to employ either as an avocational or vocational 
worker any one who does not like to deal with people one by one and who 


does not feel that that is the way in which he or she can be of greatest 
service, 
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Attention must also be paid to the experience, to the ability, and 
to the interest of the prospective avocational worker. Thus a person of 
action who cannot appreciate the value of time spent in discussion 
should not be assigned to a committee engaged in a statistical study. 
Again there come to social agencies people without any practical experi- 
ence who at the same time are anxious to do something that in their 
opinion is definite and practical. Do not attempt to train such persons 
surreptitiously by placing them upon case committees. This is particu- 
larly true in dealing with a certain type of young woman who has been 
attending lectures and classes until she yearns for something that means 
work, not education. Assign her to the simpler kinds of visiting—carry- 
ing allowances, taking children to dispensaries; or, if there is clerical 
work to be done, let her do that. But do not manufacture work for 
avocational workers. If you have nothing for them to do, perhaps some- 
body else has. No longer do we tolerate such employment for vagrants 
as carrying bricks from one pile to another and back again. Why, then, 
should we practice a similar subterfuge upon an avocational worker? 
Yet, I suspect that this is not infrequently done. I wonder whether, in 
the desire to establish a record for avocational service, district visitors 
are not tempted to develop more avocational tasks than the work really 
demands. In doing so are we not perhaps keeping many people from 
useful work either elsewhere in our own agency or with some other 
organization ? 

On the other hand, there are certain office tasks which if not per- 
formed by avocational workers would not be performed at all, with a 
resultant loss in the efficiency of the district visitor. I have been told, 
for example, of one avocational worker whose criticisms of case records 
have greatly stimulated the case work of a certain district visitor. 

We are handicapped in the making of any pronouncement upon 
avocational guidance by the lack of collected experience. There is 
need for material upon which we can base plans both for placing and 
for training avocational workers. Mr. Porter R. Lee has suggested that 
the experiment of keeping a case record of an avocational worker be 
attempted. This case record would have an appropriate face card, 
showing the background, experience, and affiliation of the worker. The 
record itself would begin with the first interview, telling the impression 
made upon the district visitor by the avocational worker, what task was 
assigned to her and why; then it would show the history of their subse- 
quent relations. 

Of course there are difficulties in this. Yet beginnings are being 
made. Only a few weeks ago in a certain agency, not the C. O. S. by 
the way, I saw an admirable method of keeping record of the charac. 
teristics and assigned activities of avocational workers. We have had, 
moreover, enough experience to know that training: is essential for the 
avocational worker. Even the young woman who has had a surfeit of 
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education will be reconciled to a certain amount of class work or indi- 
vidual tutoring if it is plainly supplementary to practical work. 


Certainly, before avocational workers engage extensively in case 
work they should understand its philosophy. Once they have grasped 
the outlines of this philosophy they will be able to work more intelli- 
gently; they will understand the reason for the method that they are 
asked to follow. It is not fair to expect the avocational worker, solely 
through the visiting of two or three homes, to attain a point of view that 
is the -develupment of the experience of many case workers with the 
problems of many thousands of families. 


Give her some inkling of the philosophy of case work. If it does 
not answer the questions that arise in her mind, if it does not meet the 
test of actual conditions, then let her abandon it. But start her out at 
least with a working formula. 


Training in method and introduction to our point of view is 
important for every avocational worker. ‘There are, however, doubtless 
many who need it in less degree than do the majority of those who 
enter service with us. I think, for example, of one type of woman who 
needs little training, for she already instinctively understands our meth- 
ods. She is seldom to be found in our large cities. Her home is likely 
to be in a town. Her children are now grown and she is past middle 
age. Although in comfortable circumstances, she has for a large part 
of her life done her own housework. She has been a good practical 
mother. When she visits her married daughter she is likely to busy 
herself darning the curtains or upholstering the davenport. Her common 
sense prevents her from giving advice about the care of the children, but 


their sweaters and mittens are evidence of where the product of her 
needle goes. 


She is the true democrat. To her the butcher and baker are not 
tradespeople, but Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith. She is genuinely inter- 
ested in the snatch of conversation she has with them as they serve her 
before her door. Of course she does her own buying. Doubtless she 
has traveled widely. Probably she has been across both the Atlantic 
and our own continent. Yet, whereas such experience has given to the 
aristocrats of the town a veneer and a mannerism which mark them as 
apart from their neighbors, she, having more real culture perhaps than 
they, is still one with the people of the town. 


Because she is welcome in every household she is unconscious of class 
distinction. Knowing the humble origin of even the wealthiest family 
in town, she is not impressed by any show which they may make and is, 
therefore, the more respected by them. She has kept the common touch. 
Instinctively the family which she may visit feels this. In one conversa- 
tion her simple, friendly interest has frequently learned more about the 
household, its past, its relationships, its troubles, its hopes, its prospects, 
than we with all our method. 
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Her self, the product of years spent in the daily performance of 
household tasks and of acquaintance with many kinds of people in whom 
she has always seen the good, tells the family that here is a woman whom 
they can receive as an equal and with whom they can talk as to an 
intimate acquaintance. Such a woman is, I think, the ideal friendly 
visitor, the true democrat of whom there are few indeed, for they do not 
develop in our segregated city and suburban life. 

If it is of women that I have largely spoken, that is because more 
women than men are engaged in avocational service. ‘The proportion is 
probably as two-thirds are to one-third. Considering the engrossing 
demands of business, perhaps this is not a serious disproportion. We need 
more men for avocational work, however, and I believe that more can be 


secured. 


Why not, for instance, take advantage of the movement for home 
defense? Home defense not only demands military preparedness but 
also requires the strengthening of the sinews of citizenship. Funda- 
mentally, Germany’s power has been her people. She has been able to 
accomplish what she has done largely because she has successfully nour- 
ished their stamina and physique. What would happen to us if we lim- 
ited our home defense to drill and the manual of arms? Is it not essen- 
tial that every family which is in danger of losing its moral or physical 
vitality be saved from this disaster? What work can a man do that 
would be more important than home defense of this kind? Moreover, 
such work is not without its own reward. In a speech upon “The 
Personal Relation in Industry” John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said: “Here- 
tofore the chief executives of important industrial corporations have been 
selected largely because of their capacity as organizers or financiers. The 
time is rapidly coming, however, when the important qualification for 
such positions will be a man’s ability to deal successfully and amicably 
with labor.” 


The appreciation and understanding of the point of view of the 
families with which case work brings one into contact is precisely what 
is required for the development of the ability to which Mr. Rockefeller 
refers. Furthermore, case work is an opportunity to get out of the rut 
of one’s own routine, the rut of acquaintance with the same kind of 
people. It means an introduction to a new part of the world, a world 
that is always interesting and which always challenges. 


An appeal of some such sort as this contains the four elements 
that are needed to cause a man to engage in avocational work—the 
element of fear, the element of importance (the importance of the 
work), the element of self-interest, and the element of adventure. One 
element that should be omitted from every effort to attract men to 
avocational work is the element of sentimentality. Sentimentality, for 
that matter, will not attract any greatly desirable avocational worker. 
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A friend of mine who spent several weeks in a hospital had during 
his stay twenty-five different nurses. All but one were efficient, capable 
young women. He asked them why they had chosen their vocation. 
All but one told him that it was the kind of work they liked and that it 
was an interesting way of earning a living. Only one had entered the 
hospital in order to nurse fevered brows and to smooth the pillows of the 
sick. She was the only one who did not make good. The kind of person 
who is likely to be most successful in social work is so well balanced and 
has such a fund of common sense and innate sympathy that the least 
departure from what is true sentiment will make her distrustful of the 
real value of the work that is being done. Beware, therefore, of too 
emotional an appeal. 

Let us remember, also, that social work has not a corner in altruism. 
No profession has. Altruism, like religion, should be a part of every- 
one’s life. No matter what one’s job, whether it be the collection of 
ashes or the instruction of the young, it should always be selected because 
it offers a means for the expression of one’s ideals. Altruism should not 
be the determining factor in the selection of social work as an avocation, 
any more than that it should be the determining factor in every act of 
one’s life. ‘The real reason for making social work one’s avocation is 
interest in social work and the liking of the details of the job. 
The person who enters social work from this point of view, who makes 
social work his hobby, will be the most permanent social worker. 

And is it not true that social work is the most fascinating job in 
the world? Is there anything more gripping than the problem of human 
relationships? Is there anything more interesting than human beings? 
Who, indeed, would exchange for the responsibilities of a halo the 
pleasure of doing the thing one likes? 


THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER AND THE JUNIOR LEAGUE 
MOVEMENT* 


Mrs. F. Louis Slade, President, Junior League of New York 


The Junior League of New York city began with a group of very 
young girls who wanted to do settlement work. Starting with one settle- 
ment, the activities of the League have increased in variety and extent, 
and the organization has become an appreciable factor in the life of the 
city. One of its members was appointed recently on the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee of National Defense. The New York body has more than a 
thousand members. There are Junior Leagues also in seventeen other 
cities. A great many different kinds of social service are undertaken, but 
never any task that is not worth while, and that is not helpful to the doer. 

The best volunteer service is that which is undertaken most natu- 
rally—just as “volunteer” plants come to the sunlight in the springtime. 
The measure of success is the helpfulness of the service. Volunteer effort 


*Authorized summary of address. 
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must show worthy fruitage. Through such self-expression girls and 
women are coming into their own, and are becoming a community and a 
national asset. The problem is not so much one of encouraging them to 
participate as of finding that work which will afford them the best 
stimulus and training. Nowadays there is a flood of thousands of offers of 
help which cannot be utilized effectively. 

These girls make such splendid assistants to professional workers 
that there is danger lest they consider practical work a sufficient substitute 
for fuller training. This pitfall needs to be pointed out to them. The 
young volunteer brings to the sordid task the spirit of keen enjoyment, 
fresh impulse, a new eye. ‘The trained worker should conserve these 
values, and at the same time apply them where they will count most. 
A group of volunteers was set to the task of “amusing” the people on 
Blackwell’s Island. They found that what the people there needed most 
was something to do. Behind every job there must be an idea that counts 
—and an ideal. 

The principle of conscription is right, for every man and woman can 
make some contribution. Training camps should be established in the 
form of centers of instruction where the government could require that 
every girl and boy make a proper contribution to the world—not just 
military or industrial, but human. To the learning and skill of the 
professional worker must be added the spirit of the volunteer. The will 


to serve keeps men and women forever young; it must have a chance for 
expression. 


DISCUSSION: The speakers in informal discussion were: Constance Bell, Associ- 
ated Charities, Cleveland; Marion Perkins, Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn; Elizabeth Hol- 
brook, Associated Charities, Boston; Mary E. Richmond peg Organization Dep’t, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York; Helen Kempton, Charity . mr: Society, New 
Bedford; Mrs. Robert A. Woods, South End House, Boston; . J. Deeney, Charity 
Organization Society, Salt Lake City; James B. Williams, Dep’t of Charities of Los Angeles 
County; Mrs. John M. Glenn, Charity Organization Society, New York; Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, Free Synagogue, New York. 


WAR RELIEF IN CANADA 


Helen R. Y. Reid, Director and Convenor, Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, Montreal 


To a country like the United States, so well equipped in times of 
peace with social machinery to grapple with the problems of disease, 
crime and poverty—and to a people so remarkable for their generous 
initiative, energy and adaptability as are the Americans, there should 
be no insuperable difficulty in meeting and handling the problem of relief 
to soldiers’ families in wartime. 

You have your nationally organized Red Cross reorganizing for 
war service, and hundreds of organized charities, as well as many 
splendid schools of Civics and Philanthropy, and thousands of volunteers. 

You have not been surprised into war; you are prepared or now 
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have ample opportunity of adequately preparing yourself in this direction 
of service. I, therefore, come to you, an unpaid, unschooled volunteer, 
asking for inspiration—and in return offer you my little sheaf of wartime 
experience in relief for soldiers’ families since August, 1914. 

When the tocsin of war was sounded in August, Canada, as well 
as Great Britain, France and Belgium, was wholly unprepared. 
Although almost 4,000 miles away from the scene of the early violation 
of faith and territory by the Germans, the blow aimed at Belgium and 
France struck home to us immediately. Canada’s soul awoke—first 
to the significance of the insult and outrage to Belgium and to the 
civilized world, and then to the glad recognition of the immediate 
opportunity for service offered to her in the cause of humanity and the 
preservation of international decencies. Close upon this came a fuller 
recognition of our nationhood, and of our responsibilities as a free nation 
and as champions of the liberty and justice so jeopardized and challenged. 
Since then, we have tasted to the full the bitter draught of loss and 
suffering; but we have also experienced the blessed contentment which 


can only follow a hard duty faithfully performed in the most righteous 
of all causes. We can rejoice 


“Whatever anguish rend our heart, 
That God has given us for a priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have our part 
In Freedom’s Crowning hour.” 


Canada’s Contribution: Men 


Within six weeks of the outbreak of war Canada had recruited her 
first contingent of 33,000 men and had sent them from camp over to 
England for their winter training. Up to May 16th, 1917, we had 
recruited 414,402 men, most of whom are now overseas. Canada has 
armed, equipped and trained these men. They have been fed, transported 
and cared for at the expense of the country and, thanks to the vigilance 
and sleepless guard and care of the British fleet, not one of our brave 
Canadian soldiers has been lost at sea. If it had not been for the British 
fleet, none of these men could have shared the privilege of doing their 
bit of the world’s work in this time of the world crisis. 

We have promised 500,000 men out of our population of 8,000,000 
—that is, one in every sixteen of our people. With our national service 
registration and the recent order—not yet confirmed—for selective con- 
scription, we are now endeavoring to solve the problem of getting into 
the army those fighting men who are not of more service at home in 
agriculture and in war manufactures. Our military service has up to 
the present been voluntary, and we have therefore lost for good and all 
many an ardent patriot whose service was needed in some important 
capacity at home. In their places remain the slackers who might have 
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made good soldiers, but who are not entitled to enjoy the privileges of 
free citizenship, as they have not been willing to assume the duties of 
defending them. The United States has profited by our mistake and 
by that of Great Britain. We are proud -of the 5,000,000 who attested 
before conscription was enforced in England and of the 400,000 in 
Canada, but it was not good war business to allow the democratic tradi- 
tions of a free people to prove, by a strange turn of fate, the obstacle to a 
prompt and complete securing of a greater freedom for the whole world. 


Money 


In money, Canada has contributed to the cause a total war expendi- 
ture to the end of the fiscal year closing March 31st of $600,000,000. 
Our net national debt now stands at $900,000,000, as against $336,000,- 
000 before the war. War taxes have been levied on luxuries and 
business profits, and the responsive economy and patriotism of the people 
at large has been amply demonstrated in the banking reports and in the 
large over-subscriptions to the war loans issued by the government. 
Sixty million dollars surplus income for the fiscal year ending March 
31st has been placed to lower the account of war expenditure. At the 
present time, the war is costing us $1,000,000 a day 


Munitions 


Our contribution in the way of munitions is a surprising one, when 
you think that in 1914 we had a weekly capacity for turning out. only 
340 eighteen-pound shrapnel shells. Today, 650 plants under the Impe- 
rial Munitions Board are employed in turning out 800,000 shells a 
week. Eight hundred million dollars’ worth of orders Have been 
placed in Canada, and $500,000,000 worth of shells have up to date 
been shipped from Canada to France. The difficulties in getting machin- 
ery and adequate trained labor have all been overcome, and now 18,000 
machines are installed and at work in the 650 plants distributed in 144 
towns of the Dominion. We had no gauges or gauge factories of our 
own—gauges had to be imported from the United States. Now we have 
20 factories making gauges alone. In another factory one aeroplane is 
being turned out each day with an early promise of five daily. Five 
thousand inspectors control 25,000 skilled workmen and 12,000 women 
engaged in munitions manufacture under the Imperial Munition Board 


in Canada. 


Charitable Relief 


Passing from contributions made by Canada as a whole to the gifts 
of the nation from groups of patriotically organized cities, provinces 
and individuals, I need hardly dwell on the substantial contributions to 
Belgian, Serbian and French civilian relief, with which kind of relief 
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you, too, have been so familiar in your own generosities to these suffering 
peoples. But I cannot fail to note in passing that, up to December 31st, 
1916, we have sent over to Europe for our suffering soldiers $8,000,000 
worth of supplies or money through the Canadian Red Cross, and 
$2,719,289 in goods and money to Belgian relief. Hundreds of Army 
Club huts and recreation camps in England, France and Belgium have 
been furnished and maintained by the Canadian Y. M. C. A. and the 
Canadian Salvation Army, and many hospital ambulance units have left 
our shores for service in the field. 

Our volunteer work for our soldiers in Canada has taken the 
practical form of convalescent homes, soldiers’ clubs and railway station 
canteens. Almost all the patriotic women’s organizations provide socks 
and comforts for the soldiers, as well as Red Cross supplies. We have a 
Tobacco Fund, a Soldiers’ Gazette sent weekly to the trenches, a 
musical instrument and theatrical supply service, and numerous other 
individual activities whose object is to make the soldier’s difficult and 
monotonous life a little brighter and easier. The endless sequence of 
physical discomfort looms larger in his mind than the mutilation and 
death so dreaded for him by the civilian. The Patriotic Fund helps 
the soldiers by relieving their anxieties as to the care and wellbeing of 
their families at home, and every British mail brings with it to the Fund 


Office letters of thanks or requests from the soldiers in connection with 
family affairs. 


The Fund 


The commencement of hostilities saw British, French and Belgian 
reservists in Canada hastening to join their regiments. Many of the 
reservists, of whom 21,250 went overseas, left families to be cared for, 
and 40 per cent of the first Canadian Expeditionary Force wére married 
men or had dependents relying on them for support. Without hesitation, 
they answered the call to the colors, feeling confident that those who 
remained behind would look after their families—and this was the case. 
In August and September, groups and committees arose in many parts 
of Canada to perform this duty, and each committee endeavored to meet 
the emergency locally to the best of its ability. It was immediately 
evident, however, that without co-ordination there would be grave danger 
of overlapping in some districts, and of neglect in others. Hence, towards 
the end of August, His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught sum- 
moned to Ottawa representative men from all parts of the Dominion, 
and after a lengthy conference a national Council was formed with head- 
quarters at Ottawa. Legislation was passed by the War Parliament 
incorporating the Patriotic Fund and defining its powers and extent. 
The object is thus stated: “to collect, administer and distribute the 
fund for the assistance in case of need of the wives, children and depend- 
ent relatives of officers and men, residents of Canada, who, during the 
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present war, may be on active service with the naval and military forces 
of the British Empire and Great Britain’s Allies.” 

The ability to give varied in different communities. Some districts 
were rich in men to serve, but poor in means to give. Others could give 
both men and a great deal of money. The national character of the 
Fund was emphasized, and invitations were sent out by the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Sir Herbert Ames, to already existing societies to fall in line and 
to pool their interests in money as they were doing their interests in men. 
A common purse was established, and the districts strong in wealth 
helped the districts weak in financial resources. The Fund slogan has, 
therefore, been: “Raise what you can and draw what you need.” There 
are now 600 main branches of the Fund throughout Canada and there 
are also 19 co-operating societies in the United States who are in 
close touch with the Central Office in Ottawa while safe-guarding the 
interests of the families of British soldiers who are living in the United 
States. 

Over $35,000,000 has been promised or collected up to date, and 
present relief expenditure amounts to about $1,000,000 a month for our 
65,000 families now on the Fund. The total number of families apply- 
ing to the Fund since the war began is about 150,000. Monthly requi- 
sitions of money needed for the following months are sent up by each 
Branch to Ottawa, and monthly disbursement sheets giving each family’s 
name and address, together with the name of soldier, regiment and the 
amount granted the family, are carefully checked there at the central 
office. The grant is based primarily on the family need resulting from 
enlistment and on their monthly income from all sources. It varies, 
within limits, in the eastern and western parts of Canada. The maxi- 
mum grant for a family is $40.00 in the West and $35.00 in the East. 
It varies also according to the number and age of the children. 

The families of the soldiers of our Allies—French, Belgians and 
Italians—draw a larger allowance than that of our Canadian soldiers’ 
families. This is due to the fact that the rate of pay and separation 
allowance in these countries is less than ours, and wholly insufficient to 
cover the family needs. Their men are fighting the same fight for 
freedom and justice—for civilization and humanity—and they deserve 
the same recognition as our Canadians. They are Canadian citizens 
and, nationally, we cannot afford to allow their standard of life to 
drop below what they were accustomed to before the war. 

The income of a Canadian private’s family of wife and children 
is made up from three sources: One-half of the soldier’s pay—which 
for a private is $33.00 a month, and of which he is obliged to assign at 
least $15.00. and not more than $20.00 to his wife—a separation allow- 
ance from the government of $20.00 flat rate varying only according to 
rank, and not, as in England, according to rank and number of children 
—the better way—and, thirdly, the Fund grant. 
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Case Against Federal Control 


It has frequently been claimed by those who are not in close touch 
with the work of the Fund, that the government should pay and admin- 
ister this additional allowance to the soldiers’ families. They argue 
that the same people are always asked to give, that the tax is therefore 
unfairly distributed, and that the families are subjected to unwarranted 
interference and investigation by unauthorized people. A close survey 
of the record work of the Fund refutes the last argument, and a larger, 
broader view of the national situation points clearly to the disadvantages 
of federal control. 


These may be briefly stated as follows: The increased cost would 
be tremendous if the Fund were raised by taxation, because a government 
department could not exercise the same discrimination as an outside 
national organization. A family’s need would not be considered—the 
grant given would be based on enlistment and not on need. It would go 
equally to the wealthy relative of the soldier, and to the poor family, 
and while in many instances not proving sufficient for the latter, would 
be wholly unnecessary for the former; thus constituting a national waste 
and extravagance not to be encouraged at this season of the world’s 
great need. The heavy cost of administration would be added to this, 
and the charge laid on the people by taxation to meet these expenses 
would rest ultimately—in Canada, at least, where we have no income 
tax—on the very families whom we were intending to help. Then, 
again, in an automatic politics-ridden government department, the work 
would not be so well done. Throughout Canada, we have the active 
interest and co-operation of some of the best and most efficient business 
men and women of the country, who not only give their money, but also 
give themselves and their time to the emergency work of the Fund, and 
who find in this work an outlet for generous patriotic service of untold 
value to the nation as well as to themselves, an outlet which would not 
exist if the Fund were administered by the Government. To a social 
worker, the greatest argument against federal control is that a Govern- 
ment Department would miss entirely the national opportunity for 
service of a higher and a nobler kind than the mere granting of a money 
allowance. None of the personal interest and friendly help which we 
of the Fund have found so precious and so real in cementing and binding 
together all classes, races and religions of our community, could or would 
be given by an impersonal soulless Government. Our soldiers’ families 
are entitled to something more than money, which by itself can never 
replace the father or son absent at the front. To. the loneliness and 
helplessness of thé families are also added dangers and temptations 
which no Government Department can guard against. It is our wonder- 
ful privilege as patriotic social workers to do and give our best to fill 
this social and spiritual need, as well as to watch and guard the material 
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well-being of our soldiers’ families. Voluntary giving and voluntary 
service therefore places the temporary burden where it properly belongs, 
namely on the shoulders of the wealthy stay-at-homes, for whom our 
men in the trenches are fighting and dying; on cities, towns and coun- 
ties, and on the minds and hearts of experienced men and women who 
cannot go and fight, but who can be of national service in welfare work 
among the soldiers’ families. 


Montreal Branch 


Coming directly to the work of the Fund Branch with which | 
am actively connected, I may say that its operations are now practically 
all centered in the work of raising money by the finance committee, 
and in the work of distributing the same and of investigating claims and 
visiting the families by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

Of our million-dollar campaigns I have not now time to speak. 
It is a subject by itself and full of interest to campaign organizers. Our 
Montreal contributions to the central purse have been up to date $8,023.,- 
939 (1914-15, $1,615,906; 1916, $2,506,784; February, 1917, $3,823,- 
395, plus $546,228 for the Red Cross, making $4,369,623.) Bank 
interest amounts to $77,855. ‘Total receipts, $8,023,939. 

The large executive and smaller relief committees have had very 
few meetings since the first war year. The chairman of relief, Mr. 
Clarence F. Smith, works directly and daily with the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
on whom has fallen the big task of caring for over 11,000 families who 
have applied for help to the Fund out of a total Montreal enlistment 
up to date of 37,000 men, exclusive of about 2,000 reservists. Over 
1,000 of our applicants were dependents of British,- French, Belgian and 
Italian reservists. 

For the purposes of economy and efficiency of service, the island 
of Montreal, which is over 30 miles long and 15 broad, was districted 
along city ward lines into 27 districts. These include four other 
‘suburban cities. Over each district are French and English ward or 
district heads who control and supervise the work of the visitors of the 
district and who are themselves responsible to the Convener of the 
Auxiliary. We have at present over 700 volunteers, about 500 of 
whom are working as Ward visitors in the districts. The work of 
the districts is supplemented by the work of the 12 office departments, 
where some 200 women take all day or a half-day service under the 
department heads, who are responsible to the Convener of the Auxiliary. 

One hundred to 500 soldiers. and their dependents are interviewed 
daily in the office. 
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Expenses 


Thanks to our excellent volunteer service, and their serious and 
intelligent devotion to up-to-date business methods, we have not increased | 
our paid staff for nearly two years. It consists of a secretary, accountant 
and 10 stenographers. We have easily been able to pay all expenses of 
service, printing and equipment out of the bank interest on the money 
collected, so that every dollar given by our subscribers goes directly to 
some soldier’s family. 


N. O. F. Cases 


We are now looking after about 4,000 of the 11,000 families who 
applied. Many families went to England to be near their men during 
the first war year, and thereby went off the Fund, which is limited 
geographically to Canada and Néwfoundland. Their pay and separation 
allowance, however, followed them overseas. ‘There were also families 
who were not entitled to the Fund after separation allowance had been 
obtained for them, and again there were cases of fraud and immorality 
whose grants were suspended for cause. Most of those not now on the 
Fund are dependents of soldiers who have become casualties and are 


either discharged, killed in action or have been invalided home and pen- 
sioned, etc. 


Casualties 


In the months of March and April, 1917, the Montreal Fund had 
93 soldiers discharged, 126 invalided home, 85 wounded, 31 killed, 19 
died of wounds, 7 missing and 2 prisoners—in all, a very small percent- 
age on the Montreal Fund of casualties affecting our Montreal recruits 
as a whole. 

Our Canadian casualties since the beginning of the war total 
about 100,000, of whom 25,000 men have been killed, have died of 
wounds or are missing and presumably dead. Since the recent Vimy 
Ridge battle, April 9th, our casualties have numbered over 25,000. 
These men have all gone out on long leave, glad to have so utterly ful- 
filled in absolute unselfishness their bit of service for their country. 
‘They need not be pitied. They have “gone west,” having given up, 
it is true, wife and sweetheart, home and friends; they will not again 
see the moon rise or the sun set, nor will they feel the wind on the 
heath or draw hard breath over the ploughshare—all sweet things of life! 
They have given up their future joys of work and fame and the sweet 
retrospects of age, but—they have had the fullness of life in deeds and 
spirit if not in years, and have gone on to their reward, having fulfilled 
the highest demands not only of their country and humanity, but of their 
own souls. The silent company of our dear triumphant dead! At 
peace with themselves and God, they lie—a bit of Canada—in Flanders 
fields where poppies grow! 
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For a fuller survey of our work I am glad to refer you to the 
American Red Cross reprint of the three articles on the Patriotic Fund 
which appeared in The Survey of March and April. In the following 
statement I have chosen to outline some of the problems and difficulties 
which we have met in Montreal, rather than to go into details of 
department and case work, in the hope that with this word of warning 
in advance these problems may be solved more effectively by you, should 
they arise in the performance of the big task ahead of you. 


Overlapping and Pauperization 


The danger of overlapping and of pauperizing the very people who 
deserve—and should have—the best service while their men are away 
fighting, is a serious one and one which we have not yet overcome. 
Independent patriotic organizations arise and are apt to work on purely 
sentimental grounds with inexperienced workers and without the social 
point of view. These organizations, I do not hesitate to say, constitute 
a menace to the families and to the community which they so ardently 
wish to serve. The same danger exists with regimental ladies’ aux- 
iliaries, who have this much to say in their favor, however, that there 
is a definite personal touch and reason in the arrangement that Captain 
X’s wife should be interested in, and wish to visit, the families of the 
men in her husband’s command. On the other hand, the fact that 25 
or 30 women are wives of officers of a battalion does not in itself qualify 
them for the difficult and important matter of visiting and befriending 
the families of the soldiers. One battalion auxiliary may have good ane 
careful workers, the next committee may have the reverse. A battalion 
visitor will perhaps walk miles to visit one of her own families, but, 
limited in her interest to her own battalion, she does not call next door 
on the wife of another battalion’s soldier, nor does she usually inquire 
what help is being giving by the Fund and the Fund visitor to her own 
families, whom she visits more or less regularly and often drops if she 
goes overseas to join her husband. These difficulties will always be hard 
to overcome, but education and demonstrations of mistakes, as well as 
cordial invitations to participate in some possibly important committee 
capacity, will often bring an errant patriotic worker into line with 
socialized work. | 
| Pay Department 
} 


| ; Another serious and ever-present problem confronts us in the quad- 
) ruplicate system of pay rolls involved in the administration of our gov- 
ernment pay department by reason or our remoteness from the actual 
battle front. Before soldiers leave Canada their pay is given them and 
their families by their own battalion paymaster. The separation allow- 
ance comes from the Paymaster-General in Ottawa, after the battalion 


, oe 
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paymaster has sent forward the proper cards or after the case has been 
recommended by a clergyman or a Patriotic Fund branch. When the 
battalion goes to England, the dependents receive both pay and the 
separation allowance from the Paymaster-General in Ottawa. The 
soldiers’ records and pay roll are presumably kept up to date in Ottawa 
by the Canadian Paymaster-General in London. He, in turn, receives 
requisitions for and cancellations of pay from the battalion paymaster 
in the field in France. When a man is invalided to England, he gets 
his pay again from the London Canadian Headquarters. On arriving 
back in Canada on leave or invalided home, his pay is issued to him, 
not by the Canadian Paymaster-General in Ottawa, but by a new and 
fourth paymaster, local to the place where he enlisted, who has to wait 
for the soldier’s pay sheet from the Paymasters-General in Ottawa and 
London. The liability to error is increased four-fold when accounts 
are thus handled by four different sets of pay clerks at great distance 
from each other. When these clerks are political nominees with doubtful 
claims to expert accountancy or ordinary business ability, the liability 
to error is increased ten-fold—and the families as well as the men 
suffer, and the work of the Fund is doubled. If a battalion paymaster 
—your quartermaster—omits a name or mistakes an address when trans- 
ferring his nominal roll to Ottawa at the time of departure for England, 
it may take months—and often does—before the family in Canada re- 
ceives its half-pay. Again, if the paymaster allows a soldier to overdraw 
his account in France, the family as well as the soldier is penalized in 
order to recover the amount. An order comes through the London 
ofice—often without explanation—that pay-account on Private X, No. 
X, is closed. The money simply does not turn up on which the family 
was partly dependent for its subsistence. If the Patriotic Fund had not 
been ready to tide over such crises time and again, in the way of grants 
or loans, terrible distress "would have ensued from a system which, of 
necessity, complicated in itself, should certainly be carried on with no 
suspicion of political interference or business inefficiency. Delays in 
regular receipt of income hurt volunteer recruiting and precipitate 
family situations that are already sufficiently complex and dangerous by 
reason of the absence of the head of the family at the front. 


References and Certificates 


Other difficulties met with are the incomplete and _ inefficient 
co-operation received from many doctors, priests and ministers in con- 
nection with the filling-in of references and certificates. At the beginning 
of the war there was a strong public prejudice against asking any of 
the women for marriage and birth certificates. It only needed, however, 
one or two cases of fraudulent misrepresentation to prove to the former 
sentimental doubter how important it was to have complete and perfect 
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certificates of birth and marriage, and of ill-health when the latter was 
given as grounds for disability of a soldier’s father in connection with 
the mother’s claim for separation allowance. Separation allowance, 
in Canada, is only granted to wives, widowed mothers and children of a 
widower, and to mothers whose sons were their main support owing to 
the father’s total disability and ill-health. The interpretation of depend- 
ency under Canadian Regulations is neither as generous nor as just as 
under those of Great Britain, fathers, sisters and other proven depend- 
ents being ruled out by the Canadian Order. In spite of the use of 
special forms which were drawn up for the purpose of guarding the 
Fund, we still occasionally receive these certificates of birth and marriage 
written up by some friendly clergyman at the applicant’s dictation, and 
we also receive false certificates of total disability from doctors who 
think a family deserving of help, and who take this irregular means of 
obtaining it for their clients. Incidentally the latter may then be in a 
position to pay a long outstanding medical account! The whole-hearted 
co-operation of most of our splendid doctors and clergymen, however, 
has been of the greatest value to the Fund from the inception of its work. 


Police Co-operation 


A serious problem may ensue if the Fund does not get wholehearted 
co-operation from an efficient and reputable police department. Cases 
have been found of collusion by the police in protecting women selling 
liquor without a license, and of soldiers’ wives actually being kept by 
policemen while their husbands were at the front. A woman forfeits 
both separation allowance and Fund when misconduct is proven, and 
the soldier’s half-pay and separation allowance in many. cases has to be 
administered by the Fund in the interests of the children whom the 
Fund is often obliged to remove from their mother’s care. These cases 
of fraud, drink and immorality are fortunately the exception, and much 
blame and responsibility for them must rest on local and federal authori- 
ties who have failed to give us prohibition in wartime. Our women as a 
whole are a fine, splendid lot of patriotic souls, not only giving their 
men, but maintaining a special standard of justifiable pride and good 
conduct in their different neighborhoods. 

All the problems met with in peace time we meet again in wartime 
in our soldiers’ families—the problems of illiteracy, work, disease, shift- 
lessness, bigamy, immorality, drink and the unofficial wife—but, as | 
said before, we meet them more frequently and in an intensified form 
owing to the absence of the head of the family. This is one of the 
tragedies of war, but it is also the Fund’s and the community’s great 
opportunity. The disabilities of our families challenge us to greater 
efforts along the lines of prevention of crime and disease, and of rehabili- 
tation of the family life, and many a life has been saved actually, phys- 
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ically and morally because the Fund friend was at hand to take the place 
of the absent father and son. 

War is recognized by German philosophers as a wholesome medicine 
for the human race, and, verily, there is some rare truth in this Hunnish 
philosophy! War redmarks social sores and calls their existence in 
trumpet tones to the attention of civic and federal authorities. What 
has been neglected or put up with by slack city governments and ignorant 
or indifferent citizens, can no longer be ignored when the veil of so-called 
civilized peace is torn away. ‘The cancer, eating its way slowly to the 
heart of society, is at last laid bare, and active measures are demanded 
and must be taken to have it removed. And here we find one of the 
greatest compensations for the horrors of war. 

Our families in some ways present the problems of widows’ fami- 
lies, but this likeness cannot be pressed too far. Our families have 
regular incomes—if so the paymasters will—and they entertain the 
prospect of the head’s return, and plan for that time. Their monetary 
status shifts with that of the soldier—promotion of the soldier means 
increase in pay and separation allowance. Stoppage of soldier’s pay for 
absence without leave or misconduct immediately affects the family 
budget, and when a man becomes a severe casualty, the wife or mother 
passes through various degrees of financial competency until her husband 
or son is discharged with or without a pension, or until she receives a 
pension due to his death. All these classes of invalided soldiers and 
pensioned soldiers and women have to be clearly understood by the 
Fund, which must adjust its payments according to the classification of 
the returned soldier and his dependent. 

Our voluntary staff in Montreal have met and overcome most of 
these difficulties. It is hard to believe, perhaps, that what we have done 
has been accomplished without trained service—of course, at the end 
of almost three years’ service our training in the school of experience, 
steadfast and persistent, has given us possibly some claim to that title. 
We have met the very problems, and in an intensified form, which con- 
front the trained worker, and they have been crowded on us in far greater 
numbers than those that usually challenge the paid worker. Our work 
justifies, I think, what has been as a side issue a most interesting test 
and experiment in volunteer social service. ‘The emergency character 
of the Fund does not mean that the family problems are of an emergency 
nature only—but it does mean that the machinery set up to meet them 
at the beginning of the war is to be discontinued when war ends. We do 
not wish to perpetuate the military idea. Many of the family problems 
will remain, however, and it is already a question—looking forward to 
the day when our last homecoming soldier is safe in Canada—how best 
to conserve and direct the volume and spirit and experience of our 
volunteer service for the interests of our community life. The emergency 
character of our service and work has not, I truly think, been much more 


marked than would have been the case had the C. O. S. been handling 
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the business. The large number of new families coming to us with each 
new wave of recruiting would have taxed beyond its strength any organi- 
zation of trained workers accustomed to count cases by fifties and hun- 
dreds and not by thousands. In the last analysis of successful work does 
not everything depend, after all, on the quality of the individual worker, 
paid or volunteer, and her love and fitness for her job? We feel that a 
doctor or lawyer who has taken a university degree and professional fees 
does not on that account make a good doctor or lawyer. He must have 
character and experience. The fact that a social worker has trained in 
some school of Civics or Philanthropy does not alone make her a good 
social worker. She must have the spirit of service within and training 
and experience gained in life’s arena. ‘““The measure of a man is his 
apprehension of a day.”” Such a measurement we of the Fund are willing 
to have taken of our work. Cut through to its heart and you will find 
the spirit of chivalry there engraved—eager to sacrifice, willing to learn 
and ready to serve! With the numerous opportunities for volunteers in 
the United States to prepare themselves now under trained workers, 
many of the problems resulting from inexperience and assuming threaten- 
ing proportions at times in the Montreal staff should not arise in the 
course of your work. 

The war has been responsible for furnishing the patriotic stimulus 
which has introduced real work to women who never before undertook 
anything more serious than keeping house and attending an occasional 
committee meeting. The serious, constant demand on our volunteers 
lasting far longer than we expected, has brought them also the actual 
love of work for its own sake. Capacities which were latent have 
developed, and gifts for system, organization and visiting have been 
discovered and used for the service of the country. This is particularly 
admirable in view of the fact that all those who are working are still 
carrying more or less heavy home responsibilities, increased financially 
and sympathetically by reason of the war. A paid worker does not 
usually have to go home and cook her own dinner, as do some of our 
volunteers after eight hours in the office. A paid worker may not be 
in her right groove of work, and will then react to her task in a half- 
hearted, perfunctory way. The very fact that a volunteer sticks to her 
job, day in and day out, and is eager to see results, guarantees, to a great 
extent, the amount and quality of her work. Among our Fund volun- 
teers we are fortunate in having quite a number of trained women, 
nurses, teachers and stenographers who have married or given up their 
profession, and who wish to give war service. An age limit is observed 
on the district and in the reception room. Workers under 25 years are 
given tasks in other departments. The line of race and religion is 
strictly followed, French families having French visitors; English, 
English; Catholics, visitors of their own faith, and Protestants and 
Hebrews, Protestant and Hebrew visitors. The elimination of the unfit 
visitor comes about gently and naturally in nearly all instances, but 
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at times there are difficult situations to be met, and this, too, is all in 
the day’s work. 

Our Canadian social machinery to meet the war emergency was 
pitifully small and we had no time to provide anything more. We have 
some half-dozen charity organizations—a few properly trained social 
workers in institutional life, and one University Department of Social 
Service of four years standing. The welfare work of the Montreal Fund 
was not understood or recognized by more than a handful of people, and 
the educational plunge into the school of experience was, for our ward 
heads, office workers and visitors, full of shocks and surprises. Our hope 
and faith in Canadian women and in this form of national volunteer 
service has been fully justified. Mistakes have been many, and are still 
bound to occur. Often, too, on account of home illness or when a hasty 
casualty telegram comes calling a worker to a London hospital where her 
husband or son lies wounded or dying—often there comes a break in the 
continuity of service which has to be speedily met if the interests of the 
families are to be safeguarded. The roll of volunteer workers has passed 
the 1,400 mark, but many of these women are now over in England and 
France. Others have drifted off to easier work, others to their long 
rest from which they will not return. One of our earliest and best 
workers has graduated from the Fund volunteer service to an important 
government post, and has charge of the Canadian Pension Office for the 
Province of Quebec. All the workers have helped and have been helped. 
In giving themselves for others’ greater need, in being willing to learn 
and eager to sacrifice, not counting the cost or looking for gain, they have 
found their own souls and have gladly consecrated them to the trust 
bequeathed us by our men who have gone out on long leave, to the great- 
est of causes, the service of our God, our country and humanity! And 
in this way again the compensations of war are daily becoming more 
evident to us all. To those who have faith to look with fearless eyes 
beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, there is a deep sense of gladness 
and sureness that the dawn of ampler life is coming; that we shall see 
the powers of darkness put to flight; the morning break. 

“And we, whose burden is to watch and wait— 
High-hearted ever, strong in faith and prayer, 
We ask what offering we may consecrate, 
What humble service share. 


To steel ourselves against the lust of ease, 
To find our welfare in the general good, 
To hold together, merging all degrees 
In one wide brotherhood. 
To teach that he who saves himself is lost, 
To bear in silence though our hearts may bleed, 
To spend ourselves, and never count the cost 
For others’ greater need.” 


Siar 
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RED CROSS WORK AMONG FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS 


Eugene T. Lies, National Director of Family Relief, American Red 
Cross, Washington 


The Red Cross at the present time has over 1,200 chapters dis- 
tributed throughout the country and many of these have organized 
branches and auxiliaries in neighboring communities. ‘The number of 
chapters is increasing rapidly and during the next few months it is 
hoped that every inhabited section of the United States will have a rela- 
tion to some chapter, branch or auxiliary. The-~Red Cross stands as 
the humanitarian arm of the government in this war and represents all 
of our one hundred million Americans. 

It is altogether possible that not every adult citizen realizes in a 
vital way that his country is really engaged in the most momentous 
conflict of nations that has ever taken place on earth. It is expected, 
however, that increasingly will the situation grip all of our people. Red 
Cross publicity, the floating of the liberty loan, draft registration day, 
when ten million young men entered their names on Uncle “Sam’s 
books, the crossing of the sea by our war boats, the presence of Ameri- 
can Red Cross doctors and nurses in France, the raising of a one hun- 
dred million dollar Red Cross relief fund—all of these things bring 
reality nearer home. Again, when the new war taxes begin to press 
on incomes and we are all restricted by the government as to what we 
shall eat and what we shall drink, then we shall grasp more clearly 
still what war means. 

In the very near future there will be in the field nearly 300,000 
state militiamen, and about January Ist, 1918, it is altogether possible 
that there will be under arms about two and one-half millions of men 
in all branches of the service. In a comparatively short time a large 
part of these men will be at the battle front. Then a little later some 
thousands will return home disabled. By this time every man, woman 
and child in the United States will doubtless have become throbbingly 
alive to the situation. 

That it would be fatal for the country to wait until then before 
making plans for every conceivable emergency must be realized. The 
government departments that have to do with war are bustling with 
energy. People understand pretty clearly what the Red Cross is doing 
on the medical, nursing and supply sides of its program, but as yet 
there is not a full grasp of what this organization is planning to do 
among families of soldiers and sailors. This is natural, since this work 
is not so immediate as other lines of effort and because as yet the volume 
of family>work is comparatively small. 

The Red Cross officials at Washington, however, are looking ahead 
towards a large task that will confront the chapters throughout thie 
country in the near future. Even with the increased pay of soldiers and 
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sailors recently provided for by act of Congress, and even though the 
government grants a separation allowance for dependents of soldiers 
and sailors, and, further, under the selective draft a large percentage of 
the registered men with families may be exempted, it is still conceivable 
that among the grand total of the men drawn into the various branches 
of the armed service of the country there will be left behind tens of 
thousands of relatives of these men, who, in one way or another, will 
need the friendly aid of the Red Cross. 

It must be remembered that in peace times fourteen per cent of 
regular army men sent home portions of their pay to relatives in need 
of the same even though there has always been a rule against recruiting 
men with families. It must be remembered further that the navy has 
never had and has not now a rule against enlistment of men with 
dependents. 

We must prepare for a large sized task to be executed through the 
civilian relief committees of Red Cross chapters. These committees 
should have on them carefully chosen members, some of whom at least 
have had experience in social work. In the large cities it will doubtless 
be necessary to have one or more paid, trained social workers at the 
center of operations and surrounding these there should be a corps of 


volunteers who have gone through a period of training for the many- 
sided duties that will confront them. 


The Spirit of the Work 


It must be remembered that the families with which the Red Cross 
will deal are groups of fellow citizens, each of whom has made a great 
sacrifice. From their midst have gone out men to serve and die for the 
rest of us if necessary. More than this no man can do. In approaching 
the families these facts must be kept carefully in mind, for they deserve 
our best and most friendly attention. They must not be allowed to 
suffer. Their needs must be met with understanding and with adequate 
assistance. 


A Double Objective 


The Red Cross will be concerned not merely about the creature 
needs of the families of soldiers and sailors, but with their social needs 
also. Through its bureaus of advice and information it will make it 
known that it is ready to serve as “next friend” in all sorts of difficulties 
that may arise; for example, wage complications, troubles with landlords, 
and regarding insurance, property and furniture payments, dangers 
threatening the moral welfare of the children, illness, accidents, etc. 

Experience in Canada, England and France shows that a great 
many families have come to grief unnecessarily because not early enough 
did helpful organizations get in touch with them. The American Red 


Cross conceives that it has a great preventive function as well as an 
ameliorative task ahead of it. 
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The best principles and methods known in the field of social work 
should be applied in this service, but discriminatingly. ‘This will mean 
the application of fine sympathy and understanding, conferences with 
members of families so that they and the Red Cross workers can plan 
together most effectively. All the community’s resources for maintaining 
right family conditions, health and general well being are to be brought 
to the attention of the families with which the Red Cross deals. 

Training 

The Red Cross headquarters at Washington has issued to chapters 
throughout the country printed matter giving instructions as to 
how this work among families is to be done. Four important publica- 
tions are on the topics: “Outline of Organization,” “Policies and 
Methods,” “Training of Volunteers,” and “Bureaus of Advice and 
Information.” In each of these publications care has been taken to 
impress upon chapters the need of particular selection of people who 
are to do this work and that a measure of training will be needed by 
those who offer their services as volunteers. In many. localities special 
. schools are giving courses as are also colleges and universities, all of 
them in cooperation with local Red Cross chapters. In small com 
munities there will be many special round table classes organized for the 


purpose. In the pamphlet on training of volunteers a number of help- 
ful books are recommended for reading. 


Prevention—An Important By-Product 


We would show ourselves unfit to enjoy the blessings of democ- 
racy if, while sending our soldiers to the front to fight the enemy, we 
permitted their families at home to fight want, disease and moral dangers 
alone. It would look like wilful punishment on the community’s part 
for the sacrifice made by them. Only by getting close to them through 
friendly visitation, sympathetic inquiry, neighborliness, intelligent inter- 
pretation of home conditions, can untoward factors in environment and 
within the group be discovered. By making contacts early many a 
danger can be apprehended and avoided. There are large possibilities 
for preventing evil, for thwarting enemies of social well-being, enemies 
of family morale and contentment. The Red Cross is in the field to do 
just this kind of service in addition to supplementary relief work. It 
wants to do it as thoroughly as possible. 


The Task Deserves Our Best 


Let us be sure that all this is no holiday performance, no lightsome 
task we are facing. No, this work calls for real sacrifice, sacrifice of 
time, of ease, of comfort and probably hardest of all, of the superficial 
lady bountiful spirit. Sense plus sympathy, head plus heart, training 
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plus good intentions, steadiness plus eagerness to serve, are demanded. 
Our trust is too sacred to tolerate less than this. 

The call is for a splendid mobilization of our spiritual forces, com- 
passion, tolerance, understanding of the depths of human nature, for 
the purpose of human ministration. ‘The question for us is: Shall we 
do this thing bunglingly or nobly? Are we willing to do more than a 
mere bit? F 

Are we not getting quite weary of hearing the slogan: “Do Your 
Bit,” as it is used by so many people? Why not substitute for it: 
“Do Your Utmost.” Is not our cause worthy of our utmost? Are we 
not headed toward a new world, a better world, a peace that may pass 
all of our present understanding? 


TRAINING FOR THE WORK OF CIVILIAN RELIEF 


Joanna C. Colcord, Superintendent, Charity Organization Society, 
New York 


There have been already some attempts in the larger cities to supply 
definite case-work training to volunteers in preparation for relief work 
under the Red Cross. The New York School of Philanthropy has been 
conducting such a course in co-operation with five of the city’s largest 
case-working agencies. These give the training in field work. The 
conditions of this course are purposely made stiff; but more than 125 
women and two men came forward and registered to put in three full 
days a week for ten weeks in the work of personal preparedness. Twelve 
of those have already received advance diplomas, a la West Point, and 
have been drafted into the service of the local chapter of the Red Cross. 
In other cities the Charity Organization Society have been conducting 
similar classes ; and the need for preparation has received wide recognition 
in these communities. 

But this means only that the large cities are thriftily anticipating 
their own need of experienced volunteers, and taking steps to meet. it. 
It does not follow that the need is being provided for elsewhere. How 
can we, first, persuade people that training of some sort is necessary, 
and second, make it possible for them to get it in large numbers? 

Since by common consent the responsibility of caring for the 
tamilies of the men at the front seems to have been delegated to the 
American Red Cross, the responsibility for setting high standards and 
tor giving publicity to the desirability of preliminary training ought in 
the first instance to rest with that society. It has done this already in 
its first aid work and hospital supplies; and people are willing to go long 
distances to take these courses and become teachers in their turn. If 
training is admittedly necessary for rolling bandages, it would seem also 
necessary for mending human lives. Mr. Lies will tell us, I hope, some- 
thing about the proposed Red Cross organization, by which the country 
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will be districted and a district superintendent placed in charge of each 
district. 

It will, therefore, be within the power of the Red Cross to insist 
on certain standards, not only of work, but of workers, on the part of 
its local Civilian Relief Committees: To my mind, one of the most 
important duties of the district superintendents will be to preach in and 
out of season the value of spending time and money in getting all the 
instruction that is feasible under the circumstances before undertaking 
to do family case-work or to direct others in the doing of it. But the 
superintendents cannot, of course, insist upon impossible standards. The 
work will have to be done, and done with the material at hand. The 
superintendents will have little time for personal instruction; and unless 
the case-workers and case-work teachers of the country come forward 
and volunteer in their turn it will be of little use for Red Cross super- 
intendents to make drastic conditions which cannot be fulfilled. 

Let us see, what are some of the ways in which we can spread 
among the people who are going to do this work the simple and tried 
principles upon which our own work is based. For the professional and 
semi-professional people who will be called on here and there to direct 
the work of Civilian Relief Committees, the schools for social workers 
might be asked to conduct special, short, intensive courses of three or 
four weeks during the summer. The country east of the Mississippi 
could be fairly well covered in this way for people eligible to take this 
grade of work. In the west, it would have to be the responsibility of 
the district superintendents to find colleges and universities which would 
undertake to add such courses to their summer school curricula, or to 
their extension courses, and to get competent teachers with experience in 
case-work, if none such were already on their faculty. The same good 
advice might be given to local chapters as is often given to small com- 
munities anxious to start an Associated Charities, but unable to begin 
at once with a trained worker: “Isn’t there in your town some young 
woman lately out of college, who has the necessary personal qualifica- 
tions and who could be sent for three months or so to work with the 
nearest strong society as a volunteer-in-training ?” 

Where, for geographical or other reasons, it does not seem feasible 
to arrange formal courses, the stronger charity organization societies 
could, it seems to me, be properly called on to afford opportunities for 
experience in case-work under direction, to volunteers from nearby 
towns; or else they could be asked to send a competent trained worker 
to neighboring towns where the work of civilian relief was assuming 
large proportions and which were ill-supplied with experienced workers. 
This trained person would not herself do case-work except as a demon- 
stration, but would work closely under the direction and supervision of 
the Red Cross district superintendent for several weeks or a month, 
explaining the use of the records, teaching and training the volunteer 
workers, and organizing the work and personnel of the case-committees. 
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This would immeasurably extend the radius of activity of the district 
superintendents, and would be less of a burden to the C. O. S. than 
the civilian relief work of their own communities, of which the Red 
Cross committees would have in most instances relieved them. 

I am convinced that we cannot hope to reach the people we want 
to get at through any outpourings of literature alone. We have got 
somehow to see them face to face, and say, “Here, and here, and here, 
we have discovered pitfalls; this thing must be safeguarded, and this 
other thing done now for reasons that will later be apparent.” We must 
give our message speedily, in simple language, and then pass on. How to 
do it is a knotty problem; but here is one suggestion. The place that 
many of these people look to for light and leading, especially through 
the Middle West, is the Chautauqua circuit. Now, it may seem a 
quaint idea to some of you to preach the gospel of case-work in this 
ultra-democratic fashion, but I believe that we shall not have arrived in 
the national consciousness until it seems a matter of course to us all that 
case-work should be popularized to this extent. 

All this is advanced merely by way of suggestion, and not as a 
detailed and carefully worked out plan. It seems to me, however, that 
we case-workers cannot afford to let pass the opportunity which is ours 
at this moment. It is not altogether a question of preparation for war; 
it is in a far deeper sense a preparation for the peace that will sooner or 
later be ours. When that time comes, is it conceivable that the hundréds 
and thousands of earnest men and women who will be volunteering to 
work with the families left at home, and who will thus touch social and 
community problems in a way new to most of them, will ever again be 
forgetful or unresponsive to these problems? We have here in the 
making, if we will take it and use it, a new army of recruits for the 
battles of peace, who will help us keep the place of case-work in a 
changing world. 


Mr. W. Frank Persons, chairman of the committee on the Family 
and the Community: “I wish to express my deep regret at being denied 
the privilege of presiding at this meeting and to tender to Miss Reid 
and her associates on the program my apologies. I have been visiting 
some of the cyclone districts. In the midst of war we have disaster 
relief problems. There are about twenty at the present time, those in 
the middle west being handled now under the splendid direction of Mr. 
O’Connor, division director at Chicago. 

“The short time I have been in the position of which Dr. Devine 
has told you (Director-General of Civilian Relief of the American Red 
Cross) has been quite long enough to give me a premonition of the 
problems_we have to face. I have very modest hopes so far as my own 
part in them is concerned, but I have unbounded faith in the people of 
this country as represented here today. We must, I think, as the Red 
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Cross, make it perfectly obvious that this is a community problem, not 
a family problem only. The soldiers are coming, by this conscription 
plan, in somewhat equal numbers according to the population from all 
communities. Every community will be affected, every community wil! 
be interested, and I believe generously interested, throughout the whole 
period of need. The Red Cross will attempt to assist in some degree 
to supervise perhaps—certainly to make uniform the work of its own 
chapters—but it is the stewardship of each community that its people 
bear the local burden and participate in the solution. If the Red Cross 
can give continuity and uniformity to this great effort, make suggestions 
of method, and principle and practice, we shall be grateful for that 
opportunity of service. We expect to see in each community a develop- 
ment of thought and experience, and that there will arise in many com- 
munities women such as Miss Reid and her volunteers, to make the 
solution of this problem a credit to the country.” 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BASIS OF PUBLIC OUTDOOR 
RELIEF 


Porter R. Lee, the New York School of Philanthropy 


The administrative basis of any movement should be determined 
by the task it has undertaken. A sound administrative basis represents a 
careful analysis of the problem to be worked out in terms which almost 
suggest the appropriate administrative machinery. There should, there- 
fore, be a close connection between the conception of a given task which 


is held by those responsible for working at it and the administrative 
procedure which they follow. 


The Common Conception of the Task of Public Outdoor Relief 


The common conception of the task of public outdoor relief is rela- 
tively simple. It assumes a group of persons who are unable to provide 
for their own needs, and it is satisfied with material relief as the means 
of aiding them. This conception of the task is reflected in the poor laws 
of the various states. With the exception of Maryland, every state in 
the Union defines more or less specifically the obligations of local com- 
munities or of the state itself to give relief to those who cannot maintain 
themselves. The language of the laws varies; but their beneficiaries are 
always the same; they are the “necessitous,” the “pauper,” “needy per- 
sons,” the “indigent” or the “destitute,” the implication being in each 
instance that they lack sufficient income for bare subsistence. 

The assistance which the poor law makes available for those whose 
infirmities it thus takes into account is practically confined to material 
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relief, the commodities of food, fuel, and in some instances of rent, cloth- 
ing and transportation. Almost the only exception is that in some places 
free medical attention may be arranged for if application is made for it. 


We should not assume that the mere giving of relief, which is the 
whole of this program, is also its whole purpose. In practice, at any 
rate, there are evidences that the recipients of relief are expected with 
the aid of the relief given to work out of their difficulties, the relief from 
this point of view serving the purpose of “‘tiding them over.” Moreover, 
in nine states* the law either specifically or by implication limits public 
outdoor relief to cases of temporary need. This also contemplates, 
apparently, the rehabilitation of the recipients of such relief. The poor 
laws themselves, however, do not prescribe any active steps on the part 
of public relief officials to bring about such a result. So far as the legal 
provisions go, and this is true also of the almost universal practice, any- 
thing beyond material relief which is needed to restore families to self- 
maintenance is not a part of our traditional conception of the task of 
public outdoor relief. 


Administrative Procedure Under This Conception 


As would be expected, the administrative machinery provided to 
carry out this conception of the task is comparatively simple. No poor 
law and almost no city charter recognizes special qualifications for the 
work of administering public relief as of sufficient importance to warrant 
specific mention of them. With few exceptions the procedure to be 
followed with applications is not stated, except as certain steps are 
implied in the condition that relief shall be given only to respectable 
persons, to those not able to work, etc. 


If we pass from the provisions of the poor law to the working prin- 
ciples of the officials, we find no evidence of more elaborate procedure. 
At best the well-nigh universal tests by which public officials determine 
their action upon requests for aid are two: is this family a relatively 
decent family, and is their income really insufficient to keep life going? 
The chief decision is to aid or not to aid, aid meaning usually the grant- 
ing of meagre amounts of groceries or fuel. It is unusual to find off- 
cials whose chief concern is to avoid aiding if possible and if a decision 
not to aid is reached, their responsibility is ended. 


This old conception of the task of public outdoor relief is not ade- 
quate. The administrative basis for which it is responsible can never lead 
to satisfactory results. To formulate an administrative basis that will 
get satisfactory results, it is necessary to analyze the problem of depend- 
ence which furnishes the task of public relief. 


. “These states are Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Michigan, Minneso’ 
Mississippi, New Jersey and West Virginia. “a ; 
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Dependence in Terms of Disabilities 


In a study of the charities of Springfield, Illinois,* the following 
disabilities were discovered in the 301 families which had received relief 
from the overseer of the poor during the year 1913: 


Widowhood Crippled condition 
Desertion. Blindness 

Mental deficiency Non-support 
Intemperance Old age 
Tuberculosis Orphaned condition 
Unemployment Imprisonment 
Sickness (not tuberculosis) Other cases 


The report of the Indiana Board of State Charities gives the follow- 
ing causes of distress in the families aided by public relief officers in 
Indiana for the year 1914: 


Sickness or burial Widowhood or non-support 
Transportation Insanity and idiocy 

Lack of employment Other physical defects (blind, deaf 
Old age or crippled) 


In a study of 364 families receiving public outdoor relief in Mis- 
souri* the following disabilities were noted: 


Old age Immorality 
Chronic physical disability Widowhood 
Temporary physical disability Desertion 
Mental disability Non-support 
Intemperance Others 


In 1913 the State Charities Aid Association made an inquiry into 
the administration of public outdoor relief in Dutchess County, New 
York. Some of the “obvious problems” found within the 106 families 
specially studied were: 


Sickness Insanity 
Tuberculosis Alcoholism 
Feeble-mindedness Low mental capacity 
Probable feeble-mindedness Shiftlessness 
Backward children Immorality 


An examination of the reports of public relief officials will reveal 
similar lists of disabilities, usually classified as causes of distress, cover- 
ing much the same items. However unsatisfactory they may be as classi- 
fications of causes of distress, they are significant because they indicate 
in dependent families serious disabilities too obvious to be ignored. What 


“McLean, The Charities of Springfield, Illinois, p. 141. 
“Warfield, Outdoor Relief in Missouri, p. 68. 
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part do these disabilities play in dependence? Obviously, a large part. 
When desertion, sickness, unemployment, feeble-mindedness, intemper- 
ance and shiftlessness, as used in these lists, apply to the man of the 
family, they usually have a direct effect upon the income. When they 
apply either to the man or to the woman, they almost certainly imply the 
serious disorganization of family life, even though the income is not 
entirely cut off. Almost any one of them is a sufficient handicap to self- 
maintenance, and must be removed before complete self-maintenance is 
possible. 

Under the old conception of the task of outdoor relief, their removal 
is a problem for the family itself, with the assistance of meagre material 
relief while they are solving it. In many instances this tiding-over is all 
that is required. In most instances, however, these disabilities have 
already proved too much for the intelligence and resourcefulness of the 
family and have led directly to their application for public relief. What 
is needed is not primarily material relief, but some service directed to- 
wards desertion, sickness, unemployment, feeble-mindedness, intemper- 
ance or shiftlessness as the case may be. As long as these disabilities are 
present, tiding over is an empty formula, for there is no landing place in 
sight where the tiding-over process may come to an end. 

These same disabilities also nullify the legal provision that relief 
shall be temporary. While they do not necessarily indicate permanent 
need for relief, relief is nevertheless likely to be needed as long as they 
are present. As a matter of fact, as studies of public relief show, cases 
of temporary need tend to become permanent, or as permanent as the 
relief given. If relief is to be temporary, it must in most cases be accom- 
panied by some action which will remove these disabilities and any 
other handicaps to the ability of these families to finance and manage 
their own affairs. The presence of disabilities requiring special treat- 
ment is the first factor in the problem of dependence which has a bear- 
ing upon the administrative basis of public outdoor relief. 


Dependence in Terms of Psychology 


The analysis of dependence reveals another factor of equal impor- 
tance. This is the attitude of the dependent person towards his own 
situation and towards the assistance he is receiving. Dependence is the 
result of failure—failure to reach society’s accepted standard of self- 
maintenance. Those who are supported entirely or in part by public out- 
door relief are for the time being unable to provide for their necessities 
as other people are expected to provide for their’s. ‘Their material needs 
are not different from those of other persons. They can be provided for 
through much the same channels. Current social standards demand that 
the members of society meet most of these needs at their own expense. 
Those whose needs are provided for at the expense of the community 
have failed to reach this standard, although they may in other particulars 
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be no different from those who are more successful. This failure, of 
which dependence is a manifestation, may be caused by disabilities which 
will yield to treatment as we have seen. From this point of view its sig- 
nificance is largely administrative—suggesting the need for certain action 
by the relief official, or some large preventive movement. 

The experience of failure, however, whatever its cause, has psycho- 
logical significance for the individual concerned. It forces recognition 
of limitations. It exposes these limitations, which men ordinarily strug- 
gle to keep hidden, to more or less public observation. It involves a 
sense of dependence upon others for the necessaries of life which it is the 
common ambition of men to provide for themselves. With some per- 
sons the experience of failure is the first step towards success. With 
those whose intellectual and economic resources are limited it may have 
the opposite effect ; and this effect is not likely to be lessened when after 
such a failure the income which other men earn is provided by relief. 

This is not an indictment, but an analysis of human nature. To be 
free from the responsibility for self-maintenance has a definite effect 
both upon the disposition and upon the capacity for self-maintenance, as 
those persons know who have been coddled through an illness like tuber- 
culosis, who have experienced a long period of enforced idleness at a time 
of industrial depression or who have lived upon inherited wealth. 

The mental attitude of the recipient is significant from still another 
point of view. Destitution as we have seen is usually accompanied by 
serious disabilities. To get out of this condition calls for a large measure 
of intelligence, resourcefulness and determination. It is a task for the 
resolute, for those who recognize opportunities and know how to take 
advantage of them. In other words, it requires qualities which the 
destitute usually do not have, and it is chiefly because they do not have 
them in sufficient measure that they are destitute. 

Furthermore, if we consider the effect upon the human spirit of the 
disabilities which are generally listed in connection with dependence, it 
becomes evident that the spiritual burdens of life are doubled for the 
poor. Widowhood, as an item in a list of the causes of distress, may 
mean only the total loss of an income through the death of a breadwin- 
ner. The social worker, however, interested in the conservation and 
development of the power of self-maintenance in his applicants, sees in 
it also loss of companionship and single-handed responsibility for budget 
making, discipline of children, the planning of the future of the family 
and all the other vital problems of family life upon which two heads are 
better than one. 

Intemperance, in its narrowest implication, suggests unsteady in- 
come and the good old adjective “unworthy.” To a discerning social 
worker it may also suggest a desire to reform in a man who finds his own 
will power inadequate for the task. It may suggest also a wife whose 
spirit has become so broken by the handicap of an inebriate husband that 
she had lost her grip entirely. 
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Unemployment suggests a lack of income, and in normal times 
possibly also an aversion to work. It may also mean the shattered 
courage to which unsuccessful efforts to find work inevitably lead. 

The worker in this field has not faced his problem squarely until 
he has recognized behind any application for relief a state of mind and 
spirit which is quite as much a factor in dependence as fluctuation in 
income. There are some unhealthy states of mind which are improved 
oy receiving relief; there are probably more that are caused by receiving 


relief; and there are few, if any, that receive the maximum of helpfulness 
from relief alone. 


Disabilities and Psychology as the Administrative Basis 


Our analysis has revealed two important factors in dependence: If 
the purpose of our public outdoor relief is to assist families out of 
dependence, as is implied when we prescribe by law that such relief shall 
be temporary, these two factors give us the proper administrative basis. 
A public department for caring for the poor in their own homes should 
not be organized primarily for the giving of relief. This should be only 
an incident, though an essential one, in its program. It should be 
organized so as to secure for its applicants whatever treatment is needed 
for their disabilities and for the conservation and development of their 
own powers of self-maintenance. 

This is in no sense a new conception. Heretofore, however, we 
have accepted relief as the program, the basic thing, and have tried to 
graft upon it an administration which would recognize this conception 
of its possibilities. The time has come when we should be ready to 
discard relief absolutely as a unit of organization, substituting for it 
social treatment, in which relief has a place. What does this mean in 
terms of the analysis of dependence which we have made? 


The Treatment of Disabilities 


The disabilities which accompany dependence are in general sus- 
ceptible to treatment. 

Desertion is now a punishable offense almost everywhere in the 
United States. In some places the legal provisions covering desertion 
go beyond punishment, and include some interest in steadying the man 
through probation, and in family reconciliations through bureaus and 
courts of domestic relations. Every case of desertion should be taken 
up for as thorough treatment as it needs. Whatever this may involve 
in securing the co-operation of the wife in prosecuting, in finding the 
man or in seeing the process through, should be undertaken by the 
public relief official unless there is some other designated official who 
should and will carry the responsibility. 

Unemployment has been recognized by many states as too big a 
problem for the resources of the unemployed man himself; and they 
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have undertaken to help him with it through the establishment of public 
employment bureaus. Unemployment, however, is not always met by 
offering the man a job. Frequently he must be fitted for the job, or the 
job must be chosen with reference to his limitations. It may be a ques- 
tion how far a public employment bureau can go in such matters; but 
the public relief official who recognizes unemployment as the root of his 
applicant’s difficulty must go as far as human resources permit. 

Illness is probably the most conspicuous factor in dependence. 
Facilities for dealing with it in its various forms are all but universal. 
Although they are sometimes not well organized and co-ordinated, it is 
probably true that some treatment is available for every-case of sickness. 
It does not appear from a study of the activities of public relief depart- 
ments that they very generally assume responsibility for securing such 
treatment. In some places city physicians undertake the treatment of 
the destitute sick upon orders from the public relief officer; but the latter 
ordinarily does not order it unless it is applied for or some serious illness 
is discovered in a family receiving relief. This attitude contrasts sharply 
with the practice of medical inspection of all school children and the 
growing tendency in industrial establishments to undertake periodical 
physical examinations of all employes in the interest of efficiency. Sick- 
ness is a handicap to self-maintenance. It means loss of income and 
impaired efficiency for all the responsibilities of life. Proper medical 
attention should be arranged for every family which asks for public 
assistance, whether ill-health is obvious or not. 

Whatever the disabilities are which have led to the loss of income 
or to the application for relief, they should be the first point of attack. 
Whatever facilities the community affords for treating them should be 
brought into co-operation by the public relief officer. This is as true 
of intemperance, feeble-mindedness and others as it is of desertion, unem- 
ployment and sickness. Relief giving is futile otherwise, although it is 
frequently necessary at the same time. In a well-organized department 


for the treatment of the poor, this will be the first administrative 
responsibility. 


Personal Influence in the Treatment of Dependence 


The attitude of the recipient of relief towards his own situation and 
towards the relief which he is receiving creates an equally definite admin- 
istrative problem. ‘The development of resourcefulness and the spirit 
of self-dependence, or their conservation when they are threatened by 
adversity, are fundamental tasks for the public relief official. Family 
dependence is frequently a matter of the unwise use of resources. This 
may spring from ignorance, from a wrong set of values; from shiftless- 
ness or from a broken spirit. Whatever the cause, successful treatment 
of such families must include the re-education of habit and emphasis 
upon right standards—through personal influence. 
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Responsibility for this phase of the task is not necessarily discharged 
when specific disabilities have been successfully treated. ‘Too often it is 
assumed that a family whose wage-earners are employed, whose ill-health 
has had successful medical treatment, whose truant children through 
fear of the attendance officer are regular in school, whose babies through 
the watchful eye of the nurse at the milk station have for weeks been 
properly fed, whose deserting husband and father has been restored to 
them with a threat from the court which for the time being keeps him 
up to his responsibilities—is a family rehabilitated. Such hopeful de- 
velopments, however, may all have been effected by outside pressure 
which leaves untouched the family psychology which made them neces- 
sary. 

This is a problem in personal influence for which there is no for- 
mula. The fruits of personal influence in a worker are intangible but 
vital. ‘They are worth more to the process of rehabilitation than any 
quantity of relief or the removal of any number of objective disabilities. 
In a well-organized department for the treatment of the poor, they rep- 
resent the second administrative responsibility. 


Equipment for Good Administration 


It is evident that administration of this sort of a public program 
calls for well-qualified officials. At present we tend to discuss efficiency 
in the administration of public outdoor relief in terms of honesty, an ade- 
quate reporting system, supervision by competent authority and (in a 
few places) adequate investigation of cases. It must be admitted that . 
in most American communities the attainment of even these negative 
standards of efficiency would represent almost incredible advance. It 
is high time, however, that we face squarely the lessons of experience. 
Destitution does not present primarily a relief problem, but a problem 
in social treatment. Social treatment has many instruments of which 
relief is only one. We are dealing with human lives whose normal 
motive power has broken down. It is not a task for those who are 
chosen as most of our public relief officials are. There are, to be sure, 
many such officials who are doing the finest kind of work. They are 
demonstrating the soundness of every suggestion in this paper. As illus- 
trations, let me refer to Denver, Colorado, and to Westchester County, 
New York. Some account of the spirit of the work in these two places 
is given in papers by Miss Vaile, of Denver, at the Baltimore and In- 
dianapolis Conferences, and in a paper read by Miss Taylor of West- 
chester County before the New Jersey Conference of Charities on May 
1, 1917. That we have such officials in a few places is sheer luck; for 
almost nowhere have we recognized the true administrative basis of 


relief, and stipulated by law the qualifications of those whom we put in 
charge of it. 
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It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss these qualifications 
in detail. They include the ability to collect and interpret relevant 
information, to analyze disabilities, to make intelligent choice between 
the alternatives in treatment which trained thinking will develop, and 
skill in the art of personal influence—all of those qualifications, in other 
words, which are implied in social diagnosis and treatment. It would 
be idle to claim that either social diagnosis or the art of treatment had 
reached the stage of development which insures their successful use. 
Our knowledge of the effect of disabilities upon human beings is stil! 
meagre ; our tests of the efficiency and the character of the individual are 
still crude; and our resources for good work are still inadequate. The 
development of all three is necessary for anything like precision in social 
treatment. And yet, despite the tentative state of their development, 
social diagnosis and treatment in the hands of members of this Confer- 
— have proved their possibilities, even in the field of public outdoor 
relief. 

Until we recognize that our problem is a problem in social treat- 
ment, to be approached as such and to be entrusted only to those who are 
trained at least to the modest extent which is possible at present, this 
Conference will continue to hear more about the deplorable failure of 
public outdoor relief than about the real service of which it is capable. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD OF WIDOWS’ PENSION 
LEGISLATION 


Edith Abbott, Ph. D., Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 


It is not necessary before this conference to discuss the beginning 
or the progress of widows’ pension legislation in this country, for it is 
all a matter of very recent history. Our Illinois law passed in 1911, 
was, I believe, the pioneer bit of legislation in this field. Within three 
years after our law had been passed more than twenty different states 
had placed some kind of widows’ pension law on their statute books. 
Although these laws have varied greatly as to the eligible beneficiaries 
and as to the provision made for administration, it seems easiest to de- 
scribe them by their popular title of widows’ or mothers’ pensions; but 
it is, of course, true that there is provision made for fathers as well 
as mothers in many states, and the allowances cannot, I suppose, tech- 
nically be called pensions anywhere. No other form of social better- 
ment legislation has been so popular in our state legislatures. This is 
not solely because of the merits of the plan, because other legislation 
undeniably to be included in a social justice program, such as child labor 
laws, have made no such rapid progress. The difference is, of course, 
that mothers’ pensions do not interfere with any great vested interests, 
and they do not even interfere with the taxpayers’ interests, since the 
laws are largely optional, and local authorities are not required to 
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appropriate for them or may make their appropriations as niggardly as 
they please. 


Members of this conference, it will be remembered, held and 
probably still hold opposing views as to merits of such legislation. 
Charity organizationists in general took the position that in view of 
the proved incompetency and the disorganized condition of outdoor 
relief, it was unwise to embark upon new experiments in this field. The 
controversy over the establishment of mothers’ pensions is, however, 
too recent to be dispassionately reviewed. Moreover, since we have 
such laws in operation, the time has gone by for any abstract discussion 
as to their probable merits. 


We have been making a vast social experiment; and social experi- 
ments are costly, not merely in money, but in human values, and it is the 
poor who pay the costs. It is important, therefore, that we, as social 
workers, should take this great experiment under observation at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

As a matter of fact, we have had not one experiment, but a series 
of twenty-nine in as many different states, and it is not possible with 
the compass of one brief paper to review all of these. The Illinois law 
is the eldest of the flock; and because the undertaking in this state 
has been on a large scale, considerably more than half a million dollars 
was expended for this purpose last year, and because the law has been 
in operation now for a period of six years, it has seemed worth while 
to summarize the results of our experience in this one state. In so 
doing I wish to express my obligations to the Federal Children’s Bureau 
for the permission to use in this summary the material collected for the 
Bureau in an inquiry into the Mothers’ pension work in Illinois. 

A few words should be said about the law with which our experi- 
ment began. The original Illinois statute of 1911, was not called a 
‘Widows’ Pension” but a “Fund to Parents’ Law.” It was a very 
loosely drawn statute and consisted of a single amending paragraph 
to the Juvenile Court Law. It provided for the granting of allowances 
or pensions to fathers, as well as to mothers and to mothers who were 
not widows. No qualifications were prescribed for the parents, except 
that they should be proper guardians for the children. Aliens and non- 
residents, property owners and deserted wives were all eligible at this 
time. The amount of the pension was left wholly to the discretion of 
the judge without any maximum allowance being fixed. Nothing was 
said in the act about the ages of children who might become beneficiaries. 


Two years of experiment with this hasty piece of legislation which 
gave to 102 different judges in 102 different courts the power to grant 
pensions of any amount to any parent who seemed both poor and fit, 
showed the importance of restricting the powers of the courts. A new 
law was passed in 1913, and although it left the administration with the 
courts, it limited their authority very definitely. 
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This law was called an Aid to Mothers law; fathers could no longer 
receive grants. Deserted and divorced wives, alien women and women 
property owners were rendered ineligible. The only women provided 
for who were not widows were those whose husbands had been perma- 
nently incapacitated for work by reason of physical or mental infirmity. 
Residence in the county for three years, as well as citizenship, was re- 
quired. ‘That is, the law practically restricted the pension grants to 
destitute widowed mothers who had children under fourteen years of 
age and who could prove citizenship and a residence in the county for 
a period of three years. 

The law of 1913 was again amended in 1915, because it was found, 
in practice, that the first amendments were unnecessarily rigid as to the 
requirements of citizenship. ‘The last law, therefore, 1915, has made 
alien women again eligible for pensions when they are mothers of 
American-born children under fourteen years of age. 


Such is the law: What of its administration? As a matter of 
fact, we have in Illinois a great many different methods of administra- 
tion. It will be best to deal first with Chicago, or Cook county, and 
then with the smaller cities and rural districts of the state. 

Before this conference I need to deal with the Chicago situation, 
interesting and important as it is, only briefly. It is well known to 
many of you here that in the Chicago court for the greater part of the 
period of the law we had as presiding judge, Judge Merritt W. Pinck- 
ney, a man who was both open minded and socially intelligent, and he 
was from the beginning deeply interested in devising methods of admin- 
istering the law that should promote the well-being of the families 
for whose benefit it was designed, and safeguard the interests of the 
community which would, of course, have been seriously endangered if the 
law had been wastefully or unintelligently used or had been allowed to 
serve partisan or political ends. 


But I feel that it is necessary for me to explain to those of you 
who may be familiar with the report on the work of the Chicago court 
prepared by Mr. Carstens in 1912, that in the five years that have 
passed since then the work has made progress that has been gratifying 
to those who have watched it. The present chief probation officer, 
Mr. Hunter, who took office in 1913, has succeeded in organizing what 
is, I believe, one of the best pieces of relief work carried on at present 
in this country. It is not possible, nor is it necessary to describe this 
work in detail. A special group of probation officers known as the 
Mothers’ Pension Division of the probation service, and selected by the 
test of a merit examination, voluntarily adopted by the court, have now 
been trained for doing excellent case work. 


In the adoption of the district principle of administration, in the 
careful investigation that follows the methods common to good case- 
work agencies everywhere, in the highly skilled and constant supervision, 
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and in the granting of adequate allowances, the Chicago court has now 
attained an unquestionably high standard of relief work. 

The confidential exchange and the records of other agencies to 
whom the family may be known are, of course, consulted. 


Looking into the work of the “down-state” counties, it should 
first be noted that the Illinois “aid to mothers’ ” law makes no provision 
for state supervision or control over the administration of the law. 
Each county in the state is an independent administrative unit.. The law 
prescribes, of course, that pensions shall be granted only on certain 
conditions, but if a county disregards these conditions and grants pen- 
sions to persons not legally entitled to them, there is no state department 
with authority to see that the law is enforced. 

Since there are 102 different counties in Illinois, which represent 
nearly 102 different pension policies, few general statements can be made 
about their methods of administration. 

The judge of the juvenile court, who is also the county judge in the 
101 counties outside of Chicago, is the person in each county who has 
the right to grant pensions, and if he does not approve the law, he may 
nullify it simply by refusing to make any grants. But the judge who 
approves of the law and wishes to put it into operation, can do so only 
after the county supervisors have voted to appropriate money for this 
purpose. ‘That is, both the judge and the supervisors must agree as to 
the desirablity of providing pensions, or none will be granted. Thus 
in some counties, the supervisors have made appropriations, but the judge 
has granted no pensions; on the other hand, some counties have not 
used the law because of the unwillingness of the commissioners to add 
to the taxes. The judge in one county, for example, reported that the 
county board would not levy a tax for the purpose of providing this 
fund unless compelled to do so by a mandamus suit, and the judge 
added that in his opinion such a suit should be brought “if for on other 
reason than to convince the county board that the laws of Illinois apply 
to them as to any other body of public servants.” 

However, in spite of the opposition of county supervisors and 
county judges the Aid to Mothers’ law ‘is now being used in 71 out of 
the 101 down-state counties. An attempt will be made briefly to sum- 
marize the results of the experiment in administrative methods that has 
been made in these counties. 

First as to investigation: Before the grant of a pension there seems 
to be an attempt at an investigation as required by law in all the counties. 
In more than half of them, a probation officer makes the investigation 
but in some cases this officer gives only part time to the work, and at 
other times is a doctor or lawyer, a policeman, or a clerk from the as- 
sessor’s office; in four counties the supervisor of the poor, in seven special 
volunteer investigators appointed for each case, in two the state’s at- 
torney ; in two the judge himself, and in one the sheriff is the investigator. 

In only twenty-one of these counties is the court investigator a per- 
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son regularly employed on a salary. Seven are paid per diem for time 
spent in the work, five are volutneer workers; one is paid $10 for every 
case investigated, and one $10 for every case that gets a pension. 

Every county from which a schedule was obtained reported that be- 
fore a pension was granted, it was the practice to have the home visited 
as required by law. In some counties, however, this represents the in- 
tention of the court, rather than a uniform practice. 


A single visit to the home in any case seems to be all that is done 
by way of investigation and in many counties the testimony of the ap- 
plicant on oath in open court is held to furnish sufficient evidence of 
eligibility. Some counties report definitely that relatives are not visited, 
and others that they are visited “sometimes” but “not always.” The 
visits to the relatives, if made, seem to be wholly perfunctory ones, since 
no report has been made from any county and no case could be found 
by our investigator of any relative who had been either persuaded or com- 
pelled to assist an applicant or pensioner. 

A word should be said of the absence of proper records. In Cook 
county the case paper system is used, and the records are kept like those 
of any good case-work agency. In the down-state counties, with two 
exceptions, the only records are the legal papers required by law, such as 
a formal petition and summons. As legal papers these forms may be 
entirely satisfactory, but they are quite inadequate even for describing 
the family situation at the time the grant is made. They contain no 
record of what was done during the investigation, and it is impossible to 
find out from any one of the papers, whether or not a serious attempt 
was made to learn the family’s need for a pension or its eligibility under 
the terms of the law. These papers, moreover, contain no record of such 
changes in the family situation as occur from time to time, and they 
comet, of course, serve as the basis for constructive work with the 
amily. 

One result of an inadequate preliminary investigation is the grant- 
ing of pensions to families who are not legally eligible for this form 
of relief. In Illinois this condition is made worse by the fact that the 
county judges not infrequently refuse to be bound by the law and seem 
to take the position that they may grant pensions to any person whom 
they consider a suitable applicant. Twelve judges expressly said that they 
did not observe the requirements that had been added to the old vague 
law ef 1911 and were still in 1915, granting funds under that act. 
Our investigator in suggesting to the different judges that certain per- 
sons on his lists were ineligible under the present law, received more than 
once such a reply as: ‘Well, perhaps that is so, but I am operating un- 
der the old 1911 law.” 

The fact that in all but three of the counties visited by our in- 
vestigator outside of Cook county, pensions are being granted to persons 
who are legally ineligible may be due to the lawless attitude of the 
judges or to their lack of intelligence more than to the inability of the 
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investigator to discover and to report the applicant’s ineligibility. But 
whatever the cause, the evidence clearly shows that although the law 
specifically excludes deserted wives, divorced women, and women prop- 
erty owners, such persons are frequently granted pensions in the outlying 
counties. 

The requirement of the law most frequently ignored is that which 
provides that the mother who is the “owner of real or personal property, 
other than household goods” shall not be eligible for a pension. The 
value of the property owned by these pensioners varied greatly—some 
of the mothers owned only a little home representing a very small in- 
vestment but occasionally the property was more valuable. 


For ena, such a case in one county is that of a widow who was granted 
a pension of $10 a month for two children in October, 1915, She owned the house 
in which she was living, valued at $800, and an adjoining three acres of land, which 
she sold to pay the mortgage on the two pieces of property. Her ownership of th- 
property was a fact well known in the small community. In May, 1916, one of the 
pensioned children died. His pension was not stayed, and the mother thinks that 
the full pension was continued because the judge wishes to help her a little more. 
In addition to the pension, the supervisors give her coal and groceries. This is an 
especially interesting case since the woman now has =< the one child under 
pre on and she has one child over fourteen living with her, and three married 
aughters. 


Whether or not the law should prohibit the granting of pensions to 
women who own or are buying property is not the question here. Doubt- 
less the “homestead” disqualification works what seems at any rate to be 
greater hardships in the country districts than in Chicago, and it is 
of interest that several “down-state” judges, in replying to a question- 
naire sent out by the State Charities Commission, asking their opinion 
as to the working of the law, suggested in their reply that ownership 
of a home should not render a woman ineligible for a pension. 

But it must not be forgotten that at the present time every judge 
who grants a pension to a property-owner violates the law, which pro- 
vides specifically that a mother “who is the owner of real property 
or personal property other than household goods” shall not be eligible 
for a pension. 

Other women who are pensioned, although they are not eligible, 
are deserted women and women whose relatives are able to assist in 
their support. The law of 1915 clearly says that no mother shall 
be eligible for a pension if her children have relatives of sufficient ability 
to support them. It has already been pointed out as a weakness of the 
“down-state” methods of investigation that little or nothing is done to 
determine the liability of relatives, as is done, for example, in the Chicago 
court. Nor does any attempt seem to be made by the county judges 
to enforce such liability even if it is known to exist. 

Another case of the pensioning of a group of women in violation 
of the law was found in one county, where the judge had granted 
pensions to women whose husbands were in the National Guard and 
had been sent down to the Mexican border with their regiments. The 
investigator called attention to the fact that these soldiers’ dependents 
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were not eligible for pensions under the “Aid to Mothers’ Law,” but 
the judge said that he acted in these cases under the clause in the law 
which provided for the pensioning of women whose husbands were 
- permanently incapacitated for work by reason of mental or physical in- 
firmities. ; 

Another illegal practice that seems to be countenanced by some of 
the down-state judges is the pensioning of children who do not live with 
their mother. The law clearly says that the children for whose benefit 
the relief is granted must be living with their mother. In two counties 
pensions were granted to grandparents, and in another county to other 
guardians, but in these three counties the judges claimed that they 
were operating under the “old 1911 law.” In other counties pensions 
were granted nominally to the mother who then used the money to 
board out the child or children, a practice clearly illegal. For example, 
in one county Mrs. C (pension $6.00, one child only) worked 
out as a housekeeper for a widower and boarded her child with a 
friend. 


Mrs. M , in another county, received a pension for three children, two of 
whom she placed in a church institution, apparently with the consent of the judge. 
The boys ran away from this institution and have now been sent to St. Charles, 
an institution for delinquents, but no change has been made in the pension. 

Passing on to the question of after-care, it appears that the list 
of ineligible pensioners is greatly increased by the lack of supervision 
after the family has been pensioned. 

Some facts about supervision were collected for 63 counties, 27 
reported no supervision at all, 8 supervision without visits (I shall not 
attempt to explain what this means), 20 visits when necessary, or when 
desirable or occasional visits were reported. In 8 counties only were 
families even supposed to be visited regularly once a month. 

Supervision is, of course, necessary not only that pensions may be 
stopped when they are no longer needed but in order that the court 
may be assured that the public funds are being wisely expended and 
that the mothers may be assisted in maintaining a good home for the pen- 
sioned children. Proper supervisory care, however, can only be provided 
by competent, responsible, and this means salaried probation officers. If 
the probation officer for the pension work is not really a probation officer 
at all but a supervisor of the poor, deputy sheriff, county judge, state’s 
attorney, or even a “volunteer visitor,” adequate supervision can hardly 
be expected. In twenty-five counties the probation work is carried on 
by persons who are only probation officers in name. 

Abundant evidence of the lack of supervision was collected by our 
special investigator in the fourteen counties in which she visited some of 
the pensioned families. This investigator found, for example, that 
women were having their pension checks forwarded to them through the 
mail although no one at the court knew exactly where they were living. 

A serious result of the lack of supervision was the finding of 
large number of families who had been put on the pension roll and then 
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had not been removed, although family circumstances had changed and 
the pensions were no longer needed. 

Thus, in one county, Mrs. M——, who was receiving a pension of $15, was 
found by our investigator to have been remarried to a neighboring farmer. This 
was reported back to the court, and she was then taken off the pension roll. 

In the same county Mrs. H——-, with one child, had been receiving a pension 
of $10 a month for more than two years. Our incortnpter called at the address 
given in the county treasurer’s book, found that Mrs. had been a servant 
in this house, that she had never had the child with her there, and that she had 
used her pension to board it out. No one knew where Mrs. H had gone, but 
the people thought that she was married and that the child was still boarded 
somewhere. When this was reported back to the court by our investigator, a 
clerk in the office said that he had seen a notice of the pensioner’s marriage in 
the local newspaper and had expected to tell the judge to discontinue the pension, 
but had forgotten to do so. He added that no more checks would be mailed to her. 


Passing on the subject of the adequacy of the relief granted, such 
information as we have indicates that in general the pensions are inade- 
quate and that in some counties they are little more than doles. Thus 
grants of $2.00 per child per month are given in two counties; $2.50 
per child per month in-two counties. In general the pension is granted 
at a flat rate per child per month without any regard to the other sources 
of income in the family, but of course facts as to total income are not 
generally known without a proper investigation. The rate in most 
counties is about $5.00 a child but the total grants in some families are 
less than $5.00 a month, and about one-third of all the families pensioned 
in 53 counties receive less than $10.00 a month. The result is that the 
pensions are frequently supplemented by some other relief agency, usually 
by the supervisor of the poor—occassionally by a charitable agency (in 
one county the judge reported that the supervisor of the poor supple- 
mented the pension in every case that “was worthy”). 

Another weakness in the administration of the law discovered by 
our investigator in the course of her visits to the counties, is the lack 
of responsiblity which is felt by one judge or probation officer for the 
acts of his predecessors. ‘Thus a judge was found who was evidently 
trying to administer the mothers’ pension work strictly according to the 
terms of the law but who explained that the ineligible families on his 
lists had been granted pensions by the former judge. The possibility 
of staying these illegal pensions either did not occur to him or he did 
not think that he ought to be required to incur the unpopularity of 
correcting his predecessor’s mistakes. Similarly in a few counties the 
probation officer visits the families who have been granted funds since 
her term of office began but seems to feel that she has no responsibility 
for the families who were on the lists before she began her work. 

In summarizing, I wish to recall that the presiding judge of the 
Chicago court in an address made before this Conference in 1912 after 
the Chicago court had had a year’s experience under the old law, said 
“all the evils found by experience to be inherent in any plan for public 
outdoor relief seemed to beset at the beginning the successful administra- 
tion of the act.” 


The evils that beset the administration of the law in Chicago at 
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the beginning of its administration seem still to continue in most of the 
other counties of the state. 


The heaviest responsibility for the maladministration of the law 
appears to rest upon the county judges. They have it in their power 
to appoint efficient probation officers, and, without such appointments, 
good administration is impossible; they can also decide all general ques- 
tions of policy, whether, for example, to. use the money appropriated in 
small doles for many families or for constructive work in fewer families. 

The responsibility of the judge is not always apparent; for the 
judge may seem intelligent and anxious to do his duty, and the respon- 
sibility may be shifted onto someone else. For example, a young woman 
who has worked for some time in one of the counties where the pension 
work is very unsatisfactory has nothing but blame for the probation 
officer, who is a local politican totally unfit for his work, and nothing 
but praise for the judge who appointed him. That the judge who had 
misused his appointing power was really responsible for the maladmin- 
istration of the law in his county was not apparent. 


Finally the most important lesson to be learned from our Illinois 
experiment is merely an old lesson to be learned over again, that is, 
that all social legislation that is left to our 101 different local author- 
ities to enforce without any supervision and without any help from the 
state must fail. The widows’ pension law can only be administered by 
good social workers, and in some of our rural counties there is no one 
within the borders of the county who knows anything about social work; 
other counties will never be willing to provide money for salaries to pay 
those who do. If the state wants a widows’ pension law to be properly 
administered, state aid must be provided in some form, a pooling of 
social resources so that the rich counties can help the poorer and back- 
ward counties. If a state pension fund must be created, there is a 
precedent in Illinois, where free schools were got only by the creation of 
a state school fund by which the wealthy northern counties helped the 
southern counties that were too poor to raise the necessary taxes. Each 
county may perhaps be expected to raise the funds needed for pensions. 
They cannot all raise the additional funds needed for proper investi- 
gation and supervision. The widows’ pension administration only follows 
the experience of other forms of social legislation left to the various 
counties to support and to enforce. The insane, for example, were cared 
for under terrible conditions until state authority superseded local con- 
trol. Prisoners are shamefully mistreated under the local authorities, 
and thousands of infamous county jails are maintained in this country 
today because the states have been unwilling to take away the control 
from the cities and counties. In the same way our experience goes to 
show that widows’ pensions will not be properly administered unt! 
some form of state assistance, supervision, and control is devised. 


That 101 different county judges should have the social intelligence 
needed for administering, almost on their sole responsibility, a new form 
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of public outdoor relief is not to be expected. That 101 different county 
boards can be made socially intelligent enough to appropriate adequate 
salaries for an adequate number of probation officers and adequate sums 
for family pensions is also not to be expected. The only solution appears 
to lie in an amendment to the law providing for state assistance and 
control. The probationary service should probably be entirely sup- 
ported by state funds and be under state control. 


A point of great importance that should be raised here is the relation 
between the juvenile courts and the widows’ pension administration. 
There are two reasons for suggesting that a divorce between pension 
work and the juvenile courts may be necessary. First, because our 
supreme court has held unconstitutional the section of the juvenile court 
law that provided for the appointment of probation officers on a merit 
basis. This decision, defending and upholding the independence of the 
courts may stand in the way of any state administrative control of any 
branch of the court work. 

The administration of the pension laws was in most states placed 
with the juvenile courts because of the profound distrust and dissatis- 
faction felt with the old outdoor relief agencies. The situation appeared 
so hopeless that it seemed to be the easiest way to abandon the outdoor 
relief problem in despair instead of attempting to solve it. There was an 
idealism back of the demand for widows’ pensions that saw in such 
legislation a step toward a finer: social justice than was to be found 
in our old pauper laws. Now, however, it has become apparent that 
where the widows’ pension experiment has succeeded (and I take 
Chicago as an example) we have only a new relief organization that 
has been successful because the methods of the good private relief 
agencies have been adopted. Is it impossible that out of this pension 
work a new and better piece of public relief machinery may be created 
that can take over the old inefficient outdoor relief work together with 
- ig and better pension work and bring them both up to a higher 
evel? 

In 1909, when the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws reported 
in England, it was recommended both by the conservative majority and 
the radical minority of the Commission that all the old poor law 
machinery be scrapped and a new and better public assistance authority 
created. Something of that sort is needed with us. Grafting widows’ 
pensions onto a hopeless pauper law is not enough. We must not 
forget that the old and the sick, the deserted wife, and others tempo- 
rarily destitute, as well as the widow are in need of the kind of help 
that is now being given only to a small group of our public dependents. 
What is needed is a new public assistance authority that will give 
adequate care to all. 

__ In conclusion, attention must be called to the lack of finality in 
widows’ pension legislation to accomplish the ideals of jts supporters. 
We have in Chicago a very fine piece of relief machinery, but we, as 
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members of this Conference, should not be willing to accept a piece 
of relief machinery as any final measure of social justice for the wage- 
earner. A pension granted only on proof of destitution after searching 
investigation and under continued supervision is not what most wage- 
earners wish for their wives and children. A little more supervision 
is no doubt needed by many of us, but I protest that the wage-earner’s 
widow does not deserve it any more than the rest of us. Mrs. Kelley 
warned a meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion a few years ago when the care of widows was being discussed, 
that the proper way to provide for the widow and the orphan was 
to abolish them by keeping the breadwinner alive; that is one remedy. 
I do not need to discuss it nor the remedy of social insurance before 
this conference. The final remedy of course is such a lifting of the 
wage levels as shall make it possible for the wage-earner to provide 
for his own wife and children after his own death, without leaving 
them to be investigated and supervised by any relief agency, public or 
private. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Miss Helen Glenn, State Supervisor of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund of Pennsylvania, outlined the Pennsylvania law for aiding mothers 


’ with dependent children, showing the weakness of the 1913 law whereby 


administration of the state and county funds was left entirely to county 
control. In 1915 the law was amended so that the supervision of tlic 
work is now under the control of a State Supervisor, associated with 
the State Board of Education, as well as the local board of trustees. 
Much destitution has been brought to light by this provision for relief, 
and the visitors feel the need of drastic preventive social legislation. It 
is their effort to unite all child welfare and to work closely with private 
energies. The law is not a final measure of social justice, but from the 
needs brought to light in its administration more adequate provision for 
all dependents may result. 


2. Dr. J. R. Brackett of Boston outlined the mothers’ aid law of 
Massachusetts, where the administration is in the hands of the local 
overseers of the poor, under the supervision of the State Board of 
Charity, which has a special corps of visitors for this work. The state 
pays all the cost of state or unsettled charges and one-third of the cost 
of town charges. 


3. Mr. J. H. T. Falk, of the Manitoba government Mothers 
Allowance Commission, stated that they consider mothers under allow- 
ance as New Civil Servants receiving a salary for a service to be ren- 
dered and as such that they were rightly subject to investigation as to 
fitness for their employment and to supervision as to the efficiency of 
their work, just as much as any other group of civil servants. 
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4. Mr. Bailey B. Burritt of New York stated that the relief of 
widows with dependent children was being more effectively done in 
New York city by the Board of Child Welfare than it ever had been 
done by private charities—more effectively done because of the fact that 
regular and sufficient allowances are available. Private charities were 
never able to raise sufficient funds to guarantee sufficiently adequate and 
regular incomes in such families. Neither has the work suffered through 
weakening of standards of work. By far the larger number of workers 
of the Board of Child Welfare had already been doing similar work ir 
connection with relief and other social agencies in New York city; the 
director of the work was himself a former supervisor of relief. The 
records and methods of making budgets and so forth were either taken 
over bodily from the experience of the best relief work or were im- 
proved on in the process of transfer. 

5. Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, of the Child Welfare Board, New 
York, outlined briefly the administration of the relief to widows act in 
New York city, stating that it has been kept out of the hands of politics, 
and that genuine family rehabilitation is being done by the trained staff 
of thirty-five people. Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, of the Cleveland 
Foundation, spoke of the need of trained workers in public administra- 
tion, indicating that the future of social service will be in the hands of 


public agencies. Mr. W. S§. Reynolds, of Chicago, also participated in 
the discussion. 
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HEALTH IN WAR AND PEACE 


C. E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine, 
and Curator of Public Health, American Museum of Natural 
History, New Haven. 


In past centuries famine and pestilence have always followed in the 
train of armies. Lieutenant-Colonel Keefer in his work on “Military 
Hygiene and Sanitation” says: 

“In all the wars of history (with the doubtful exception of the 
Russo-Japanese conflict) much more disability and many more deaths 
have resulted from disease than from wounds. Campaigns which should 
have succeeded have frequently failed because of the utter breakdown 
of armies from preventable diseases, such as cholera, plague, typhoid, 
typhus, smallpox, malaria, dysentery, and yellow fever. The invasion of 
Canada by Montgomery and Arnold in 1775 was unsuccessful because 
of the enormous percentage of losses from smallpox and dysentery. 
Napoleon's plan to found a colonial empire in what is now the southern 
United States failed because 15,000 men of his fine army, sent out for 
that purpose in 1802, perished in Santo Domingo of yellow fever and 
other tropical diseases. The British in the Crimea lost twenty-five times 
more men from disease than from wounds. Brief as was the war with 
Spain, deaths from sickness in our army were over seven times more 
numerous than were those from injury. Even in the Balkan War, 
recently terminated, the Bulgarian campaign (carried on at first with 
such fiery vigor and astonishing success) broke down largely because of 
epidemic disease. The occurrence in one day of about 30,000 cases of a 
choleraic dysentery was a more vital factor than was the Turkish resist- 


ance in the check of the Bulgarian army at Chatalja and its failure to 
capture Constantinople.” 


Nor were the ravages of war epidemics limited to the confines of the 
camp. Returning troops spread a trail of infection throughout the civil 
population. It is believed by some of our leading authorities that the 
high typhoid rate which has distinguished the United States is largely 
due to infection brought home to communities all over the country by 
the soldiers of the civil war, and the seeding of Jacksonville, Fla., with 
typhoid derived from the army camp of 1898 is a more recent example 
of the same phenomenon. 


_ Today all this has changed. The positive and definite knowledge 
in regard to the prevention of disease which has accumulated during the 
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past twenty years has been vigorously and effectively supplied by the 
military establishments of all civilized countries. The great groups of 
the intestinal diseases (typhoid, cholera, and dysentery), the insect- 
borne infections (yellow fever, malaria, plague and typhus), have prac- 
tically disappeared as serious military problems. The number of cases 
of typhoid fever among British troops in France up to November 1, 1916, 
was 1,684; of paratyphoid cases, 2,534, and of indefinite related fevers, 
353, a total of 4,571. In the South African War nearly 60,000 cases 
of typhoid fever alone were admitted into hospital, and there were 8,227 


-deaths. 


By a curious irony of fate armies which once spread disease through- 
out the civil population are now an example and an inspiration for our 
lagging public health authorities in times of peace, for preventable dis- 
ease is today far more effectively controlled in the camp than in the 
market place. Typhoid fever is perhaps our most striking example, thanks 
to the efficacy of protective vaccination. In 1900 the typhoid death rate 
in the United States Army was 163 per 100,000 and among the civil 
population in the registration area it was only 35. In 1914 the rate for 
the registration area had fallen to 15, but for the army, in spite of the 
fact that the age composition of this group is particularly favorable for 
this disease, the typhoid rate was only 5. 


Taste I. 
Typhoid Deaths per 100,000. 
Year Registration Area U.S. Army 
SY plibabv.<a cx ls 0bivtiasseeene 36 163 
BY a Gdn a SS veins wes ovdepiasnateunes 32 8+ 
Gey isi daisies TR eas eee 34 85 
SN ies US oi xk oe bese baa RRe ee ok oon 34 44 
Sd s bvies nce 6s dcles Cent been yall 32 27 
kn VES ew ds asd caw al eee 28 30 
Bain ou ss 0s o 0's Ubu een 31 28 
EE EERE ee OM oT ae ALS 29 19 
BN ag Stic sd sto oeieses nly eke 24 26 
DE dks cukicegi oe +o edbndsinemiaies oat 21 28 
SO hi ih aa no nh an i rae 23 17 
Pcie boa <ickeds-va'nn Kod taniden Were 21 10 
Ere res oe te te a 16 5 
oie Sich-e-0:s d0is oS dee 18 0 
ROE cowik oe sce s vcs cnn OR Canoe 15 5 


The conditions of modern warfare have made it peculiarly impor- 
tant that the advances of modern public health science should be applied 
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to the civil as well as the military population. War is no longer a con- 
flict of armies but a struggle between nations. Behind the gallant bat- 
talions in the field there must be other battalions in the munition fac- 
tories and on the farm whose devotion is equally essential to national 
victory. Success demands the co-ordinated efficiency of the whole people, 
and individual efficiency rests upon health. 


Ambassador Gerard tells us that between 7,000 and 8,000 social 
workers are employed in Berlin in infant welfare work and other forms 
of public health activity. We cannot afford to lag behind the enemy 
in the protection of the reservoirs of national vitality. If we have been 
slow to awake to this need as a problem of national defense, the report 
of Dr. Biggs on tuberculosis conditions in France must come as a trum- 
pet call to waken the most sluggish. The lack of hospital and dispensary 
facilities, of trained medical specialists and public health nurses in that 
country before the war, and the urgent need which made it necessary to 
stop the German onrush toward Paris at any cost by rushing men to 
the front whether they were in full physical health or not, these condi- 
tions have brought it about that France, if the war should end at once, 
must face the care of between 400,000 and 500,000 cases of tuberculosis 
with an estimated provision of only between 10,000 and 20,000 beds for 
the care of this disease—a public health problem perhaps more serious 
than that which any modern nation has been called upon to meet. 


We have done much in the United States to forestall any such 
unhappy condition of affairs, thanks in large measure to the foresight 
of the social workers who are represented in this conference. The report 
on National Vitality, prepared by Prof. Irving Fisher for the Committee 
of One Hundred on National Health in 1909, was an important land- 
mark in our progress toward a true vision of our responsibilities along 
this line; and it is instructive to note what has actually been accom- 
plished in relation to the program which was then mapped out. 


You may remember that Prof. Fisher made a careful estimate in 
this report of the reduction which might reasonably be accomplished in 
the existing death rate from each of the principal causes of death. I have 
calculated the actual reduction accomplished between 1906 (the year 
with which his statistics dealt) and 1914 for a number of different causes 
and the results attained offer not only a confirmation of his prophecy, 


but a striking demonstration of the value of the modern public health 
campaign. 


eae SS. 
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Taste II. 
Change in the Death Rates from Certain Causes Between 1906 and 
1914, as Compared with Prof. Fisher’s Estimates 
of Preventability. Fisher's 
Percent  Esti- 
Deaths per 100,000 Reduc- mate of 
in the Registration Area tion Prevent- 


Disease. 1906 1914 1906-1914 ability 
Typhoid fever .............. 32.1 15.4 52 85 
DE Se Enc ccccnensc cote ee 12.4 6.8 45 40 
Scarlet fever ............... 7.9 6.6 16 40 
Whooping cough ............ 15.4 10.3 33 40 
Diphtheria ................. 26.3 17.9 32 70 
PR bask 5 60.65 ¢ ceca dees 10.5 9.1 13 50 
Tuberculosis of the lungs... .. 159.4 123.1 23 75 
Other forms of tuberculosis.... 24.8 23.7 4 75 
Pneumonia ................. 110.8 127.0 +15 45 
Diarrhea & enteritis (all ages). 122.9 79.4 36 60 
Dysentery ..........-.0000- 8.2 4.6 44 80 
Meningitis ................. 25.6 8.8 66 70 
Acute bronchitis ............ 18.1 9.7 46 30 
Broncho-pneumonia .......... 38.2 48. +22 50 

Among the acute communicable diseases we see that from a half to 


two-thirds of the total reduction estimated by Prof. Fisher has been 
already realized in eight years. In tuberculosis there has already been 
an actual reduction of 23 per cent. out of an estimated possible reduction 
of 75 per cent.; in diarrhea and enteritis an attained reduction of 36 
per cent. against an estimated possible reduction of 60 per cent. Only 
pneumonia and bronchitis of the diseases cited show a complete failure 
so far of our preventive machinery. 

The general results attained may perhaps be measured roughly by 
the crude death rate from all causes which fell from 15.7 per 1,000 in 
1906 to 13.6 per 1,000 in 1914. This reduction amounts to a saving 
of about 140,000 lives a year, a figure almost stupendous to contem- 
plate when we consider what it means when continued year by year. 

There is much more yet to do. On the whole we may consider 
that something like half of Prof. Fisher’s program of life saving has 
been already accomplished. Meanwhile, however, new methods of con- 
trol have opened up for combating diseases like cancer, which he con- 
sidered in 1909 as almost beyond our reach. I am convinced from a 
general consideration of what has already been done and of the possi- 
bilities of the future that a further reduction of the general death rate 
equivalent to a saving of 100,000 lives a year is within the range of 
reasonable attainment during the coming decade. ~ 

The war which tries as by fire nations and institutions as well as 
men and women, presents to us here as in every field of human activity 2 
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challenge and an opportunity. We have two wars to win,—one against 
the Teutonic powers and one against the invisible microbic enemies of 
mankind. If we relax our efforts war conditions will inevitably accentu- 
ate our losses from disease. If we redouble them the present crisis may 
waken America to a more serious realization of the concrete possibilities 
of the application of the laws of public health than we have ever known. 

We must meet the. financial demands of the war promptly and 
generously ; but we must also increase appropriations for state and local 
health departments. We must send doctors and nurses to do their 
noble work behind the lines in Flanders; but we must also send doctors 
and nurses into the slums and out along the country highways of Amer- 
ica to the trenches where disease is being fought. This great Democracy, 
if it be duly awakened, can meet the military needs of the next three 
years, or the next five years, and at the same time mobilize against eur 
enemies at home more completely than any nation has ever mobilized 
before. Our fullest measure of strength and vigor may yet be needed 
to win the war and to give to our Allies the help they will require. 

The war has come close to us in New: Haven. I know that many 
of those before me have seen their boys go out to the training camps; 
but Yale has sent her sons by hundreds... The quiet New England col- 
lege town has echoed all this spring with the tramp of marching feet, 
and on the old Green are re-enacted the scenes of 1776 and 1861. As we 
saw the strong young limbs swing by and watched the eager faces we 
have thought with aching hearts of Rupert Brook and of those other 
companies that trained at Oxford and at Cambridge three short years 
ago. 

Yet the sorrow has been swallowed up in pride and satisfaction. 
We have seen the careless happy-go-lucky college lads grow strong and 
straight and well knit. We have seen a new earnestness come into their 
eyes as they faced the call to a man’s service. As it has been with these 
boys, so it is with our country. We have been young, happy-go-lucky, 
loosely knit, care-free. We have lived on our inheritance. We have 
followed our whims wherever they led us. We have trusted in the easy 
philosophy which is typified by the phrase of our one-time statesman, “I 
prefer to believe.” 

Now to us as to other peoples comes the great call; and we may 
say with the young Keats of this present day: 

“Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 

And caught our youth and wakened us from sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping.” 


It is our turn to put away childish things,—to learn the great 
lessons of discipline,—obedience to universal law and loyal co-operation 
for the common good. As we master these lessons shall the strength 


of this new Democracy do its appointed work in the remaking of the 
new world of the coming years. 


a anil tad wanes. — bial. elias 
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WHAT THE SOCIAL WORKER HAS DONE FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Homer Folks, Secretary, State Charities Aid Association, New York 


The more I have thought of this subject of what the social worker 
has done for public health the less I have thought of it. If social workers 
have done anything in particular for public health it is rather immodest 
of them to talk about it, and to the extent that they have not done any- 
thing for public health the subject is still more painful. So I decided to 
divide the subject into three parts—what the social worker has done for 
public health, what he has not done for public health, and what he is 
going to do for public health. 


It is rather a comfort to find that the organization of public health 
work began in Great Britain about 1840 and was started by a social 
worker. It seems a secretary of the poor law board of those days, having 
his eyes open and looking about, was struck by the fact that whenever 
they had an epidemic the demands upon the funds for the relief of the 
poor increased, and he quietly inserted from time to time into his reports 
to the Poor Law Commission the suggestion that something be done to 
control epidemics and thus the amounts expended for relief might be 
diminished. He finally instigated a commission of inquiry into the 
subject, and the poor law board made the investigation and submitted 
a report written by this secretary, Chadwick by name, which they con- 
sidered sound and comprehensive, but which they transmitted as his 
report. He kept pushing the matter on and trying to push the poor law 
board into actual activities, with the result that he lost his job. Later 
Parliament established a public health organization of which he became 
the leading spirit, and so remained for a considerable time. From then 
to the present the very great majority of social workers have quite 
generally failed to follow Chadwick’s example. But if it has to be said 
that as social workers we have left undone a great many things which 
we ought to have done and if we have done some things which we ought 


not to have done, still it would not be entirely true to say there is no 
health in us. 


Social workers have made contributions to the public health move- 
ment in perhaps six different ways. In the first place, by directing their 
own organizations, established as charitable agencies, confessedly and 
directly and openly into the field of public health, and showing that 
Lif the old bottle was a good bottle to begin with and if the new wine 
was inserted with sufficient care and skill, the old bottle would hold it. 
The first conspicuous instance I think of was the appointment by the 
Charity Organization Society of New York of a committee on the 
prevention of tuberculosis. That was the first organized effort to apply 
present knowledge to the prevention of disease. I shall not have time 
to recall in detail the things done by that committee except to say they 
have been eminently fruitful.- The committee itself has not done so 
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much, perhaps, but has induced other people to do a great deal. It has 
secured many appropriations for the tuberculosis visiting nurses to serve 
the health department, has prompted the opening of city hospitals for 
tuberculosis, and has secured the organization of tuberculosis clinics in 
the city under public or private authority. ‘Those are but a few of the 
things done by that committee. Another of the largest societies in New 
York city, the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
followed in the establishment of definite public health activities. This is 
an organization which has been with us a much longer time than the 
Charity Organization Society, and it seems to have established the habit 
over twenty years ago of doing something important about health. 
Recently it organized a permanent department for the improvement of 
social conditions, which is to begin its activities with conditions having to 
do with the public health. The third organization is a society established 
for the visitation of public charitable institutions primarily, but which 
has gone on under the guise of protecting and improving institutions by 
keeping people out of institutions who do not have to go in, and doing 
something to restrain causes that fill institutions, including tuberculosis. 
That is the State Charities Aid Association of New York, as a result 
of whose activities, in cooperation with others, we have a system of 
county hospitals for tuberculosis and municipal dispensaries, and visiting 
nurses, and so on, and so on. I am sure Professor Winslow would wish 
me to refer to a by-product in the state of New York started by that 
association that is probably of more direct importance still, for it was 
directly and immediately the outcome of the tuberculosis work of that 
organization which led to the complete revision, simplification and 
strengthening of the public health work of the state in 1913. This was 
followed by the complete reorganization of the department and the build- 
ing up of new divisions under expert heads, and by the adoption of an 
entirely new regime in the whole field of public health. This new life 
in the health work of New York state is expected to result in the saving 
of twenty-five thousand lives in five years. It is making good and 
actually saving life at a rate of five thousand a year. 


A word perhaps as to the effect of the old bottle and the new wine. 
When the association entered upon these broader fields it had a member- 
ship of a thousand where now it has fifteen thousand, a staff of perhaps 
twelve to fourteen where now it has ninety, a budget of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars, where now it has a budget of $170,000. It is 


now a militant, fighting machine ready to spring to the defense of public 
health enterprises. 


Without speaking of any other specific enterprises carried on by 
relief societies in the state, I shall pass on to the second way in which 
social workers have done something to aid public health—that is by 
working as individuals in national, state, local, and public health organiza- 
tions. I think the social worker does better in public health when he 
has been associated with others, with experts right at hand. For the 
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ordinary, or garden variety, of social worker, when he dabbles in public 
health, is liable to be told that after all he does not know anything about 
medicine or diagnosis, or things like that, which is of course quite true. 
It is a source of strength to have doctors at hand. That is perhaps 
conspicuously true in the national organizations like the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, perhaps the most 
comprehensive, active, and fruitful of such bodies which has from the 
first been most hospitable to lay-workers and has permitted its policies 
to be largely shaped at crucial intervals by suggestions from others, 
among them social workers. That is true practically of all the national 
public health organizations. The American Public Health Association 
established a sociological section a few years ago and now welcomes to 
membership a wide range of laymen and social workers. 


Aside from these particular ways I think as social workers we have 
contributed something to the cause of public health by trying to do our 
work with a health consciousness, by trying to see family circumstances 
with a health perspective, by putting sanitary considerations, and con- 
siderations of vitality and efficiency into the foreground and subordinat- 
ing the question of earnings and income. 

The fourth direction in which social workers have contributed to 
public health is in exerting a helpful influence in the community in 
regard to the attitude toward the medical profession. It has been able 
to do some things in that regard which physicians themselves have not 
been able to do. I recall in the little town where I was brought up it 
was rather an open question as to whether the physician really knew 
anything more about the sickness than the layman, and whether it was 
best or not to call him in in case of illness. Social workers have pub- 
lished far and wide in many different ways the thought of going to see 
your doctor and finding out what the trouble is. He does not know all 
about it, but he knows more than we lay people do. Social workers 
have done much to induce people to drop the patent medicine habit; 
they have done something toward getting the doctor to talk in plain 
English ; they have done much to interpret the physician to the laborers 
of the community. 

I think the social worker in a way has served to steady the medical 
profession. The physicians in the old time gave so much very excellent 
advice to the community, which was so frequently wholly disregarded 
that after a little they got into the habit of giving it freely and easily 
and with the comfortable feeling that nothing was going to be done 
about it. It is disconcerting to wake up to find your advice has to be 
carefully considered because it may be acted upon. The physicians say: 
“We have discovered the cause of tuberculosis. It can be prevented by 
hospitals, dispensaries and so forth.” And the community says: “First 
rate; we will prevent it. How many hospitals, dispensaries and so forth 
do you think it will take?” And then the doctor has to begin all over 
again and more seriously. This has had an admirable effect upon the 
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attitude of the profession as a whole toward the community—to find they 
must give advice with great care. 


In one other direction the social worker has done something to 
advance organized medicine. Organized medicine is socialized medicine. 
We social workers awakened some time ago to the fact that charity 
should be organized, but I think we have been rather a long time in 
finding out that medicine needs equally to be organized not so much to 
prevent overlapping as to prevent overlooking. Socialized medicine will 
find people who need it. 

What have social. workers not done for public health? About 
nineteen-twentieths of what they ought to have done. In the first place 
they have failed to see in their true perspective the medical aspects of a 
great many family situations. In the second place, they have failed to 
live up to their opportunities to educate the members of their boards of 
managers and the public as to the direct, immediate relations between 
public health and poverty, and thirdly, even seeing the facts as Chadwick 
saw them in 1840, they have failed to act continuously upon those facts. 
Every charity organization society should be an anti-tuberculosis society 
in fact. Every public relief official should be a public health official all 
the time. Every children’s agency should be a public health agency. 
Every hospital worker, if he would preserve his self respect, must work 
against the causes that are filling his wards. 


What are social workers going to do for public health? The other 
nineteen-twentieths, we hope. First, it strikes me that few of us believe 
we are going to effect radical social reforms under the banner of public 
health. This Conference is not afraid of and does not hold back from 
radical measures. There was a meeting the other day of radical social 
workers. It seems to me a great oversight that public health was 
neglected. That is the most radical program we can possibly formu- 
late, it is the most immediate in results, the easiest way to get things 
done in a short time. Most people do not expect to be poverty stricken, 
and poverty does not suggest a very definite series of events; but every- 
body knows he is going to be sick some time, most everybody has been 
sick, and it does suggest a series of undesirable events. Under the name 
of public health we can strike at the very things we strike at in the name 
of charity, and much more effectively because what the doctor says goes. 
I hope we shall soon have complete medical examination of all the 
tamilies under the care of charitable organizations. Every time any con- 
siderable number of people, taking them by and large, are really examined 
by physicians, we get a terrific shock. The Community Health and 
Tuberculosis Demonstration at Framingham, Massachusetts, is the most 
startling educational thing that has happened for a long time. We must 
have full time medical work in the children’s bureaus, and of course we 
must pay for it. Any social worker who will stop to ask himself how 
far his job would be simplified and reduced through preventable disease 
actually prevented will see an enormous piece of work waiting to be done. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY 


William Charles White, M. D., Medical Director, Tuberculosis 
League, Pittsburgh 


Public health has become like a cedar of Lebanon, exalted above 
all the trees of the field; his boughs are multiplied and his branches 
long because of the multitude of the waters when he shot forth. All 
the fowls of heaven make their nests in his boughs; and under his 
branches all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under 
his shadow dwell all nations. 

When one tabulates those who are mainly interested in securing 
public welfare by the prevention of illness one sees why the public 
health movement has grown to such tremendous proportions. 

In the first place nations build their armies and navies and industries 
today with human good health as one of the foundation piers, and so 
governments, international and national, state and county and municipal, 
have come to look upon their investment in human good health as a field 
through which to expend a large percentage of their taxation receipts. 
Those governing industries have learned, also, that the good health of 
their working people underlies business success and elimination of waste- 
fulness. More potent in the industries perhaps than this is the intelligent 
co-operation of the leaders of labor unions in this field. In the third 
place, all educated parents and other educated members of the populace 
have come to look upon much of illness as avoidable, and today the 
young mother guards her child as jealously against the possibility of 
illness as in.the days of our forefathers she took care to guard him against 


_wild beasts. 


With these powerful aggregations interested it is no wonder that 
the cry for agents to successfully cope with these problems has become 
a wide demand of modern life. 

In some curious way the prevention of illness has been thought 
to be closely bound up with the duties of the practitioner of medicine; 
and this faulty notion has, I believe, in large part operated against the 
progress of disease prevention. While a great many of those who receive 
the degree of doctor of medicine become interested in the public move- 
ment of sickness prevention a very sharp line of cleavage exists between 
the operations of the public health group and the group composed of 
the practitioners of medicine. And I believe when this becomes quite 
clear in the minds of all interested in this work that a much happier 
feeling will exist than exists at the present time. 

When the public health movement fails, the practitioner of medicine 
enters. The practitioner of medicine earns his livelihood from curing 
the malady when it has developed. The public health officer earns his 
livelihood from his efforts to prevent illness. ‘They are two funda- 
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mentally different fields, and a great deal of ill-feeling and criticism and 
action by medical societies would be eliminated if the field of labor of 
each group were clearly delineated and acknowledged. 

In the care of the sick, in the relief of suffering due to sickness, 
and in the curing of illness; there is room for all the honor and sentiment 
and glory that environs the beloved physician whose duty it is to telieve 
human illness. But their task begins only after the suffering begins, 
and I would be glad to see as a result of this great convention a steady 
decline of the criticism which is offered against the members of the 
medical profession. ‘Their present action, however, in some localities 
is exactly what has occurred by union effort the world over, when the 
means of livelihood of any large proportion of any community has been 
invaded by government and private endeavor. Such unionized effort 
will probably exist until a more complete socialization of medicine 
occurs. A similar example of the present day is the struggle of the 
manufacturers of liquor against the invasion of government and private 
enterprise of what they consider their protected rights in the community. 

But with the socialization of medicine coming we may be able to 
appreciate with a little less ill-feeling the humor of Mr. Shaw’s address 


to the British Medical Association a few years ago from which I quote 
the following: 


The doctor of the present day has been driven into the position of a private 


tradesman. The doctor gives his opinion and the patient asks his bill as boldly as 
the shop-keeper in the street. hen a doctor becomes successful, and wishes 
to weed out his poor patients, he raises his price. Doctors have appearances to 
keep up, just as people insist upon their servants wearing livery, so do they insist 
that the doctor wear a particular hat and coat. What the most of the patients 
really want is not medicine or operations, but better food and better clothes, and 
well ventilated and well drained houses. Patients cannot afford these and so they 
demand cheaper cures, and the result is the doctor has to gratify the patient and 
having no other means of livelihood, he prescribes cheap cures and thereby be- 
comes a swindler. He receives his training at the hospital where he has rurses 
and antiseptics in a wonderfully built institution with no right angles but beanti- 
fully rounded corners, and then he is put into a poor district and made to go 
through life in surgically dirty clothes and do his work in surgically dirty rooms 
with surgically dirty people who could not afford medicine or anything until as a 
matter of fact the doctor has got a sort of skill at it. 


The inevitable result, Mr. Shaw claims, will be a socialization of 
the medical profession, when the doctor will become a responsible digni- 
fied and independent servant instead of a private tradesman. There will 
always be private practitioners, but the doctor and the patient will always 
have what socialism will provide for everybody—the alternative to being 
delivered over to private enterprise. 

For the consolation of the medical profession it is well to remember 
that members of the human race must always die, and that in the hours 
or days or months preceding death there will always be the call for him 
around whom the halo glows even more brilliantly than about the pro- 
fessional care-takers of the human soul. 

To give you some idea of the variation in agents required for public 
health work today one may take the classification of Mr. Vincent in a 
recent number of the Journal of the American Medical Association: 
Public health administrators, laboratory men, administrative specialists, 
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sanitary engineers, school medical officers, specialists in public health, 
public health nurses, sanitary inspectors, with the possibility of a sub- 
division of each of these departments into many others. 

Mr. Vincent, you will notice, starts at the top. In a classification 
suggested by myself two or three years ago, and which I think preferable, 
I would start at the bottom, with what might fittingly be called the 
building unit of municipal health. Here I would put a certain unit of 
population in charge of a visualizing nurse; above these would be put 
advising nurses for rarer demands; above these consulting nurses for 
still rarer demands; above these specialized physicians of various kinds 
in proportion to the demand for their services; above these technicians 
and administrators and engineers. .These would be given to each unit 
of population according to the laws of supply and demand. Special! 
attention would be paid to the varying bent given to each unit of popula- 
tion by industry, nationality and geographical situation. There is little 
difference in the two propositions. It comes down simply to a problem 
of political economy in fitting supply to demand. 

The next most serious question to be answered, however, is what 
preparation has the educational system of the country made for the pro- 
vision of the supply for this demand for service in public welfare work. 
We have utilized, up to the present, in a very unsatisfactory way, the 
graduates of a number of the already existing schools, and from these 
many have staked out and developed their own claims, initiating quite 
new methods and plans for the tasks presented. 


Out of the attempts have grown experienced experts in the public 
health field, and if one looks over the names of those who have been 
most instrumental in promoting this field of work one is again struck 
with the lack of the names of the practitioners of medicine: Mr. Wins- 
low, Dr. Welch, Mr. Folk, Mr. Fisher, Miss Crandall, Miss Beard, 
and so on; some of them with medical degrees, it is true, but none of 
them practitioners of the art of medicine. And so it must ever be, as 
we pointed out above, that a sharp cleavage exists between those dealing 
with sickness and those dealing with the prevention of sickness. On the 
other hand, one may look forward and see that the present attempt of 
educational institutions to provide for this demand is failing, not only 
because it is insistent upon having a medical degree as a fundamental 
requisite, but also—and this is a far more serious obstacle—because the 
courses of training are largely provided by theoretical advisors, and not 
by the practitioners of the art of preventing disease. And so it seems 
to me the first duty of some organization in this country is to secure an 
analysis of courses required from the results of a questionnaire sent to the 
most successful practitioners of the art of securing good human health, 
for most of them have become good practitioners of this art, not because 
of the education they have received in their special field, but in spite of 
it. Whose duty it is to provide this analysis of courses which will lead 
out of our educational system a proportional equipment of all practi- 
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tioners of the art of disease prevention, I am not sure; but of this I am 
sure, that the world will move ahead a quarter of a century immediately 
some organization such as this sees the duty and accepts without waiting 
for the action of the mildly paternal body known as the United States 
Public Health Service or our different state health departments. 

Already to provide for this demand and as evidence of the size of 
the demand twenty-one courses have been established in connection with 
ten universities. In eight of these courses the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine is compulsory. (This is a further evidence of the dissociation 
which is taking place between the public health work and the practice 
of medicine.) In six it is optional, in six it is not required at all. Seven- 
teen of these courses have been established in the last three years. 

These courses express a voluntary acceptance by educational institu- 
tions of an attempt to supply the demand. The misfortune is that they 
are for the most part makeshift courses brought together by utilizing 
existing equipment, and in the majority of instances they are not based 
upon a careful analysis of the duties to be performed after graduation 
from the school. 

That some differentiation, however, has already been brought about 
is apparent from the number of degrees given and the length of the 
courses prescribed. The degrees range all the way from Master of 
Arts in Public Health to Certified Sanitarian, and the courses range all 
the way from six weeks to two years. This latter discrimination in the 
matter of the length of the course leads one in imagination to wonder 
how long it would take in hours of study and hours of practical work 
to give us practitioners in some fields. How long, for instance, would it 
take to make a practical midwife, or an administrator of diphtheria 
antitoxin, or a visualizer of measles? From the excellent work which 
some of the untrained do after a very few weeks of practical experience 
one would be willing to say a very short number of weeks; but from 
what one sees of the blundering of those who have taken six and eight 
and ten years of study one would be apt, on the other hand, to say no 
number of years spent in educational courses can make some students 
serviceable in the work they have chosen. 

The blundering of many licensed by degrees from our institutions 
in all the so-called professions must be proof to any who watch the 
products of our present system. One can set down, however, as a dictum 
here, that the more complex the task to be performed the longer must 
be the years of study in special fields and the more careful must be the 
educational course outlined to produce the more complex minds for the 
supervision of the more complex problems. 

The educational system as it applies to the public health problem 
must, however, take cognizance of all those from the most highly trained 
administrators with a broad knowledge of the whole problem to the 
lowest vocationalist who perhaps does nothing more than tack the cards 
on the houses containing an infectious malady. There is no reason why 
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. a not have a degree in a day when degrees are the possession 
of all. 

The first task, however, before the public health organization of 
this or any other country is to carefully tabulate the demand for various 
agents to be used in its service. The next step will be to analyze care- 
fully the duties to be performed by each type of agent. The next wil! 
be to send a-carefully selected questionnaire to the most successful practi- 
tioners of each type, asking what courses of education would be likely 
to produce the best result for practical work. It is quite conceivable 
that this questionnaire would descend to a group who were not today 
capable of bursting the bonds of paternalism; but, nevertheless, the 
groups requiring paternalism would diminish in number as the habit of 
mind of thinking backward over their training became common among 
men and women, and so much more surely would we arrive at a proper 


delineation of courses which would lead to definite ultimates from our 
educational system. 


As a result of this carefuly culled questionnaire from successful 
practitioners of different groups the educational institutions would begin 
to have a fair and sound basis upon which to provide an adequate variety 
of each number wanted. The next thing would be to present to each 
incoming student a tabulation of the demands and allow by student 
guidance and family conferences for election by each student as far back 
in the educational system as possible. Probably the work would begin 
for health agents early in the secondary schools. 

A fair beginning at this task by any organization in the United 
States would soon render impossible a wail such as that of Lawrence 
Veiller, when he started out to find how many health officers there were 
in the United States, and as late as 1916 found that such knowledge 
was not possessed in any one place in this great federation of states. 


You may ask me why I am preaching this before the Conference 
of Charities and Correction; for this reason, that the Conference of 
Charities and Correction has absorbed pretty nearly everything in the 
way of human welfare, and the way to success at the present time is 
for it to find the great voluntary organization that will undertake the 
tabulation and analysis and the delineation of courses based upon this 
analysis as an absolutely essential foundation for the promotion of proper 
uniform and systematic public health work. If this be done we will see 
just as surely as the day of watchful waiting of a great President has 
evolved into an active participation in the great struggle for a world of 
equal rights for all, the day of unpreparedness in education pass into an 
active participation in building a competent and elastic educational 
system, closely correlated and knit together from the primary school to 
the highest post-graduate university work for each community; and an 
attempt not only to supply with increasing thoroughness all varieties of 
public health workers, but also to adequately fulfill all the demands of 
community life. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AS A SOCIAL MOVEMENT 
Irving Fisher, Yale University, New Haven. 


War is today slaughtering men by the thousands. It is not only 
slaughtering men, but unfortunately it is slaughtering the best men. 
Europe has been thus sacrificing her citizens for more than two years 
and America is now about to begin. Very few people realize that the 
greatest cost of the war is not in ammunition, nor in meney, nor even 
in numbers of men. It is in their manhood—in men reckoned in quality, 
not quantity. The world is losing now the men who should be the 
fathers of future generations. 

The Napoleonic wars are believed to have shortened the stature of 
Frenchmen and reduced the strength of that strong race in other ways. 
The tall and virile were cut down and left few of their blood to con- 
tinue their kind. If the human race is not to suffer greater and much 
more serious degeneration centuries hence as a result of the present de- 
struction, some means of compensating for such losses must be found. 
The nation is now asking how to conserve its every resource in this 
gigantic war. And the greatest national resource is national vitality. 
How best can it be conserved? As with every other value of life, so 
with the human factor, when we begin to realize its scarcity we begin 
to plan to conserve it. Thus war is destined to force us to the greatest 
possible conservation of human life and human vitality. 

Human life is so constituted that terrible calamities are often turned 
into genuine benefits through stimulating reactions. The Spanish- 
American war, for instance, while it resulted in only a few killed in 
battle, has paid for itself in life-saving many times over. In fact, it has 
been reckoned that every year we save more lives because of the elimi- 
nation of yellow fever through that war, than were lost in the war itself. 
Already the present war has had stimulating effects in relation to the 
public health. Studies into the health of munitions workers in England, 
and some studies in eugenics are cases in point. In surgery, the Carrel 
and Dakin method of treating deep wounds, and in dentistry, feats of 
repairing broken jaws, are others. The establishment of a public health 
department in Great Britain and the anti-alcohol legislation in Russia 
and other countries are still other cases in point. And we have every 
reason to believe that the future will constantly increase these oppor- 
tunities in every direction. This war may, and if we can make it, it 
should, stimulate the world to a realization of the existing possibilities 
in life and health conservation. The possible room for improvement is 
enormous. Even in the last few years there have been opened up hitherto 
undreamed of possibilities for adding to life’s length, vigor, and happi- 
ness, 

The Report on National Vitality of the Roosevelt Conservation 
Commission estimated conservatively that at least 42 per cent of the 
deaths now occurring in the United States were needless, or that over 
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630,000 lives were unnecessarily lost in this country annually; that at 
least fifteen years might be added to human life by the application of 
our present knowledge of hygiene; that there are always unnecessarily 
ill at least 1,500,000 persons; and that the economic loss alone from such 
illness and death, based on the estimates of William Farr (at one time 
Registrar General of England) and, translated into American money 
and conditions, exceeds $1,500,000,000 annually. We have the encour- 
agement of noting that in the fifteen years after the date (1893-7) of 
the figures issued in that report one-third of the estimated progress had 
been reached in Massachusetts. The expectation of life in that state 
had increased five and one-half years in the period from 1895 to 1910. 

The general death rate in the United States dropped from 17.6 per 
1,000 in 1900 to 13.4 in 1914, and in particular that for tuberculosis 
from 2.0 to 1.5. Yet the room for improvement is still vast. We are 
still losing a large part of our rightful life not only by death itself, which 


cuts off many years we might have lived, but also from diseases and dis- 
abilities which are not fatal. 


A generation ago it was a common impression that the average 
human lifetime was fixed as by a decree of fate. But Pasteur, Metchni- 
koff and many others, both in the laboratory and in actual practice, have 
demonstrated that human life is not a fixed allotment, which we must 
accept as our doom, but a variable, which it is within our power to con- 
trol. The growing consciousness of this has recently led to extraordinary 
exertions all over the world to save human life. In this movement, the 
United States has been behind several other nations. While great im- 
provement is apparent in certain directions as shown by our reduced 
infant mortality and by the reduced death rate from infectious diseases 


generally, we are still among the backward nations in the movement for 
the conservation of human life. 


Probably the greatest achievement by any single country is that of 
Sweden, where the duration of life is the longest, the mortality the least, 
and the improvements the most general. There alone can it be said that 
the chances of life have been improved for all ages of life. Infancy, 
middle age and old age today show a lower mortality in Sweden than in 
times past, while in the United States the mortality after middle age is 
growing worse. The Life Extension Institute in New York City, the 
chief work of which has been to make individual medical examinations of 
policy holders in life insurance companies, employees of large firms, mem- 
bers of clubs and other organizations, has compiled some startling statis- 
tics in this regard. The Institute has examined many thousands of em- 
ployees. Statistics have been compiled based on a thousand employees 
of banks in New York City and a thousand employees of a motor car 
company. In all these groups 99 per cent were more or less impaired. 
Of course, the major part were victims only of minor impairments, such 
as defective teeth, high blood pressure, etc. Yet these things, we know, 
are the beginnings of very serious diseases. 
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Medical inspection of school children in various cities shows that 
something like half of them are already, at their early ages, unnecessarily 
handicapped by bad posture, eye strain, adenoids, bad dentition, consti- 
pation and other forms of neglect. I have little doubt that more rigid 
examinations would reveal a large majority as partially handicapped. 
The surveys of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in Roches- 
ter, Trenton and Boston show that the workman loses a week’s work a 
year from illness. 


It is only by such straws as these just mentioned that we can judge 
as to our health conditions. Unlike any other great civilized country, we 
do not even attend to the bookkeeping of human life. Over a third of 
our population is still outside the registration area of vital statistics, i. e., 
has no record of deaths, worthy of the name. The truth is that as yet 
we have only made a feeble beginning in public health work in this 
country. We need, first of all, to do what Sweden, for instance, has 
done for a hundred and fifty years—namely, to keep proper vital statistics. 
Vital statistics are the bookkeeping of health, and we cannot economize 


health any more successfully than we can economize money unless we 
keep books. 


There are three chief branches of the existing health movement: 
public hygiene, semi-public or institutional hygiene and individual or 
personal hygiene. In reality, of course, it is impossible to so separate the 
different parts of hygiene, for they are all interdependent. It is impos- 
sible, for instance, to practice a very successful personal hygiene without 
the existence of a well enforced-public hygiene. But such divisions do 
have a meaning. Public hygiene covers all those activities of the federal, 
state and city governments looking to the protection of health. This 
work is now recognized as a function of government, but it has not yet 
been accorded a proper place in the governmental machinery which a 
national department of health would accord it. Public hygiene has 
probably, however, made greater advance than either of the other two 
divisions. Such work as that done by Gen. Gorgas in Panama illustrates 
what has been happening, in less striking manner, all over the country. 
To the work of the boards of health and the health officers we may 
attribute the enormous reduction in the death rates in the last few years 
from infectious diseases—reductions so great that they have lowered the 
general death rate in the face of increases in the death rates from degen- 
erative diseases. “The work of public hygiene and sanitation must be 
continued and increased, especially in our military camps, where every 
scrap of knowledge must be applied to the saving of our soldiers from 
loss through disease. 

The entrance of the United States into the war has brought us 
face to face with one measure of public hygiene which we have so far 
been unwilling to face. The urgent necessity for conservation in every 
direction has forced upon us the issue of prohibition of the manufacture 
and use of alcoholic beverages. Not only must we save for use as food 
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the 90,000,000 bushels of wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats, and the 418,- 
000,000 and more pounds of grapes and other fruits, but the enormous 
waste of life and vitality due to alcohol must be stopped. 

Scientific men today have reached substantial agreement on the fact 
that alcohol is a poison and injurious even in small quantities. Results 
of medico-actuarial investigation based on statistical data from forty- 
three American life insurance companies covering an experience of 
twenty-five years show that the death rate is 80 per cent higher among 
“moderate” drinkers (i. e., the heaviest drinkers acceptable by life insur- 
ance companies) than among total abstainers. The reason for this high 
death rate is that alcohol predisposes to disease, by lowering the re- 
sistance of the white corpuscles. It not only predisposes to disease in 
general, but it predisposes to certain very specific diseases, by a weaken- 
ing of the will and character. Medical men are unanimous in their 
assertions that the prohibition of the use-of alcohol would be an enormous 
factor in the prevention of the venereal diseases in the army and navy— 
the most common and the most disabling diseases among soldiers and 
sailors everywhere. 


We have come to a time when we cannot afford to allow individual 
liberty in this question. We cannot do better than to follow the example 
of Canada, England and Russia. Although it is not yet generally known 
in this country, it would appear from the testimony of Ernest Gordon 
and Dr. A. Karlgren that prohibition in Russia‘has already wrought a 
miracle upon the Russian people physically, mentally, morally and eco- 
nomically. The increase in the people’s savings alone has amounted to 
one-sixth of the cost of the war to Russia. The amount deposited in 
1915 in Russia in the state savings banks was twenty times that deposited 
in 1913. The loans made by pawnbrokers are said on good authority 
to have decreased one-half. To me the most telling result has been the 
added output of labor since prohibition. We find the Russian Minister 
of Finance saying: “In the coal regions we have sent 30 per cent of the 
male inhabitants to the war and yet the output of work is greater by 30 
per cent because everyone is sober.” He further adds, “Heads of large 
concerns employing labor have said they would pay in cold cash the sums 
necessary to cover the deficit in revenue, and could afford it easily from 
the larger incomes derived from the increased capacity of employees.” 


Another most important measure for health conservation is now 
before the country—health insurance for workingmen. At present the 
United States has the unenviable distinction of being the only great in- 
dustrial nation without compulsory health insurance. Germany was the 
health insurance pioneer in 1883 and her wonderful industrial progress 
since that time, her comparative freedom from poverty, reduction in the 
death rate, advancement in hygiene, and the physical preparedness of 
her soldier¥, are presumably due in considerable measure ‘to health in- 
surance. Bills for health insurance, modeled after the standard bill of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, have been introduced 
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into the state legislatures of Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey, 
and commissions to consider the subject have been appointed or are about 
to be appointed in Massachusetts, California, Connecticut and Ohio. 
The bills propose in general the obligatory insurance of substantially all 
working men and women. In case of sickness the insured will re- 
ceive medical or surgical service, medicines, and nursing, and a cash 
benefit amounting to two-thirds of the weekly wages of the insured for 
the period of illness up to six months. 


Benefits are paid for at cost by the joint contributions of the in- 
sured employee, his employer, and the state. The cost to the employee 
will average about 114 per cent of his wages. The cost to the employer 
will be an equal amount, while the state will pay half as much as either 
the employer or the employee. 


We need health insurance at all times, but especially should we have 
it in time of war. The health of our workmen must be protected. Mil- 
lions of American workmen cannot at present avail themselves of nec- 
essary medical, surgical and nursing aid. When they most need it they 
cannot pay for it. The Rochester survey of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company showed that 39 per cent of the cases of illness did not 
have a physician in attendance. The nation cannot afford such a waste 
of life as this condition implies. The workman must have the where- 
withal to care for himself in case of sickness. To the poor, the obstacles 
to recovery are largely economic—insufficient food or other necessaries, 
worry over making both ends meet, and the consequent necessity of a 
premature return to work while still half sick. Health Insurance will 
give the workman a chance for recovery. Fewer workmen will be 
thrown on the scrap heap in their forties with all the tragic consequences 
involved to themselves, to their families and to the nation. Such atten- 
tion to the health of the workman as health insurance assures will neces- 
sarily prolong life, and especially its earning period. It has already 
achieved considerable life saving in Germany, although when the system 
was established there the idea of the preventability of disease was in its 
infancy. According to Dr. Zacher, reputed to be the best authority on 
health insurance in the world, twelve years were added to the worker’s 
life span during thirty years of health insurance. We may properly 
attribute part, if not most of this increase, to health insurance. This 
prolongation of life is at the rate of forty years a century, the highest 
rate of increase known in any country or any period of time. Health 
insurance will operate to prevent illness in the same way that workmen’s 
compensation has operated to prevent accidents. Just as employers have 
installed safeguards for dangerous machinery in order to reduce the cost 
of workmen’s compensation, so in order to reduce the cost of health 
insurance they will supply, for instance, better sanitation, ventilation and 
lighting, more physiological hours of labor, and fuller consideration for 
the special needs of employed women and children. J. D. Beck, of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, declared that more progress in acci- 
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dent prevention had been made in his state in one year under workmen's 
compensation than in any previous period of five years. 


One of the most important by-products of the war thus far in this 
country seems to me to be the passage of the Welsh and Slater Acts in 
New York State, providing for the obligatory military training of boys 
over sixteen years of age and the physical training of school children of 
both sexes over eight years of age. This is a type of semi-public hygiene 
which should be inaugurated in every state in the country. It should be 
as much a duty of the school to develop the children of the country 
physically as to develop them mentally. Whether for peace or for war, 
the nation must have strong men and women. Military and physica! 
training in the public schools will lengthen the lives and therefore the 
productive period, as well as increase the productive power per year, of 
the children who will one day be citizens. 


Semi-public hygiene covers among other things industrial hygiene. 
Hygienic conditions in industrial and commercial establishments have 
been much improved by providing social secretaries, lunch and rest rooms, 
physiological (generally shorter) hours of work, arrangements for inno- 
cent amusements, seats for women, etc. 

There is great danger that the safeguards which such labor legisla- 
tion and employers’ and employes’ arrangements have thrown around 
working men and women will be unduly relaxed during the war, as in 
England, to her cost. Recent official investigations have shown that, 
particularly among the women, there have been excessive fatigue and 
physical injury. Already in this country there has been a tendency to 
relax labor regulations in order to speed up industry, but any spurt so 
obtained will be more than lost by the inevitable reaction. We will be 
wise if we profit by the mistakes and experiences of other countries. 

A new and very important field of industrial hygiene is just now 
being pointed out in what may be termed industrial psychiatry, the de- 
velopment of which will not only diminish definite disease but will also 
diminish industrial discontent and give back to the workman what the 
economic division of labor has taken away from him—a real interest in 
his work. The studies of a few of us in economics, particularly Pro- 
fessor Carlton Parker of the University of California, and a few in in- 
dustry, particularly Mr. Robert B. Wolf of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, have led to the conclusion that 
a fundamental, perhaps the fundamental, cause of industrial unrest is to 
be found in the fact that most workers at present cannot in their daily 
tasks satisfy the fundamental human instinct of workmanship. At present 
many, if not most, workmen ‘are interested only in their pay envelopes. 
Economists have for generations boasted of the economy arising from the 
division of labor; but the division of labor has produced one-sided work- 
men, over-exercising some of their faculties and under-exercising others, 
and has deprived them in large measure of the normal satisfactions of life, 
including the satisfaction of the instinct of workmanship. This is for the 
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simple reason that-under the division of labor the workman’s work 
becomes too impersonal and diffused for him to isolate his own part and 
to take pride in its accomplishment. I anticipate that, within a few 
years, under proper stimulus, psychiatrists will be able to show employers 
how to make jobs interesting, through a system which enables the work- 
man to understand and keep a record of the results of his efforts and to 
receive credit for them in the eyes of his fellow workers, his employer, 
and himself. What little experience is as yet available points to the con- 
clusion that devices for securing a genuine enthusiasm for the job mean 
much more than any system of scientific management, for the health and 
happiness of the employee, for industry, for industrial peace and for the 
efficiency of the nation. Some such device must be found if the worker is 
not to become, and remain, dissatisfied, unhappy and resentful. If proper 
channels are not provided through which self-expression can be secured, 
we may expect the workman to find it in such destructive channels as 
organized strikes. Strikes may be rightly termed an outgrowth of the 
desire for self-expression gone wrong. 


Of all types of hygiene, the most important at the present moment 
is individual hygiene. This is the hygiene of personal habits, and it is so 
important because upon it depends the death rate from the degenerative 
diseases. By this term is meant the wear and tear diseases such as can- 
cer, arterio sclerosis, Bright’s disease, etc., which are due to bad per- 
sonal habits. The death rate from these degenerative diseases in the 
United States registration area has increased 41 per cent in twenty years. 
This is due to the fact that while we have been fighting the infectious 
diseases we have not been fighting the wear and tear diseases. The Life 
Extension Institute, as evidenced by the figures previously quoted, has 
found that such diseases and the beginnings of such diseases are increas- 
ing to an alarming extent. 


These wear and tear diseases are the by-product of civilization. 
For instance, one of the boasts of civilization is the abundance and 
variety of the foods it provides, and yet it is to this very abundance and 
variety that we must attribute a large number of the degenerative diseases 
which afflict the human organism. For instance, it is through soft foods 
that our teeth become diseased and invite disease throughout the body, 
because the teeth lack exercise. 

Again, civilization boasts of the advantages of houses. But as an 
offset to these advantages we have the dreadful scourge of tuberculosis, 
a house disease, especially frequent where over-crowding and dark- 
roomed tenements abound. 

And so the invention of the chair which affords great comfort, is, 
at least, partly responsible for nervous prostration and other breakdowns, 
because the chair is not made to fit the curve of the back; and even when 


it does, the person sitting in it does not take the trouble to place himself 
properly, 
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The possibilities of self-improvement through learning how to live 
are far beyond what any one who has not gone over the evidence realizes. 
The evils of bad air, bad food, imperfect teeth, wrong posture, improper 
clothing, constipation, self-drugging, alcoholism, etc., are now overlooked 
by ninety-nine persons out of a hundred. 

The first step toward the hygienic life for the individual is the 
undergoing. of a thorough physical examination. The next step is to 
learn the lesson of that examination, to find out the slightest impairment 
and correct it. The third step is to learn the rules of hygienic living 
and apply them so faithfully that no further impairments will develop. 
The Life Extension Institute, through its Hygienic Reference Board of 
ninety specialists, has formulated such a set of rules for the direction of 
the individual who wishes to live a hygienic life. If lived up to con- 
scientiously one may feel satisfied that he is following the best knowledge 
of the day. These rules are: 

I. Air: 1, ventilate every room you occupy; 2, wear light, loose 
and porous clothes; 3, seek out-of-door occupations and recreations; 
4, sleep out, if you can; 5, breathe deeply. 

II. Food: 6, avoid overeating and overweight; 7, eat sparingly 
of meats and eggs; 8, eat some hard, some bulky, some raw foods; 9, eat 
slowly. 

III. Poisons: 10, evacuate thoroughly, regularly and frequently ; 
11, stand, sit and walk erect; 12, do not allow poisons and infections to 
enter the body; 13, keep the teeth, gums and tongue clean. 

IV. Activity: 14, work, play, rest and sleep in moderation; 
15, keep serene. 

Upon rule 12 I should like to make special comment. With the 
exception of alcohol, to the prohibition of which we have already re- 
ferred, tobacco smoking is probably the most common of the drug habits. 
A movement against its use is only in its early stages. The anti-alcohol 
movement did not get its complete power up until science got back of 
it and showed that even small quantities of alcohol are injurious. ‘The 
tobacco movement is now in the same stage. Child workers are realizing 
more and more that tobacco is a demoralizer of childhood. 

And after hygiene, as the crowning element of the health movement, 
is eugenics. I have sometimes said that eugenics is hygiene raised to 
the highest power. It is a comparatively new movement, but one which 
is sweeping over the world with wonderful rapidity, and taking hold of 
the emotions of mankind in a way that no other movement has ever done. 
or has deserved to do. Eugenics, as the~Greek derivation of the word 
shows, means the science of right breeding. It is simply the hygiene 
of future generations. At the present moment, when the race itself is 
in danger, it would seem to be the most important of all hygiene. Eu- 
genics involves the prohibition of flagrant cases of marriages of the unfit, 
such as the syphilitics, the insane, the feeble-minded, the epileptics, the 
paupers, etc. But much more important, it involves a public opinion 
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which will not only encourage healthy and discountenance degenerate 
marriages, but will become so imbedded in the minds of the rising gener- 
ation as to unconsciously, but powerfully, affect their marriage choices. 
This does not, of course, mean a lessening of love marriages, but merely 
such a change in marriage ideals as to bring about the most desirable 
marriages. 


The important points in the eugenics movement are that individuals 
with ineradicable, undesirable traits; shall not be allowed to propagate; 
that those individuals with undesirable strains will disappear; that the 
family lines of pure strain shall not be contaminated, and that every 
individual shall consider it his or her greatest obligation to see that the 
germ plasm of future generations entrusted to his or her care shall not 
be impaired. ‘There are two exceedingly important ways in which it 
has been quite conclusively shown that the germ plasm can be injured. 
Experiments with hens and with guinea pigs have shown that merely 
inhaling fumes of alcohol spoils the germ plasm and a large percentage 
of the offspring of the animals that have been affected by alcohol have 
been deformed. It is impossible to so experiment with human beings, 
but we can observe (and Forel, in Switzerland, and others have made 
observations which, if they do not prove, certainly make it reasonably 
certain to any fair minded man or woman) that the alcoholic taint can 
and does affect the human germ plasm of which future generations are 
made. In the second place, one of the two great diseases associated with 
immorality is inherited and the other may also blight the child’s health, 
especially as to eyesight. Half of the infantile congenital blindness of 
the world today comes about in this way. 

In the light of these known facts it is not unreasonable to infer that 
any unhygienic habits, even bad diet, may to some extent disturb the 
germ plasm. This leads me to say that eugenics is a wonderful touch- 
stone. I believe eugenics will be in the future the essential foundation of 
ethics. ‘Today, ethics is purely empirical. There is not yet an accepted 
scientific foundation for right and wrong. I verily believe that eugenics 
is going to supply such a foundation. 


All reform is largely a changing of the modes or customs of the 
people. If these various health movements are to succeed, it will be 
through a revolution in the habits of society. The present customs of 
the world, when traced to their origins, are found to be based generally 
on some superstitious or accidental happenings. They are seldom based 
on real reason and practically never on scientifically proven facts. In 
the general uprooting now taking place as a result of the great war lies 
the world’s opportunity to reorganize its customs and place them upon 
a thoroughly scientific footing. Everything from henceforth will be 
changed whether we wish it so or not, and it behooves those of us who 
are awake to the possibilities to see that the new habits of society are 
scientific ones, based on the best knowledge available. When we have 
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so placed reason above tradition we may expect the world to leap forward 
in a manner heretofore unknown. 

Why has Japan’s progress in civiliestion i in recent years been more 
rapid than that of any other nation ?—because the late Mikado resolved 
and publicly stated that the institutions of Japan must not be tied by 
tradition, but must be based on reason. When we have replaced mere 
tradition by reason we shall have gotten a solid basis for civilization. 
Above all, our health customs and ideals must be raised and put on a 
sure foundation because out of these all improvement in human vitality 
must henceforth proceed. 

The noblest task, therefore, which I can conceive for any man or 
woman is to aid in erecting true ideals of perfect manhood and woman- 
hood. These ideals should not stop with the mere negation of disease, 
degeneracy, delinquency and dependency. They should be positive and 
progressive. ‘They should include muscular development, a sound mind 
in a sound body, integrity of moral fiber, and a sense of the splendor of 
the perfect human body. As William James said, simply to breathe or 
move our muscles should be a delight. Or as Emerson expressed it: 
“Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridic- 
ulous!” Our health ideals should be nothing short of an abiding sense 
of the sweetness and beauty, the nobility and holiness of human life. 
Such ideals will link health with patriotism. Our boys and girls will 
feel that in developing their manhood and womanhood, they are dedicat- 


ing themselves to their country and to that i humanity for which 
their country stands. 


INFANT WELFARE WORK IN WAR TIME 


Grace L. Meigs, M. D., Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


At this time everyone is scrutinizing eagerly the experience of the 
foreign countries which have been at war for almost three years. In 
every branch of activity we are anxious that the experience of those 
countries shall be of service to us, in order that we may avoid the mis- 
takes that have been made and pursue the lines of work that have 
proved to be successful. 

In looking over the mass of material offered on such a subject as 
the question of what has been done in foreign countries for the protec- 
tion of infancy and maternity since the war began, it is immediately 
evident that a great deal of the detail of the experience recorded is 
worthless to us simply because the associated conditions in the foreign 
countries are very different from those in our country. In each country 
many factors in the past have influenced the development of measures 
for the protection of infancy and maternity; among them are varying 
industrial conditions and standards of living, different methods of 
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organization of public health and social protection, different conditions 
as to high infant mortality rates and falling birth rates. The countries 
overtaken by the war in August, 1914, and since that time, had already 
traveled different lengths along the road toward complete protection of 
infancy and maternity, and in each country different methods had been 
developed. It may be said at once that it would be dangerous to accept 
without question a great deal of the foreign experience as applicable 
in this country. 

The greatest value to us in a study of such foreign material is to 
discover certain general tendencies for good which we can imitate and 
certain general difficulties which we should avoid if we can. 

I should like to sum up at once what I believe these general lessons 
are with regard to the protection of mothers and babies in war time, as 
shown by a brief study of the foreign reports. 

In every country, and most of all in those countries which are 
hardest pressed—such as France and Belgium—work for the protection 
of infancy and maternity has been greatly increased since the war began. 
The decrease in the birth rates, and the fear of an increase in infant 
mortality rates, have contributed to this interest. Especially, concern 
for the protection of maternity as being an indispensable part of any 
plan for the protection of infancy has received a remarkable impetus 
since war broke out. This is perhaps the one most striking feature of 
the foreign reports. 

Another striking point is the great and successful effort which has 
been made in most of the foreign countries to strengthen the preventive 
rather than the palliative side of infant welfare work; in other words, 
to insure good and intelligent care of the baby by a healthy mother in 
her own home, rather than to give care for infants in day nurseries or 
other institutions. This is a notable change certainly from the measures 
employed in the wars of other days, It is the fruit of the intelligent 
movement for the prevention of infant and maternal mortality carried 
on during the previous decades. 

In most countries the government itself has taken an unwonted 
part in such protection of mothers and babies. The line of development 
has not usually been toward anything new, but has been toward the 
expansion of work and of methods whose value for that country has 
already been demonstrated. 

On the other hand, certain difficulties are manifest also in every 
country, but most of all. in those countries furthest removed from the 
war: First, the diversion of interest and of private support from the 
protection of infancy and maternity to work which has a more dramatic 
or urgent appeal; and second, the difficulty encountered in continuing 
and enlarging work for infant and maternal welfare when a. large part 
of the medical and nursing professions are called into active military 
service. 


The chief value to this country of the foreign reports lies in this 
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evidence they give of the added interest in the welfare of mothers and 
babies felt in those countries hardest pressed by the war; and of the 
difficulties which have been met in carrying out measures for child 
welfare in the face of war conditions. 

The question of the increased need for the protection of mothers 
and babies in war time is at present felt by many people in this country 
to be an academic one; among the host of more dramatic appeals put 
forth, each one of which is claimed to be the most important in the 
present crisis, this question is lost sight of. You know, perhaps, the 
story of a meeting of women called in a large city to consider war work 
for women. It was addressed by the Director of the Division of Child 
Hygiene of the City Department of Health, who spoke of the greater 
necessity for infant welfare work in war time. Her speech was greeted 
with perfunctory applause; immediately women began popping up al! 
over the audience, saying:*““Madam President! Madam President! 
Was this meeting called to discuss the feeding of children, or prepara- 
tions for war?” 

“T want to nurse wounded soldiers.” 

“But what are we going to do for our country ” 

This is an extremely natural tendency; but it is a dangerous one. 
If the experience of foreign countries is to teach us anything it should 
teach us that it would be wise to realize the importance of protecting 
the children, even though an extremity of need does not at present force 
this realization ; that early in the war is the time to preserve the integrity 
of our work for infant and maternal welfare, before that work is dis- 
organized by the loss of physicians and nurses. As the war goes on 
doubtless many especial problems will arise; if the already established 
work is disorganized these problems cannot be met. 

And now I shall summarize briefly the experience of.a number of 
the belligerent countries along these three lines: 


1. The influence of the’war on the public protection of mothers 
and babies through public health nursing and infant welfare stations; 
through prenatal care and proper obstetrical care. 


2. The influence of the war on measures to insure financial aid 
during pregnancy and at confinement, thus making proper care possible. 

3. The influence of the war on the protection of pregnant women 
and nursing mothers in industry. 

While certain of the measures to be described are necessary or 
appropriate only in the country which has developed them, certain other 
measures have been proved successful in all countries alike. The first 
of these is the establishment of centers which we may call, in general, 
infant welfare stations, though they bear different names in the various 
countries. At such centers women receive advice and direction in 
keeping their babies well. At many of them prenatal work is also 
carried on; prospective mothers are given instruction and advice in 
prenatal hygiene, as well as medical supervision and care. The second 
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measure, whose worth has been proved in all countries, is the teaching 
of the care of the mother and the baby in the mother’s own home by a 
woman especially trained to give this teaching. In the different coun- 
tries she is called an infant welfare or public health nurse, a sister, 
or a health visitor. The rapid development of such work for the wel- 
fare of mothers and babies in foreign countries in the decades before 
the war has been described by Phelps' and Holt.* 


England and Wales 


Among all the countries, the experience of England since the war 
began is especially interesting and valuable to this country. 

In England the same urgency has not been lent to the question of 
protecting babies as that felt in France on account of the low birth rate. 
And yet, in England, practically from the first day of the war, ex- 
traordinary measures have been taken to maintain and increase all 
means looking to the protection of mothers and babies. ‘The part 
played by the National Government is perhaps the most salient point 
in this work. 

It happened that just before the war Parliament was considering 
a grant to aid local sanitary authorities and voluntary agencies in 
carrying out such plans for maternal and child welfare as were approved 
by the Local Government Board. ‘The grants made yearly to such 
work might amount to one-half of its total expense. In a memorandum 
bearing the interesting date of July 30, 1914, the Local: Government 
Board gave the details of what such schemes should include, divided 
into measures for antenatal, natal and postnatal care. The systematic 
home visiting of infants and young children was dwelt upon, as well as 
the carrying on of centers for infant and maternal welfare. Especially 
emphasized also were the need of co-ordinating public and private 
work; the importance of providing proper prenatal and obstetrical 
care; and the desirability of giving greater attention to the care of the 
child between infancy and school age. 

This grant before the war fortunately placed in the hands of the 
Local Government Board a powerful means for stimulating and help- 
ing work for infant and maternal welfare after war began; and the 
Board has used it with great success. Throughout it has taken the 
standpoint that in war time, in spite of the general need for economy, 
no economy should. be exercised in this direction. There is evidence 
that in a good many communities, on account of lack of money and 
private support, the authorities or voluntary agencies have been slow 
to increase their work, or to undertake new work. These difficulties 
the Local Government Board has largely overcome. It has, gone on 
with the greatest determination towards its acknowledged goal—to have 
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systematic supervision through the work of health visitors for all babies 
born who need care. It was estimated that to accomplish this one full- 
time health visitor for every 500 births reported annually was neces- 
sary.| The passage in 1915 of the Notification of Births Extension 
Act was a powerful help toward this end. Through this Act the 
immediate notification of all births to the health authorities was made 
compulsory in all parts of the British Isles; this notification within 36 
hours makes possible the immediate visiting of the mothers of all babies 
born who need care. 

The Local Government Board has succeeded so well that in the 
reports of the Board and of its Medical Officer, Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
for 1915-16, the statement? could be made that health visitors were 
now employed or subsidized by all the metropolitan boroughs except 
Camberwell, and by all the county boroughs, except Gateshead. While 
in March, 1914,° there were only 600 health visitors employed by local 
authorities, this number had increased to 812 at the end of 1915, and 
to about 1,000 (including full-time and part-time workers) in 1916. 
This represented one health visitor approximately to every 800 births 
annually. 

In addition, the extension of infant welfare work to all children up 
to school age has been a successful part of the campaign. 

That the Local Government Board is planning still greater "efforts 
is shown by recent press articles and by correspondence. Lord Rhondda 
soon after his appointment as President of the Board stated it as his 
belief that the lives of 1,000 babies* could be saved each week. And now 
we hear that the Board is taking an active part in carrying out a 
National Baby Week in July, 1917. There is a National Baby Week 
Council, of which the Prime Minister is president, and the President of 
the Local Government Board, chairman. The Board is sending sugges- 
tions as to the campaign to mayors, medical officers of health and town 
clerks in 250 districts. It is estimated that from 800 to 1,000 different 
campaigns will be held. The National Baby Week Campaign, like that 
in this country last year, is to be one of education. 

Another branch of the government has also taken part in infant 
welfare work since the war began. This is the Board of Education, 
which offers grants in aid to schools for mothers and to day nurseries, 
and has set up standards for the work of the institutions receiving th's 
aid.® ; 

Such work as above described is educational; it is directed against 
one of those two primary causes of infant mortality, ignorance and 
poverty. 
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The forces affecting the economic conditions of the mothers and 
their babies are of course of primary importance. Conditions which 
enable a mother to provide herself with proper care during pregnancy 
and confinement, and which make it possible for her to nurse her baby 
and care for him in her own home are the most powerful agencies of 
all for maternal and infant welfare. We may say that just compensa- 
tion to dependents of soldiers is after all the greatest war measure that 
can be taken for the preservation of infant life in the presence of war. 

I shall not here discuss the relation of economic conditions in Eng- 
land since the war began to the welfare of mothers and babies. I do wish, 
however, to say a word on one phase of this question; that is, the 
maternity benefits under the National Insurance Act. Like most of the 
other countries in which some system of maternity insurance was in 
force at the outbreak of the war, Great Britain has continued this work 
during the war, in the face of some difficulty. In 1914 the health 
insurance fund was facing a deficit because of the unexpected high rate 
of sickness among married women; and £500,000 were appropriated by 
Parliament to cover this deficit. In the following year £150,000 were 
appropriated for the same purpose. 

From English reports we have been unable as yet to obtain 4ny 
definite information as to the relation of the profound change brought 
about in industrial and economic conditions by the war to the employ- 
ment of pregnant women and nursing mothers in factories, especially 
in munition factories. While the statement is made that many mothers 
of young children are being employed in factories, here as in other 
countries, definite figures seem to be lacking to show whether this is 
actually the case. 

England, like all foreign countries, is watching its infant mortality 
rate and birth rate with as much concern as its casualty rates. In 
England and Wales, as elsewhere, the birth rate has fallen markedly; 
the infant mortality rate, as giving evidence of the success or failure 
of all the measures spoken of, has been watched therefore with all the 
more eagerness; and to everyone’s great satisfaction it reached in 1916 
the figure of 91 per 1,000 births, the lowest for any year on record. 
This fall was not immediate, however; the rate for 1914 was about the 
same as that for the year previous (105 as compared with 108) ; that 
for 1915 rose slightly, being 110. The fall in 1916 has aroused 
enormous interest. It is attributed to many things. A comparatively 
cool summer no doubt played some part. To the increase in wages great 
importance is also ascribed. A great deal of the credit is given, and no 
doubt with justice, to the remarkable increase in the measures which 
have been taken to protect infancy and maternity. 


Scotland 


In Scotland a good many of the same measures have been carried 
out as in England and Wales; and here, too, the infant mortality rate 
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declined very markedly in 1916. One hundred and eleven per 1,00 
births in 1914, it rose to 126 in 1915; and then fell to 97 in 1916, 
which was 9 points less than the lowest record ever before recorded 
for Scotland. 


Germany 


Our knowledge of conditions in Germany is far less complete than 
of those in England. We have but little information covering the las: 
year and a half. 

I can best sum up the effect of the war on work for the protection 
of mothers and babies in Germany by quoting reports of Drs. Langstein 
and Rott, director and assistant at the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria Haus 
zur Bekampfung der Sauglingsterblichkeit im Deutschen Reiche. This 
institution is the official headquarters of the movement for the protec- 
tion of infancy in Germany. Their articles, published in the early part 
of 1915, tell us only of conditions in the early months of the war; but 
they are interesting as showing the lines on which the work was laid out 
in Germany for the war period. 


Dr. Langstein’ says: 


Certainly never was the truth of the saying that children are to be regarded as 
the most valuable capital of the state more clearly apparent to everyone than 
at the beginning of the war. The greatest care of all those who were engaged 
in social work was the preservation of all those measures for the protection of 
children, which Germany has established in the last few years and which may 
serve as models; and to which we are rily indebted for the fact that a 
decrease in the infant mortality rate has been attained. . 


Dr. Langstein speaks of the fact that in the early days of the war 
attention was directed primarily to care for the army and for the 
wounded. Nevertheless, very soon after the beginning of the war a 
meeting of representatives of infant welfare work in Berlin took place 
at the Reichstag. The resolution to continue infant welfare work and 
to increase it was expressed, and this resolution was communicated to 


other German communities. The effort has been successful. He 
continues: 


As far as information is available it may be said that the care of infants 
in Germany has shown in time of war on what a firm foundation it rests. The 
work which was established in time of ce has in general continued. The people 
who were in charge of the work have conscious that it is just as important a 

triotic task to serve children who need care as to serve the soldiers in the field. 


have been informed, it is true, that in certain gp of East Prussia, evidently 
under the stress of a dread of hostile a which are constantly recurring, the 
work for the protection of infants has been ntinued. 


A few months later, in June, 1915, Dr. Rott? reported on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to officials and private organizations in over 375 com- 
munities of over 15,000 inhabitants, and to 788 infant welfare centers, 
to 266 institutions for the care of mothers and babies, and to 271 day 
nurseries. The object of this study was to find out the effect of the 
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war on the great system of infant welfare work which had been 
developed in Germany before the war. LEjighty-one per cent of the 
communities answered the questionnaire. It was found that in only 
2 per cent of these communities had work decreased; in 10 per cent it had 
increased; and in the remainder, 88 per cent, it had continued unim- 
paired. The centers which had been closed were those which depended 
on private subscription. The loss of physicians and nurses to war work 
was remarked upon in many communities; especially characteristic of 
private associations was a tendency of the sisters who had been carrying 
on infant welfare work to leave it for active military duty. Dr. Rott 
described this tendency as unnecessary and deplorable. 


One section of Dr. Langstein’s report is especially significant: 


Kutresetiney interesting, and not foreseen by many, was the fact that 
since war began less use has been made than in times of peace of asylums, 
especially of infants’ homes, intended for the care of healthy infants; and also 
of day nurseries. People at first thought that this would be different; and many 
prominent women were convinced that the need for asylums and day nurseries 
would be so great that the establishment of new ones was an urgent necessity. 
* * * An absolute need for the establishment of day nurseries and homes 
(Krippen und Hemmen) did not exist, as the course of the war has taught; and 
I may say that this is the finest proof to what a high level the care of infancy has 
attained in at least a number of large cities. 


Dr. Rott also speaks of the establishment of many day nurseries 
after the war began, because of the impression that women would go 
to work at once. Many remained unused because of the lack of 
employment for women; where the nurseries were used the results were 
bad because of the fact that they were carried on with low standards 
as to space, equipment and personnel. “Happily some of them were 
soon closed,” he remarks. He is convinced of the benefit of offering a 
stillprimium, or allowance to a mother who nurses her baby. 


Both speak of the mistake which was made early in the war, when 
an appeal was made to rich families to undertake the support of children 
away from their mothers. Dr. Langstein says that on the other hand, 
“It seemed to the discerning that the only way to meet the need was 
through strengthening the bond between mother and child; namely, to 
give financial aid to the mother or to a good caretaker who desired to 
keep the child with her, but who was unable to do it on account of 
financial difficulty.” He says that this fact has been taken into account 
in Berlin by the special committee for the care of infants, which is part 
of the Red Cross. The committee stipulates that the mother shall 
bring her baby regularly to an infant welfare station. 


_This fund gives to all mothers, who are shown to be in need, and who wish 
during the war to take care of their children in their own homes, a monthl 
allowance; and fulfills therewith a task which is not onl successful as regards 
health, but is also a great social] task. I hope that the work of this committee may 
not end with peace, which we hope will soon come. 


Dr. Rott reviews other measures which have been taken which 
seem to him of paramount importance for the welfare of mothers and 
babies in Germany. First among these he speaks of the government 
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provision made for the maintenance of families of soldiers, supplemented 
by the provision m&@de by communities. 


Secondly, he speaks of the Reichswochenhilfe, the maternity and 
nursing benefits now paid by the Imperial Government. The effect of 
the war on maternity insurance in Germany has been an interesting 
one. In August, 1914, the Reichstag, fearing the effect of the war on 
the solvency of the health insurance societies, curtailed greatly the 
maternity benefits. It soon became evident that the sickness insurance 
societies were less affected by the war than had been feared; also the 
need for the protection of wives and babies of soldiers seemed very 
great. Therefore the Imperial Government assumed the burden of 
maternity benefits for wives of soldiers who would not otherwise receive 
benefits and these were increased over the benefits previously paid. The 
benefit paid for 12 weeks after confinement to mothers nursing their 
babies was a special feature. Another act in 1915 still further increased 
the number of women to be benefited. The government is now expend- 
ing five million marks a month for this purpose. 


No German reports have been available on the subject of the 
development of work for the protection of babies in Germany during 
the second year of the war. However, light is thrown on this question 
by the Report on Milk Supply in Germany,’ prepared by Prof. A. E. 
Taylor of the U. S. Embassy Staff in Berlin in 1916. He finds no 
evidence that infants in Germany have suffered because of the decrease 
in the milk supply since the war began. Measures had been taken 
early to prevent any such hardship. 


As explaining the decline in the infant mortality rate during 1915, 
Prof. Taylor says: 


.. This extremely favorable and impressive reduction in the death rate of 
children under 1 year was achieved through the sonyeretion of several agencies. 
It is an axiom with workers in social service that the fewer the children the better 
the care which they receive; and this undoubtedly has held in Germany, 
particularly in view of the insistance nye by the press upon the preservation 
of the future pomeeetion. Added to this was the fact that the summer of 1915 
presented a subnormal mean of temperature, which, here as everywhere, operates 
to reduce the so-called intestinal diseases of infants. Lastly, the social service 
organizations in the cities of Germany have, during the past winter, reached a 
point of unequalled thoroughness and excellence. In the city of Berlin alone 
there are some 6,000 workers actively engaged in social service. Under these 
circumstances it has been possible to uncover and combat practically all instance 
of need in the care of infants. There is nowhere to be found any evidence of 
any reduction in the milk supplied to nursing mothers and infants in Germany 
during this period of time. 


In Germany great attention has been given to the question of the 
effect of the war on the birth and infant mortality rates. The infant 
mortality rate for 1914—164 per 1,000 births—was a marked increase 
over the rate for 1913, which was 151 per 1,000 births. Dr. Langstein 
prophesied that this increase would probably be shown by the figures 
for 1915 because of the prevalence of summer diarrhea among infants 
in August and September, 1914. This he ascribes to the hot summe: 
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and to the effect of the many conditions attendant upon the breaking 
out of war. 

The drop in the birth rate for 1915 showed markedly the effect 
of the war. The infant mortality rates, however, showed also a decrease, 
at least in the larger cities. Official reports for the infant mortality 
rates of 1915 and 1916 for the whole of Germany have not been 
available. 


France* 


In France the available reports deal chiefly with the work for 
maternal and infant welfare in Paris. This was organized early in 
August, 1914, with Paris under military government, with the title 
“Office central d’assistance maternelle et infantile.” The published 
program of this office was this: “During the entire war, and in every 
part of the military government of Paris to assure to every needy woman 
who is pregnant, or who has a baby less than three years old, the social, 
legal and medical protection to which she has a right in a civilized society. 
To be sure that no woman is ignored, and no child is forgotten.” 
Delegates of the office were installed in the eleven maternities of Paris 
of the Assistance publique (the official agency in charge of charities in 
Paris), to which most needy women come for confinement, and in the 
mairies, to which they apply for medical assistance when they are con- 
fined at home. The object of this office was evidently to make the work 
already carried on immediately available to the women needing help; to 
stimulate all organizations and institutions to increase their work, and 
where necessary to establish new work. 

Professor Pinard in his reports on the protection of infancy in 
Paris during the first five months and during the first and second years 
of the war has reviewed the measures taken. He says' that the medical 
protection of mothers before, at and after confinement, and of babies 
had never been so good in Paris as during the first five months of the 
war. The provision of free hospital beds for confinement was greatly 
increased; free consultation centers for pregnant women were estab- 
lished at every medical center. Military ambulances were provided to 
carry women to the hospitals. “Cantines maternelles” gave meals to 
pregnant women. ‘The infant welfare stations or gouttes de lait con- 
tinued their work. The lack of milk for babies who were bottle fed 
was at one time a great danger. This was obviated to some extent by 
the provision by the municipality of pure milk from the Paris herd 
especially for babies. About 12,000 litres of this milk were distributed 
daily. Pinard? in later articles reviews the measures which have been 
carried out by the government and the Assistance Publique in order to 


insure financial support for pregnant women and the mothers of young 
babies. These are: 


1. Pinard, A.: Bulletin de Academie de Medecine, 1915, 73, 220. 
2. Pinard, A.: Bulletin de l’Academie de Medecine, 1915, 74, 843. 
Pinard, A.: Bulletin de I’ Academie de Medecine, 1916, 76, 540. 
Annales d’Hygiene Publique, 1917, 27, 76. 
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1. The military allowance given to the mother of the children o 
soldiers whether legitimate or illegitimate. 

2. The government maternity grant, enh was established by the 
Act of June 13, 1913. 

3. The grant given by the aaieaiese to large families. 

4. The help distributed by the Assistance Publique, and by the 
maternity hospitals, whose object is to enable the mother to care for 
her baby herself. . 

The degree to which the public provision for confinement care has 
been used seems the most astonishing fact in the figures given by Pinard; 
they reveal a need for economic assistance on the part of almost al! 
the mothers confined which creates a profound impression. While in 
1913-14 78.5 per cent of all the births in Paris were cared for either 
by the maternity hospitals of the Assistance Publique, or through its 
medical service outside the hospitals, this figure rose in 1915-16 to the 
astonishing percentage of 95.2 per cent. That is, in 1913-14, 10,465 
women out of 48,917 went through confinement in Paris without the 
help of the Assistance Publique; in 1915-16 only 1,250 out of 26,179. 
The figures show, too, the fall in the birth rate in Paris; in 1915-16 
the number of births was only a little more than one-half what it was 
two years before in 1913-14 (48,917 in 1913-14; 26,179 in 1915-16). 

The results of this work in Paris Pinard sums up in his papers. 
The results for the first year from August 1, 1914, to August 1, 1915, 
were very encouraging. The infant mortality rate among the babies 
remaining in Paris declined; the maternal mortality rate fell as did the 
still-birth rate. The death rate under two years, however, remained about 
the same. There was a remarkable decrease in the number of babies 
put out to board outside of Paris, In 1913-14, before the war, the 
number of children who did not have the benefit of their mother’s care 
for this reason was 14,925; in 1914-15 it was only 4,954. The per- 
centage of new-born babies abandoned was considerably lower in the 
first year of the war than previously. 

Dr. Pinard’s report for the work during the second year of the 
war, August 1, 1915, to August 1, 1916, reports results no longer so 
encouraging. While the work described above was continued or was 
increased (the number of women helped at confinement now being 
95.2 per cent, as has been said) the work was less successful in some 
respects, although the infant mortality rate among the babies remaining 
in- Paris was still less in the second year of the war than in the first. 
There was, moreover, a decline in the mortality in the early months of 
life and from diarrheal disease. “The last named decrease Pinard 
attributes to the work done: (a) to protect babies before birth; (b) 


“to insure in a larger number of cases that the mother should stay with 


her baby and nurse it; (c) to provide good milk when breast feeding 
was impossible. 
On the other hand the death rate of children under 2 years was 
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higher than before the war. The rates from measles and whooping 
cough increased. Most disquieting to Pinard are the following facts 
as shown by the statistics of Paris for the second year of war. The 
percentage of new-born infants abandoned increased greatly, so that it 
was actually higher than before the war; also the number of babies put 
to board outside of Paris was much greater than in the first year, though 
still less than before the war. ‘The still-birth and the maternal men- 
tality rate had also increased. 


Pinard draws from these results conclusions which are destined 
to make his report a famous one, for they have given rise to a heated 
and protracted controversy. Pinard believes that the unfavorable re- 
sults obtained in Paris during the second year of the war are only to 
be explained by the entrance of pregnant women and nursing mothers 
into industry in factories, especially in munition factories. Pinard, 
therefore, at the meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, at which 
he had read. his report, proposed that resolutions should be passed by 
the Academy advising the government to take the following measures: 
To forbid that any woman in France who is pregnant, nursing her 
baby or confined within 6 months should be employed in factory work ; 
and that every French woman pregnant or nursing a baby of less than 
a year should receive, on her demand, an allowance daily of 5 francs. 


The discussion that arose in the Academy of Medicine over this 
speech of Pinard’s and the report of a committee appointed to consider 
it was continued at many of the weekly sessions from December 5, 
1916, until March 13, 1917. 

After prolonged debate, the resolutions of Pinard were defeated ; 
and resolutions were passed by the Academy based on the report of the 
committee appointed. These resolutions embody still further recom- 
mendations as to the regulation of work of pregnant women and nursing 
mothers in munition factories, and in order to favor maternal nursing 
advise the establishment in factories and munition factories of rooms 
where working mothers can nurse their babies. The latter institutions 
were especially discussed during the debate. M. Pinard said that while 
he had sometimes favored their establishment that he considered them 
very difficult to manage well. He knew of only one which was satis- 
factorily equipped and conducted, and that was carried out at a high 
cost, about 5 frances a day per child. MM. Lesage, in numerous publica- 
tions, has urged the establishment of these rooms in munition factories, 
and has emphasized the great precautions which must be taken in carry- 
ing them on. 


Belgium 


About the work for maternal and infant welfare in Belgium, Dr. 
’ . . . ° . . 
Lucas’ report? gives us immensely interesting information. 


1. Lucas, W. P.: General Health Conditions in Belgium After Two Years of Relief 
rk. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., 1917, LX VIII, 27. 
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Information as to death rates is of course difficult to secure in 
Belgium, but all the figures available point to an actual decrease in the 
infant mortality rate in at least the large cities of Belgium (with the 
exception of Mons) since the beginning of the war. 


Dr. Lucas writes: 


_ _General solicitude for the children has resulted in an actual improvement 

in infant conditions to a point above the normal. * * * It is ay evi- 

dent that infant conditions are on the whole better than normal, that class 

having been the object of great solicitude since the beginning of the war. A 
eat many institutions have been created during the war to care for the children. 
he organization of the work for the children has been divided into canteens: 

1, Canteens for nursing and.expectant mothers. There are over 13,000 
nursing and expectant mothers receiving these dinners. 

‘ anteens, often in conjunction with maternal canteens, have been insti- 
tuted for infants under 3 years, in which there are over 52,000 infants receiving 
milk and cereals. 

Both these types of canteens have undoubtedly had a great influence on the 
reduction of infant mortality in Belgium. There is no question that today, in 
Belgium, more is being done for the mother and the child than was ever done 
before. Previous to the war there were only two maternal canteens in the whole 
of Belgium; today there are over 329 canteens for infants. These canteens, 
in cofinection with the educational work, the medical supervision which all the 
canteens have, and the careful regulation of the dietary, both in the canteens and 
by an extensive system of visiting nurses, in the homes, have undoubtedly had 
a marked effect on this great reduction in infant mortality. 


The fact that the educational and preventive work of these canteens 
has been made so marked a feature in the face of conditions such as 
those present in Belgium is, 1 believe, one of the greatest triumphs of 
preventive infant welfare work that can be thought of. 


There is not space to speak here of work in Italy and Russia; 
moreover, our information about these countries is meager. ‘The ex- 
perience of such countries as New Zealand and Canada is interesting 
to us in many ways, especially because their situation, far removed from 
the actual scene of the war, resembles that of this country. In these 
countries, from the small amount of evidence at hand, it would seem 
that there has been no such increase in the care for the protection of 
maternity and infancy as that which has occurred in the countries 
already spoken of. On the other hand, there is much evidence that the 
work has suffered greatly from the loss of physicians and nurses called 
to active military duty. 


In the report published in 1915 of the New Zealand Society for 
the Health of Women and Children, which has done such remarkable 
work, we read: 


While each individual member of the Society and each Plunket Nurse has 
been working more strenuously the Society has temporarily limited the sphere of 
its operations as regards the establishment of new residential centers for Plunket 
Nurses. In some districts where sufficient funds had been collected to enable the 
local committees to apply for the Government grant of 24s for each pound sub- 
scribed the Central Council asked them to hold the matter over in the meantime, 
and to work quietly without a Plunket Nurse, getting an occasional visit from 
the nearest nurse as a stimulus to continued effort. was done at the request 
of the Government, in view of the greatly increased public expenditure which the 
war was involving. 


_ The Society for the Health of Women and Children, Eighth Annual Report, 1915 
p. 8. 
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And in the revort published in 1916: 


During the year a great many of our nurses who volunteered for war service 
left for the front, and several of the Branches have been obliged to avail them- 
selves temporarily of the services of Karitane Nurses while new Plunket Nursés 
were being trained. As arranged with the Government authorities when war broke 
out, no new residential centers for Plunket Nurses have been created during the 
year. 

From Canada the reports of the Victorian Order of Nurses gives 
us an indication of the effect of the war on the work of this society 
which carries on infant welfare and prenatal nursing in connection with 
general public health nursing not only in the large cities but in the most 
isolated rural districts of the vast stretches of western Canada. 

In her report for 1915? the Chief Superintendent, Miss Mackenzie, 
says: 

The war has affected the order in several ways—our increases are not as 
great, and we have not opened up new districts in cities, many of which were 
ready to organize when the war broke out. In many of these districts the order 


is being used and appreciated more than ever before, and doubtless that will be 
still more noticeable as time goes on. 


During 1915 28 of the band of 292 nurses of the order doing active 
work resigned to go overseas for war duty. 


The 1916 report describes especially the effect of the war on the 
movement for public health nursing, especially maternity and infant 
welfare nursing in the isolated western country districts. ‘This move- 
ment received a great impetus in 1912 through the establishment of 
the Duchess of Connaught’s fund for nursing in new and sparsely settled 
districts. The report says:* “A promising beginning was made, but 
since the war came upon us it has become harder and harder to secure 
nurses for these outposts, and many districts ready to receive nurses have 
had to go without them.” 

Miss Mackenzie writes in general, however, that conditions are 
now better than the year before. She speaks of the shortage of nurses 
as one of the most serious handicaps, but says that this is gradually 
improving. In spite of this shortage she says: “The most gratifying 
development in the Victorian Order during 1916 is to be found in the 
country scheme.” She speaks of an increase in the work for infant 
and prenatal nursing. 


Canada has given evidence of its interest in infant welfare through 
its Baby Weeks. The Children’s Bureau last year had reports of three 
successful celebrations in Canada; and this year has heard of plans in 
seventeen cities, including large cities as Montreal and Calgary, also 
several small settlements in the far west. Canada has shown a far- 


, 1. The Royal New Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children, Annual 
Report, 1916, p. 6. 


2. Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, Report of the Board of Governors for 
3. 


_8. Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, Report of the Board of Governors for 
14. 
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sighted liberality in its provisions for soldiers’ families. These ar 
described in Mr. Paul Kellogg’s articles in The Survey,’ and in a re 
port by Mr. Wolfe, recently published by the Children’s Bureau.? 

To me, as I have said, this brief study of how war has affected 
the protection of maternity and infancy in many countries seems to give 
us in this country some practical suggestions now that the United States 
is also involved in the war. These are: 

1. That no hasty conclusions should be drawn that the war makes 
immediately indispensable in this country such palliative measures as the 
increase of day nurseries or the supervision of pregnant women working 
in factories, to which dire necessity has driven certain foreign countries. 
Study is necessary to show how present and future economic and in- 
dustrial conditions will affect the number of pregnant women and of 
mothers of young children employed in factories; and what measures 
are needed under these conditions. 

2. That the chief preventive measure for protecting babies is to 
insure their intelligent care and nursing by healthy mothers in their 
own homes. 

3. That the disorganization of infant welfare work through the 
loss of doctors and nurses especially trained for it is an imminent danger, 
and should be avoided if it can be done. In view of the greater demand 
for nurses every effort should be made to enlist a large number of 
candidates for hospital training courses. 

4. That the preventive work for infant and maternal welfare, 
already established, should be strengthened and extended; and that 
nothing should be considered more important in war time. 


INTENSIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE JOURNALISM IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION: AN EXAMPLE 


C. E. Terry, M. D., Health Editor, The Delineator, New York 


I feel sure that I will start no argument among public health 
workers, especially among those interested in the objects of this section 
of our conference, in stating my belief that we may not overestimate the 
value of suitable publicity as a weapon in our attacks on preventable 
disease, in claiming that our present methods of public health education 
are conspicuously defective in many ways and that we should welcome 
any proper medium that offers an extension of our propaganda. 

We will doubtless all agree that what is needed by American com 
munities, from the smallest hamlet to the metropolis, is not so much 
additional technical knowledge in the hands of sanitarians—of experts— 


‘in 1. 1 eee. P.: A Canadian City in War Time.. The Survey, 1917, XXXVII, 677 


2. Wolfe, S. H.: Core of Dependents of Enlisted Men in Canada. WU. S. Children’s 
Bureau, publication No. 
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as of a more general dissemination of this knowledge. Our workers are 
armed today with knowledge sufficient to terminate for all time epi- 
demics of the principal disease scourges of the past. Asiatic cholera, 
plague, smallpox, typhus, yellow fever, typhoid, diphtheria and other 
acute infections, have all come within the reach of certain control, while 
others more chronic in their course respond if less readily, at least in 
direct proportion to the persistence of our efforts. 


The research laboratory has played its part brilliantly and its 
workers are today a generation or more ahead of the application of their 
discoveries. Why? Why is it that the needed laws and machinery— 
well understood by the few and well proven here and there—are not 
more generally in operation to the end of better living conditions? It 
can not be lack of interest. Why are our governing bodies and municipal 


and state departments, with few exceptions, apparently so laggard in 
their health activities? 


The young men and women who graduate each year from our 
schools and colleges, full of the latest in scientific knowledge, are lost to 
our community upbuilding through their submersion in the melting pot 
of wage earning. Intellectually they revert until middle age, and their 
ideals and enthusiasms as well as their technical knowledge is largely 
lost to community life while they are occupied with the details of minor 
positions. Meanwhile, our public affairs, our municipal and state offices, 
our health and other departments are looked after by their fathers who, 
too often, still carry at their finger ends theories, knowledge and ideals 
a generation out of date. ‘This is inevitable, it is nobody’s fault; but 
we pay for it, in a human wage, each year. Continuous and reiterated 
education for the older generations is needed. The boy or girl in gram- 
mar school can tell you the name of the mosquito that carries yellow 
fever; how bubonic plague is disseminated by rats and fleas, or how to 
purify a water supply, but—their fathers are our city officials and con- 
trol the legislative and appropriating bodies of our towns and cities. 

We may not return to the college campus, nor may this institution 
call after us its later teachings. A few pursue their studies in after life, 
but, for the most part, specializing, as a means to private ends, and yet 
today the greatest, most crying need in the new public health is the rapid 
and persistent carrying of applied sanitation to all ages and all classes 
of people; an understanding at least of basic health truths, an appreciation 
of the action and reaction of their neglect; of the relationship of unit to 
complex whole. These are essential to all real public health progress. 

The day is past when medicine was a mystery or when the official 
guardian of public health was judged by his hysterical activities in times 
of epidemic. True prevention, not eleventh hour control, is what we 
want and it is within our grasp. There are knowledge and experts 
a-plenty but—insufficient demand for their services; public indifference 
to their need; general ignorance of their value. 

No health organization, however expert or however active, may 
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advance far beyond the understanding of the public that created it and 
whom it serves. ‘This understanding, this vision, if only dimly seen, 
must be aroused now, in the workers of today. We must bridge over 
that gap of a generation and join closer—much closer—our theory and 
practice. To this end, the more ardent health workers are lending every 
effort; department bulletins, replete with good material, reach a few of 
the available readers; permanent and traveling exhibits, extension 
courses, lectures, the movies and “health weeks” of various kinds reach 
others; but there is little coherence of subjects for large numbers of 
people and, for the most part, this material must be sought for by those 
alréady interested. 

Again, while they may all be had for the asking, the regular mailing 
lists of official bulletins are comparatively small and all of them carry 
the prejudicial psychology of free distribution; a reaction from our 
ingrained experience in a selfish, workaday world, where little comes 
to us without price or effort. . 

How then, taking health propaganda as an example, may this satur- 
ation and resaturation of our public be accomplished? May we imitate 
the completeness and celerity with which war news or a dress reform is 
flashed across the continent and read by millions, from crowded subway 
to the lonely camp fire on some remote mountain-side ; may we imitate, 
while yet preserving, the characteristics of a serial; can we find a 
medium that will hammer and hammer again, that will clothe old facts 
with attractive garb; a medium that will forget the traditions of the 
press, that only the new is news; may we hope for deliberate, careful 
organizing and the ungrudging devotion of time and space and talent for 
community health publicity? 

The only hope of an affirmative reply lies in the editorial and busi- 


ness offices of our great magazines. Ten years ago one editor said 
(Independent, Oct., 1908) : 


_ A magazine should be a storehouse of ammunition for the battles 
being fought from day to day. It should help the people who are doing 
things that are worth while. * * * Its function is to work over old plots 
into new stories, to rewrite biography and history in accordance with the 
taste of the times, to resurrect forgotten truths, to make crude informa- 
tion palatable, to convert abstract science into applied science, to throw 
a searchlight into dark spots of our civilization, to start new movements 
and to guide old ones, to wake people who are asleep by sounding the 
burglar alarm, to twist around the heads of those who are looking back- 


ward over their shoulders; in short, to inspire, to instruct and to 
interest. 


Surely this editor covered within the scope of his policies the re- 
quirements of a medium for the spread of health propaganda. 
Another has said (Bookman, Sept., 1906) : 


Days have gone by when editing a periodical was entirely a matter 
of taste and selection. The most casual glance along the table of con- 


tents shows that the av magazine of today is not written but 
builded—that it is a work of construction. 


Such a vehicle assuredly meets our needs as sanitarians—as health 
educators and, where our time and opportunities allow us to argue our 
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plans and policies with a handful of individuals or to urge our reforms 
upon the aldermen of one community, a dozen of our more widely circu- 
lated periodicals can reach each month about 36,000,000 men and women 
and plant and till and cultivate the seed which we may scatter but so 
sparingly in the small garden patches of our official jurisdiction. Not 
only will the larger communities thus be reached, but in the smaller 
towns and remote points, far from centers of thought and beyond the 
reach of organized health work, may the newer health teachings be thus 
disseminated. 

It is true that many health topics, new discoveries of sanitary 
science, as well as new applications of older theories, are frequently 
treated of in the magazines of today. Theories good and bad are 
promulgated, those, unfortunately, having the highest news value all 
too frequently being pushed with unwarranted vigor. Indeed, from 
time to time more or less continuous attention has been given, through 
serial publication in several issues, to matters relating directly or indi- 
rectly to the public health. For the most part, however, these have been 
spasmodic efforts and have not represented the adoption of a definite, 
well-conceived and continuous policy of community health. Granting 
such a policy, and knowing the constant need of health departments for 
assistance in this always vital question of health education, consider for a 
moment what a tremendously valuable advocate of the new public 
health has been overlooked in the pages of our leading magazines. 


Not long ago, I asked an editor of one of our greatest periodicals if 
such a publication could ignore news value in its choice of subject matter. 
Those of us who have tried well know that the daily press dare not 
permit such practices. I was told “Yes, I believe there is no doubt but 
that any truly worth while magazine may safely outline its general 
scheme for long periods in advance, thus effectually eliminating all 
thought of the news value of its contents. Those of us who have faith 
in the wisdom of, and are honest in the conduct of, our public trust, for 
such is the nature of our undertaking, may feel secure in retaining the 
interest of our audience, the reading public; granting always that our 
policies are clean, our judgment good and the execution within our 
pages reasonably attractive.” 

The average reader, in all probability, has no conception of the real 
nature of the building process that results in the finished issue which he 
reads. An example perhaps, will best illustrate my meaning. 

Nearly a year ago, while still engaged in departmental work, I 
had an opportunity to talk my shop to such an editor, and deplored the 
neglect, from my viewpoint, of the great field of our magazines, which 
were apparently giving no regular service where such service was so 
sorely needed ; namely, to the upbuilding of community health activities. 

I pointed out the immense opportunity that was being wasted, to 
the loss both of reading public and of editorial service. I called atten- 
tion to the inadequacy of the usual publicity methods of health depart- 
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ments, to the difficulty of employing to good advantage the daily press— 
partly owing to the small news value of our material, partly to the 
burdensome duty of the furnishing of copy with regularity by officials 
already overworked with executive details. 

We discussed at considerable length the functions of the family 
magazine, its influence in the home and the need of directing its influence 
into channels of health protection. I outlined a few of the principles of 
disease dissemination and prevention that every sanitarian wishes were 
understood by every father and mother of his community. 

From this conversation has grown and is still growing, a plan 
which both the editor and I feel marks a new era in both journalism and 
public health, an era in which the most valuable medium for health 
education available to command, may come into general employment for 
the gospel of cleanliness. We began in a small way, in two or three 
columns, an attempt to popularize a few of the fundamental tenets of 
community health. The articles were very short, covered only one 
idea, but were planned to include from time to time each phase of the 
subject matter. 

The response was immediate and gratifying, and gradually there 
evolved an entire new policy. Queries, that startled us with the need 
for personal service; that struck home to the many health delinquencies 
of communities, both large and small; that showed an interest and 
awakening far beyond our hopes, convinced us that not alone through 
the pages of the magazine could we satisfy this ever growing demand or 
do justice to our subject. There was need for influence between our 
issues, and while on every side there was shown a desire for more com 
plete understanding, the need for ways and means of attaining better 
health conditions, we felt the inadequacy of the service we could render 
without departing widely from usual policies and methods. 

In other words, we came to the conclusion that, if we would render 
constructive help for the up-building of community health in America, 
we must adopt more intensive methods, and ourselves study more closely 
the difficulties in the way of such up-building; that not alone must we 
preach a gospel, but we must likewise obtain a closer knowledge of local 
conditions, if we would make our service valuable under varying cir- 
cumstances. 

The field seemed most attractive; and better worth while, perhaps, 
than even the most persistent editorial preaching possible. “Turning 
about for ways and means, we asked ourselves many questions as to how 
best we might enter the lists, and how we could make the underlying 
principles of sanitation both practical and convincing. We found at once 
that, in order to give this service, we must, ourselves, organize a health 
department in which would be represented each essential factor for the 
carrying into execution of modern preventive methods. 

As a beginning for our new undertaking, we chose, as especially 
suitable for both editorial interest and concrete results, the subject of 
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‘infant mortality, and embarked without further hesitation on the 
Seventh Baby Campaign. The most cursory review of the character of 
the field agents which we would need satisfied us that, for the present 
at least, we might undertake field studies of local conditions through 
sanitarians, laboratory men equipped for local work under all conditions, 
and public health nurses. 

Our plan as originally devised has not been changed in any material 
points, and consists, under certain provisions of invitation and evinced 
local interest, of the making of studies of such conditions as have to do 
directly or indirectly with preventable infant deaths, and of outlining 
from the findings of these surveys of programs of prevention, adapted to 
the needs and circumstances of each community. These programs relate 
each activity suggested to the local conditions which indicate their need, 
and go into details of execution and cost. As far as possible we are con- 
fining our investigations rather closely to the subject matter of our cam- 
paign, but it is unavoidable that we should touch upon other matters 
relating to public health and other conditions of community sanitation 
than those directly involved in infant mortality. 


Likewise, in the outlining of our programs, are we making every - 
effort to simplify the machinery of prevention, to reduce cost to a 
minimum and to adhere closely to our original plan; yet, even here we 
are finding that our recommendations, if carried out, will exert an influ- 
ence far beyond that of our original intention, so closely interwoven 
is the subject of our choice with that of preventive medicine in general. 

We have made every endeavor to equip our field force in such 
manner as to render their work effective. Our laboratory men are sup- 
plied with field laboratories designed for bacteriological and chemical 
analyses of milk and water, and if necessary of other food products. 
Foreseeing the difficulties of obtaining gas and electric heat, our incu- 
bators, autoclaves, and sterilizers are all provided with oil burners, so 
that under any conceivable conditions of local facilities, they may per- 
form their functions satisfactorily. 

In order to facilitate the work of our nurses, to visualize the under- 
taking upon which we have embarked and arouse local interest and 
enthusiasm, we have supplied each unit with a rather comprehensive 
exhibit dealing with the causes and means of prevention of needless 
infant deaths. This exhibit has been prepared in portable form, suffi- 
ciently light and durable to permit of easy installation and transportation 
by parcel post or express, or even of carrying as hand baggage. We claim 
little or no originality for this exhibit, a copy of which is shown in an 
adjoining room, but have selected, with the kind permission of interested 
organizations and departments, that which we deemed most suitable to 
our purpose, adding here and there and changing about in such manner 
- as to best serve our needs. Talks, educational films, actual home service 


and demonstrations of various kinds are all forming a part of our 
armamentarium. 
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Realizing the rather unusual character of our plans, and that they 
might be looked upon as intrusive by both health departments and civic 
organizations, as coming from an outside agency, such as a magazine, we 
have naturally required, among the conditions under which we wil! 
undertake such work, the active co-operation of local health departments 
and civic and welfare agencies. Municipal health departments, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce and other civic organizations have asked 
this service of us, and the present indications are that our field agents wil! 
be fully occupied for a long period to come. 


Our survey schedules cover water, milk and other food supplies, 
waste disposal, the control of communicable disease through the various 
departmental activities, house-to-house investigations, with careful studies 
of morbidity and mortality rates and their causes, especial attention being 
devoted to the causes of needless infant deaths which appear, in any given 
community, to require particular investigation. It is quite obvious that 
the survey schedules which have been prepared might not be covered by 
our agents without assistance. In fact, they have been prepared with this 
idea in view and, in actual practice, the information demanded is secured 
in part by committees of local citizens under the supervision of and 
assisted by our field force. 


The advantages derived from this system are quite obvious in view 
of what has been said above and depend on the arousing, locally, of an 
understanding of the significance of home conditions and the need for 
the institution of well ordered and permanent preventive activities. In 
other words, through the work of local committees of the men and women 
responsible primarily for our undertaking the work in any given locality, 
there is at once aroused a sentiment favorable to our objects, and we 
leave behind not merely a typed program, but a lasting impression that 
our outline is based on well-founded reasons, and does not deal with 
generalities in which the average community is but little interested. 


At the present writing we have completed two such surveys and are 
engaged in or planning a number of others. The personnel of our field 
force consists of two laboratories with operators, one supervising nurse 
and six field nurses. The editorial end of the work and such consultation 
work as may be required in the field will be taken care of by Mr. Franz 
Schneider, formerly of the Russell Sage Foundation, and myself. Our 
schedule is so arranged that it permits of forwarding in sections to the 
central office, where the work is closely followed, and from which supple- 
mentary instructions indicated by any unusual conditions are dispatched. 

The question will naturally arise in the minds of many, how can the 
Delineator afford to carry on work which involves no insignificant ex- 
penditure and in which there is no obvious remuneration? It is, of 
course, perfectly understood that the Butterick Publishing Company is 
not a philanthropic institution, that if our claims of earnestly desiring 
to render public service are true, we must continue this work over 4 
period of years; that in order to maintain the interest of our readers and 
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to reach the uttermost corners with its influence, we must continuously 
devote pages of the magazine to editorial matter dealing with the various 
phases of our undertaking, with the results achieved and with hopes for 
the future. 


This we propose to do deliberately, and thus have our plans grown, 
little by little, and the whole policy of the Delineator been affected by 
this building process which is shaping its future into new lines and giving 
it a new significance to its readers; a-more rational and intimate rela- 
tionship to American life, and hence making it more necessary to its 
subscribers. 

Were news value the primary consideration of American periodicals, 
did we not believe it possible to popularize technical subjects in such 
manner as to interest our audience; were it not for the faith which we 
believe the American public has in the leading editors of this country ; 
in other words, were it not possible, as stated above in the words of Mrs. 
Willsie, for a magazine to mold public opinion and to create a public 
demand for suitable material, the whole undertaking would be impossible. 

We believe, however, that these premises are correct. We believe 
that the American public is or can be interested in matters which concern 
their welfare, as well as those which concern their dress and deportment, 
their social activities or their political wrangles. We believe that we can 
so advertise public health endeavor in general and the prevention of need- 
less infant deaths in particular, that American communities will vie 
with one another in establishing suitable control measures. 


We believe that the possibility of this is demonstrated every day in 
the advertising columns of newspapers and magazines, that the statement 
and reiteration of any claim, whether good or bad, will ultimately secure 
its audience; and in actual practice this is accomplished by manufac- 
turers, merchants and adventurers every hour of the twenty-four. 
Whether or not this interest becomes permanent depends on the worth of 
the commodity advertised, as to whether it is good or bad. Why then 
doubt the permanence of public interest in editorial policies that work for 
obvious good, that render true service and that further the adoption of all 
well-proven theories for the betterment of our citizenship? 

In the above plan I have tried to outline my ideas of a newer 
journalism, intensive and constructive. By this I mean the adoption of 
such methods by magazines and periodicals as will in greatest detail and 
in the most convincing and practical manner, carry its editorial policies 
home to their readers; methods that are not content with the mere recital 
of the work of others or with the momentary championing of new dis- 
coveries, but with those alone which have been painstakingly proven to 
be sound through original studies, investigations or experiments, if need 
be. For such a journalism there is almost an unexplored field, an oppor- 
tunity for formative work, for entering actively into community life, 


and for the up-building of American ideals that may not elsewhere be 
found. 
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In such a journalism the laboratory, the field investigator, the 
expert teacher and the editorial spirit and judgment will co-operate in a 
university of knowledge, of truth detection and dissemination, applied— 
not within the four walls of some sleepy college town—but to a world 
audience which listens as it goes about its world duties, its home and 
family building, its communizing of individual needs and rights; the 
body politic of this and other countries. The students are not confined 

_to any class, age, period, or social condition, but are fathers and mothers 
and their children, the workers of today. The class rooms are American 
homes; the recitation halls and amphitheatres, the cities, towns and 
villages that are building, sweating, suffering and refining, as we find 
means to demonstrate the fundamental truths of life and citizenship. 


DISCUSSION: The following named people took part in the informal discussion: 
Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale University, New Haven; Earl Chambers, State Board of 
Charities, Little Rock; Sidney A. Teller, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh; Rey, 
U. B. Smith, Home vanding ’n, Ottumwa, Ia.; Minnie H. Ahrens, Infant Welfar: 
Ass’n, Chicago; Mary E. Lent, Nat'l Ass’n for Public Health Nursing, New York; |: 
C. E. Terry, The Delineator, New York; Dr. Grace L. Meigs, Children’s Bureau, \ 
ington. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING AND THE WAR 


Mary E. Lent, Associate Secretary, National Organization for Publi: 
Health Nursing, New York. 


The necessity for greater effort in all lines of public health nursing 
is being felt as conditions caused by the war develop. The call for treat- 
ment of the soldiers and their families, the nursing of disabled soldiers, 
the devising of ways and means for protecting women and children in 
the homes and in industry, the teaching of economy of food, and the 
maintenance of standards of living, bring us to the grim reality of the 
responsible part nurses are to play in this great struggle. The country 
has a right to ask its soldiers to lay down their lives in the hope that the 
sacrifice will bring about great good in giving freedom to all nations, but 
no country wants to expose either its soldier or civilian population to 
unnecessary loss of life and health. 

The most striking lesson that has been taught is that health and 
sanitation are important and fundamental factors in preparedness for 
war as well as for peace. The greatly increased recognition throughout 
the world of the nurse’s work through the progress of the whole publi: 
health movement has been still further augmented by the war, and has 
created a demand for this service which will go on and on after the war, 
and the field which it has opened for educated women wanting usefu! 
and satisfying work is broader than is now offered in any other line o! 
social work. 

Adequately trained nurses are today one of the country’s greatest 
needs, because just as in the case of doctors, it is necessary to safeguar'! 
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the welfare of the soldiers in the trenches, in addition to that of those 
left at home. Hence, almost double the number are needed. With 
the many breadwinners leaving the homes, infant mortality, under- 
nourishment in both children and adults, and many other complications 
will arise. Im many cases the mothers will be forced out of their homes 
to work, thereby neglecting the health and care of their children, and 
the prenatal and infant care of their babies. The importance of prenatal 
and maternity nursing care has been brought out most emphatically by 
Dr. Meigs of the Children’s Bureau, who says that in 1913, fifteen 
thousand women died from conditions caused by childbirth; about seven 
thousand of these died from child bed fever, and the remaining eight 
thousand from preventable diseases; and that there were more deaths of 
women between fifteen and forty-five years of age from this cause than 
from any other except tuberculosis. 


If, in times of peace such figures are shown, we dare not think of 
what is occurring because of the war, and immediate steps to safeguard 
and protect the lives of women who are fulfilling this duty to the race 
seem imperative. With the public health nurse acting as the trained 
interpreter, we were just beginning to save the future American citizen 
through organized efforts of the medical profession, health departments, 
and the Federal Children’s Bureau. These experienced women in the 
field of public health must answer this call for home defence in our great 
scheme of prevention and preservation, not alone to nurse diseases, but 
to maintain health by removing the things which threaten it—ignorance 
in all matters of hygiene, lack of knowledge of food values, diet, sanitary 
laws, and disease prevention. 

Dr. Meigs also says that this problem should be considered as one 
which must be solved for all classes in a community, and that a unit 
plan for country care should include a rural nursing service centering 
at the county seat with public health nurses to report the danger signs 
of pregnancy. The establishment of such a service would undoubtedly 
be the most economical step in remediably measures for conserving human 
life. Because of her often isolated position, the means of the rural 
mother for enlightenment and care in these most vital questions are piti- 
fully limited, and in many cases the most fundamental knowledge is 
lacking. She knows nothing of the diet regulations for the pregnant 
mother, or that the nursing mother requires even more special care and 
instruction in this respect than the pregnant mother. Her opportunities 
for reading are limited, and in many instances it is only through the 
services of the public health nurse that she has any knowledge of the 
simplest scientific facts. 

We learn from those familiar with conditions abroad that men with 
a limited amount of pulmonary tuberculosis are, of course, certain ta 
sufter under the long physical strain of military training and service in 
army life, and if returned to their homes, particularly in isolated rural 
sections without proper supervision by public health nurses, there are 
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sure to develop conditions similar to those existing in France today, 
where it is safe to estimate that one-half of one per cent of the French 
army are suffering with tuberculosis. 


From the farmer comes the means of physical sustenance for the 
military, industrial and domestic forces of the country, an enormous 
responsibility to place on one group, making it necessary for us to co- 
operate in every possible way. In this mad rush of events, we must 
not lose sight of the important part the farmer and his family play in 
this great struggle for world freedom. It is a well known fact, discoy- 
ered by surveys made throughout the country that the farmer and his 
children are less healthy than his city brother. ‘There is only a feeble 
beginning in any way to throw around the farmer the protection of 
modern public health methods. We have already told of the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of the health and life of wife, mother and child during 
maternity. The untaught boy and girl are going on heedlessly, ignorant 
of the most simple laws governing health. In some sections almost 
mediaeval superstition holds back the progress of the community, and the 
most primitive sanitary conveniences ‘are the rule. 

Let us not forget that “the home field in war time is also a field 
of honor,” even though it be in a remote section of the country. In 
other words, that the struggle is not just military; it is economic, social 
and industrial. Industrial preparedness is the one solid rock upon which 
any structure of military preparedness must be raised. We all know 
that the history of our efforts to secure protection against accidents, to 
safeguard child labor, and to prevent the breaking down of human 
resistance against disease by long hours and other abuses against the 
physical welfare of our people is young and turbulent. The increasing 
demand upon our industrial resources under pressure of war conditions 
is bound to cause crowded conditions in our factories, increasing accident 
and disease, due to the many inexperienced operators who, of necessity, 
will be engaged. The temptation will be even greater than ever before 
to brutally brush aside all existing laws governing child labor, limitation 
of working hours for both men and women, and to let down the few 


bars so laboriously put up to conserve the strength and life of the 
workers. 


It has been satisfactorily proven that the deplorable social condi- 
tions of the past are largely responsible for the physical condition of our 
industrial classes, and that the exhausted and undernourished parents 
are populating the country with a frail and neurotic race, a condition 
which should not be tolerated by the American people. 

There has been striking evidence of the value of the public health 
nurse in industry in those sections where the experiment has been tried. 
In reports from Chicago, St. Louis and Milwaukee it has been shown 
that the service of the public health nurse has reduced time lost by sick- 
ness 40 per cent, thereby rendering a valuable dual service to the worker 
and the employer by raising the standard of efficiency in the industry, 
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and maintaining a more regular budget in the home, and thus relieving 
the strain upon the community at large. 


We have been looking forward most eagerly to a sane health insur- 
ance plan which in its administration will include the public health 
nurse aS an important factor in its development—a marked addition 
made in bills introduced in Massachusetts, New York and California to 
that system so well worked out in European countries. It is difficult to 
say what the effect of the war will be on this great social program, but 
there can be no uncertainty about the greatly increased need of some 
such protection to all people of limited and moderate means. 


To summarize, the war is intensifying every need for public health 
nursing which even in normal times was constituting an element of 
danger in our body politic. We now have tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases in the trenches and in the homes. We face maternal and infant 
mortality in appallingly increased measure because of the drafting of the 
wage earner, and the mother in industry instead of in her home. We 
see the children aenemic and neurotic because of undernourishment and 
enforced neglect. We recognize as never before the importance of safe- 
guarding the farmer and his family because he is of all producers the 
most indispensable. Hence the immediate need for health protection 


and education, sanitation and sickness care in rural as well as urban 
districts. 


How can this need be met? What is being done to meet it? One 
answer is the public health nurse in greatly increased numbers. Dr. Biggs 
says, “In this time of war stress we realize more than ever how much 
community welfare depends upon individual initiative. If we as a public 
are to conserve our greatest war resource—the health of our people— 
the individual must realize the part that obedience to the laws of health 
plays in the working out of our united destinies. No one can bring this 
realization to the people who need it most, repeatedly and repeatedly as 
must be done, so well as the public health nurse.” 


There are approximately 100,000 graduate nurses in the United 
States, 70,000 of whom are registered. Of these there are only about 
6,000 public health nurses. This number has been seriously inadequate 
under normal conditions to care for the 90 per cent of the sick who do 
not enter institutions. . 


Educated women wishing to serve their country should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of entering an accredited school of nursing. In 
the past week a National Emergency Committee on Nursing, consisting 
of Professor Nutting as Chairman, Miss Goodrich, Miss Clayton, Miss 
Beard, Miss Lathrop, Miss Wald, Miss Delano, Miss Crandall, Dr. 
Welch, Dr. Biggs, Dr. Winslow, Dr. Smith and Dr. Goldwater, has 
started on its first piece of work by sending a letter to college women 
oftering credit for an academic year in recognition of their courses in 
science, thereby reducing for them the course in nursing education from 
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three to two years. This committee will carry on an extensive program 
to secure suitable candidates from technical and high schools. 

However urgent is the need for nurses, it is highly important that 
their training be adequate and complete. Short term courses for volun- 
teer health workers or nurses’ aids should be very carefully guarded. 
The false impression which young women get that they are going to be 
fully equipped through the short term course to render valuable service 
in the nursing field is not only unfair to the country, but is misleading 
to the individual seeking this service. There is, of course, a great oppor- 
tunity in institutions and in the field for assistants to the nurses, if they 
are willing to pledge themselves for regular and definite work under the 
direction of graduate nurses. 

Above all, we must have good order. Group organization is 
progressing, but the groups must be tied into a whole, fine, co-operating 
force, thereby eliminating wasteful competition. The question is always 
arising: What shall be done first, and in what locality? The answer 
should come from an expert priority board, which knows what the most 
urgent need is at any given time in any part of the country. There has 
been appointed a sub-committee on public health nursing of the Commit- 
tee on Hygiene and Sanitation of the General Medical Board of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, of which 
Miss Mary Beard, president of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, is chairman, and the members are: 

Miss Jane A. Delano, National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Henry P. Birmingham, Surgeon General, War Office, N. C., 
U. S. A., Washington. 

Mrs. John H. Higbee, Naval Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. John S. Fulton, Secretary Maryland Department of Health, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Assistant Surgeon General Stimpson, U. S. P. H. S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This committee will direct its energies towards working out the 
best possible means to afford the greatest protection that it is within the 
power of the public health nursing service to give to their country. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING AND TUBERCULOSIS 
Alice E. Stewart, Tuberculosis League, Pittsburgh 


“Every nation has the tuberculosis which. it deserves; and, at the 
end of the twentieth century, the social qualities of peoples will be 
judged by their relation to tuberculosis.” This assertion of Dr. Pann- 
witz, striking as it was when made under the normal conditions of nine 
years ago, acquires new meaning and added significance in the light of 
today’s world war. 


In years to come the staggering death toll of this war and its 
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myriads of maimed survivors—victims of its instruments of satanic 
invention—will not constitute the only outstanding features of human 
havoc. Second only to these will be the unparalleled development of 
tuberculosis at the front and its growth among the civil population. 
Perhaps one of the safest guesses as to when the war will end is that 
of Dr. Osler, who says, “In 1935.” By that time he believes that the 
tuberculosis scourge resulting from the war will be under hopeful con- 
trol. This conclusion is justified only in so far as we utilize every known 
agency of skill and knowledge, to combat it in camp, and at battle 
front, and, as an even more necessary premise, recognize and effectively 
cope with the problem at home, where all predisposing conditions wil! 
be so emphasized during the war period as to add greatly to its increase 
in almost every community. This constitutes one of the greatest public 
health problems that will confront us during the war, and for a greater 


or less number of years thereafter, according to the intelligence and 
devotion with which we handle it now. 


Fifteen years ago the ranks of the professional nurse were filled to 
overflowing. Today, though we are graduating hundreds each year 
from our training schools, we are failing to meet the demand in almost 
every avenue of need, except that of private nursing. 

This is due to the marvelous development in recent years of the 
public health movement, as a result of which philanthropic and charitable 
organizations, commercial and industrial plants, municipalities and other 
social and civic agencies, of great variety of type and scope, are calling 
for nurses in increasing numbers each year. This gives the individual 
nurse great range of choice for the exercise of her activities, so that the 
law of demand and supply has become a more or less serious question 
in each organization or institution according to the appeal the different 
lines of nursing activity make to the nurses’ tastes. 

In the case of tuberculosis institutions and, in fact, the whole field 
of tuberculosis work, this matter of nursing service has become a serious 
and pressing matter. The public health movement today owes its present 
vital recognition to the tuberculosis movement, which was the pioneer in 
public health work. Through years of patient effort it was demon- 
strated that tuberculosis, the most dreaded because the least understood 
disease, could not only be cured, but the spread of infection be pre- 
vented by the segregation of active cases, by surrounding people with 
good living and werking conditions, feeding them adequately and giving 
children proper care from birth through school and early working years. 

It was further learned that these safeguards from the inroads of 
tuberculosis automatically raised the standards of health and living and 
worked to a distinct economic advantage for the family and the com- 
munity. From this experience as a basis there evolved the various public 
health movements now so firmly established, good housing, child welfare, 
mental hygiene, home and school nursing, with the more recent exten- 
sions to medical social service and industrial nursing. 


i 


¥ 
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These newer fields have proved a great attraction to the better 
class of nurse, luring her into some one of their specialized lines with 
the promise of more variety than tuberculosis affords, and perhaps more 
leisure and greater educational opportunities. How utterly false this 
conception is is evident when we fully realize that to do tuberculosis 
nursing with intelligence and success one must know every one of these 
other fields with a fair degree of thoroughness. 


In addition to this drawing power of attraction in other fields the 
ignorance and misconception of the average nurse graduating from our 
training schools regarding tuberculosis nursing is a deterrent of con- 
siderable force. This is a condition for which the nurse cannot be held 
responsible. ‘The practice of excluding the tuberculous case from the 
general hospital, a practice without justification more than would exist 
for the exclusion of a typhoid case, since the methods of successful treat- 
ment and control of each are equally well understood, has confined the 
knowledge of the nurses in training almost entirely to the theory of 
tuberculosis and prevented her coming into actual, practical contact with 
the disease. In fact, the trend of much of the educational work has been 
to inspire a fear of the disease in the minds of the public, the nurse and 
even the physician. Many times physicians have been known to advise 
nurses to abandon tuberculosis work because of the supposed danger of 
contracting the disease. On the contrary, so far as tuberculosis infec- 
tion is concerned, no safer place can be found than a well-operated tuber- 
culosis hospital. Much could be done to overcome unfounded fear and 
prejudice by making tuberculosis education a compulsory feature of the 
medical school curriculum and by affording nurses in training oppor: 
tunity for first-hand contact with practical tuberculosis work and the 
further requirement that all nurses entering the public health field take 
training in tuberculosis work. 


After due allowance has been made for all the aforementioned 
factors the theory most frequently advanced to account for the deflections 
from the ranks of tuberculosis nursing is the monotonous character of 
the work. For this indictment it is idle to spend time seeking an alibi, 
since every case of tuberculosis requires from months to years of un- 
remitting care. But while freely, even cheerfully, admitting this charge, 
we see a practical, hopeful method of meeting it—a method we wil! 
offer later. Offsetting this drawback of monotony must be ranged the 
great need presented by the magnitude of the problem and that “spirit 
of service” which always has been and always must be the motive power 
in public health nursing. 


Viewing this tuberculosis problem from its least formidable aspect— 
mortality, we find it ranking ‘first in the diseases that make up the 
world’s death toll. For the world the tuberculosis ratio is one death in 
ten; in the United States one in every seven. Great Britain, the most 
effective combatant of tuberculosis, contributed 50,000 deaths to the total 
last year. In connection with these mortality rates it is estimated that 
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for every recdrded death from tuberculosis there are five other people 
who have the disease, and some authorities double this number. Sub- 
stantiating this is a recent survey covering the state of Michigan from 
which it was found that 300,000 persons in the state had tuberculosis 
in some form, with 25,000 deaths annually, and that for every death 
there are eight suffering from the disease. 


While these mortality facts are indicative of the magnitude of the 
problem they fail to emphasize it sufficiently. As an indicator of the 
public health, tuberculosis may be said to be almost a thermometer in 
registering community resistance. We begin to appreciate the real impor- 
tance of the problem only when we realize that tuberculosis is a wide- 
spread infection, kept under control in the individual so long as condi- 
tions are favorable to high resistance in the body, and in the community, 
so long as good sanitary and hygienic standards are maintained. Resist- 
ance, however, has very definite limits. All experience shows that anyone 
can contract tuberculosis provided only that infection in large enough 
doses is repeated often enough. The careless consumptive can spread it 
under any conditions, however good. 


The passing years have also taught that the tuberculosis problem 
is complicated by numberless factors having their sources in the social 
organization of our urban centers, so that the problem cannot be regarded 
as a purely medical or nursing question. It is one of much greater 
scope, touching all fields of public welfare, and is so closely related to 
all problems of charity and philanthropy as to make it well nigh impas- 
sible to decide when it is the cause and when the effect of a giver 
condition. Dr. Laquer of Wiesbaden observes that “The fight against 
tuberculosis has strengthened the social sense of the people and its 
leaders, and has set fresh goals for altruism. Every improved and cured 
tuberculosis subject becomes a propagandist of social doctrines.” Of the 
nurse’s part in this Dr. James Alexander Miller says, “The trained nurse 
who has the energy, interest and ability necessary for tuberculosis work 
can do much more than any physician toward ascertaining the exact 
condition of affairs and correcting the evils existing in the homes of 
tuberculosis patients. And furthermore, in no other way can this work 


be at all complete and satisfactory to the physician, to the patient or to 
the community.” 


Big as this problem looms in normal times, we are facing a greatly 
enlarged problem in the present war crisis. With the declaration of war 
but two months old, almost every branch of public welfare work is 
beginning to feel the pinch financially, through the deflection of funds 
to war activities or other avenues suggested by anticipated new condi- 
tions. Curtailment, where the control and prevention of disease is 
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involved, is a short-sighted policy that calls for vigorous, effective chal. 
lenge by all workers in the social service field. Awakening the people 
to a full sense of their responsibility to maintain every form of public 
welfare work at a high standard of efficiency is a patriotic duty, perhaps 
less conspicuous and less likely to be commended but certainly more 
urgent than any other type of service we can offer our country at this 
hour. 

To further complicate the problem, legislatures throughout the 
country are being urged, successfully. in some quarters, to let down thic 
bars of protection for industrial workers, men, women and children. 
The raising of an army compels the employment in industry, to some 
extent, of untrained and undertrained labor. Any retrocative legislation 
means inevitably a resort to spreading up processes in industry resulting 
in more accidents, overwork, less thought for the workers’ physica! 
condition, all heavy contributions to the breaking down of his resistance 
to tuberculosis. Eventually with the calling out of men many mothers 
will go into industry. This means more bottle-fed babies, less attention 
to proper family feeding and the establishment of irregular family lite. 

During this period the high cost of foodstuffs, linked with our 
almost universal ignorance of food values, and relaxation in food inspec- 
tion, will make the undernourishment problem a serious one. Over- 
crowding, due to concentration at munition and war supply factories 
and economic conditions forcing families into smaller living quarters 
and congested districts, will enlarge the housing problem. All! these 
conditions will produce such strain and so lower resistance that old 
infections will break into new activity. 

What will the camp and the battlefield contribute to the tuber- 
culosis problem? With the exception of England, and to a lesser extent 
Germany, data from the warring nations show that tuberculosis has 
developed by leaps and bounds among the men at the front. France, 
at the end of December, 1915, had returned to their homes 86,000 
soldiers with active tuberculosis. It is estimated that if war were to 
terminate at once France would have not far from one-half million 
cases of tuberculosis to deal with. Our problem could not be quite <0 
appalling because of our years of preventive work, the better standard 
of living maintained and our shorter war period. Dr. Osler says, ‘!n 
the majority of cases the germ enlisted with the soldiers. In very few 
cases is it contracted from the billets or barracks. Its development ‘s 
due to long physical strain and lowered resistance.” Let us also not 
forget that it is possible for the wounded man to attain the maximum °! 
efficiency rapidly, while the tubercular soldier is disabled for years. 

’ All these conditions and the fact that the Red Cross and the arm) 
will draw upon the present corps of trained nurses force us to give 
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earnest constructive consideration to the question of how best to ade- 
quately supplement the ranks of the workers. 


For tuberculosis nursing work we believe this need could be sub- 
stantially met by a corps of nurses’ aids or trained attendants. These 
attendants could very efficiently do the routine work of keeping the 
hospital in a sanitary condition, bathe and serve patients and, in fact, 
do all work not requiring professional skill and insight. In the field 
they could relieve the trained nurse of much of the home nursing care, 
see that hygienic and sanitary rules are followed, that proper food, well 
prepared, is provided for the convalescent, note suspected cases and do 
all the necessary follow-up work that now makes such drafts upon the 
time and energy of the tuberculosis nurse. All this work of attendants, 
both in the hospital and the field, would necessarily be done under the 
supervision of the nurse. Such an arrangement would almost wholly 
eliminate the monotonous feature of tuberculosis work for the nurse, 
and at the same time release her to engage in the larger aspects of the 
work, such as organization, executive and supervision. 


The tuberculosis hospital affords an ideal place for just such train- 
ing as these attendants should have, is an immediately available training- 
school and gives assurance that the work of training would be mutually 
advantageous, in augmenting a staff of trained workers in a needy field 
and creating a new field of activity for a group not able to qualify for 
professional work but adapted for such a niche in welfare work. 


Further valuable assistance in tuberculosis work can be rendered 
by the volunteer lay worker. Only a small fraction of one per cent, if 
any, of all those women volunteering their services during the war will 
ever get within sight of a camp or battle Tine. The need for their 
services in their own community will be greater than at any other post. 
With the background they may acquire by taking some of the abbrevi- 
ated, special courses on hygiene, family care, home economics and social 
service now being offered by our universities or even working under 
expert supervision without special training they would prove an asset 
of great value in this period of pressing need. 


It is, therefore, evident that from whatever point it is viewed 
tuberculosis work and nursing takes first rank in importance in the 
public health movement, offers the widest possible field for the exercise 
of the best nurses’ talents, and calls for the devoted service of a host of 
physicians, nurses, aids and volunteers if its anticipated growth in the 
next, few years is to be coped with adequately. It is possible to make 
the movement—for its control, as unparalleled as its spread. And in 
the distribution of rewards for patriotic service, high on the same roll 
of honor: with those who nursed the sick soldiers at the front, should 


he the names of the nurses whose patriotic services prevented the increase 
of tuberculosis at home. 
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FAMILY HEALTH TEACHING, OR THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSE 


Mary Beard, Director, Instructive District Nursing Association, 
Boston 


In the process of evolution during the last thirty years the public 
health nurse has been produced from the old-time, much-beloved district 
nurse, who nursed “the sick poor” in their homes much to the satisfac- 
tion of the patients. The profession of public health officer of any kind 
is a new one. The public health nurse has needed to have very special 
preparation for her work and she must not be surprised to find that few 
people in the community will understand what she is trying to do. And 
just what is she trying to do? And just how much is she succeeding? 
And is she attempting to do social work, and is she thinking that the 
social work she is able to do with her families is all that needs to be 
done? I shall try to draw a picture of the new public health nurse so 
that she will stand out for you as a public health agent capable of being 
of great service to all other family workers. If, to begin with, we can 
think health and not illness whenever we think visiting nurse, we shall 
have the foundation of her work correctly understood. Her chief value 
lies in the fact that she is a preventive agent. It is quite true that sick- 
ness takes her into the home oftener than any other cause, but it is 
equally true and far more valuable, that the thing she learns in that 
home after she has, in response to the sick call, made herself an intimate 
visitor in the family enables her to prevent disease and distress. Often 
she can avert a state of dependence just because she speaks as a friend has 


the privilege of speaking, and so corrects conditions that must otherwise 
result in disaster. $ 


She is a public nurse because under present day policies she goes to 
anyone in the town who may want her. Whether all her charge, part 
of it, or none of it is paid, she goes to all alike and gives to each an equal 
service of technical nursing and her best judgment on the all important 
subject how to keep well. She is a family health worker and must 
observe the family as a unit, and also individually, if she is to raise 
the family standard and prevent disease. 


The special training of the public health nurse has progressed ver) 
rapidly in the last five years. For instance, Simmons College in Boston, 
which last year established a Department of Public Health Nursing, has 
as its chief professor Anne H. Strong, a nurse as well as a trained 
teacher. Courses in biology, bacteriology, epidermiology, social legisla- 
tion, principles of social work are some of the subjects taught. With 
this theory goes practical experience under careful supervision in the 
homes of patients cared for by the public health nurses of Boston, and 
in those under care of the secretaries of the Associated Charities and of 
the Baby Hygiene Association. It is the immediate application of theory 
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to practice that gives the real preparation for successful work later. 
Education for the public health nurse advances fast and is reaching out 
to include in a practical course many young women who heretofore 
have gone into other less technical fields of social work. As an ex- 
ample of this let me cite an arrangement just planned by the 
\Jassachusetts General Hospital in Boston. A young woman may now 
take two years of training in this hospital with the understanding that 
another year shall be spent under direction of an approved public health 
association. At the end of these three years she will receive the same cer- 
tificate which other students at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
receive after three years spent within the hospital wards. To put it 
another way: she will be allowed to spend the last year of her nurse’s 
education in specializing in the particular branch of nursing she wants 
to undertake. Many women are attracted to the life of a social nurse 


who would not care to enter the life of an institutional or private duty 
nurse. ; 


Let me tell you a story of maternity nursing, as a social nurse sees 
it and deals with it day after day in her district. We say that one great 
asset of the public health nurse is that she does not seek her family, but 
that the family seeks her; and this, generally speaking, is true. How- 
ever, in our present story the immiediate cause of her going to this par- 
ticular family was the much execrated house fly which, by being so very 
much in evidence as she passed the house, drew her into it to try and 
get a friendly word with the mother. (Before we leave those introduc- 
tory flies I am sure you will be glad to hear that in the end the house 
was well screened and they had to stay outside.) The mother proved 
friendly and glad to see a nurse—for the uniform at once explained the 
nurse and gave her a pleasant standing. The mother was pregnant; there 
were twins who were in a bad condition from malnutrition and the 
mother’s ignorance of how to care for them. An older little girl proved 
to be feeble-minded. It developed that sometimes the mother was cruel 
to this child because she could not understand what she called her 
“stupidity.” From the standpoint of work with the feeble-minded it is 
a great advantage to have the care of such a mother before the new 

baby’s birth. 

The result of parental care is capable of being measured in dollars 
and cents—in deaths, and in lives saved. This has been done and tabu- 
lated in a recent study by Michael M. Davis, Jr. The result shows 
a fifty per cent reduction in baby deaths in one year among those babies 
whose mothers had such care, and a cutting down of the death rate one- 
third in another year. The instruction and observation given the 
mother by a public health nurse during her pregnancy is of three kinds— 
physical, mental and material. She is directed to a doctor, is taught to 
keep herself well, is kept normally cheerful, and is shown how to buy 
what is necessary for the baby’s clothes. She is taught the importance 
ot nursing her baby and how to make this possible. She is taught a 
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great deal about the way the baby’s days should be spent, and that 
he will need fresh air, a suitable bed of his own, and regularity of 
living. All this teaching goes on during the visits which are paid at ten 
day intervals from the earliest date of pregnancy. At the time of con- 
finement the same nurse should be present to assist the doctor; 
unfortunately few public health nursing associations are able financially 
to provide this care. Dr. Grace L. Meigs of the Children’s Bureau, in 
a recent study of preventable maternal morbidity, states that in 1913 
15,000 women in this country died from conditions resulting from child- 
birth; 7,000 from childbed fever, and 8,000 from other preventable 
causes. While such figures are possible, public health nurses should be 
able to continue the maternal nursing care without interruption just at a 
time when the patient most needs a nurse. However, the nurse does 
come in next morning and gives the mother bedside care until she 
is able to be about again. When it is possible the new baby becomes 
the nurse’s care from this time on. She will try to keep him well and 
will enroll him at the nearest “well baby clinic,” where he will be ex- 
amined by a pediatrician and directed in his career of continuing to be 
a well baby. 

Such continued family health work can best be done from a health 
center. Preventive clinics of various kinds find headquarters in such a 
center. A representative local committee should be closely in touch with 
all its activities. : 


[Miss Beard at this point read a report of the work of the Nursing Com- 
mittee of Hyde Park, a section of Chicago, which had been prepared by Miss 
Edna Foley, Superintendent of the Visitin Nurse Association of that city. This 
committee of fifteen, representing every church in the community, holds regular 
monthly meetings, raises funds for the nursing work of that community, and 
— volunteer service to supplement that of the nurses detailed & the 

isiting Nurse Association.] 


Such centers might well be introduced into all neighborhoods 
merely for the emphasis it gives to the idea of health, even if there were 
no other value. 

The war brings great pressure to bear upon the public health nurse. 
It opens great opportunities to us all—opportunities for an actual co- 
ordination of effort such as has never been before in history. We have 
laughed at the over-organization so apparent everywhere since the 
declaration of war, and we have been seriously inconvenienced by ‘ts 
absurdities, but, nevertheless, something very wonderful seems to be 
about to emerge from it all. For instance, in my own city this is what 
is happening: A mayor’s Committee on Food has brought about the 
organization of all agencies attempting any work of this kind. An im- 
partial chairman has been elected and an expert commission appointed 
to make a survey of the situation, a plan of action, and to prepare a 
budget to meet the program. A State Commission on Child Welfare is 
drawing together all children’s health agencies. A sub-committee on 
public health nursing of the Council of National Defense has been 
formed. This makes a chain one link of which is the President’s Cabinet 
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and the link at the other end is the humblest sub-committee of any public 
health nursing agency in the country. 

If we are able to eliminate self-seeking, even for our own cherished 
organizations, and to think only of our common aim to prevent disease 
and its results, we shall be able to accomplish in this time of anxiety and 
of awakening something valuable. 


1. Miss Beard, in answer to a question whether generalized or 
specialized public health nursing is best, said that this depends upon the 
locality. She cited Providence as a place where the best results had 
come from specialized nursing, while her own experience in Boston had 
been the reverse. She favors generalized nursing, where the same nurse 
goes into the home when the child is born and continues to visit when 
the child goes to school. In organizing a committee the chief thing is to 
select a chairman who will stick and who will create enthusiasm. Suc- 
cess must come out of available material. 

2. Miss Lent replied to a question as to what unit of population 
should be assigned to a public health nurse by saying that, based upon 
results obtained in California recently, she believed one nurse to every 
1,800 to be a fair average. 

3. Miss Ambrose replied that in the country a nurse may be 
obliged to travel two hundred miles and make only four visits in the day. 
She considered four to six visits a day a fair average. Ford cars are 
used with excellent results by the nurses in Dutchess County. Her asso- 
ciation tries to have a volunteer worker in each church. 

4. Dr. Terry called attention to the possibility of a shortage of 
public health nurses as a result of the war, and expressed the belief that 
the National Conference should discourage their enlistment on account 
of the proved value of their work at home as compared with its problem- 
atical value at the front. 


DISCUSSION: In addition to the foregoing, the following named delegates partici- 
pated in the informal discussion: Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale University, New Haven; . 
Sidney A. Teller, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh; Julia I. Felsenthal, Associated 
Jewish Charities, Minneapolis; Jennie Lois Ellis, Charity Organization Society, Atlantic 
City; Anna Hedman, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh. 


THE RELATION OF FOOD ECONOMICS TO THE NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUE OF THE DIET 


Lucy H. Gillet, New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 


In how far does the average dietary meet the needs of the family— 
especially of growing children? How do nutritive value and cost var} 
with the different types of food used? These are some of the problems 
which the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, in co-operation with Professor H. C. Sherman of Columbia Uni- 
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versity, has been investigating through an. intensive study of the food 
habits of the people. 


For this study 102 family dietaries have been carefully collected 
and analyzed. Each dietary is a record of the amount of food consumed 
by a family and the number of meals served for a period of seven days 
during 1914-1915. Of these 102 studies, only 92 are included in ¢!. 
final averages, since the others had been so strongly influenced by a diet: 
tion that it was felt that they were not a fair test of the question. 


In these 92 families there were 343 children and 287 adults, or 3.7 
children and 3.1 adults per family. As to nationality, they were divide: 
as follows: 23 Irish, 20 Americans, 17 Hebrews, 13 Germans, 10 Ital- 
ians, 5 Scotch and 4 of mixed races. They were quite equally distributed 
as to the season of the year, 46 having been collected from April to Sep 
tember inclusive, and +6 from October to March. The average cost per 
man per day was 32.9 cents, with a range from 11.2 to 76 cents. The 
distribution according to cost per man per day shows the greatest fre 
quency from 25 to 35 cents, with approximately one-fourth spending 
less than 25 cents and one-fourth more than 40 cents. These divisions 
according to nationality, season and cost seemed to us to be fairly repre 
sentative of social groups and well suited to our purpose. 


Each dietary was analyzed to determine cost and food value. On 
the basis of these results they have been examined to determine the ade- 
quacy of the ordinary diet and to trace relationships between the differen: 
types of food used and the food value. (All results will be given on the 
per man per day basis.) Many of the studies gave evidence of deficien- 
cies in food value in one or more important aspects. These deficiencies 
occurred frequently where the amount of money spent for food was ade- 
quate to supply sufficient nourishment had it been spent wisely ; or often- 
times where all food factors were adequate, the amount of food con- 
sumed was considerably more than would have been necessary had there 
been a proper balance between the different types of food. In this fact 
is a suggestion concerning the conservation of food, namely, to know 
~vhat foods to eat and in what proportion, to supply all the needs of t!v 
body at a minimum cost. 

The greatest danger of deficiency seemed to appear in the amoun' 
of energy supplied by the food. Since the body will burn its own tissuc 
to provide energy for work if sufficient energy is not supplied in the 
food, this is a point which should not be overlooked at a time when thc 
conservation of food is being urged. Out of 92 studies, 33 were plain!) 
deficient in energy (supply less than 2,500 calories) and 21 might be 
counted as doubtful (or between 2,500 and 3,000 calories). ‘This is 
making only a conservative estimate of the amount of energy required 
during growth and activity of children. If we take the estimated max 
mum allowance upon which to base children’s needs (3,500 calories). 


then 75 per cent were perhaps not getting sufficient energy for the best 
development during growth. 
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According to these studies there seemed to be very little cause for 
concern over protein deficiency. Money was apparently spent for such 
foods as supplied this factor at a sacrifice to other things, such as energy, 
calcium, phosphorus and iron. Calcium, or “lime,” seemed to be defi- 
cient more frequently than any other factor except energy. Since this 
element plays such an important part, not only in bone and teeth forma- 
tion but in organic functions as well, the frequent deficiency of this ele- 
ment is another serious defect in the average diet. Iron, a well recog- 
nized necessity, was so frequently deficient that we feel that here too is 
a serious problem. 

These deficiencies in energy, calcium, phosphorus, and iron should 
help to explain the large amount of malnutrition reported among school 
children. The deficiencies frequently occurred, not where there had 
been an insufficient amount of money spent for food, but where the money 
had been spent in such a way that the returns in food value did not sup- 
ply the needs of growing children. 

Since each of these deficiencies seemed to be quite closely related to 
certain types of food in the diet, they may give us a more accurate basis 
for guiding the public mind in its selection and consequent conservation 
of food. At a time when conservation of health as well as food supply 
are vital questions, it is well to know where economy is true economy 
and where seeming extravagance is wise. 

Taking the energy as the most important factor, we investigated it 
quite carefully first. We found it to be closely related to two things. 
First, the amount of energy decreased with the amount of money spent 
for meat; and, second, it increased, and in fact seemed to be correlated 
with the amount of grain products consumed. Although one-third cf 
the entire amount of money spent for food by these 92 families was 
spent tor meat, they received in return only about one-sixth of thei 
energy from this source. On the other hand, only a little over one-hal! 
as much money was spent for grain products (including bread, cereals, 
macaroni, and rice) as was spent for meat, or about one-sixth of the 
total expenditure, while these same products supplied considerably more 
than one-third of the energy. 

Where the families were spending from 40 to 50 per cent of their 
total food expenditure for meat, the energy was markedly deficient. !t 
is true that some of these families were not spending as much money for 
tood as those getting more energy, but this is all the more reason why 
they should have been spending it more wisely and in such a way as to 
get the best returns. To have obtained sufficient energy where almost 
half the food expenditure was for meat, would have cost these families 
approximately 41 cents for food. 

The 92 studies were divided into four groups according to the 
amount spent for grain products (bread, cereals, macaroni, and rice). 
Group 1 was spending on an average of 10 per cent for grain products 
with a total expenditure for food of 42 cents. Group 4 was spending 
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on an average of 27 per cent for grain products at a cost of only 27 cents 
for the same energy value. Group 4 using more grain products and 
less meat received the same amount of energy as Group 1 for two-thirds 
of the cost. So far as this analysis shows, the other food factors deter- 
mined did not suffer by this difference in expenditure.- The more grain 
products the cheaper the diet, while the more meat used, the greater the 
cost for sufficient energy. 


There is another important consideration in the question of energy. 
The fats and sugars are both recognized as valuable fuels, but since 
neither butter nor sugar contains much iron there is a possibility that the 
iron content of the diet may suffer by too liberal a use of these foods. 
When the dietaries were arranged in order of their iron content, and 
averaged in 4 groups of 23 each, it was found that in the group con- 
taining the least iron, the amount of butter and sugar was comparatively 
high, and in the group containing the largest amount of iron, the amount 
of butter and sugar used was correspondingly low. It seems, then, as 
though there might be a serious danger for growing children in deriving 
too much of their energy from butter and sugar, both of which are low 
in iron. When eaten with white bread, also low in iron, there is even 
greater danger of iron deficiency. 


Iron, on the other hand, increased with the amount of vegetables 
and fruit used, as shown in the following table: 


Percentage Expenditure for Iron in 
Vegetables and Fruits Cost in cents milligrams 
Group 1 12% 0.0382 11.3 
Group 2 138.4% 0.046 14.7 
Group 8 16.8% 0.055 17.2 
Group 4 17.0% 0.066 22.0 


The increase of iron with the more extended use of vegetables and 
fruit would suggest that some of the money spent for butter and sugar, 
sugar especially, might better be spent for vegetables and fruits. 

Calcium seemed to be very closely related to the amount of milk 
used. The amount of calcium in the diet and the amount of money 
spent for milk run so nearly parallel that the results when charted seem 
more like an ideal suggestion than an actual fact. The standard allow- 
ance of calcium in the diet was not reached until there was a corre- 
sponding expenditure for milk of 3 cents per man per day. Since milk 
averaged 9 cents a quart when these studies were made, it would seen 
as though at least one-third of a quart per man per day were necessary to 
supply the safety allowance of calcium. Professor Mendel of Yale says 
that “animals may be in excellent nutritive condition in so far as tlic 
protein factor is concerned for long periods of time while they are stil! 
losing calcium from their bones. It then happens that suddenly a co!- 
lapse comes for which there is frequently no obvious explanation.” In 
the studies upon which these figures are based, over 57 per cent of the 
total calcium in the diet was obtained from the milk and cheese. ‘The 
grain products and the vegetables contributed 12 and 15 per cent respect- 
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ively, leaving a very small amount to be derived from the several remain- 
ing types of food. Since the calcium is so essential and since milk is 
such a large contributor to the supply of this element, the use of milk 
cannot be too strongly urged. 

If we can draw a conclusion from the foregoing figures, it seems 
safe to say that every family should be using milk at the rate of at least 
one-third quart a day for every individual. If there are several small 
children in the family these figures are doubtless too low, for every child 
under five should have approximately a quart of milk a day. 

From the constant observations made while studying these dietaries, 
it was felt that if the energy, iron, and calcium were supplied chiefly 
through the sources indicated, there would be little danger of deficien- 
cies along other lines. To meet these requirements, it is suggested that 
a large amount of grain products be used (one-fourth of the total food 
expenditure), with a liberal use of the whole grains, such as graham 
flour, brown rice and oatmeal; and that the expenditure for milk, vege- 
tables and fruit and meat be approximately equal. With such a division 
of the expenditure for food, we feel that the money will be spent in such 
a way as to give the best return in nutritive value. 

This analysis of family dietaries helps to answer the query as to 
whether people when left to their own devices do select such food as will 
best meet the needs of the body and whether they get the most for the 
amount of money they have to spend. 


ECONOMY IN DIET 


Graham Lusk, Professor of Physiology, Cornell University Medical 
College, New York. 


The fundamental keynote of the international situation today is the 
food problem. All the bravery in the world cannot conquer on an empty 
stomach, long endured. It has been said quite often that people could 
eat less food than they do and get along just as well. This is true to 
the extent that many people are too fat. It takes more food to keep a 
fat man than it does a thin man of the same height. Consequently, if a 
man reduces his weight he will need less food. Undoubtedly, a large 
number of our enemies have helped conserve their country’s food supply 
by losing girth and there are many of us who could do likewise for our 
country’s good and our own. ‘There are probably a good many million 
people in the United States whose most patriotic act would be to get thin 
gradually and gracefully and then to stay thin. Excessive haste in reduc- 
tion is likely to lead to sickness. It is wise not only to keep down to 
the average weight of one’s fellows, but to weigh less than the average, 
for Dr. E. L. Fiske of the Life Extension Institute has pointed out that 
after the age of thirty-five years those people who are ten pounds under 
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the average weight are better insurance risks than those of average 
weight and that, on the other hand, the mortality rate rises higher and 
higher with an increasing surplusage of weight above the average body 
weight. ‘The tendency to increase in weight after thirty-five is, there- 
fore, distinctly deleterious to well-being, and the loss of even twenty 
pounds for a man in middle life weighing 165 pounds and of a height 
of 5 feet 9 inches may be for his own good. Such a loss would result 
in the economy of his resting food requirement, amounting to between 
ten and twenty per cent. He also would require less food in order to 
move about his lighter body weight. ‘Tightening the belt to this extent 
is not ill-advised from the standpoint of the individual, and makes a 
material contribution to the welfare of others, 


Among curious popular fallacies is the idea that an individual may 
become obese without eating too much and may remain obese even when 
very little food is taken. If a person, each day, eats a butter ball weigh- 
ing only a third of an ounce in excess of the food actually needed, it 
seems trifling, insignificant, but continued over a year it would involve 
a gain in weight of nine pounds of fatty tissue or in ten years of ninety 
pounds. An ounce of bread, or half a glass of milk, more than the food 
requirement for the day will bring about the same result. Conversely, 
if the quantity of food taken be only slightly. below the needs of the body, 
some of the body’s own fat is used and the body weight falls, a process 
which may be extended over a long period of time. 


The fact that when body weight is reduced less food is needed has 
been scientifically demonstrated. ‘Thus, one nervous invalid voluntaril; 
reduced his weight from 115 pounds to 79 pounds, a loss of 30 per cent. 
It was found that he required only 44 per cent of his former intake of 
food. Another man who weighed 163 pounds fasted during several 
periods and reduced his weight to 101 pounds pounds, a loss of 38 per 
cent., and he required about 55 per cent. of the food taken before the 
period of emaciation. Again, a woman who had weighed 136 pounds 
and who had lost nearly half her weight, was found to need only 40 per 
cent. of the food which had formerly been necessary to maintain her. 
This is the most extreme illustration ever recorded of the nutritive con- 
dition of a greatly emaciated person, and represents a state not far from 
the border line of death from starvation. The figures given were ob- 
tained upon people lying in bed. 

These exceptional records show how a community may long sup- 
port itself on restricted rations. The Germans or any other people might, 
therefore, by reducing their individual body weights, be able to subsist 
on a very much reduced diet, and unless the reduction was too great, 
they could continue on the reduced rations indefinitely. 

This, however, is not the whole story. For when a man does 
work he must have more food. The human machine requires more food 
fuel when at work, just as a battleship requires more coal in action than 
when in port. To accomplish a certain quantity of external work the 
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same amount of extra food fuel is always required. A community 
actively at work must be fully fed. 


The value of a fuel is determined by the number of calories which 
it yields. A calorie is the heat necessary to raise a liter of water from 
0° to 1° Centigrade. If one warms a bed with a hot water bottle the 
heat given to the bed will depend on the number of calories given off 
from the hot water bottle. Two quarts of water at a given temperature 
will yield exactly twice the number of calories that one quart will. When 
a person warms a bed, this depends upon the heat production in his body 
which he eliminates between the sheets. If the loss of heat be regulated 
by additional bed clothes he speaks of a warm bed. In like manner he 
says he owns a warm overcoat. A warm overcoat, however, is not warm 
in the sense that if it be hung up in a room it will heat the room. It is 
only adjudged to be warm because it prevents the loss of the heat pro- 
duced in the body itself. The quantity of this heat production is nearly 
constant when the individual is quiet. 


Activity greatly increases the heat production. For example, a man 
at rest may produce 70 calories in one hour at the expense of the oxida- 
tion of food fuel and the same man climbing Pike’s Peak at record pace 
may do so at the expense of an oxidation of a quantity of food which 
produces 770 calories of heat in an hour. The human engine, in the 
presence of this maximum of effort, has been speeded up to a tenfold 
increase in energy output. In climbing the mountain part of the heat 
is converted into work, for the man raises his body weight 1,000 yards in 
altitude each hour. This heat is not lost, but stored as latent mechanical 
power. If the man return to the plains afoot, heat will be liberated in 
small quantities through the vibration of the body at each foot-fall on 
the down-hill grade; if he return by the mountain train, the heat will 
appear on the brakes; if he falls off the mountain, all the heat will 
reappear at the moment of his concussion with the earth below! ‘These 
facts will be recognized as being in accord with the Law of the Con- 
servation of Energy. 

Take another illustration of the heat production during work. A 
small dog produced, when resting, 17 calories of heat. When he ran 
three miles an hour, he produced 77 calories, and this increase was inde- 
pendent of whether he had had no food or had been given a large 
quantity of sugar. In the first instance the energy for the work accom- 
plished was derived in greater part from the oxidation of his own body 
fat, whereas in the latter instance the influx of carbohydrate particles 
borne to all the muscles gave opportunity for the oxidation of this 
readily combustible fuel for use in propelling the body forward. 

When meat is given in large quantity to a restimg dog or to a man 
the heat production rises greatly on account of the fact that products 
derived from meat act to stimulate the tissues of the body to a higher level 
of heat production. In the dog just described, 30 calories were produced 
during a resting period five or six hours after the ingestion of meat in 
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large quantity, and 92 calories were produced when the dog ran three 
miles. 

It is evident that meat is not a food which gives an economical 
utilization of energy when mechanical work is to be accomplished, 
whereas carbohydrate is certainly such a food. A small amount of meat, 
is, of course, desirable to keep the body tissue in repair, but the quantity 
generally taken is in excess of the requirement. 

Having established the fact that carbohydrate food fuel, such as the 
sugars and the starches in all cereals; i. e., substances like cane-sugar, 
bread, rice and macaroni, are used without loss by the animal machine, 
the question suggested itself, would the emaciated organism be more 
efficient for accomplishing a given quantity of work than the well nour- 
ished organism? ‘To determine this the dog was fasted for thirteen days 
and was then caused to run for three miles an hour. The quantity of 
energy measured in calories required to move a pound of the dog’s body 
weight through a distance of three miles was found to be exactly the 
same as when the dog was in the best nutritive condition. 

Hereon rests the proof that one can not economize upon the food 
fuel supply for the laborer, for the munition worker, or for the soldier. 
The soldier must get 4,000 calories daily, while a physician or clerk needs 
only 2,500. One can economize on the quantity of food fuel for a fat 
man, but a given amount of mechanical work can be accomplished only 
at the expense of just so much extra food fuel, which must be added to 
the dietary if well-being is to be conserved. If strenuous work is done 
with insufficient food the worker lives upon his own store of body fat 
and with the exhaustion of this his capacity for work soon fails. It has 
been reported in a German trade journal that the efficiency of labor in a 
munition factory, as measured by the output of munitions, was markedly 
influenced by the amount of food given to the laborers. It is certain 
that the defeat of a nation in°German’s predicament would come the 
sooner from the lack of extra food fuel which is necessary to accomplish 
work rather than from actual starvation. The German government 
would scarcely take all food from their women, children and old people 
while their armies and industrial workers were efficiently nourished. 

The necessity for food fuel is, therefore, the dominant factor in the 
world today. This country has been for many years the reserve granary 
of the world. Recent conditions have led to the withdrawal from the 
farms of many men who now work in the munition factories, in the 
steel mills, in the shipyards, and an army of a million men and more is to 
be raised. This is because of the unsafe condition of the world and is a 
right thing for us to do, but food fuel for these human machines must 
be forthcoming. Money will not buy that which is non-existent six 
months hence, and the food question requires the close attention of the 
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people of the United States. Cheap food fuel is the crying necessity and 
this depends, in part at least, upon the crops. The farmer must be sure 
that he can reap that which he sows, and this surety depends upon the 
supply of labor during the harvest season. Human foresight must also 
play a role in the proper conservation of the food supply. 

A method of saving corn for human consumption would be to tax 
the owner of each steer every six months for each animal over a year 
old. This would save corn fed to fatten the animal and this corn could 
then be given to milch cows or to pigs. The reason for this is that it 
takes three times as much fodder to produce beef as it does to produce 
either milk or pork of similar food value. It should be remembered that 
a well nourished cow during a single year will give in the form of milk 
as much protein and two and a half times the number of calories as are 
contained in her own body. It takes only fifty per cent more fodder to 
produce veal than it does to produce pork. These two forms of meat, 
pork and veal, are the cheapest to produce and taxation would compel 
the slaughter of young male cattle, even as taxation in some states con- 
duces to the destruction of unwanted female dogs. The first result 
might be to render beef more available as a source of food, which beef 
could take the place of a part of the grain now eaten, but eventually 
there would be a reduced allowance of this costly variety of meat. Cows 
that are capable of giving milk should not be sold for slaughter. This 
is now the law of England. A reduction of one-half in the amount of 
meat eaten in the United States would have no ill effects and it has 
been estimated that it would liberate sufficient corn to support forty 
million people. 


There are several excellent books on the market (The Minimum 
Cost of Living by Miss Gibbs; Food for the Worker by the Misses Stern 
and Spitz; Feeding the Family by Mrs. Rose) which will indicate 
to the reading public how they can buy food cheaply, but the poorest 
class, which is most affected by the high cost of food, have neither the 
habit of reading such books nor education sufficient to make use of them. 
To remedy this I have often appealed for a law to the effect that each 
package of food sold should contain the statement, “This package con- 
tains x calories of which y per cent are in protein of grade A, B, C or 
D,” and I here reiterate the proposition. One should remember that a 
British scientific commission has emphasized the state statement that 
“in buying food the laboring population is buying energy.” Energy, as 
we have seen, may be measured in calories. 

A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. One pound of flour yields 
1,650 calories. One barrel of flour, therefore, contains 1650 x 196 = 
323,400 calories. The farmer received in 1916, $1.50 a bushel for his 
wheat, which would make the barrel of flour cost about $7.50. In 
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February, 1917, the cost was $9.00 a barrel, where as in May of the 
same year it sold at retail at $17 and over a barrel. These costs may 
thus be reckoned: 
Price per Price 
barrel of per 
323,400 1,000 
calories calories 
Flour, based on 1916 price of wheat paid to farmer. . .$7.50 $0.023 


Fitus,: Rebiwary, 1907 056 fos i 6 ovdese .a ees 9.00 0.028 
Flour at R. H. Macy & Co., New York, May 22, 
RORF. Se. once civ cho Magee abies. 17.12 0.053 


Since one-third of the food fuel of America, England and France is 
derived from flour, it is evident that the extortionate price exacted for 
bread, which has been called the staff of life, puts a severe load upon the 
human family and places under fire the modern machinery of food specu- 
lation which has made such prices possible. 

Passing now to a consideration of the foods sold in packages, | 
bought at R. H. Macy & Co. on May 22 the following foods, to which 
I have affixed labels giving their cost per thousand calories: 


1000 
calories 
CONOR. cain oon vs'o CN eWena Paes eRe Stes es 33% cents 
Se Pe ee ee ee 44%, “ 
OG OGG BOVE. 5 os oc chites pO icpobe tae bee sheaee 5% “ 
RAE: VERO 5... 5. va be ndine oucd WRI aT BES oine'ews 5%“ 
Nos. oc ase gue ottn wakkmcneete ce EP ORE ts ne. 0ks - 
SCID oy six 4 6.0 s bdeew oe Oe Edd ee cece wea kk ea oars 8% cent 
RR er A a te a 8% “ 
ee es... och aki Ors ace ea on Va des av oD Wy OC“ 
Gumepane Sent Waiest si. oaks eo co soe e cade Soe cee 23 - 
POD. UU MNOUS «Sine ck cw eerie ks cho Seca mae bee ol bei 32 


pg Ran ae ye yo he ee oe 41 re 


Highly significant is the fact that a package of “cream of wheat’ 
at 17 cents for 28 ounces was only ten per cent more expensive than 
ordinary flour on May 22. How many in this country of 100 million 
inhabitants know this? Probably no one. And it would be so simple 
to have the information open to everyone. 

This is one method of giving scientific advice. I believe that it 
may also be possible to arrange in. convenient locations throughout 
town grocery stores with milk stations adjoining, and that here baskets 
may be exchanged daily, an empty one for a full one, the baskets vary- 
ing somewhat from day to day but containing 5,000, 10,000 or 15,00") 
calories cf basic food fuels. 

Some time the labeling of foods by their food content must com 
about, just as the habit of buying coal by its heat units is becoming 
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recognized. When all the world is seeking for food fuel as a source 
of energy with which to do work, it seems that the world should be 
civen information concerning the energy value of its purchases. The 
energy is measured in calories, as I have already set forth. Business 
men turn from this. The liability to ridicule is too great. However, 
the notion of calories as a measure of food value is too important to be 
lightly considered. I am tempted to apply to the witless humorists the 
words of Harvey in his celebrated letter to Caspar Hofmann: “Do not 
derogate from the faith of an honest man, not altogether foolish or 
insane, who has had experience in such matters for a long series of years.” 

A very valuable book has lately been published, written by the late 
Dr. Combe, professor at the University of Lausanne, Switzerland. The 
title is Comment se nourrir en temps de guerre, and it deals with the 
food trials of Germany and of Switzerland. Many of the facts pre- 
sented here are taken from it. 

Before 1870 Germany was one of the most poverty-stricken coun- 
tries of Europe and her consumption of meat was identical with that of 
Italy and Russia, or forty-six pounds per person per annum. Then came 
great material prosperity and the meat consumption per person rose by 
leaps and bounds, as appears below: 


1OGGe): sete es 46 lbs vg 101 lbs 
1875... ova wens 64 Ibs. i. 7 RNR 117 lbs 
1998... o3 ees . 70 Ibs. SOT Ragiics wecekd 132 Ibs 


In 1913 the meat consumption in England was 103 pounds pe: 
person per year and in France only 73 pounds. The German and En- 
glish indulgence in meat was altogether excessive. In fact, one can live 
without meat by taking a quart of milk, a couple of eggs and a little 
cheese, with bread and vegetables daily, and this is perfectly tolerable 
for most people. Those who have abused their appetites by taking much 
meat may reduce their intake of meat until it can be dispensed with alto- 
gether, and then they live without further difficulty. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 the Germans at first partook 
of food as they had done before the war. The German General Staff 
expected a war of short duration. Then, as fodder for live stock be- 
came deficient, 9,000,000 pigs (35 per cent of the total number) and 
3,000,000 cows (27 per cent of the total number) were slaughtered 
during the first year of the war. This resulted in an era of low prices. 
But the war was prolonged beyond all expectations, scarcity succeeded 
abundance, high prices followed cheapness and speculation in food prod- 
ucts was deplorable. Milk, butter and cheese were scarce and costly. 

The manufacture of “war bread” left no residue of ‘bran for the 
cattle to eat and without the bran milch cows could not maintain the 
milk supply. An “artificial bran” for the feeding of cattle was devel- 
oped so that milch cows could be nourished, though not in their former 
numbers. The material for this was collected by carts every two days 
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in the cities and was made up of scraps of meat, grease, tendons, bones, 
cartilages, blood-vessels, fish bones, viscera of fish and birds, waste from 
fruits and vegetables, salads, peelings of fruits and potatoes, bread par- 
ticles, and decayed fruits and preserves. All these were collected, des- 
sicated, sterilized to destroy all germs, and then pulverized. The gray 
powder so obtained was easily transported and kept excellently. As 
much as 2,500,000 tons of this material was made annually. The milk 
obtained from feeding it was used exclusively as human food. 


As a remedy for the deficiency in meat, chickens, turkeys, geese, 
and especially hares, were bred. In Saxony the number of hares, which 
in 1913 had been 55,000, rose in 1915 to 650,000. The flesh of hares 
corresponds in value to that of beef, veal or chicken. 

Another device used to produce edible protein as a substitute for 
meat was the cultivation of yeast in a molasses solution to which ammon- 
ium sulphate was added and through which fine air bubbles were blown. 
Unlimited quantities of yeast could be obtained in this way at slight 
cost, and a third of an ounce of the dry yeast could be added to soups 
daily without ill effects. It was well absorbed and was taken on meat- 
less days by all classes of society. Ordinary beer yeast cannot be used for 
human beings since it gives a bad taste to food and retains an odor of 
bad beer. The yeast prepared as above described, when mixed with 
ground straw, was largely used as fodder for cattle. 

At the outbreak of the war the Swiss government provided itself 
with a three months’ supply of wheat, stored under the name of frésor 
de guerre. When it became evident that the hypothesis of a short war 
was fallacious, the Swiss ordained that wheat should be 80 per cent 
milled and this product was reserved exclusively for human consumption, 
whereas the bran was given to cattle. White bread, which was 60 per 
cent milled, could be given only to the sick or to children on a physician’s 
certificate. The “war bread” was as well utilized as white bread, 
whereas whole wheat bread was notably inferior. A milling above 80 
per cent adds nothing to the bread as human fuel and the 20 per cent 
residue is necessary to provide for the nutrition of cattle. 

The Dutch used barley flour to make bread and the Balkan peoples 
used corn meal. 

In Germany the experiments with bread were much more compre- 
hensive. Rye is the common form of grain grown there. Rye has less 
starch and more bran and more coloring matter than wheat, and the 
bread is black when whole rye is used. Rye bran, when taken as food, 
is more irritating to the alimentary tract than wheat bran. Notwith- 
standing this, the rye was usually 95 per cent milled. The first German 
effort produced K-bread (Kriegsbrot), made of mixed flour 70 per cent 
of the starch of which was from wheat and 30 per cent from rye. This 
made a good bread. Later, however, the government authorized the 
use of 5 to 15 per cent of potato flour to economize the quantity of wheat 
used. Rubner, the greatest German authority on nutrition, was in- 
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censed at this, since the ordinary K-bread was on the border line of 
human toleration, without the addition to it of the most indigestible of 
all flours. 

Then the K-K-bread (Kartoffelkriegsbrot) was evolved and this 
consisted of rye and potato flour, the latter forming 20 up to 35 per 
cent of the whole. This mixture had too little gluten and was difficult 
to raise. It had a fat-like taste and gave a gelatinous sensation between 
the teeth. It was like “soggy” bread. This bread created much diges- 
tive disturbance. 

Finally, it is reported that the Germans have evolved a process 
whereby bran is chemically transformed (by hydrolysis) into substances 
which can be almost completely utilized for human food. 

Of the vegetables, potatoes are the most important and are usually 
a cheap starch-containing food, and the preponderance of alkaline salts 
in them adds to their value. They taste well with all the basic foods. 
There is a 15 per cent loss in peeling which should be avoided by the 
careful. -There is also a loss ‘of salts and other nutritive material when 
they are boiled in water after removing their skins. Potatoes may be 
preserved by drying and three and a half million tons have been thus 
treated in government dessicators in Germany in a year. 

Green vegetables are rich in iron and other salts, but are always 
expensive. 

Fruits are rich in iron and calcium. Sherman, in this country, has 
especially emphasized the fact that their importance is not sufficiently 
appreciated among the poor. 

Sugar is a valuable energy carrier. When two or three lumps ot 
sugar are given every half-hour during severe work they combat fatigue. 
Although alcohol gives a sham sense of added force, sugar actually con- 
tributes to the capacity for greater accomplishment. Saccharin, which 
has no fuel value whatever, is worthless for energy production. Its sale 
should be prohibited except for use in the treatment of obesity or of 
diabetes upon a physician’s prescription. 

Dr. Combe calls into question the use of butter and of cream as 
involving waste of valuable milk which could be used by the poor. To 
give each inhabitant of the United States every day a butter ball weigh- 
ing a third of an ounce calls for the use of the milk of 2,500,000 good 
milch cows. In Germany before the war 15 per cent of the total milk 
supply was used to furnish cream for the tables of the wealthy. Rubner 
had then called attention to the effect of the consequent restriction of 
the milk supply upon the health of the Bavarian peasants. Margarin, 
lard, pork fat and vegetable oils, as well as fat found in whole milk, may 
thus be considered as fundamentals of war economy. 

_ A year ago I called attention to the fact that the great Carnegie 
Nutrition Laboratory in Boston was conducted at an expense of less 
than one-thousandth part of one per cent of what the American people 
paid for food. Is it not passing strange that, with all the governmental 
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activities regarding the nutrition of animals, not one government in the 
whole world maintains an institute for the study of the nutrition of man? 
Does not this by inference declare that man himself, in his legislatures, 
votes the hog to be his superior? 

The duty of feeding the nations is America’s present problem. 
Germany has counted upon three things to render this country negligible 
in this war. She has believed us to be cowards and thereby committed 
a colossal blunder; she has believed us to be selfish and our food specu- 
lators give some confirmation of this; and she has believed us to be in- 
competent, a charge not yet refuted. 

Only through the utilization of the intellectual forces at her com- 
mand can this country lead the world out of the miseries of the time. 


FOOD AND DRUG CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES’ 


C. L. Alsberg, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, U. 8. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington. 


The Federal Food and Drugs Act is an act to regulate interstate 
commerce in foods and drugs. In its provisions it applies to the manu 
facture or offering for sale of food and drug products in the District of 
Columbia or territories, the importation and exportation of such products. 
and their interstate transportation. The act may be viewed from two 
standpoints: First, as a public health measure in that the addition of 
poisonous or deleterious substances or the use of filthy, putrid or de 
composing animal or vegetable substances are specifically prohibited: 
second, as an economic measure whereby fraud and deception are pre 
vented. ‘This economic aspect has a two-fold application. It protects 
the consumer so that he must receive an honest product, properly labeled. 
It also protects the honest producer from the unfair competition of the 
dishonest producer. The two things—the protection of the consumer 
and the protection of the fair manufacturer—go hand in hand; if you 
do one, you do the other. 

To illustrate: Some years ago we had a case against the manu- 
facturer of a so-called honey. He was selling an article which we be 
lieved, and afterwards proved, to consist of part honey and part invert 
sugar. Now, honey is invert sugar which the bees get from the flowers; 
but invert sugar, obtained from flowers by the bees, gets some flavoring 
and foreign matters from the flowers. These impurities, which are not 
found in invert cane sugar, are in the honey. Invert sugar is made from 
cane sugar. Its purity is as perfect as the pure reagents in a chemica! 
laboratory. 

This manufacturer took invert sugar made from cane sugar and the 
invert sugar gotten by the bees from flowers, which is honey, and mixed 
the two together, one being worth about six cents and the other twelve 
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cents a pound. In other words, he was adulterating honey with a sub- 
stance purer than honey. Under the law he was adulterating the honey. 
He did it, of course, because he could substitute an article at six or seven 
cents a pound for honey at twelve or fourteen cents a pound. It is a 
matter of plain fraud—cheating, the selling of a thing under a mis- 
representation. Thus the consumer was not only protected from the 
man who sells at less money honey made of one-half honey and one-half 
sugar, but also the man who sells pure honey. 

Viewed from the sanitary standpoint the Food and Drugs Act has 
two functions. It has prevented very largely the adding of active poisons 
in hurtful quantities to food products. Perhaps even more important 
has beeen its action to prevent the marketing and consumption of food 
that has become decomposed through fermentation or putrefaction. 
Products that are liable to such decomposition are eggs, milk, canned 
goods, fruits, and the like; but decomposition, due to putrefaction or 
fermentation, is not by any means the most important form of con- 
tamination. Far more serious is the contamination by disease—pro- 
ducing organisms. Milk may be produced on a farm where a member 
of the family is suffering from typhoid fever, and the federal authorities 
have no power to act unless the milk enters into interstate commerce. 
The state and municipal authorities, however, are in position to make 
such inspections effectively and need not wait for shipment across State 
lines and, therefore, provided only that their laws are efficient and the 
funds at their disposal adequate, can prevent the sale of such a product. 

A large part of the Bureau’s work is to insure a pure milk supply. 
This is accomplished by assisting and co-operating with the local officials 
and keeping up interest in the proper production of dairy products. 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE HEALTH BUDGET 


Franz Schneider, Jr., Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


There is no more important subject in the whole public health field 
than the apportionment of the health budget. The health officer, with 
grossly inadequate funds at his disposal is confronted with a number of 
different lines of life-saving activity. These lines of activity differ 
greatly in both effectiveness and cost. The health officer cannot adopt 
them all; he must choose from them. Under existing conditions some 
activities must be omitted—some must be neglected—some lives must be 
abandoned. The question confronting the health officer is—how can I, 
with this money at my disposal, effect the greatest reduction in the 
amount of sickness and death which the preventable diseases are now 
effecting in my community? A wrong choice means lives lost. The 
apportionment of the health budget is a life and death matter. 
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The relative value of the different lines of activity is the true basis 
of an intelligent apportionment. For a knowledge of relative values we 
must go to our vital statistics and compare the results of our past activi- 
ties with the corresponding expenditures. -What part of the reduction 
in tuberculosis was due to the health department’s program—and what 
did this program cost? How many babies did the department save last 
year—and how much did it cost per baby? How much syphilis is there 
in the community—how much damage does it do—what might the 
department do—and how much would it cost? Such are the questions 
that spring up in considering relative values. I shall not trouble you 
with an extended discussion of the method of determining these values. 
The subject has been studied and values have been computed. Dr. 
Charles V. Chapin of Providence has given the matter attention for a 
number of years and it is to him chiefly that credit for its development is 
due. In addition, a committee of the American Academy of Public 
Health is now preparing a report on the subject, the findings of which 
are awaited with interest. In the present paper I shall offer a health 
department budget made up with reference to Dr. Chapin’s values and 
to a set derived in a recent investigation of my own.? The two sets of 
values agree in the main; for convenience I shall use my own values as 
the primary basis of the apportionment. 

The table below shows the two sets of values, Dr. Chapin’s tne as 
revised subsequent to their original publication. 


CHAPIN. SCHNEIDER. 
Contnabous ae. been tees eeeeeeeee Cotes -s Communicable Diseases 
erteccecesesces CVU  § “FUBETCRIOSIS .ccccccccecess 12 Jl 
Diseases Immunization 2c ise dccsccs sess 50 VenerealDiscases "Qa 6.6 
— OE reer wed , All oth DR ick tkbvibess 03 
MOOG vk < cnsne Vedurtedesees 0 nfant Fygiene ............. ; 
Tuberculosis { Dispensaiies vediek hn Kan eeee uae 40 Privy and well sanitation. 8.5 
Hospitalization <.c.cccccescus 40 Milk oe ae eat ee eee . 2 
ly and mosquito suppression 2 
Nurses stscosssvisiccsccses 80 Food sanitation... 01 
Supervision of Midwives..... 10 nspection of school children. i 
m. ~ Boardinghouses 5 Se GPUTIBEICR. «0. sce e eee. 5.0 
Mortality ee ORMOND no kD Ec SS. nae 5 Di UCATION woes eee reece ress ; 
Consultations ......-scscces. ispensary and clinics....... me 
Prenatal Clinics SOU oo oc ces co etesc.. : 5.0 
Privy Sanitation WO ee ee 160.0 
pouens odhece’ seca heee wa 
: END ~» 500.02 <hascdtan. cows 
Nuisances DOGOE oo sic s cigs cuvce in 
Refuse Removal iia 
Fly and Mosquito Control.... 10 
4 AGemeretten © 660.00 cits a i caves 0 
Food NE Ce ae et 10 
. jAGulteration. .. ...0.cvcisvivears 3 
Milk YROMIRIOR: 46% 00< cvdoakw wheels 17 
Care of Sick Poor............ 50 
Control of Nostrums........ 50 
LaDOPMOTY oo 6s ccc decsresese 50 
MGRGRIOU 6.035 eld pw ttwes anton 30 
Ves - DOGS sis sacs oo tinad 60 
2 Se FS ee 1,000 


1. See Dr. ars ong! s papers: How Shall we Soent the Health Appropriation, 4 mer- 
ican Journal of Public Health, Vol. III, No. 3, page 202; Effective Lines of Health Work, 
The Providence Medical Journal, anuary, 1916; and’ The Relative Values of Public 
Health premasares, Journal of the American M edical Association, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, July 
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2. A Values &. —_. Health Work, F. Schneider, Jr., American Journal of 
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A Health Department Budget 
Let us assume a health department with $100,000 at its disposal 


for one year’s work. Such an appropriation would be, as things go in 
this country, fairly liberal for a city of 200,000. For a city of 100,000 
such an expenditure, $1.00 per capita, would not, however, be excessive. 
How, under our scheme of relative values, would this sum be appor- 
tioned? What divisions of work would be created? and what parts of 
the money would be devoted to each? 

Disregarding overhead and those variations of emphasis called for 
by peculiar local situations, the answer, for average American conditions 
is as follows: 

Control of communicable diseases—$40,000. This function, receiv- 
ing 40 per cent of the entire sum, is fundamental to a health depart- 
ment. The diseases in question cause a large proportion of the prevent- 
able deaths, their preventability is high, and the urgency for their 
restriction is great. The apportionment, $40,000, is $4,000 more than is 
called for by Dr. Chapin’s values; it is $4,000 less than is called for by 
mine. This sum covers measures against tuberculosis, to which I would 
devote $12,000; venereal diseases, receiving $5,000; and all other com- 
municable diseases, including scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, whooping 
cough, typhoid fever, etc., which are allowed $23,000. 

In explanation of these figures I would point out that tuberculosis 
is responsible for 37.5 per cent of all preventable deaths; this high indi- 
cation of importance is reduced in the final scale of values chiefly by high 
cost of prevention. That the venereal diseases deserve a liberal allow- 
ance is made evident by their high prevalence, their acute nature and their 
serious after-effects. Competent authorities have estimated that 5 per 
cent of the population is syphilitic, while examinations of recruits for 
the army have shown as high as 17 per cent giving a positive Wasser- 
mann reaction. No one doubts the public health importance of these 
diseases; were it not that the measures for their restriction are as yet 
somewhat experimental they would receive an apportionment of the 
appropriation materially larger than 5 per cent. Regarding the other 
communicable diseases, for whose control I have allowed $23,000, it is 
sufficient to point out the great damage they do and their marked ten- 
dency to become epidemic. 

Next in importance to the control of communicable diseases I would 
place work for the prevention of infant mortality. To this function I 
would devote $20,000. Certainly infant hygiene work is one of the 
most important and fruitful fields of public health endeavor. The 
opportunity is enormous—over 200,000 babies die in this country each 
year before reaching the age of one—while probably another 100,000 
are born dead; the proportion of preventability is large; while the cost 
of prevention is low. At the present time it is probable that more results 
can be accomplished for $1.00 expended in infant hygiene work than in 
any other branch of public health activity. 
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An allowance of $8,000 for medical inspection of school children 
needs little explanation. Then I would allow $7,000 for a division o: 
education, as hygienic methods of living are fully as important as a sani- 
tary environment. My values also call for an apportionment of $5,(00) 
each to the following activities: Registration of vital statistics, labora- 
tory service, and dispensary service. 

There remains $10,000 unexpended. I would make this cover «!! 
forms of sanitary inspection, including milk control. Of this sum priv) 
and well sanitation would receive $3,500; fly and mosquito suppression 
$2,400. Milk control would receive $3,100, which is $1,100 more than 
is called for by Dr. Chapin’s values. The remaining allowance for food 
sanitation—$1,000—corresponds to the allowance with regard to Dr. 
Chapin’s value; it is $900 more than is called for by mine. 

I am perfectly aware that the foregoing budget contains man, 
heresies in the light of past and even present practice. No value what- 
ever has been given to certain activities traditionally found in health 
departments, such as plumbing inspection and nuisance abatement. In 
addition it ‘will be objected that the sums allowed for other activities 
such as food sanitation are too small to permit the continuance of sys- 
tems now in force. In rebuttal I would point out that many of the tra- 
ditional lines of health department activity are of practically no sanitary 
significance and are carried on at the expense of infinitely more impor 
tant activities. 

In this connection it is well to remember the vast sums of more) 
which have been wasted in the past on fumigation after contagious dis- 
eases, a procedure which is now generally recognized to be useless and 
unnecessary. Similarly with nuisance abatement; under the old theor 
that disease breeds in dirt, it is easy to see how large expenditures for 
sanitary inspection seemed justifiable. Now, however, that we know 
that disease germs breed not in dirt, but in persons afflicted with the dis 
ease, and that the germs die rapidly outside the body, we understand that 
the value of nuisance abatement is largely aesthetic. The old public 
health put its emphasis upon control of the inanimate environment; t!c 
new public health sees that the discovery and control of infected persons 
is much more important. 

Sanitation of the environment has had and still has its place. [t i: 
not my intention to in any way deprecate the importance of purifying 
water supplies or of eliminating wells and privies. In some sections 0! 
the country, as the South, environmental sanitation such as is implied in 
sanitary inspection, is undoubtedly more important than my budget 
would suggest. On the whole, however, the relative value of paving 
attention to infected individuals has been very much neglected in ¢' 
past; while as our environmental sanitation has improved, as by ' 
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abandonment of privies, the relative value of sanitary inspection has 
become less. The public health nurse is displacing the sanitary inspector, 
and this circumstance is well justified by the facts in the matter. 


It will be objected that the public demands an effective system of 
nuisance abatement. This is undoubtedly true; the important point is 
that the service should not consume the meager funds of the health 
department. It has been suggested by a number of authorities that nui- 
sance abatement is a proper function of the police, an entirely reason- 
able view from a health standpoint. To my mind it is a most lament- 
able circumstance that health departments must spend large sums of 
money on nuisance abatement, which probably has a negligible effect 
upon the death rate, when baby lives may be saved for fifty dollars 
apiece. 

To the objection that an adequate food inspection service cannot be 
had for one thousand dollars I would reply that it is preferable to slight 
food inspection than>the infinitely more important problems of infant 
mortality and tuberculosis. Care should be taken in this connection to 
discriminate between expenditures for the customary food inspection and 
those to educate the public in the importance of proper diet and proper 
cooking. The latter is, of course, an important health problem coming 
within the range of activity of a division of public health education. 

In conclusion, too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that 
our health department appropriations are most inadequate. Three years 
ago the average appropriation for health purposes in cities over 25,000 
population was only 22 cents per capita—and there is no reason to believe 
that the figure has increased markedly since then. Such meager sums 
increase the difficulty of apportioning the health budget with regard to 
relative values; they do not, however, decrease the importance of that 
operation. At the same time it should be realized that the prevailing 
apportionment of health department budgets is bad. In 1914, in cities 
over 25,000 population, over a fifth made no effort whatever to combat 
infant mortality; less than one-half had the elements of a fairly com- 
plete program. Similarly, a seventh of the cities completely ignored the 
presence of tuberculosis; while less than a quarter had the elements of a 
comprehensive program." 

Meanwhile over 300,000 persons die of preventable diseases in this 
country each year. The importance of more adequate appropriations is 
fairly obvious. I think it is also apparent that we should spare no effort 
to see that our health budgets are apportioned with reference not to the 


merely traditional but with reference to scientifically computed schemes 
of relative values. 


_ 8. Schneider, Fo J*.3 A Survey of the Activities of eeniainnt Health Departments 
in the United States, American Journal of Public Health, Vol. Vi, No. 1, January, 1916. 
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THE RELATION OF HEALTH OFFICERS AND SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Gertrude Seymour, of the Staff of The Survey, New York 


Clearly the first task before me is one of limitation. For, though 
in the largest sense the term “social work” would surely not exclude the 
activities of public departments, I have not tried to include any of the 
important questions that belong to relationships between the health de- 
partment and that of charities, for instance, or that of industry— 
questions of unified program and. localized authority. But taking social 
work in its more usual connotation—unified effort of a volunteer group 
for social betterment of all kinds, from playgrounds to prison reform, 
including health, and realizing that the health officer is a public servant 
charged with the business of applying the principles of preventive medi- 
cine to the community, then one’s task is to show how the findings of 
each group deserve a permanent place in the education and program of 
the other. ‘Hygiene prevents more crime than law does,” said Miins- 
terberg. The development of special classes for backward children, 
recent studies of factory sanitation and of rural health, are but illustra- 
tions of the interpenetration of science and sociology in what Sir William 
Osler calls ‘“‘“Man’s redemption of man.” 

It would be unfair to many thoughtful and eager workers to say 
that, in this redemptive effort, either science or sociology had as yet a 
wider outreach than the other. The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation has its sociological section as this Conference has its health 
section. And the whole program of each organization is rich in material 
enlightening to the other. If a comparison of program seems to show 
the Conference more alive to the varied medical aspects of its problems, 
than the Association to the sociological bearings of its work, I think the 
impression may be explained in two ways: First, that through the 
growth of hospital and dispensary social service, we have become more 
familiar with the medical than with the technically public health point 
of view; and, second, many findings in the strictly professional public 
health field are essentially sociological data gathered by a new process, 
expressed in a new vocabulary. 

That my own growing conviction should not be the only basis of 
this paper, I wrote, when the honor of this occasion was first offered me, 
to several representative public health officials and to certain “social 
workers,” not exclusively in the health field, and talked with other 
kindly and patient folk in both groups about this matter. They spoke 
frankly, and their vision and their doubts alike deserve frank consider- 
ation. ‘Take a few comments which, even though they show perhaps the 
ere of local mal-adjustments, yet also illustrate important prin- 
ciples. 

For instance: “The best health officer is at a disadvantage,” said 
one social worker. ‘He is so hampered by politics that a whole com 
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munity could die while he is disentangling himself from red tape.” 
Again: “Health departments think they can solve all human problems 
in a test-tube. They have no humanity.” Or: “A health officer is all 
right in time of epidemics, but for every-day service, visiting nurses and 
charity workers are the ones to get near to people.” And, finally, from 
a rather different point of view: “The city and state ought to be doing 
this work. As soon as they will take it up we shall gladly do something 
else.” 

Of the comments made by health officers, perhaps this is the most 
comprehensive. I quote the letter in part: 


I cannot but feel that there is a decided gap between social workers and the 
average health official. Neither one seems able to grasp the other’s viewpoint. 

It is not uncommon to hear health officers say, “I have nothing to do with these © 
social workers. They have nothing of interest to me or of use for health work.” 
On the other hand, we often hear social workers say, “If only we had a better 
health official who would help us, our work could be so much more effective.” 

The health officer thi (continues the letter) that the whole health prob- 
lem consists of nothing more than the application of certain scienti“c principles. 
The social worker believes that it is a question of educating the people to live 
differently, and a eral betterment _of the whole community of the social life. 

It is a pity that our health officers think only in terms of bacteriology. 
Social workers, on the other hand, tend to over-emphasize the non-essentials. 

. * But health officers are being better trained, and so will grasp the visiop 
of the social worker. Then there will be better cooperation. 

The same point is made by Miss Mary Gardner in her recent 
article in the Public Health Nurse Quarterly on “The Public Health 
- ‘ a g . ee" 
Nurse and the Social Worker”: “It is noteworthy that friction rarely 
arises between a nurse and a social worker equally possessed of sym- 


pathy, training and ability.” (Italics mine.) 

I need not quote further, I think. There were details of unsym- 
pathetic officers; and of citizens who in the opinion of the health officer 
wasted time and money on work “about as useful as a rosebush in the 
Arctic”; instances where undoubtedly the social worker had a clearer 
vision of the public health needs of his community than did the official 
who was appointed (too long ago) to provide for those needs. On the 
other hand, it was a pioneer in the modern public health movement who 
saw that the problem was not only one of checking or even preventing 
disease, but also of “fodd, clothing, physical development, morals, educa- 
tion, amusement, discipline and citizenship.” And it was a leader in 
social work who said: “There is undoubtedly something new develop- 
ing in public health, but I do not know what it is.” 


It would be fruitless, obviously, to attempt to dogmatize about 
special difficulties, for those in Maine are not those in Montana. Take 
them rather as bunkers; and seeing them ahead, take a long, hard drive, 
over every one of them and on toward the green. In attempting such a 
“drive’—that is, attempting as definite a view of the Whence? and the 
Whither? in public health work as my time allows, in order that small 
difficulties may disappear in large purposes, it seems worth while to trace 
tor a moment the growth of this work which of late has become a 
veritable slogan: the new public health. 


a ee 
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One braves a truism by even recalling that this is not a thing new 
in principle. Social redemption, in so far as it has been attempted, hia: 
involved the physical. The Eastern patriarch offered in proof of his 
good citizenship his service to the conservation of his vision—‘‘Eyes 
was I to the blind,” said Job. But it is chiefly the social workers of 
this day who have put laws on statute books protecting babies from 
needless blindness. The Babylonians may have anticipated today’s 
diagnostic clinic when they set their sick in a public place where every- 
one who passed by might look and see whether he had been sick in such 
a way, or any of his neighbors, so that he or they might suggest a remedy 
for the sufferer. But “follow-up” and “compensation” are exceeding); 
modern terms. 


‘Centuries before the work of Pasteur and Lister, hints are given in 
the events of one country or another, of a coming health movement. 
Our used word “hygiene” commemorates the Greek ideal of perfect 
physical health and form; Roman achievements are in the background of 
our “sanitation.” Sane and explicit instructions on what to eat and when, 
belong to dates B.C. An Italian professor at Padua began to study 
diseases of occupation before the close of the seventeenth century, when 
the surgeon was yet a kind of barber and the doctor half priest; and 
his book was taken to England in time to influence (it is said) the earlier 
medical investigation of “health and morals” of the working classes that 
led finally to the long series of Factory Acts—themselves a striking proof 
of the strength and sincerity of that humanitarianism which, “having 
begun by attempting to ameliorate the conditions of life . . . grad- 
ually came to realize that it is necessary to go deeper and to ameliorate 
life itself” (Havelock Ellis). Finally, prisoners were housed above 
ground, “when convenient.” Dreadful epidemics had taught some 
truths of sanitation and laws appeared, sometimes more stringent than 
intelligible. A report on some of them in a certain part of England, 
remarked that the laws -were sufficient to enforce the removal of 
nuisances if only they had made it clear what a nuisance was. And 
everywhere social action for control of disease was at first concerned 
mainly with epidemic outbreaks. In America, later, it was a Boston 
teacher who sketched a plan of health supervision for the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, that, Professor Whipple of the Institute of Technology says, 
has hardly yet been fully realized—i. e., the striking report of Mr. 
Lemuel Shattuck in 1850. At the mid-nineteenth century, the scienc: 
of bacteriology began to reveal its immense significance for society. It 
transferred the emphasis in medicine from cure to prevention. It lent, 
presently, a new meaning to social groups—as for instance, in the tracing 
of a scarlet fever infection to the various points of contact in factory, 
store, school, etc. It has revolutionized health organization and method 
into a brilliant and coherent program of public service. 


Upon the present health movement, thus, two clear influences are 
seen to focus: the humanitarian, or social, with its consciousness that no 
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man liveth unto himself alone; and the scientific, one of the apparently 
most remote and academic researches for which has suddenly revealed a 
method of protecting community and country. 

You will recall that Dr. Hill in that veritable new testament on 
the subject, The New. Public Health, declares that the problem as a 
whole involves food, clothing, physical development, morals, education, 
amusement, discipline and citizenship, even though the public hygienist 
has as yet been obliged to concern himself with the more imminent and 
spectacular problems of disease and death. 

Yet further: Even in the limited present sphere of the average 
health officer the problem is intricate, for disease not only springs up, but 
spreads. 

Discovery of the role of the “human carrier” has given a yet more 
definite angle to public health work. For the surest practice in control 
is, again in Dr. Hill’s words, “not the physical surveillance of whole 
communities but of the sociological study of the infected persons in them.” 

First, therefore, the program of health must be nation-wide. As 
long as infected persons in the city of New York can imperil little chil- 
dren in a California village, as happened last summer, just so long no 
local administration of any type is adequate to control disease. 

And the mere mention of such words as “quarantine” or “immigra- 
tion” reminds us that the scope of our health movement reaches even 
beyond the limits of our national life and territory. 

Second, the health program is a concerted attack upon its problem. 
It rests upon certain uniform proved methods. Above and beyond the 
special measures needed in some localities and not in others, stand the 
three essentials: epidemiology, laboratory service; records—statistics of 
life, of death, of sickness. 

Third, the public health program wields authority. It should 
wield more; for is it not a farce that sanitarians should only report con- 
ditions existing in defiance of law, and not have legal provision to secure 
their remedy? The new public health is being not only required to 
secure a Clean milk supply but given the right to interfere practically 
with the business of any dairyman whose supply is below standard. 

And, finally, our program calls for more than proper machinery for 
the control of disease; it is a systematic business-like procedure aiming 
to promote high health, and all the exhilaration, efficiency and good will 
that follow in its train. 

One of the earliest lecture rooms where in medieval days dissection 
was first permitted, bore over its doorway a Latin inscription reading: 
“Here death saves life.” Over the modern practice in public health one 
might inscribe: “Here sickness saves life.” 

For the execution of this program a new profession has been 
created. For the education of this new profession, resources of univer- 
sities are being drawn upon; new foundations established. The modern 
public health worker must be both a scientist and a social scientist. Dis- 
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cussing this education of the modern public health officer recently, Dr. 
George E. Vincent, former president of the University of Minnesota, 
said: 


. Jn his training the social sciences will recive more emphasis. Courses in 
vital statistics, in the history of public health work, in the social philosophy 
which underlies modern collective undertakings, the economic side of public health, 
the wth of administrative law in its relation to preventive medicine, and the 
problems of poverty and of dealing with dependents, defectives and lla 
groups will receive increasing attention. his will have especially important 

— in giving not only the public health point of view, but also the attitude 
toward modern society which is n for devoted and loyal public service.— 

(Journal of the American Medical Association.) 


Similarly Dr. Richard C. Cabot has said that social workers should 
have a knowledge of the causes and transmission of disease; the outcome 
or prognosis of disease—elementary, physiology and hygiene; the medical 
resources of one’s community, plus the psychology of patients and of 
doctors. 

With these principles, Professor Lee of Harvard, agrees in his ex- 
cellent volume, Health and Disease. The proper sphere of activity for 
the layman, he says, is co-operation in the prevention of disease through 
an understanding of the factors which determine health and disease. 


Is this not so: That, while public health work has groped its way 
along through medical knowledge and medical ignorance, through public 
indifference and political scheming, to the status of a recognized profes- 
sion, so, too, social work has advanced from pioneer effort for reform, 
from isolation to co-operation, reaching also the status of a recognized 
profession? The important schools being founded for training in each 
profession are in themselves a striking proof. Neither group has éntirely 
emerged from its earlier stages; each has in large degree attained the 
higher rank. This fact, it seems to me, is most significant for the future 
development and co-operation. Undefined aims; indistinct boundaries; 
ways not always understood—these have been prolific sources of difficulty 
and discouragement. Public health has not always remembered that its 
roots strike deeply into the very soil already cultivated by philanthropy; 
social work has not always recognized in its present dimensions the move- 
ment it has undoubtedly helped to stimulate. But this truth remains: 
the new conceptions in both science and sociology that have created a 
new method in both health work and philanthropy are making for a 
more intelligent sympathy. The layman is given a handbook of health; 
the scientist is reminded of the value of a social diagnosis. The future 
holds not cleavage but distinction, and order, efficiency, progress—a 
working together of professions. 


I have been told that one of the most popular and successful teach- 
ers of sociology in a western college advises his students to take at least 
one course in laboratory bacteriology or botany. No other experience 
quite parallels a vigil at the microscope. You stop to rest a moment— 
there is a change and you have not seen how it occurred; there is a gap 
in your knowledge. You have missed one of the intermediate stages in 
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the strange shiftings of form in the organism, and are thereby without 
the final means of identifying it. That someone else has identified it, 
is not the same. Or, else, just when your long patience seemed at an end, 
the infinitesimal spores at last burst the strained case and you saw them 
like tiny catapults scatter across the area. Men have watched for seven- 
teen hours to know. We are better workers for an insight into the un- 
hasting processes of the microscopic world. 

Whatever organic relationships may continue, arise, or disappear, 
as we try to simplify work in all the various conditions of here and there, 
as we try to find ways that shall give better results for the investment 
of time and strength and money, this is forever true: the social worker 
holds an advantageous position for knowing the progress of the health 
movement; he gets it in his training; he “needs it in his business.” 
Knowing as exactly as can be known how communicable diseases are 
communicated, he (should I say she?) can explain through community 
center groups just why small Orlando must “cover up each cough and 
sneeze, why Tim must have a toothbrush all his own, why Mary may 
go with the children to school but not play with children in streets. 
Appreciating the significance of vital statistics, she will help to make 
popular the birth registration card; will give the occupation of the sick 
man on hospital records and so contribute to research in occupational 
disease; will insist on obedience to the sanitary code—first, knowing the 
code—and so influence not only an improved sanitation but also a self- 
discipline in the community for the sake of others. 

Verily, “know the health resources of your community.” Know 
also those of your state and country. Know further what they are not 
but might be. 

There is, of course, a great deal more to say; but perhaps it might 
better be addressed by the social worker to a gathering of health officers. 


HEALTH AND COMMONWEALTH 


Wilbur C. Phillips, Secretary, National Social Unit Organization, 
Cincinnati 


I have chosen as my subject Health md Commonwealth, because of 
my belief that the health of each individual is inseparably bound up with 
the health of the whole community and that the health of the whole 
community cannot be conserved and enhanced to its fullest degree with- 
out concerted action by the whole community—that is, by the state, the 
commonwealth. 

Sickness arises from the fact that the vital and essential needs of 
people are not satisfied. The individual who lacks air, sunshine, space, 
good food and sufficient in quantity, a clean, sanitary home, freedom from 
the anxieties and harrassments attendant upon an insufficient income, a 
place in the community and a feeling that life is worth while because it 
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affords him a chance to tunction happily and effectively towards an i 
that is bigger than himself—such an individual cannot be healthy an: 
the community around him is affected by his presence in it exactly as 
are apples in a barrel when rot has touched one of their number. 

An ideal health program must be a community program. Its aim 
must be to plan in the wisest possible way methods by which the needs 
of all people for all the things essential to life and happiness may eventu- 
ally be satisfied. Such an objective is, of course, no other than the end 
and aim of government itself, the purpose of whose existence is, or 
should be, solely to meet through organized action on the part of ail, 
needs which the individual cannot satisfy through,private effort. Secure 
democracy—build up a co-operative commonwealth—and health wil! at 
the same time have been achieved. ; 

What then is democracy? We call America a democracy, but is 
this in accord with the facts? Does not the widespread existence of sick- 
ness, disease, poverty and unhappiness indicate clearly that as yet we 
have democracy merely in name, that the people have not yet banded 
together as a social union and come into their own? Genuinely denio- 
cratic government, the kind that will ensure sound health for everyone 
has yet to be realized. Even so-called democracies have always been 
oligarchial, because the bulk of the citizens have had no adequate under- 
standing either of their own needs or of ways in which to meet them. 

The social unit plan aims to bring about a genuine and efficient 
democracy by showing the rank and file how to secure for themselves a 
clear idea of their own needs and by helping them to organize for the 
satisfaction of those needs the best skill and the wisest advice available. 
Practical health work is the point of attack because it is one of the 
sorest immediate needs and the one of which people are most conscious. 

The laboratory chosen for the working out of this new concept of 
democracy is a typical district of Cincinnati containing approximately 
fifteen thousand people. In this district, under the control of the citi- 
zens who reside in it and with the co-operation of citizens throughout the 
entire city as-well as of the city government, it is planned to develop an 
organization which, if successful, may later, with minor modifications, 
be capable of application in other sections of the city and in cities through- 
out the country. The work is under the charge of the National Social 
Unit Organization, created on April 11, 1916, in New York city, for the 
purpose of aiding the program financially, securing advice of national 
experts in the conduct of the experiment and disseminating the lessons 
learned. 

At the time of the creation of the national body, announcement of 
its purpose was made through the newspapers of the country. It was 
clearly stated at. this time that, because of the democratic character 0! 
the plan contemplated, the enthusiastic co-operation of the leading citi 
zens in the city to be selected was essential to its success. For that 
reason, the committee explained, it would not arbitrarily select a cit) 
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ut would wait for the community forces in various places to come for- 
ward and apply for the aid of the national organization. This announce- 
ment aroused an unusual and remarkably widespread interest. Within 
a few weeks letters were received, in some cases from public officials, in 
others from social workers and private individuals, from sixteen cities, 
asking on what conditions they could secure the work, 

In Cincinnati considerable interest had already been aroused in a 
health center plan, advanced by the Cincinnati Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, as a central feature of a program to be adopted by the Munici- 
pal Tuberculosis Committee. A special committee had been created, of 
which Dr, J. H. Landis, Executive Officer of the Board of Health, was 
chairman, and Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, secretary. The publicity given 
to this local project had opened the minds of physicians, social workers 
and the public in general to the health center features of the unit plan, so 
that when a campaign to secure this plan for Cincinnati was pushed by 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League the response was immediate and wide- 
spread. The interest and initiative shown by these local enthusiasts was, 
indeed, one of the principal things which weighed with the national 
body in determining upon the Queen City as the field for its experi- 
ment. Other arguments lay in the fact that Cincinnati, lies in the cen- 
ter of the most thickly populated section of the United States; that it has, 
to a very unusual degree, developed co-operation and good feeling among 
the members of important groups and that it voluntarily pledged $15,000 
for three years to supplement the $90,000 which the National Social 
Unit Organization had raised for the same period. 

Actual work began in Cincinnati on January 2, 1917. A little 
more than two and a half months later a city-wide organization was 
created to select a neighborhood for the work. The purpose of this pre- 
liminary campaign and its resulting organization was to get the whole 
city of Cincinnati interested in the plan and to impress upon it the 
tact that the social unit was to be a municipal laboratory for the develop- 
ment of an idea which had significance, value and importance to the 
entire citizenship. The enthusiastic support of the various city-wide 
groups, whose co-operation was essential to its success, was secured 
easily. Leading business men and women are now associated with the 
movement; the labor unions have been interested and are officially repre- 
sented; the chief social agencies have pledged their support, even to the 
point of agreeing to relinquish their work in the experimental area; the 
medical profession has endorsed the plan through the Academy of Medi- 
cine and through the West End Medical Society, the most important 
medical organizations in the city; prominent Catholics; Jews and Protes- 
tants are associated with the movement; and the city government has 
given its official sanction to the idea through the acceptance by the mayor 
of the honorary headship of the organization, by his appointment of a 
representative of the city departments on the Social Unit Organization ; 
by the election of a representative of the City Council of Cincinnati 
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to serve on the same board, and by the fact that each group committee 
has a city official on its membership. 


Following the precedent set in the choosing of Cincinnati by the 
national body, the various neighborhoods within the city were given an 
opportunity to express their interest in the movement. A city-wide refer- 
endum was taken through the distribution of fifty-five thousand circulars 
and ballots by children in the public schools to determine the sentiment 
of people living in them. Six of them entered into competition with 
each other to secure the plan and on Thursday evening, June 7th, at a 
public hearing in Exchange Hall, Chamber of Commerce, the Mohawk- 
Brighton district was selected as the field for the work. This district for 
two months had carried on a vigorous campaign towards this end. An 
organizing committee of 145 leading men and women had been created; 
the district had been canvassed from house to house; petitions signed by 
nearly two thousand families had been forwarded to the city organiza- 
tion; ballots returned through the schools from this district numbered 
1,400; circulars printed at the expense of the local people had been dis- 
tributed, and letters pledging co-operation had been written by 26 of the 
leading agencies and organizations having their headquarters in the 


neighborhood. 


Now that the district has been found, the next step will be to create 
within its limits a democratic organization which can accomplish the 
purpose defined at the beginning of this paper. This organization-will 
consist of two types of members; first, representatives of committees rep- 
resenting population units, and second, representatives of occupational! 
groups at work within the neighborhood. The members chosen on a 
population basis will form a sort of House of Representatives and the 
members chosen on the group basis a sort of Senate, the two bodies to- 
gether constituting a Congress for the area. 


As a means of securing the population representatives the Mohawk- 
Brighton district will be subdivided into smaller units of perhaps five or 
six hundred people, by blocks possibly, or possibly on some other basis. 
In each of these units a Citizens’ Committee of men and women will be 
selected, making a-corps of potential social workers drawn straight from 
the neighborhood itself. 

The first task assigned them will be a simple one, merely that of 
finding all the mothers in their blocks who have babies under one year of 
age, securing friendly acquaintance and persuading them of the value of 
supervisory care by doctors and nurses which can be had at the “baby 
clinic’”—the first department of social service which will be opened at 
headquarters. In order that the block organizers may be intelligent in 
their preachment of the value of this preventive oversight they will be 
called together at the station and the doctor (a baby specialist) in charge 
of the work will tell them in simple terms the reasons for its importance, 
how thousands of baby lives are being saved by it, and why. This gen 
eral knowledge they will carry back to the mothers in their blocks—to 
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all of them, for their task is to establish, as far as possible, 100 per cent 
contact with those mothers. 


When this field has been cultivated intensively and results show in 
the high percentage of the mothers who not only welcome the nurses’ 
home visits, but bring their babies regularly to the station for medical 
examination, another task will await the block organizers—that of car- 
rying the story of the prenatal work, now opened, to all expectant moth- 
ers in their blocks. In preparation for this work they will again take 
instruction at the station—this time from the specialist at the head of 
the prenatal clinic. Here is a more difficult and delicate task and ample 
time will be allowed for it. By the time it has been completed each of 
these neighborhood workers will have established acquaintance with 
some twenty-five to thirty families, that is, with 125 to 150 people. Add- 
ing those previously known to her, she will have gone a good way 
towards knowledge of her block. From this point on her first task will 
be that of pursuing acquaintance until she knows in a really friendly way 
every man, woman and child in her five hundred. She will then do two 
things. First, she will carry to approximately all of those who should 
hear it the general educational propaganda of each of the services, med- 
ical and social, which will be gradually set up at the station. Such edu- 
cational work is essential to the reduction of infant mortality, the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and the curing of other social ills. Before she 
undertakes it, she will, of course, receive instruction from the expert in 
charge at headquarters which, in this way, will become a school for the 
workers as well as a social service agency. Second, she will gather the 
social data needed from the district—keeping 100 per cent before her as 
an ideal. If she is in touch with the whole population in her small area 
she can, it is believed, keep the census and keep it up to date. She can 
achieve a complete birth registration (at present the average American 
community is lucky if 75 per cent to 90 per cent of its infants are regis- 
tered). She can report all cases of unemployment and secure detailed 
facts in connection therewith. Surveys and social studies can be made 
through her. In short, this one staff can carry to the people of the area 
and can also get from them, on an approximately complete basis, just the 
facts that many social agencies wish to teach or to gather, but are unable 
to gather completely, because they lack the necessary contact. 

The fact that the women selected for this staff may not all be 
acceptable to their blocks or small units has been kept clearly in mind. 
For that reason each woman organizer will be regarded merely as a tem- 
porary appointee. As such she will as soon as possible gather about her 
a citizens’ committee, made up of leading men and women in her unit. 
This committee when it is created will have the privilege of selecting its 
own executive or representative, who may be the original organizer or 
another person. Eventually, and at as early a point as proves practical, 
the people within the unit will be asked to take the matter into their own 
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hands and elect their own citizens’ committee, whose head will there 
upon become the social worker for the unit. 


Through this method of organization three desiderata are aimed at 
so far as this one district is concerned: (a) The reaching of a much 
higher percentage of those to whom social information is now dissem- 
inated; (b) the collection of more complete facts, and those facts cor- 
rected up to date; and (c) the doing away with “multiple visiting” in 
the sense of the unasked intrusion into families of a series of unrelated 
agents. 


By the last we do not mean that the neighborhood worker wil! in 
any sense replace the nurse or the social technician. Specialized abilir 
is as essential in social as it is in medical diagnosis. But the general 
diagnosis is needed, too, and this the neighborhood worker will supp); 
implanting in the minds of the people a sense of their need for special 
service where it is necessary and persuading them to seek the specialist 
instead of, as is the case at present, having the specialist seek them. More 
important still is the fact that all this work of education and service wil! 
be done by the people for themselves and not to them by some one else. 

As soon as the block organizers are actually chosen by the people o/ 
the area, there will have been created a council of social representative: 
in closest touch with their social constituents, under the direct contro! oi 
those constituents and trained for their work by the best skill the com- 
munity affords. At the same time the district station will gradual|; 
become, not merely a health center or school in social service, but a sort 
of branch city hall, with complete records of local social conditions and 
needs, which will be open to a neighborhood taught to realize thei: 
importance. Here, in other words, will be a truly democratic machin- 
ery, offering the people of the district a genuine chance to discover what 


their needs are and to formulate their own ideas as to what should he 
done to meet them. 


The other half of the program, that of making skill available for 
the effective fulfilling of the desires of the people, is exemplified in the 
organization of the medical work. There is only one group in the com- 
munity that knows anything about medicine—and that is the doctors 
themselves. A community must, therefore, depend upon its physicians 
when it wishes advice on these matters. It lets—it is compelled to let— 
the doctors do its medical thinking for it. No one else is available. [n 
other words, the medical group constitutes a mind of the public in its 
particular field. 

The unit program aims to organize this group intelligence—the 
best of it—and concentrate it on the formulation of a plan for medica! 
work within the district. First, the official medical organization of the 
city will be asked to elect a council of physicians made up of city com- 
mittees on pediatrics, obstetrics, etc., with the secretary of the board of 
health as a member. These committees will be related to the medi: 
work carried on by the neighborhood through what has been called «n 
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hour-glass connection. To illustrate, the city committee on pediatrics, or 
child care, will be made up of the doctors whom the medical profession 
regard as the best fitted of any in the city to conduct the baby work in 
the district. Direction of the post-natal work will be given over to this 
committee. The doctors in the district will also be organized, however, 
and will appoint a staff from their own numbers to hold the baby clinics 
at the station. This staff will be paid. It will select its own super- 
visor. It may select one of the specialists on the city committee. If not, 
the man who is selected will become ex-officio a member of that commit- 
tee. Thus a channel will be created through which the best of the 
kncwledge, skill and experience of the whole medical profession, can 
sift down to the work in the unit, yet the medical service in the neighbor- 
hood will be carried on by the medical agents already and naturally 
located there. 


This same method of organization will be utilized for each other 
medical seryice set up—pre-natal, tuberculosis and so on. Simultane- 
ously, the knowledge and experience gained through the neighborhood 
work can be rendered available for the whole profession. Thus there 
will gradually be built up a health center, run by the medical profession, 
each clinic manned by local men working under the best medical intelli- 
gence in the city. 

In addition to planning and supervising the medical work at- district 
headquarters, the city medical council, through its various committees, 
will study this work in relation to hospitals and dispensaries throughout 
the city; ascertain the extent and adequacy of these institutions and their 
relation to medical education in the community, and gradually work out 
a city plan for an inter-related system of hospitals, dispensaries, prophy- 
lactic health centers and institutions for instruction in medicine. 

The same princifle of group organization will be applied to the 
social work, the nursing, the statistical work, etc., as well as to the grad- 
ual building up of an advisory council composed of representative, soci- 
ally-minded and interested men and women from other occupational 
groups in the community. For example, in social work, formulation of 
plans and directions of policies will rest in city committees of social 
experts, elected by their fellow members and united through their heads 
in a social council, of which the superintendent of public welfare will 
be a member. Special agents already at work within the district will 
meet as local committees, with representation on the higher committees 
on city planning. As time goes on, individual agencies now at work in 
the district will be asked to turn over their work there to the central 
organization, which will assume financial responsibility for it. This will 
not mean that these agencies will cease to exist, for 90 per cent or more 
of the city will be unaffected and still be left them as a field in which to 
operate. It will mean only this—that they will join in an experiment, 
in the conduct of which they will have a voice, to ascertain experiment- 
ally whether, as many people believe, it is more efficient and economical 
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2 to conduct certain forms of social work through a single organization 

ti democratically managed by all of the social experts in the community, 
rather than through individual organizations, each with its own office, 
directors, secretary, overhead charges and appeal. 

) In summary, then, the unit plan aims at three things: To organ- 
ize the people of a limited district democratically, so that they can get a 
clear idea of what their needs are and what they think ought to be done 
about them; to organize democratically the specialists from the neighbor- 
hood of the city, so that the highest skill and experience can be applied 
to meeting needs disclosed; and to bind the people and the technical|; 
skilled groups together in such a way that the people can tell the special. 
ists what they want done and the specialists how to do it, submitting 
plans, programs and policies to the people for approval. 

To put it another way, the aim is to bring efficiency to democracy, 
| or, to get back to the beginning of this paper, to conserve and enhance 
the health of the people living in the social unit by building up therein a 
) model commonwealth. 


| Some of the points on which the plan differs from older conceptions 
of social work are as follows: (1) The work will be under the direct 
democratic control of the people who will be affected by it, and not of an 
absentee board of directors. (2) The aim will be to do 100 per cent 
} work in the district by securing a report of every instance of need in 
each social field which is entered and endeavoring to connect each case 
with adequate treatment. (3) The plan aims at the elimination of 
it duplicate investigations by co-ordinating all of the social endeavor car- 
Vile ried on within the unit. (4) A broader scope in preventive work is con- 
1 , templated, not only in medical but in social fields. 
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Program 


General Session - - - - - - 
(june 11, 8:15 P.M.) 


Administrative Problems of the Juvenile Court 


(June 7, 9:15 A. M. Joint Session with the National Probation Association) 


Case Treatment of Unmarried Mothers and Their 


Children- - - - - - - 


(June 7, 11:00 A. M.) 


Mentality of Unmarried Mothers 
(June 8, 9:15 A. M.) 


Illegitimacy - - - - - - - 
(June 9, 1:30 P. M.) 


State Programs for Child Welfare 
(June 13, 9:15°A. M.) 


Committee 


Pages 
261 to 275 


276 to 281 


282 to 286 
287 to 304 
305 to 306 


307 to 330 


Chairman: Wilfred S. Reynolds, Sup't Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, 1818 Republic 


Blidg., Chicago. 


Vice Chairman, George B. Mangold, Dir. School of Social Economy, St. Louis. 


Other Members: Roy Smith Wallace, Philadelphia; Edward N. Clopper, New York; Arthur W 
Towne, Brooklyn; Allie Jewell, Wheatland, Wyo.; J. August Brown, Indianapolis: George L. Jones, 
Baltimore; Cheney C. Jones, Cleveland: J. Prentice Murphy, Boston: Vida Newsom, Columbus, Ind.; 
Alfred Fairbank, St. Louis; George R. Bedinger, Detroit; L. B. Bernstein, Pleasantville; N. Y.; Brother 
Henry, Lincolndale, N. ¥.; Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla.; Jean Gordon, New Orleans; John P. San- 
derson, Buffalo; Mrs. Benjamin West, Memphis; Mrs. Paul Woolley, Cincinnati; A. D. Stuckeman, Sioux 


Falls; William C. White, Milwaukee. 
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A PLAN FOR CO-ORDINATED CONFERENCES ON 
CHILD WELFARE 


W. 8. Reynolds, Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, Chicago 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction is one of our 
country’s greatest forums. It is a national medium for interchange of 
thought, expression and experience among those specifically interested 
in human welfare. Its immediate aim is to educate and inspire its attend- 
ing members. Its more remote result is, without doubt, a more just, 
economic, and a stronger individual life throughout this nation. 

In its organization, this great national forum on human welfare has 
emphasized the most important classes of subject-matter of local and 
country-wide interest. Among the eight or nine divisions of subject- 
matter, each of which holds within its scope many different but kindred 
topics, the division devoted to child welfare has constantly occupied a 
place of signal importance. Without question, the aims and purposes for 
which the National Conference exists have been as definitely and widely 
served by the discussions of the Children’s group as any other group 
within the Conference. It has been the desire of the 1917 Committee on 
Children to be thus useful. 

A sectional committee should have in mind not only the help and 
edification it may offer to those who may engage in it, or attend its meet- 
ings, but to shape and conduct its discussions in such a manner as will 
enable hundreds of communities of the nation to understand and apply 


the intimations, results and conclusions drawn from the week of Con- 
ference labors. 


Importance of Co-ordinated Program 


If the conferences on child welfare, of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, are to be of the greatest service, thought should 
be given to their co-ordination. There are perplexing difficulties arising 
to baffle one in attempting to think through a constructive plan that 
would properly correlate the work of the annual committees having in 
charge these conferences. From the very nature of the Conference 
organization, it has seemed wise to distribute the duty and privilege of 
preparing and directing the annual conferences among different persons 
each year. 

Each new committee brings into action a fresh, energetic personnel. 
This process keeps before the Conference the most recent developments 
in service, our varied viewpoints, and the most effective methods and 
administrative practices, and brings to us new fervor and inspiration. 


All of these are essential to the vigorous life and interest of the 
Conference. 
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On the other hand, if a composite view is taken of the work of the 
Conference covering a period of years, one is likely to be impressed with 
the cycles into which the discussions have drifted. It is the exception 
rather than the rule to find a very splendid piece of constructive work 
performed by a committee, which should be considered a beginning, to be 
followed in a “next step” by the succeeding committee. Invariably the 
work of any annual meeting gives the impression of spontaneity, standing 
out with little definite relation to the work of the preceding Conference, 
or to the activity which might follow under the direction of a succeeding 
Committee. 


Tendency Toward Independent Groups 


Probably in no other field of social work has there been a more 
varied application of service than in the care and protection of children 
and child life. Universally the appeal of the child receives active re- 
sponse. ‘The readiness with which response is given to the needs of 
children has resulted in providing numerous types of service, each main- 
taining its identity and independence in the community. These many 
forms of activity naturally seek recognition in the plans of the National 
Conference Committee on Children. Each year the committee finds 
itself overwhelmed, through the honest desire of members to provide for 
the many groups of service consecrated to the betterment of child-life. 
But this proves impossible in the time allotted. As a result, the solidarity 
and possible co-ordination of the Children’s section of the National Con- 
ference has been broken by the organization of independent groups for 
the sole purpose of holding annual conferences. The organization for 
conference purposes, of the following groups, are expressions of the need 
of some plan that will provide for and co-ordinate, from year to year, the 
demands of the many interests in service for children: 


1. National Conference on the Education of Truant, Backward, 
Dependent, and Delinquent Children. 

2. National Probation Association. 

3. National Children’s Home Society. 

4. National League on Compulsory Education. 

And many other national groups organized to discuss problems of 
child-welfare. 

Criticism should not be directed at the organization of these groups. 
But it may be possible to modify the policies of the National Conference 
Committee on Children so as to meet the demands of all types of service 
and to bring to members of the various groups the valuable contributions 


of all. 
Division of Subject-Matter 


A classification of subject-matter relating to children can very 
definitely be made so that any organized agency, wherever found, may 
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be logically included in one of these classes. Although the number of 
working agencies throughout the country may be large, the work they 
do will readily fall in one of a few classifications. As a grouping of 
subject-matter dealt with by the various interests in child welfare, the 
following may be suggested: 

Dependency and Neglect 

Delinquency 

Defectiveness 

Legal Activities 

Health, Education and Labor 

A close analysis of the problem of child distress, as in any other 

problem, will always direct the observer to two fundamentals—causes 
and treatment. The foregoing classifications are merely indices of 
causes, the agencies for determining and removing which are very few 
indeed. “They are also expressions of treatment and at once bring to 
mind the numerous agencies and institutions occupying the arena of 
service for children. If it is causes in which the Children’s Committee 
is, or may be interested, these classifications, if intensively followed and 
studied, will lead back to a limited number of underlying causes; while 
if treatment is to be discussed, they will be found to cover all types of 
organized methods of treatment. From the viewpoint of cause and treat- 
ment the following outline under each grouping might be indicated: 


|. DEPENDENCY AND NEGLECT 
(a) Causes 
l. Parents 
a. Marital relations 
b. Health 
c. Education 
d. Mentality 
e. Morality 
f. Sexual control 
g. Personal habits 
Living conditions of family 
Relation of parents to industry 
Record of family in self help or dependency 
Environmental contributions 


(b) Treatment 
1. Family 


Community helpfulness 

Organized relief and rehabilitation 
Friendly ministration 

Industrial welfare 

Legal discipline 

Family limitation 
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2. The Child 


Institutional care 

Foster family home care 

Temporary detention and friendly supervision 
Medical and psychopathic attention 
Organized protection 

Adapted treatment of illegitimacy 


me oo oP 


2. DELINQUENCY 
(a) Causes 


1. Conditions in family and home (economic or other 
wise) contributing to child’s trouble 


2. General neighborhood environmental conditions 
3. School 
4. Employment 
5. Recreation and leisure time 
6. Mentality 
| 7. Health 
| 8. Personal companions 
9. Opportunity for proper personal contacts 


(b) Treatment 


1. Organized neighborhood activities 

Supervised play 

Censored and supervised amusements 

Clubs 

Settlement activities 

Adapted religious opportunities 

Special educational facilities 

Big Brother and Big Sister Movements 

Self-governing youth organizations 

Definite legal probation 

Institutional care, discipline and training 

Physical and psychopathic attention. 

Re-adjustment in home, school, employment and 
society 

3. DEFECTIVENESS 
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(a) Causes 
us 1. Exhaustive family history 
2.- Prenatal conditions 
3. Definite physical or mental defects, traceable in 
parents 
4. Causes, having their origin after birth of the child 
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(b) Treatment 
Social segregation 
Institutional care and treatment 
Colony organization, with a view of self-help 
Medical and orthopedic treatment 
Special adapted industrial training 
Special educational facilities 
Regulation of marriage 
The fourth classification, “Legal Activities,” and the fifth, “Health, 
Education and Labor,” permeate thoroughly the other three, but are 
of distinct importance, and are capable of definite divisions of subject 
matter. 
4. Lxgcat AcTIviTIEs 
1. Courts of domestic relations 
2. Special children’s courts 
a. Assignment of custody or guardianship 
b. Legal probation 
3. Organizations to protect children 
4. State codes of children’s laws 
a. Units of legal administration 
b. Provision for judicial and administrative functions 
c. State, county or municipal boards charged with child 
welfare duties 
5. Hgattu, EpucaTion AND LABoR 


BPMPSYPLS 


Health 
1. Infant mortality 
2. Infant welfare organizations 
3. Hospital care 
4. Public health service 
5. Medical inspection 
6. Special boarding-family care 
7. Special summer care 
8. Health in institutions 


Education 

Compulsory education administration 
Vocational guidance 

Continuance schools 

‘Relation of school equipment to the community 
Connecting the school and family 
Parent-teachers’ organizations 

Educational standards in institutions 


Regulation of child labor 
Direction of employment 
Child labor in institutions 
Co-ordination of school and labor 
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Extension of Committee Plan 


The scope of the field represented by any one committee of the 
National Conference is very broad. On the other hand, the extent of 
subject-matter presented in any one Conference week is necessarily 
definitely limited. Furthermore, it is scarcely to be expected that the 
large and varied constituency represented by the Children’s-Committee 
will be satisfied with a plan that merely promises a series of more or less 
co-ordinate programs covering a period of years. It is quite apparent, in 
the light of history, that there must be arranged some avenue or avenues 
through which the different groups laboring in the same general field 
may work out pretty fully their specific problems, and at the same time 
submit to a correlating guidance with respect to the whole field and to 
the National Conference. 


The essentials to be considered seem to arrange themselves as 
follows: 


1. Subject matter 

2. Recognition of the different groups in the same field interested 
in specific subjects 

3. Adequate provision for presentation and discussion in conferences 
of subject matter in which the different groups are interested 

4. Logical and co-ordinated development of conferences from year 
to year 


To secure the first and second essentials, perhaps, there need be no 
change from the present Committee plan. The third and fourth, how- 
ever, cannot be maintained under the generalship of a large committee, 
whose membership is widely distributed, and chosen from year to year 
without definite relationship to the preceding committees and their work. 
It seems. clear that to maintain essentials 3 and 4 sufficient avenues of 
action, all converging at a given point, must be laid out. Cannot this 
be done by a Central Children’s Committee at the point of convergence, 
and auxiliary or sub-committees for the avenues leading thereto? 


Central Committee on Child Welfare 


The Central Committee will be the executive and program com- 
mittee for the Division on Children of the National Conference. This 
Committee should be comparatively small, probably containing nine mem- 
bers, each chosen for a period of three years, the terms of three expiring 
each year. This will insure practical activity on the part of the member- 
ship and give continuity to the Committee. There being permanent 
continuity in the membership of the Committee, co-ordination of annual 
program plans will readily follow. It should be the policy that the chair- 
man, or the secretary, or both, serve the three years of his or her member: 
ship, thereby adding another element of permanency to the organization. 
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[t should be possible for the Committee to meet at least once or twice dur- 
ng the year. The chairman and secretary should be chosen with the idea 
of giving very definite service in time and thought to the duties and aims 
of the Committee. The Committee should be earnest in making a careful 
study of the entire scope of the field covered by child welfare, having 
clearly in mind the four essentials above pointed out and a vivid realiza- 
tion of all they involve. 


Auxiliary Committees 


The Central Committee must provide for the expression of the sev- 
eral groups referred to. This may be done through Auxiliary Com- 
mittees, chosen possibly by the Central Committee, and to correspond 
to the divisions of subject matter previously indicated, or such divisions 
as the Central Committee may determine from time to time. If the 
divisions here given may be followed for the purposes here involved, there 
will be five Auxiliary Committees, one on each of the following divisions: 

1. Dependency and neglect. 

Delinquency 

Defectiveness 

Legal activities 

Health, education and labor 


It will be the duty of the Auxiliary Committee on each of the divi- 
sions of subject matter to consider during the year such phases of their 
subjects as may be of special interest. The more detailed sub-divisions, 
previously indicated in this discussion, may offer some suggestions as to 
the items of discussion and may recommend themselves to the commit- 
tees. These sub-committees might go so far as to arrange special con- 
ferences, if it were thought desirable, covering certain matters falling 
within their scope, and demanding very exhaustive and intensive con- 
sideration. Such special discussions might be planned during the year, 
or the week of the National Conference, and be recognized by the Con- 
ference in some definite manner. In other words, these committees 
on the divisional subject matter should furnish the avenues through which 
the special interest of the various groups might be satisfied, during the 
year, and at time of National Conference. 


Relation of Central to Auxiliary Committees 


It might be desirable for the Central Committee membership to be 
composed of the chairmen of the Auxiliary Committees and such addi- 
tional members necessary to make the required membership. This would 
insure the co-ordination of the Central and Auxiliary Committees. The 
secretary of the Central Committee should be informed of the interests 
and activities of the Auxiliary Committees, and all national program 
arrangements should be made through the Central Committee. 
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It should be the duty of the Central Committee to stimulate activity 
on the part of the Auxiliary Committees by insisting upon their bringing 
to the Central Committee well developed suggesticns for program mate- 
rial to be presented to the National Conference group each year. So far 
as possible, the Central Committee should include the material presented 
by the Auxiliary Committees in shaping the program for the National 
Conference. 

It should be pointed out that the national program discussions should 
be confined to that subject matter having to do with actual human service 
in child welfare. That is to say, matters of executive administration, 
internal business organization and management, fiscal affairs and other 
matters of organization machinery common or peculiar to any one or a 
group of agencies, should not be included in the programs of the Central 
Committee. These are matters of interest and importance, it is true, but 
through the Auxiliary Committees may be taken up apart from the regu. 
lar Conference program. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN CHILDHOOD IN RELA- 
TION TO THE WAR 


Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of the National Child Labo: 
Committee, New York ; 


While the great statesmen of various countries are maneuvering 
for position to determine national boundaries and international commerce 
and the matters of diplomacy connected ‘with the great war, it is only 
proper that we, representing various social agencies in this country, 
should take a part of this evening to discuss specifically the future of Am- 


erican childhood in relation to the war. It is entirely impossible for us 


at this stage even to guess what sacrifices are in store for us, what sacri- 
fices of material treasure, what expenditure of human life and effort, 
what pinch of poverty to the poor dwellers in our great cities. But there 
is one fact of which we may be fairly certain even at this juncture; we 
are not going to come through this war without its having a very definite 
relation to the children of America. We have been hearing on every 
hand that whatever else happens, America is not going to allow its chil- 
dren to be sacrificed, and in support of that optimistic judgment, there 
are many things that might be said tonight if we had time for elaborate 
discussion. 

May I turn aside to review very briefly some of the changes that 
have come about very largely through the co-operation and loyalty o! 
members of this Conference within the past-decade. When the Nation- 
al Child Labor Committee was formed thirteen years ago, the protection 
of children against injurious occupations was almost a new subject. 
There were some people to whom it was old. Florence Kelley, Jane 
Addams, Graham Taylor and a score or more of the prophets and 
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prophetesses of various movements, knew that children were being ex- 
ploited, but to most people the subject was new. We thought of child 
labor in terms of European history, in terms of little boys and girls in 
England. At that time there was nothing on the printed page in this 
country to enlighten or guide us. If we wanted to read about child 
labor we had to get books that were printed abroad. Beginning with 
a few humble little pamphlets issued during the second and third years 
of our Commitee’s activity, the demand has increased until today we 
are publishing and distributing over five and a half million pages of 
printed matter, and it isn’t half enough to meet the demand. There 
has been important legislation in every state and in Washington putting 
the federal government on record as outlawing exploitation of children 
in industry. 


Perhaps the most important change is the change of public opinion, 
the contrast of the attitude of various groups. In the early days of our 
activity, whenever people introduced into the state legislature measures 
relating to child labor they were sure to be opposed by men in the busi- 
ness world of-more or less prominence—rarely ever on the ground that 
it would injure business but because the children would be injured 
by such legislation, that the only alternative was idleness and living on 
the streets. Nobody seemed to be disturbed about the seventeen to 
twenty-year-old loafers that roamed the streets of our cities. Today you 
will not find a business man of any standing that will oppose intelligent 
plans for the restriction of employment of children, but on the con- 
trary, business organizations are taking the lead in movements for 
child protection. When we began this work it was not at all un- 
common to find social workers hunting up jobs for little children to 
solve the problem of family poverty. Two or three years ago Miss Rich- 
mond reported at one of the meetings of this Conference that social 
workers were no longer doing that, because they had discovered that 
the more child labor you have the more poverty you have. Then there 
were the school teachers, who, with little power of imagination, snipped 
off all the unpromising buds from the tree of knowledge. If a child 
was particularly dull, if his mind would not operate in perfect harmony 
with the organization mind of the school, if he ventured to do any 
thinking for himself, he was clipped off and thrown into the limbo of 
unskilled labor. Today we find our schools organizing ungraded 
classes to meet the needs of the individual child, discovering that chil- 
dren are not all alike. The school of yesterday was turning out factory- 
made products; today we have found that education is a handpicking 
processs, that the ideal is to make children different from others. 


All these contrasts are proof that within the past decade this coun- 
try has gone through a tremendous evolution in its attitude toward the 
childhood of the nation. I have used them to indicate that in what I am 
about to say. I am afflicted with an unconquerable optimism, that in 
spite of the darkness at present I am sure, as I believe you are, that we 
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are coming out into the sunlight. When people say to us, as they are 
constantly doing, that whatever else happens, the children of our coun 
try are not going to be allowed to suffer on account of this war, the, 
jump to that happy conclusion by making two assumptions which ever 
social worker should analyze with care and sincerity. The first assump- 
tion is that the children have been properly cared for in tires of peace. 
That is an assumption that will not bear close inspection. I have spoken 
of the progress made. On the other hand, we know from our intimate 
contact with the problems of our own cities and states we have only just 
touched the fringe of the care of American children. A few months 
ago in New York there was a sort of public uprising that went locally 


by the name of bread riots. People began to protest against paying so 


much and getting so little for it, and one day some women tipped over a 
push cart on the East Side. We were told by people in official position 
that we ought not to get excited because conditions were not much worse 
than they were all the time, that always, under normal conditions, about 


_a hundred and twenty thousand of the little school children in New 


York are hungry. There were some of us who were unable to follow 
this logic. It seemed to me that if it was a terrible thing for little 
children to be starving in Belgium by the hand of the Kaiser it was no 
less terrible that little children were starving in New York by the 
hands of indifference and greed. The result was the same, although 
the process was slower. 


In spite of the progress made there are certain lapses in our record 
of the protection of children. Take the matter of street trades. In prac- 
tically all the great cities many of our newspapers still seem to regard it 
as imperative that papers be hawked on the streets by little boys and 
girls. Even in the great agricultural regions of the country we have 
not quite reached the stage of enlightenment that adequate protection of 
children demands, and when war broke out one of the first things sug- 
gested was that the poor farmer with his already almost overwhelming 
labor troubles was to have his problems solved by packing boys and girls 
off to the country. It would have been done on a national scale had 
it not been for the quick reaction of the farmers themselves. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee sent out a questionnaire to farmers in 
every state in the union, and the response that came back was astonish- 
ing. Many people, at least sixty per cent., said “Don’t do it. Our prob- 
lem is hard enough already. Do not complicate it by sending ignorant 
little boys and girls from the city.” Wherever farmers themselves have 
been heard the boys and girls have been saved from calamity, and not 
because of the wisdom of the workers in the great cities. 


When the national child labor law was passed many thought the 
whole thing had been done. The democratic campaign committee had 
placards printed and everywhere distributed, picturing Abraham Lin- 
coln and President Wilson, with the legend “Abraham Lincoln freed 
the slaves; Woodrow Wilson freed the children.” That was good cam- 
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paign stuff, and we were grateful to President Wilson. It was one of 
the noblest acts of his administration, the signing of the declaration of 
childhood dependence, the recognition of the fact that boys and girls have 
a right to look to the federal government for protection. But Mr. Wil- 
son did not free all the children. He could not do it, and that gave us 
the chance to spread over the country a sentence which had hitherto 
had no meaning to it. We used to say to the people, if you will pass 
this law it will bring protection to 150,000 working chidren. Now we 
say, when this law goes into effect the first of September, bringing relief 
to 150,000 working children, there are 1,850,000 other working children 
who will not be touched by it, wards of cities and states over whom the 
federal government has no protection. This is the story we have wanted 
to tell, and that gave us the chance to tell it. Children are employed in 
the great department stores as cash girls and errand boys, in the great 
beet fields of Colorado, in the onion fields of Ohio, in the tobacco fields 
of Kentucky, in the cotton fields of the South, and in truck gardens all 
down the Atlantic coast. From all these regions there arises the cry of 
thousands of little boys and girls as the cry of children arose from ancient 
Egypt, because the sun is just as hot. In the old days in the Ohio Val- 
ley they used to give us children the easy job of weeding the onions be- 
cause we did not have any spines and it wouldn’t hurt. In those days 
boys used to wear galluses—they call them suspenders now. They 
crossed in the back, and after working ten or twelve hours in the hot 
sun pulling weeds, there would be a white cross on our backs, and the 
rest would all be red. 


What has happened during these years we have been trying to pro- 
tect children? In spite of all the progress made we have allowed child 
labor and its kindred social offenses to continue in this country to the 
extent that today we have an army of five million illiterates ten years 
old and over marching through our country under the American flag. 
It is not all in our great cities, nor in the center of our foreign popula- 
tion. Recently some of our agents have been down in Oklahoma mak- 
ing a preliminary investigation under the direction of the university. 
One morning they met a family coming across the plain on a lumber 
wagon with all their goods—ten people, father, mother, six children of 
their own and two wards. They said they were going “over yander.” 
The man confessed he could not rightly tell where, but he had heard 
lately of a patch of ground with a shack, where they might be permitted 
to live and till the patch. Late in the day we heard of them still going 
—they wern’t quite sure there was any such place, but they were hoping. 
They were without supper, without breakfast, but that is not the trag- 
edy. The father was illiterate, although of native white American 
stock of generations standing, his wife was illiterate, and every one of 
the eight children also, and the tragedy lay in the fact that there were 
eight potential heads of eight more families to spread disease, inefficiency 
and helplessness to the next generation. 
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Evidently the first assumption that children have been properly cared 
for in times of peace is false. “Fhe second assumption is that we shal! 
not allow children to be sacrificed in time of war. Are we better than 
our allies? The agencies here are less experienced than those in Euro- 
pean countries, and what has happened there? When war broke out 
one of the first things to be thrown overboard was the protection of child- 
hood. Seven thousand children were turned out of school in one place 
to make room for soldiers. ‘Twenty-two thousand male school teachers 
enlisted and went to the front, and their places were taken by women 
who had resigned after marriage or men retired because of old age. The 
juvenile court was shot to pieces and juvenile delinquency increased 34 
per cent., some cities as high as 46 and 56 per cent. The father was at 
the front, the mother working in the munition factory, the lights were 
out, the policemen gone to the front, and the children, neglected, broke 
forth in unexpected places. Reports show that children are drawing on 
their strength, are being worked out, that these various countries are 
losing their national vitality, and that for whatever struggle may come 
next there will be less vigor than if they had protected their children. 
This is so in Germany, as well as in England and France—efficient 
Germany that lives only in the interest of the state. There an increase 
of 50 per cent. in juvenile delinquency is reported. It is the same in 
Austria. It is reported that in Budapest over three thousand little chil- 
dren under twelve years of age are employed in munition factories. 

According to first indications, many of our people are determined to 
repeat the mistakes of Europe, and to start their sacrifices by exploiting 
the children, using them in the factories, and on the farms to take the 
places of those gone to the front. Four states have passed laws which 
would permit the suspension of child labor laws, and two states have re- 
laxed their compulsory education laws by legislation. The other day 
one of our agents visited a tenement house in New York and found a 
mother with five children aged ten, nine, seven, five, and three months. 
She and all the children except the baby were sitting around a table, 
industriously engaged all day and far into the night helping our nation 
fight the battle for democracy and liberty by making the little flags 
which we pin on our coats as a testimony of our patriotism. For these 
they received three cents a gross, and made about $2.00 a week. If that 
is not a desecration of the flag, I do not know what is. Are we going 
to allow that? We should wake up to the fact that childhood is being 
put into the first line of defense. Whatever sacrifices we have to make 
in the matter of manhood, the boys and girls must be protected, not on!; 
in their interest but in the interest of true national conservation. ‘Ten 
years ago Mrs. Kelley and Miss Addams and others were warning us that 
boys and girls were not properly safeguarded in matters of health and 
education. We are getting the proof of it now. The recruiting sta 
tions show that 75 per cent. of the men applying for military service 
were rejected in New York and I am told that in the past two years 
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the state of Ohio showed a percentage of rejections of 85. Whether in 
city or country, throughout our land, our young manhood is much be- 
low par, and these are the boys who were just reaching working age 
ten and twelve years ago. If we are going to get ready for the future, 
whether this war is going to end all wars, or whether we are to have 
another conflict on our hands by and by, let us see to it that the man- 
hood of the present day is protected, that everyone of our people enjoys 
freedom to develop his own body and mind by proper education, so that 
whether the future has in store for us peace or conflict, we shall be ready 
for it. Let us see to it that whatever happens our children shall not be 
ompelled to pass through the fire. 


THE NEGRO AND THE NEW ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
R. R. Moton, Principal Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


For a long time it has been the habit of certain thoughtless or ill- 
idvised persons to speak disparagingly of the Negro as an economic factor 
in our country’s development. Such a statement is without foundation, 
and the best people of the South and close students of economy are 
emphatic in their praise and valuation of Negro labor. Among those 
who have been foremost in their statements and study of these conditions 
is Dr. Booker T. ‘Washington, who for thirty-five years preached to his 
own people the doctrine of industrial efficiency. Dr. Washington also 
kept the white people of the South and the nation informed as to Negro 
progress and in that way sought to impress the white people with the 
importance of the Negro as a contributing element in the nation’s 
progress. 

In one of his articles Dr. Washington said regarding foreign labor: 

“Whatever the true reason is, the fact remains that foreigners avoid the 
South, and the South is more and more realizing that it cannot keep pace with 
the progress being made in other parts of the country if a third of its population 
is ignorant and without skill. The south must frankly face this truth, that for 
a long period it must depend upon the black man to do for it what the foreigner 
is now doing for the great West. If, by reason of this skill and knowledge, one 
man in Iowa learns to produce as much corn in a season as four men can 
produce in Alabama, it requires little reasoning to see that Alabama will buy 
most of her corn from Iowa.” 

Another one of the great leaders of thought in the world, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, in his famous Edinburgh address of 1907, regarding 
the Negro in America, said : 

‘ “In short, the hitherto impoverished South is sharing the unprecedented 
boom which has prevailed in the North for some years. The question used some- 
ttmes to be asked in former days—what could be done with the Negro? The 
question today is, how more of them and of other workers can be obtained. The 
Negro has become of immense economic value and is indispensable where he is.” 

Society is inclined also to make too invidious a distinction between 

the man who sells shoes and the man who sells his labor. The Negro 
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race constitutes the labor group in this country, and in selling his labor 
the Negro has unfortunately been paid a very low price for it. This has 
not been due wholly to the inferior quality of his labor but equally as 
much, frequently, to his inability to market his labor most advantageously. 
The primary sources of wealth are mining (including extracting from 
the soil, or agriculture), manufacturing, and commerce. In manufac- 
turing and commerce the Negro has not had a very large share, but on 
the other hand he has shared in an important way in agriculture. How- 
ever productive the soil may-be, however abundant the mineral deposits, 
however wide the markets for manufacturing products, in order for these 
activities to reach the highest development, labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, is an absolute necessity; and inasmuch as our social, educational 
and religious development are conditional to a large extent on the 
economic aspect, the laborer, whether on the farm or in the shop, should 
have most thoughtful and sympathetic consideration, irrespective of 
whether he is white or black. 


Certain conditions have grown out of the present international crisis 
which have called attention to the imperative need of the most careful 
development of country life, and I regard that as one of the blessings 
of the war. Agriculture is a necessary foundation in the upbuilding and 
upgrowth of any nation, and any condition in our life here which tends 
to establish this fact in the minds of the masses of the people and to 
discourage such a wholesale drift to the cities as we have had during the 
past few years must be regarded as a blessing. In the South today 
conditions are more acute economically and otherwise than they have 
been since emancipation. Shortage of labor in the North and increased 
demand for manufactured articles of various kinds have caused a demand 
for skilled and unskilled labor which is probably unprecedented in the 
history of our country. As soon as this labor shortage’ began to assert 
itself very emphatically, Northern factories quite naturally turned to the 
most important labor group in the country—the Negro; and as a con- 
sequence there has been a persistent drift on the part of our people from 
the South to Northern communities. The unfortunate one-crop system, 
the advent of the boll weevil, coupled with recent floods and droughts, 
has caused migration and unrest among Negroes which has <astonished 
even the most faithful and intimate students of Negro life in the South. 
The inducement of larger wages, greater educational advantages and 
fewer civic discriminations have made it extremely easy for labor agents 
to appeal to the Negroes of the South to seek the economic opportunities 
in this part of the country. Negroes are not the only ones who are leav- 
ing the South to take advantage of these new conditions which prevail 


- oe North, for many white people also are leaving the South for the 
orth. 


: I will not attempt to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of this migra- 
tion. Many will profit by the change, and, on the other hand, many 
will not. However, notwithstanding all of the advantages which the 
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North offers, I still believe the South is the best place for the large 
majority of the Negro race. Those who are in any manner conversant 
with conditions in the South know that some of the more important 
problems affecting these conditions are the need of longer school terms, 
more capable and better paid teachers, and a better and more wholesome 
community life. In the South the Negro can purchase valuable farm 
lands under better and more liberal terms than he can in the North for 
the simple reason that we have in the South so many thousand of un- 
developed acres awaiting cultivation, and landowners are always glad to 
welcome purchasers who manifest thrift and industry in their work. 
Aside from this, competition in business is not so keen as it is in the North. 
From this viewpoint at least, the Negro who attempts to purchase a 
home and farm in the South has a very great advantage over one who 
attempts to purchase land in Pennsylvania, Ohio or most of the other 
Northern states. The South is seeing as perhaps.never before since eman- 
cipation the very great economic value of the black man, and is willing 
and anxious to cooperate with every movement or organization looking 
towards the development of more efficiency on the part of the Negro. 


I hope, therefore, that this Conference, especially members from 
the South, will use every opportunity to help our country by making 
this large and productive element of our population as useful econom- 
ically and otherwise to their community as possible. And the way to do 
it is by making the Negro happy and contented; and the only way to 
make him contented is to treat him as an American citizen, bestowing 
upon him all the-rights and privileges enjoyed by other American citizens, 
no more and no less, by giving him protection of life and property and 
the privilege to live, travel and eat amid decent surroundings; a chance 
to educate his children, and a chance to thoroughly train his leaders. 
This seems to me the patriotic duty of every American of influence and 
power. This it seems to me would be a wise and constructive program 
for this Conference, in so far as its activities among my people are con- 
cerned; to use every influence which may be summoned to give our race 
a fair ‘canes to give these millions of black people in the cabins of 
the South, as well as the alleys of Northern cities, a chance to be 
educated, and the chance to live in a healthy and wholesome environment ; 
and when they are trained, a chance to work. 


War is teaching us that we are inseparably linked together here 
in America. Races, creeds, colors and classes all have their interests in- 
terrelated and interdependent. The test of our greatness as a nation is 
not in the accumulation of wealth, nor in the development of culture 
merely. The great test is for the fortunate to reach down and help the 
less highly favored, the poor, the humble—yes, even the black. My race 
asks no special favors and deserves no special favors. It simply asks an 
equal chance on equal terms with other Americans, and nothing in the 
Negro’s past indicates other than he will at all times give a strict account 
of his stewardship. Give the Negro race responsibility, and in proportion 
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as he has these race responsibilities thrust upon him, in like proportion wi! 
his experience broaden and his service in all lines reach a higher level o{ 
satisfaction. The social problems of America will never be solved by 
mobbing or segregating black men in the North, nor by burning or 
lynching in the South. Injustice and unfairness will never do it. The 
great Nazarene said: ‘Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these you 
have done it unto me.” We need the white people and they need us. 
Twelve million citizens in this country need America and all that it 
signifies. We need America’s protection and care. The country, on the 
other hand, needs us, and we will, whatever happens, give to our country 


loyal, faithful, devoted service, whether at San Juan, Carrizal, or in the 
trenches of France. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF THE JUVENILE COURT WITH 
OTHER COURTS 


Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, Chief Probation Officer, Municipal Court 
Philadelphia 


The separation of the juvenile courts from all that savors of the 
older criminal courts is too well established to fear a return to the old 
practice. Indeed, the problem of today is rather the closer co-ordination 
of the juvenile work with the functions of the higher courts. Juvenile 
courts were the first to feel the change in our attitude toward offenders 
against society. In order that the new point of view—that is, saving 
the child, instead of wreaking vengeance upon him—could be given ful! 
play, the juvenile court was reorganized-entirely apart from the older 
tribunals. But the new ideas have now spread to other courts. Mis- 
demeanants, domestic relations, and petty criminal courts have been 
revolutionized. They are now identical with the juvenile courts in spirit 
and procedure, probation and investigation. They should, therefore, be 
more closely co-ordinated. There is no danger to children, because one 
of the cardinal principles of the new order is to protect, study and 
classify. It is no longer necessary to have the juvenile judge so much 
apart, for all judges are coming to have some degree of social vision. 
The juvenile judge should be a child specialist, but he cannot claim to 
be the only social-minded judge. 

The most obvious contact of the juvenile court with other courts is 
indicated by the boy who, as a juvenile offender, gets beyond the legal 
age of the juvenile court, and, offending in exactly the same manner, is 
brought before a misdemeanants or a petty criminal court. The problem 
here is one of continuous case treatment, and may be settled by an 
understanding between the two sets of probation officers. However, con 
tinuity of treatment by one officer of one individual offender would be 
far better. The problems of non-supporting fathers, drinking mothers, 
juvenile, misdemeanant and petty criminal offenders in the last analysis 
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resolve themselves into the problem of the family and its relation to 
society. No delinquent family can be chopped up and treated success- 
fully from the-standpoint of such individual members as are brought 
before our courts. The way in which this piecemeal method works can 
be seen from the accompanying charts which show the make-up of an 
actual court family dealt with in 1916. Chart I shows how six separate 
tribunals “sat” on this one family as it was represented by its six mem- 
bers. Given the parents’ history, the children’s conduct seems inevitable. 
The case of John, the only felon, had been in juvenile court before he 
progressed to the higher court of quarter sessions. If in place of a 
separate treatment of his case the whole family situation had been 
subject to court review as shown in Chart II, the home conditions 
resulting in the father’s desertion and the mother’s drunkenness might 
have been discovered and altered in time to prevent the landslide in 
1916. Quite apart from the human side however, consider the waste- 
fulness of assembling six separate courts, with clerks and records, 
judges, and in Mary’s and John’s cases, juries, to deal with what was 
actually the problem of a single family. 


CHARTS I AND II. A FAMILY PROBLEM IN COURT. 


The family shown in the first chart was a real family whose members were in the 
different courts in 1916. The important point is that no one in any court was responsible 
for seeing that the family was known to the others, and yet no ome member’s treatment 


could planned without this knowledge. The solution is indicated by the 
second chart. 


The second type of contact has some difficult legal complications. 
It is in cases where an adult is the offender against the child, and the 
case has been started in the juvenile court for offenses such as contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of a minor, harboring a minor, rape, etc., which 
require the ultimate prosecution of the adult in the regular criminal 
court. The preparation of the evidence in such cases naturally falls, 
though not legally, upon the juvenile court probation officers. So entirely 
different is the whole atmosphere and intent of the criminal court, where 
the offense is the center of attention and the welfare of the individual 
secondary, that the juvenile probation officer is not equipped for this 
service—certainly not without special training. Most desirable for this 
work would be a member of the bar with social training. 

The third contact of the juvenile court is with the domestic relations 
court, and here the contact is so close that economy and justice almost 
demand a fusion of the two courts. The Philadelphia Municipal Court 
has made a special effort to co-ordinate its juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions courts. The first step in the co-ordination was made possible when 
Judge Brown combined the office of chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court with that of supervising probation officer of the domestic relations 
court. The two probation departments are now housed in the same 
building. This makes possible a joint record room, through which we 
tound from April 15th to June Ist seventy new cases in the juvenile 
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court, which had been previously known to the domestic relations court. 
and seventy-three new cases in the domestic relations court already known 
to the juvenile court; many were known to both courts. Does not this 
show that a tremendous saving could be made by eliminating these 
duplications ? 


The cost to the county of legal processes for each case heard in 
juvenile and domestic relations court is: Petition, .25; affidavit, .5(: 
warrant, $1.25 ; bail bond, $1.25; service of sheriff, $2.25. Total, $5.50. 

Public employees are taught the cost of these processes. How many 
of us as judges, probation officers and warrant clerks stop to consider 
the cost of a day in court to the family? This may well average the 
cost in court fees. ‘The father, if he is an unskilled workman, loses 
$3.50; the mother, if she does day’s work, loses $1.50; a neighbor is paid 
$0.30 for the care of three childen and at least $0.20 is spent in carfare, 
making a total of $5.50. The family understands why this sacrifice must 
be made the first time their case is brought before the court, but when 
the case is continued time after time before a settlement is reached, and 
in the meantime one of their children has been brought before the juvenile 
court, involving an additional expense to the family, a feeling of distrust 
of courts and contempt for the law is developed. ‘This cost to the com- 
munity is uncomputable. 


I know you will be interested to hear a part of the report of the 
Committee on Courts of Domestic Relations appointed by the National 
Probation Association: 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association recommends 
the organization of Family Courts, the term “Family Court” to supersede the pres 
ent courts known as Courts of Domestic Relations. 

That the Family Courts be given jurisdiction in the following classes of cases: 
(a) Cases of desertion and non-support; (b) paternity cases, known also as bastardy 
cases; (c) all matters arising under acts pertaining to the Juvenile Court, known 
in some States as the Children’s Court, and all courts, however designated in the 
several States, having within their jurisdiction the care and treatment of delinquent 
and dependent children and the prosecution of adults responsible for such delin 
quency or dependency; (d) all matters pertaining to adoption and guardianship; 
(@) all divorce and alimony matters. 

That these courts be under the direction of a single judge except in such juris- 
dictions where the work of the court is so great as to require more than one judge 
for the convenient and proper disposal of the matters coming before the court. 
That in these cases the court have special divisions, to which are assigned certain 
classes of cases; the court as a whole to be under the supervision and direction of 
a presiding judge. - 

That such courts be provided with ample probation departments upon which 
shall be conferred power to make all necessary investigations, medical, pathological, 
social, psychological or otherwise as shall be considered necessary, and that in 
pursuance of this work there be provided psychopathic laboratories sufficiently 
equipped to conduct the necessary scientific investigations. 

That all cases involving children and intimate family relations be conducted 
as privately as is consistent with the law and the constitutional rights of the indi- 
vidual, and that publicity concerning abnormal family conditions be discouraged. 

That the procedure in the Family Courts informal and summary so far as 
it may be consistent with positive law, and that such civil as well as criminal 
jurisdiction be conferred on the courts as will enable them to deal with all cases 


so as to effect the adjustment of individual and family conditions without legal 
formality or delay. 
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THE JUVENILE COURT,-ITS OPERATION AND INTER- 
RELATIONS 


Charles L. Chute, Secretary New York State Probation Commission, 
Albany 


We are met today to review the development and discuss the future 
of an American institution, the juvenile court. This institution is still 
an infant, the Chicago court (the first real juvenile court in the world) 
having just reached its eighteenth year. Hardly has any institution 
received so much popular approval in so short a time as is shown by its 
growth and extension all over the country. Today there are juvenile 
court laws in every state in the union save two, and the idea has extended 
to most civilized countries. ‘The abuses in the old criminal system of 
dealing with the child, together with the new conception of the child 
as the nation’s greatest asset, led to the fundamental overhauling of our 
hoary system of jurisprudence for the benefit of the child. 

Juvenile courts have been so signally successful because their 
methods have been scientific and mixed with common sense. There is 
nothing sentimental about a well-organized children’s court. Instead of 
imposing punishment upon every small offender and with little regard 
for the offender’s responsibility, the juvenile court has substituted a 
method of thorough diagnosis and rational reformatory treatment. 
Thorough social investigation by the probation officer and study of the 
individual by the physician and psychologist has proved beyond a question 
of doubt that the old methods were both unjust and ineffective. Instead 
of the child, it is found in the vast majority of cases that it is the heredity 
or environment or the parents that are to be blamed. We cannot change 
the heredity in an individual case, but we can improve the environment, 
and much can be done to educate the parent. One of the needs of the 
court is that it be given full power to deal with parents and adults 
responsible for a child’s delinquency, a power little exercised today. 

Sometimes we hear the methods of the juvenile court criticised as 
tending to diminish the responsibility of the wilful offender, but I believe 
the very opposite is the case. The methods of the juvenile court, when 
properly used, tend to place responsibility where its belongs, and to 
develop character and self-reliance in every child with which it deals. 
Can there be any better way to protect society than to do this? As we 
examine the laws which have been enacted by one state after another, 
however, we see great variation in their provisions and application. The 
great American laboratory is here seen at work. No two state laws are 
the same. In few states can there be said to be a complete system of 
juvenile courts for the entire state; in many states the law applies only 
to one or two cities. The smaller cities and country districts are gen- 
erally neglected. I am not so much interested in perfecting methods or 
in deciding which method among several good ones will work out best 
in this or other large city court, important as that is. I am more inter- 
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ested in getting some sort of decent treatment of children in the thou- 
sands of small cities and villages and rural districts all over the country. 
Go into some of the wretched homes in the country, any of you who are 
lovers of children (as you must be in this work) ; see the children abused 
and neglected by worthless and incompetent parents, growing up de. 
linquent, the community doing little for them. I am most interested 
in the juvenile court on a county or district basis, with adequate probation 
officers and an adequate system to teach throughout its district and help 
to cure these conditions. You may have your humane societies and child 
welfare boards, but without a properly equipped court to back them 
up, they are ineffective. 


This meeting today is of special importance because of the recent 
progress in juvenile court legislation. In 1916 two states usually con- 
sidered backward in social reform, Georgia and Florida, extended their 
juvenile court system, operating in only one or two cities before, to the 
entire state. Massachusetts revised and standardized its juvenile court 
law. At the legislative sessions just closed, Missouri adopted a state- 
wide juvenile court act. Minnesota greatly improved its law, extending 
the age of children included in its jurisdiction from sixteen to seventeen. 
New York state paved the way for the chancery children’s court by the 
passage in the legislature of a proposed constitutional amendment. 

The National Probation Association, whose members are here in 
goodly numbers today, is the only national association, so far as I know, 
which is working to improve our juvenile courts. Several years ago 
its Committee on Juvenile Courts and Probation, headed by Bernard 
Flexner, gathered together much information and prepared a report 
which formed the basis of the book by Flexner and Baldwin on Juvenile 
Courts and Probation. For two years the Association has had a com- 
mittee at work, of which Roger Baldwin is now chairman on the develop- 
ment of standards in juvenile courts,-which has gathered some data and 
has secured the promise of the Federal Children’s Bureau, which has the 
equipment to do it, to make an investigation, including field study, 
throughout the country, for the purpose of appraising juvenile court 
resources. ‘This, I think, is what is needed most today: to find out 
what is being done and to standardize and develop it. 

Another reason why this meeting is most timely: the war, which 
affects all our work, will undoubtedly bring with it a considerable in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency and neglect. It has already been felt here. 
In England it is reported that juvenile delinquency has increased 34 per 
cent since the war. Similar reports come from Germany and other 
warring nations. On the other hand, public interest is going to be 
diverted, and less provision probably will be made for the extension of 
the work while the war lasts. These facts must be faced and something 
done to lessen a very real danger. 

To my mind the chief importance of the juvenile court is that its 
methods are today extending and will extend to all of our criminal 
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courts. Is there a single principle of the children’s court which should 
not be applied to adults as well? Should there not be social investigation, 
individual diagnosis, placing the responsibility where it belongs, and in- 
telligent methods to develop responsibility and character? Would not 
this be a better protection to society by reforming the offender wherever 
possible, rather than our continued adherence to ideas of punishment and 
vengeance, which are contained in the criminal gode? This will mean 
fundamental changes-in the administration of justice. Even our term- 
inology will change, as it has done in the juvenile court, and it ought 
to change. Great changes have already come in, due to the application 
of scientific principles of social investigation. Our courts of domestic 
relations have adopted a large part of the program of the juvenile court, 
and through the operation of the probation system other adult courts 
have gone far in that direction. A closer union, probably an amalga- 
mation of the domestic relations court and the children’s court is, I think, 
coming. As a separate institution the juvenile court may not remain, 
but its mission and method will, I believe not only remain, but be 
extended to all courts. 


DISCUSSION = 
Mr. J. Lawrence Solly, Agent, Board of Children’s Guardians, 


Washington, D. C., said in discussion that there should be a very clear 
line of distinction between the administrative and the judicial functions 
of the court, as in government, and that the juvenile court should 
have only such administrative duties as are necessary for the treat- 
ment of the children brought before it. ‘There should be a department 
of the state well equipped and deserving of public respect and support 
to act as the guardian of children removed from their parents, the 
work of this department to be subject to court review. Mr. Solly pre- 


sented a section of the new juvenile court bill for the District of 
Columbia as follows: 


Provided, That the parents, guardian, or next friend of any child who has 
been or shall hereafter be committed to the Board of Children’s Guardians by 
said court may at any time file in said court a petition, verified by oath, settin 
forth the action of said Board of Children’s Guardians in respect to such child, 
where and with whom, and under what circumstances such child is living, as 
well as the character of its surroundings, and any other facts which may exist 
which indicate a reason why said child shall be released and returned to its 
parents or guardian, or why its condition should be changed, or the former 
order of the court be modified. A copy of said petition shall at once be served 
by said court upon the Board of Children’s Guardians, whose duty it shall be 
to file a reply to the same within five days. If, upon examination of the petition 
and reply, the court is of the opinion that an investigation should be had, it may, 
upon due notice to all concerned, proceed to hear the facts and determine the 
questions in issue, and may return such child to the custody of its parents or 


guardian. 

Mr. Solly questioned the advisability of allowing probation officers 
appointed by the court to investigate cases before they come to the court 
and suggested that outside district attorneys be appointed and assigned 
to the children’s court, who should have charge of the investigators, and 
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present the social as well as the legal facts when the case comes into 
court. He advocated the appointment by the judge of the probation 
officers who handle the cases after they have been brought to court, as 
the relations of judge and probation officer should be close and personal 
ones. 


The following named del€gates participated in informal discussion: Judge Frederi 
Cabot and Mr. Albert J. 


Mr. Henry " Serene, Phila 
Veiller, New Yor 


argent, Boston; Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Cincin: ati; 
Iphia; Mr. Arthur Towne, Brooklyn; Mr. Lawr: 


THE CASE OF AN UNMARRIED MOTHER WHO Has 
CARED FOR HER CHILD, AND SUCCEEDED 


A. Madorah Donahue, Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society, 


Baltimore 


A little over four years ago this mother came to our office alone, 
knowing vaguely that here she might be helped in the quest for whole- 
some surroundings for her baby boy, then one month old. The day of 
her application was the young mother’s twenty-second birthday. Frail 
and slender, attractive in appearance and manner, she looked several 
years younger—so youthful in fact that her intensity of maternal feeling 
surprised one. 

Looking back into this miata I wonder at the truth of that first 
interview. Her story was simply told, and every detail was later verified. 
Deprived by death of the mother the ‘family, consisting of this girl, then 
fifteen years old, and the youngest, one brother, one sister, and the father, 
disintegrated. These four did not entirely lose touch one with another, 
but the ties were not close. Employed in a factory where she reached 
the salary of $10 a week, drifting around from one boarding house to 
another, seven years passed, during which interval the girl had met her 
baby’s father. The young man was her inferior mentally and morally. 
With meagre education, undisciplined, spontaneous, and affectionate, the 
girl had a fiery disposition. They quarreled and separated. I have 
reason to believe that their association had been entirely proper up to 
this time. Meeting again after several months the young man told the 
girl of his association with another woman, which had resulted in making 
her a prospective mother. Their marriage followed, urged by our girl, 
because, in her own words, “It was right.” The fuesband and wife did 
not live together and the child did not come to term. Gradually our 
girl and the young man resumed their friendship and their infant _ 
was born. The girl’s father and brother would have nothing to do wi 
her. They could have overlooked certain indiscretions but would not 
forgive this association with a married man. Her sister would receive 
the mother but not the baby. The girl was determined to keep her 
child. She asked no help beyond that which the child’s father had been 
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giving and promised to continue. The baby was being partially nursed, 
the mother having returned to her work. 


After various difficulties the mother and baby were placed at board 
in a family where the child would be cared for while the mother was 
at work. The father insisted upon visiting his child. Though we 
appreciated the danger he could not be denied. He promised to visit 


only when the mother was at work. Soon it became evident that he 


was not reliable and that his visits could nog be restricted. He stopped 
his payments through the office and declared his intention of securing a 
divorce and marrying his child’s mother. The girl admitted that she 
was meeting him and said that he was giving her money. She would 
neither admit nor deny that the relation between them was improper. 
Knowing that he was not giving her an adequate amount we urged her 
to secure it by court procedure, but she would not. 


Early in the second year of our acquaintance the young mother dis- 
appeared, leaving no address, but securing a promise from the boarding 
mother that she would care for the little boy until the mother’s return. 
After three months she visited us, looking ill and overwrought. As the 
climax to a lengthy cail she stated that she had given birth to her second 
baby, a girl, a few weeks before. She still refused to compel the father 
of her children to support them, saying that he was giving her help. 
After a second visit she again disappeared and was not found until five 
months later, when, through another patient of the department, she was 
located in a miserable attic room, where she and her baby had been 
living with the father for months. He had worked irregularly, drank 
heavily, and the woman had been doing domestic work. The baby was 
well and beautiful, having been breast fed. The mother declared her 
intention to continue nursing the child until fall, and had already in 
mind a domestic position in the neighborhood. From here she was 
induced several weeks later to go into another similar position, away 
from the city. At this employment she continued for about a year, at 
the expiration of which time mother and baby went into a second board- 
ing home, the mother returning to her factory position. All this time 
the original boarding mother had insisted on caring for the boy, for what 
irregular compensation the father and mother gave. 


Gradually the tie between the young mother and thé department 
had strengthened. Living with kind and interested women, found by 
the department, her outlook on life slowly changed. Association with 
the father of her children assumed less and less importance in her life 
as new associations were formed. Compelled to leave her older child 
to her friend’s care, she felt the contrast between his life and the devo- 
tion which she gave to his little sister. This forced upon her the 
realization of the advantage to be derived from having a substantial 
amount of money to count on definitely in addition to her own salary, 
and so, early in the third year of our acquaintance the mother went with 
our worker into court and instituted proceedings for support of her 
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children. The man’s attempt to dispute the charge was so rude a shock 
that it proved the best possible moral tonic. This money now paid 
regularly under bond gives the mother the assurance that she can provide 
for her children, and she has refunded to the society the entire amount 
which was expended in her behalf. 


For this discussion of a mother who has successfully cared for her 
illegitimate child, I have selected purposely a type in whose treatment 
numerous difficulties are involved: ‘The ‘immoral situation which con- 
tinued for months, resulting in the birth of the second child, the 
absolute necessity of this woman learning through her own mistakes, 
thus working out her own salvation, the depth of maternal feeling, are 
all to be carefully considered. Many of our institutions will not receive 
a woman who had had a second illegitimate child. A continued improper 
relation cannot be overlooked to be sure, but it should not be a reason 
for dropping the woman from one’s list. It does not necessarily unfit 
a woman for the care of her child, as is so often taken for granted. 
Such a relation, too, as this one, must not be confused with the method 
of life of a promiscuously immoral woman. 


As the successful elements in this case treatment I would emphasize: 
First, the necessity of going slowly. Success with many women can be 
the result only of a long period of wise and friendly contact between 
applicant and worker—a contact which is distinctly personal; so per- 
sonal that the applicant realizes this element. A girl except in ver) 
few instances, reaches the status of illegitimate motherhood as the con- 
sequence of a certain period of wrong-doing. She must change her 
mode of life. Old habits and associations must give way to new ones. 
The maternal instinct is a safe and sure foundation on which to build, 
but it is not all. The work is one of reclamation and rehabilitation, and 
cannot go swiftly. 

Secondly, I would urge that the applicant take the initiative in 
formulating the plan for herself and her child. Whenever practicable, 
her plan should at least be tried—perhaps successfully, perhaps to show 
the young mother, through failure, her need of guidance and help. 
Attempt at coercion, except in extreme cases and where it can be carried 
through, is bad policy. Rather, let us lead and influence. I would 
advise against a certain policy, which is, I fear, rather frequently used 
by workers in difficult cases—that is, the offering of a certain plan, 
with no alternative. This usually results in the applicant being lost t 
us before any real attempt can be made to help her. In event of refusal 
on the part of the applicant it is well to have left open to her an avenue 
of easy return to the department. There is always the probability of 
return with a new applicant who has been kindly received. With an old 
patient return is, I would say, inevitable, if the worker has effected the 
proper relation with her. In conclusiog, I would suggest that this need 


for a personal tie, for real friendship, be met when practicable by volun 
teer workers. 
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THE CASE OF AN UNMARRIED MOTHER WHO HAS 
CARED FOR HER CHILD, AND FAILED 


Mrs. Laura 8. Parmenter, Cleveland Humane Society 


About three years age during the month of October an attractive 
girl of twenty years whom I shall call Martha, came to our office. 
She was of American parentage, neatly and modestly dressed and 
altogether pleasing in appearance. She was unmarried and the mother 
of a perfectly normal baby two months of age, who was thriving, as 
Providence intended all infants should thrive, under natural conditions. 
She said she had left her home in a small town in Virginia, two years 
before, because of her father’s intemperance and general abuse of ‘his 
family. She had first been employed at housework in Cleveland, but 
just previous to her confinement worked as marker in a laundry. She 
told us that she had the father of her baby arrested, but for some reason 
she could not explain, nothing came of it. He disappeared after giving 
her fifty dollars. She described him as a sturdy American, four years her 
senior, and a carpenter by trade. In the course of the conversation it 
developed that this strong, healthy young woman, who was well able to 
nurse her baby, had come into our office fully decided to give him up for 
adoption. She seemed a fine, womanly, courageous girl, but as is the 
general rule, these attributes were accompanied by a proud, sensitive 
nature. The few dollars she had remaining after her hospital expenses 
were met had been used to pay for room and board in the private home 
of Mrs. Thayer. Martha did not wish to impose upon her and felt the 
necessity of immediate action, which had brought her to us. However, 
as soon as she began to discuss the possible plans for her baby, she burst 
into tears and disclosed a most human mother-heart full of love for her 
child. 

Fortunately at that time we had a small fund set aside for emer- 
gencies, and we proposed to Martha that the society pay board for her 
and the child in a family until we could suggest some other plan, she to 
continue nursing her child. After a talk of an hour or more she agreed 
and left the office apparently much relieved. Our agent cultivated 
friendly relations with Martha while making certain investigations and 
later found it easy to persuade her to enter the Florence Crittenton Home 
to nurse the baby for six months. Mrs. Thayer, with whom Martha 
boarded, told us that she was quiet and pleasant and loved her baby 
devotedly. After one month at the Florence Crittenton Home the 
matron spoke highly of her, saying the laundry work which had not been 
progressing in proper order for some time, had been organized under the 
supervision of Martha, who showed marked executive ability. The 
young mother seemed happy and contented. The baby was ‘thriving. 
Meanwhile our attorney brought about the father’s indictment by the 
Grand Jury. Although he had the fullest co-operation of the postal 
authorities and the mother he was unable to locate the man, so the finan- 
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cial assistance, which would have been so helpful at ‘te time, was not 
forthcoming. 


Martha remained six months in the institution. They were 
busy, uneventful months, her conduct was of the best, her care and 
devotion for the child were of high order. She busied herself at Pe 
routine tasks of the household, but beyond the opportunity of becoming 
sort of manager of the little ‘laundry, which opportunity she eared, 
the girl was given no particular training which might serve to fit her 
for the difficult problem of supporting herself and child. The institution, 
although friendly and co-operative, did not review the situation with us 
in order to form a careful plan for the future of the mother and child. 
When the baby was eight months of age, the institution placed mother 
and babe at service in a family under quite favorable circumstances. The 
supervision of this little family in their new home was assigned to the 
only agent we had for such cases at the time, who had many more cases 
than it was possible for her to visit adequately. It was impossible to 
see mother and child as often as she felt she should, and six months later 
she found that Martha had changed her position to that of cook in a 
small institution, and had placed her child in the day nursery. The child 
had been ill at this time and was under the care of a dispensary physician. 
- The mother expressed herself as glad that she had kept the child. Her 
service as cook was rather short-lived, and she easily slipped into the 
precarious condition of one who is looking for work. We found another 
position where she could serve as maid and have her boy with her. It 
appeared satisfactory to all concerned. Again a busy agent was unable 
to visit as frequently as was needed. A month later found the young 
woman changing her position again, placing the child in a boarding 
home, which she had found herself, and taking a position elsewhere. ‘The 
boarding home was not under careful supervision and in a short time 
the boarding mother went into prebate court and adopted the child, with 
the written consent of the baby’s own mother. The probate court, as is 
often the case, made no investigation, and an order of adoption was 
easily obtained, although the foster home was only mediocre. Since 
that day, we have never been able to locate Martha. 


A young mother, who one and a half years before had asked us to 
become guardian of her child and secure for him the best possible home, 
had after some months of struggling with seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties, given up and allowed -her child to be adopted into an indif- 
ferent home. About all that had been accomplished for the child's 
benefit was six months nursing. What the final break of the mother 
from her son was, we can never guess. 

As far as the plan of keeping mother and child together is con- 
cerned, the case was an utter failure. Having said this, however, I wis! 
to state that we have not surrendered our faith in the policy of essing 
mother and child together. In fact, when asked to present a case where 
the plan of keeping the unmarried mother and child together had failed 
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{ found it difficult to recall one. The happy marriage, the joyful re- 
union of parents, child and grandchild—often the only grandchild— 
were the results that flashed into my mind. And right here I 
want to say that the reviewing of this case which was an utter failure 
has made me stop and think, and think hard. For this failure is a 
tragedy which might have been prevented, and unless we are going to 
prevent such failures, we might better accept the surrender of the 
illegitimate child at birth, saving to some extent the suffering of the 
mother and insuring a good foster home. 

In the first place, our contact with Martha should have been made 
earlier, when she first needed friendly counsel and advice. If it were 
required that all such cases be reported to a central bureau by doctors, 
hospitals, and institutions that get first-hand information, that contact 
would have been made in time. Second, the institutions caring for the 
unmarried mother and child should put more thought and time on 
proper training in the institution, treating each young woman’s case 
individually, studying her merits and following up her lines of ability 
with improvement, so that when she is turned out into the world again 
she will be equipped to excel in the work best suited to her, as far as 
possible. In the third place, the community should stand by her, have 
more to offer in some cases at least, than a place as servant in some one 
else’s home, where her baby is sometimes considered more a nuisance 
than a blessing. There must be also a person to take the place of the 
natural mate, to furnish that companionship which is so necessary to the 
mother under her added responsibility, someone to turn to when new 
difficulties arise. That means continued supervision, not for the first 
six months or for the first year, but for the second, the third and fourth 
years, or as long as is needed. 

Now I am putting the blame for the failure where it belongs, not 
upon the young woman, for it was not her failure, but upon the com- 
munity which did not provide immediate guidance, whose institution 
did not give suitable training, and whose humane society was unable to 
follow up with adequate attention. 


THE MENTALITY OF THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


Jean Weidensall, Assistant Director Psychological Clinic, Social Service 
Department, Cincinnati General Hospital. 


This paper reports the percentage. of feeble-mindedness, as deter- 
mined by two supplementary systems of mental tests, among an un- 
selected series of the unmarried mothers, from the obstetrical service of 
the Cincinnati General Hospital. The patients were tested in the psycho- 
logical clinic, which was organized by the Hospital Social Service Asso- 
ciation, in 1914, to make available “the administration of mental tests, 
tor any patient in whose case a mental examination seemed of interest, 
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either from a social or medical aspect.” At that time from the stand 
point of mental status, the unmarried mother interested the social worker 
perhaps most of all types of patient. The study of this group wa: 
therefore, begun by Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, the director of the 
Psychological Clinic, and has been carried on by the writer. The purpose 
of the investigation was twofold: 


(1) To answer such questions as the following, asked by 
social service, respecting the best disposal of individual cases: “Just how 
feeble-minded is this girl?” “What mental and vocational disabilities 
has this woman?” “Has this patient sufficient latent skill to warrant 
aiding her to enter a more gainful occupation later on, so that she can 
support the baby as well as herself?” “Is this patient sufficiently low 
grade feeble-minded, so that the Judge will consider her an institution 
case? If not, should she not be sterilized?” “Ought we permit this 
woman to be married to the father of her child, or is she so low-grade 
mentally as to be unfit to rear a family?” 


(2) To furnish a body of facts about mental deficiency as a social 
menace, which can be used directly to further legislation, providing for 
adequate methods of protecting society. It is with the latter problem 
that this paper is concerned. 

An anlysis of the data reveals a high percentage of feeblé-mindedness, 
and points clearly to the fact that the disposal of cases is bound to be 
entirely unsatisfactory, no matter how efficient the social service work, 
until there is enacted a law providing at least for the permanent segre- 
gation of the defective delinquents, in institutions of the industrial 
type. The analysis points also to the wisdom of an adequate system of 
parole, for those adult delinquents who give promise of becoming social) 
responsible, under guidance, and of a reformatory for those who may 
become responsible after an indeterminate sentence in an institution 
well equipped to build up proper industrial, personal and social habits 
and behavior. Reading the individual cases backwards reveals repeated]; 
the importance of the earliest possible detection of these defectives, before 
they become delinquent, and emphasizes the importance and value of 
adequate mental testing in the public schools, of thoroughgoing voca 
tional guidance of children leaving the schools to go to work, and of 
adequate legal machinery for dealing with juvenile delinquents. 

We requested the Social Service Department to refer to us fo! 
testing also, as a comparative series, an unselected group of~ married 
mothers from the obstetrical service, whose social behavior was normal, 
to the extent, at least, of including no known history of sex delinquency. 
This enabled us to determine that the facts discovered regarding the 
inferior mentality of the unmarried mother were largely peculiar to her 
as a delinquent, and not merely characteristic of the general run of 
patients admitted to the obstetrical service of the General Hospital. We 
have compared the unmarried mother with three other groups, (1) tlic 
fifteen-year-old working girl, who had left the public schools of Cincin 
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nati, at fourteen years of age, having completed at least the fifth grade, 
as tested by Dr. Woolley and her staff at the end of the first year of 
working history in the vocational bureau of the Cincinnati public schools. 
(2) A representative series of from eighty-eight to three hundred women, 
who were tested by the writer, in the Laboratory of Social Hygiene, 
immediately following their sentence to the New York State Reforma- 
tory for women, at Bedford Hills, N. Y. From the records of these 
women, there has been separated out as a special group, for comparison, 
those who came to the institution with illegitimate children under a year 
old, or who were pregnant illegitimately at sentence. (3) A group of 
one hundred law-abiding women of the same average age as the Re- 
formatory group, and who had an efficient working record of approxi- 
mately five years, as saleswomen, waitresses, bookbinders, cigarette pack- 
ers or hotel chambermaids. This group also was tested by the writer 
for the Laboratory of Social Hygiene. 


The two systems of tests consistently used were the Yerkes-Bridges 
modification of the Binet-Simon tests, and a selected number of the 
series of tests used by Dr. Woolley, in the Vocation Bureau. The 
Binet-Simon tests tend somewhat to emphasize facility in the use of 
language. The defective who has some superficial linguistic capacity 
tends to rank too high by this scale, whereas, those who are dull in 
language, and who yet may be reliable and possess a fairly high grade 
of motor skill, test too low. The Vocation Bureau tests include more 
of a routine work type, and so tend to equalize and round out the clini- 
cal picture. The Woolley tests serve to confirm or question the Yerkes’ 
diagnosis, in border line cases, and also permit one to make a more exact 
diagnosis, with respect to the exact degree of mentality, of the normal 
individual than does the Yerkes-Bridges. 


Less consistently, in individual instances, a number of other tests have 
been given. Of these, the most useful are the Woodworth & Wells test 
for capacity to follow easy and hard directions, and a mirror-drawing 
test. Like the Woolley substitution test, the mirror test requires sustained 
attention and measures the speed and accuracy with which a piece of 
routine work is learned. ‘This test, which registers the success and man- 
ner with which a more or less trying new motor habit is formed, was 
found best calculated among those used at Bedford Hills, to precipitate 
manifestations of irritability and lack of self-control on the part of the 
more excitable inmates, who were not mentally deficient enough to find 
the other tests difficult or trying. It isolated, fairly well, that is to say, 
the type who work well so long as success is made easy, but who have 
not reserve force, or habits of self-control in the face of the difficulties 
that usually attend adjustment to changing situations, and where pa- 
tience and perseverance are exacted. The directions test has been found 
useful at the writer’s hands to isolate another important vocational 
characteristic. The response of the defective and dull normal is propor- 
tionately slower and less accurate than the response of the normal, law- 
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abiding working woman, or than the response of the college girl. The 
defective will struggle at all cost of time to do the test as perfectly as 
possible ; the college girl, or brighter worker, will strive for a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, in the least possible time. The first group lends 
itself happily to the monotonous work of the factory, where practice 
brings the time factor to a reasonably efficient point, and where the 
tendency to make the product absolutely perfect is a practical asset. 
The brighter girl, quite unfit for such wearisome perfection, is alone 
efficient in situations, or trades, where new tasks must be constantly 
met, with reasonable success. 


Results. 


On the basis of the Yerkes-Bridges scale, and following the classifi 
cation of mental defectives set down by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation Committee for the study of feeble-mindeédness, we find: 


_ Unmarried Married Law-Abiding 18-Year-Old 
—— oa * pane Work’g Girls 


10% 0.0% 
Low-grade morons 12% % 1.8% 


High-grade morons 14% 20% 11.0% 
1 , 87.2% 


Yerkes states the measurements of intelligence in terms of an intelli- 
gence coefficient, which is the number of points actually scored by an 


individual divided by the number of points to be expected from the nor- 
mal individual of corresponding age. Following Yerkes’ classification on 
this basis we find: 
Unmarried Married Law-Abiding 18-Year-Old 
Intelligence Coefficient of Mothers Mothers Saleswomen Working Girls 
-50 or less—Dependent 2 9 
-51 to .70—Inferior 
.71 to .90—Subnormal 
91 to 1.10—Normal! 
1.11 to 1.30—Supernormal 
1.81 to 1.50—Superior 
1.51 to —Genius 


Yerkes states that his data indicates, when checked against social 
and economic measures, that grades of intelligence measured by a coeff- 
cient of .70 or less are “socially burdensome, ineffective and usually a 
menace to social welfare.” Under this caption fall 54 per cent. of the 
unmarried mothers against but 20 per cent of the married mothers. The 
unmarried mothers are decidedly inferior mentally by comparison. It 
must be noted that the married mothers of a city hospital obstetrical 
service such as the Cincinnati General Hospital are as a whole themselves 
inferior to such a group as the efficient working women here reported. 
While the married mothers are not sex delinquents they have for the 
most part made marriages that are undesirable and are dependent in 
many cases upon the city and other charities for economic and medica! 
relief. : 

Dr. Haines of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research sets as the 
lowest coefficient of normality .75. This is, in the writer’s opinion, 
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YERKES-BRIDGES SCALE 
KEY TO CURVES. 
U—Unmarried mothers. PER CENT. FEEBLE-MINDED 
M—Married mothers. 
B—Bedford inmates. 


BU—Bedford inmates with 
illegitimate children. 


: 60 
L—Law-abiding working wom- ]U | BU 
en, waitresses, saleswomen, book- 
binders, cigarette packers and 50 
hotel chambermaids. 
V—Efficient servants at Vas- 40 
sar College. 
Se of group L 1B 
taken alone. 
30 
C—Cincinnati_ 15-year-old 
wore rls tested Bureau Vo- 
cational Guidance. 20 i 
C18—Cincinnati 18 - year - old 
wre girls tested Bureau Vo- v 
cational Guidance. 10 t 
& 
e) 8 


CARD-SORTING-TEST 


PER CENT.  FERBLED-MINIED PER CENT. NORMAL. 
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the best standard to take: On this basis 58 per cent of the unmarried 
mothers are feeble-minded, curiously enough, exactly the same per cent. 
as proved feeble-minded among those delinquent women sentenced to the 
New York State Reformatory who were either the mothers of illegiti- 
mate children or were illegitimately pregnant at commitment. Of the 
entire reformatory population, on the other hand, a lesser per cent., i. e. 
38 per cent., proved feeble-minded by this classification. Of the mar- 
ried mothers only 24 per cent have coefficients less than .75, of efficient 
servants at Vassar College but 20 per cent., of the eighteen-year-old 
working girls of Cincinnati but 14 per cent., and of the law-abiding 
saleswomen tested but 4 per cent. were feeble-minded. 

As stated above, the Yerkes-Bridges test emphasizes somewhat lin- 
guistic facility. The card-sorting test of the vocation bureau series on 
the other hand measures ability of a simple motor type. In this test and 
the two following tests of the Vocation Bureau here reported we have 
figured as certainly feeble-minded the per cent. of each group whose 
scores are as poor as the poorest 10 to 13 per cent., of the fifteen-year-old 
Cincinnati working girls who were tested by the Vocation Bureau at 
fifteen after a year of working experience. It is beyond doubt that this 
poorest 10 to 13 per cent. of the fifteen-year-old Cincinnati girls are 
feeble-minded. We have figured as unquestionably normal those whose 
records equal or excel the median record of the fifteen-year-old Cincin- 
nati working girls. ‘Those records falling between these scores are 
counted borderline. 


CARD-SORTING TEST. : 


__ Per Cent Per Cent 
Feeble-Minded Normal 
Unmarried mothers 


Married mothers 

Bedford delinquents 

Law-abiding group of working women................. 
15-year-old Cincinnati working girls 


Here also the unmarried mother proves to be inferior mentally and 
again in memory for digits, a test which has been found to correlate well 
with intelligence and efficiency. In the latter we find: 


MEMORY FOR DIGITS 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Feeble-Minded 
Unmarried mothers 


Married mothers 

Bedford illegitimate mothers 

Total Bedford group 

Law-abiding group of working women 
15-year-old Cincinnati working girls 


In the Vocation Bureau test of easy opposites, which calls for 
effort in dealing with matter of some simple abstract interest we ‘ind: 


EASY OPPOSITES TEST 


Per Cent Per Cent 


’ Feeble-Minded Normal 
Unmarried mothers 48 : 39 


Married mothers 62 
Bedford delinquents 40 
a cage ; —_ 
-aw-abiding group of working women 70 
15-year-old Cincinnati working girls 50 
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These results are typical of the other tests of the Vocation Bureay 
series. The combined results of the two systems of tests lead to the con- 
clusion that not more than 20 per cent. of the unmarried mothers can be 
safely pronounced normal. Of the married mothers about 50 per cent. 
may be so considered. From 40 to 45 per cent. of the unmarried mothers 
are almost without question so low-grade mentally as to make life under 
institution care the only happy one for themselves and the most economi- 
cal and the only safe arrangement for society. Dr. Woolley’s latest report 
of cases from the psychological laboratory showed that only 2 per cent. 
of the low-grade defectives could be handled safely under existing legal! 
and institutional conditions. The last report of social service showed 
that only 5.8 per cent-of the obstetrical cases handled were earning more 
than $5.00 a week. The majority had been in domestic service, in 
factory and day labor; only 6.8 per cent. were waitresses, 1.9 per cent. 
stenographers, and 3.9 per cent. saleswomen. Indeed, Mrs. Feree’s report 
states that “in only one instance did a normal home condition prevail,” 
and shows that these girls belong to a group that are “socially and eco- 
nomically deficient.” The findings bear out Terman’s conclusions that 


the social and industrial inferiority of the patients and their parents are 
not so much causes of their delinquency, as they are yet other manifesta- 
tions of the mental inferiority of the family. To remove the real cause 
of the delinquency requires early recognition of the mental deficiency 
and adequate institutional care for those too deficient to be economically 


and socially selfsufficient. 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF ILLEGITIMACY 
Harry M. Fisher, Judge of the Municipal Court, Chicago. 


My only knowledge of the subject of illegitimacy was gained while 
presiding over the Chicago Court of Domestic Relations. But it does 
not require much knowledge to discuss the legal aspects of illegitimacy. 
It can all be summed up in four words: “the law is rotten.” 


The decay is due, I am afraid, to old age. While the law in 
general is slowly making progress, this particular branch has remained 
almost stationary for centuries. It came to us as a heritage from Eng- 
land, along with the rest of the common law. England seems to have 
been very zealous to protect the morality of its women; and, finding 
itself unable to do so by punishing the malfactors (punishment being 
the accepted method of compelling obedience to law), inflicted that 
punishment upon the innocent issue of forbidden or betrayed love, by 
declaring the child to be filius nullius (the child of no one) ; and 
entirely relieved those who gave life to it from all responsibility for its 
sustenance. While from time to time measures were enacted in England 
which required the natural parents to make some provision for the sup- 
port of their illegitimate children, those laws were not enacted with 4 
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view of doing justice to the bastard, but rather as part of the poor laws, 
with the view of protecting the parish upon which the burden of sup- 
porting the child fell. 

When the fathers of this country declared that all men are born 
equal, they did not exclude the illegitimate child; yet our laws regard 
that unfortunate creature (already suffering from social ostracism and 
deprived of those sacred rights which are the heritage of every child born 
with legal sanction) as a bastard, and not entitled even to support suffi- 
cient to maintain life from those who brought him into this world. 


Our constitution guarantees every man the right to pursuit of 
happiness; but the human being who was so indiscreet as to permit him- 
self to be born without a marriage certificate obtained by his parents, must 
be deprived of home, parental care, guardianship and sustenance, and 
stand condemned throughout his miserable life. Pursuit of happiness 
indeed, and equality before the law, this is! 

With the-exception of a few modifications, such as legitimization by 
inter-marriage, the right to inherit from the mother, meager provision 
for support during very early childhood, the law remains to-day, in most 
of the states, about the same as it was in England long before we were a 
nation. The child is still the child of no one, and designated “bastard.” 

Let me state briefly the provisions of the bastardy law of Illinois. 
I select that state because it is my home, and I am more or less familiar 
with its laws; and because, also, it is typical of the laws of most states. 
When an unmarried woman becomes pregnant or is delivered of a 
child, she may at any time within two years after the birth of the child, 
file a complaint in the nature of a police court proceeding, stating who is 
the father of the child; upon which a warrant is issued for the defend- 
ant’s arrest. If a prima facie case is made out before the magistrate, the 
defendant is either held for trial to the criminal court; or, in those 
jurisdictions where we have municipal courts, the case is continued if the 
child is not yet born, to some date after its expected birth. Upon the 
trial of the case, an issue is made up whether or not the defendant is the 
father of the child, which is tried before a jury, unless the defendant 
waives that right. The case is tried in open court, usually with a large 
audience, The poor girl is subjected to severe, often shocking examina- 
tion and cross examination, with the net result that, if she is successful 
in her suit, she gets judgment for $550, payable in annual installments of 
$50. To get this paltry relief, she must rehearse her indiscretion in 
public—an awful price to pay for so poor a judgment. I often 
wonder whether a girl subjected to such an experience can have any 
sense of shame or modesty left. Above all, these judgments are seldom 
paid in full, after they are obtained at so great a sacrifice. The 
mother has the right to settle her claim for a much lesser sum. What 
a premium to hold out to fathers of illegitimate children! Mind you, 
ita child is brought into this world legitimately, the father is charged 
with its care, custody, education, and support, according to the father’s 
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financial condition. But, no matter how wealthy the father may be, he 
can bring as many illegitimate children as he pleases to pay for at the 
rate of not exceeding $550 apiece. 


I shall not attempt to point out the social aspects of this tragical 
condition, beyond saying that, in the city of Chicago alone, there are 
born annually, so far as we know, not less than 3,000 illegitimate chil- 
dren. How many of them grow up to maturity I do not believe any 
one knows. Yet these unfortunate, innocent human beings, if they do 
succeed in growing up to manhood or womanhood, are expected to show 
the same degree of compliance with law and order as are legitimate 
children. ‘They are responsible to the community precisely the same as 
if society had treated them on a par with their more fortunate sisters and 
brothers. 


But there is no need for argument to convince the social workers 
of this country that this antiquated law is inadequate, unfair and 
entirely out of harmony with every modern idea of justice. Whatever 
disagreement there may be in the minds of those who have given the 
subject any thought, it is not upon the question of whether the law as it 
now stands is fair, but rather on the nature of the remedy to be adopted. 
I venture, therefore, some suggestions which have already been embodied 
in a bill now pending before the Illinois legislature; and, while there 
does not seem to be much hope that it will become a law during this 
session, it is receiving more than ordinary consideration in our state. 

But before doing that, a few words with reference to other legis- 
lation suggested during the last few years will not be out of place. 


The proposed remedy which received the greatest amount of atten- 
tion is the so-called Castberg law, now in force in Norway. This !aw 
has many admirable features; but I am afraid it cannot be made to fit 
any of the English speaking jurisdictions. Certain principles which we 
regard under our constitutions as fundamental are lacking in that law. 

»In the main, it is an administrative, rather than a judicial power of the 
state. A careful reading of it would lead one to believe that the women 
of Norway were largely responsible for its enactment, and that they 
have righted their wrong with vengeance. Having carried the burden 
for many centuries, they now seem to have thrown it completely on the 
other sex. For not only does the law make ample provision for the 
support of the child, but the burden is thrown upon the reputed father 
to prove his innocence once he is accused. In fact, accusation is not 
necessary. Anyone having knowledge of the birth of an illegitimate 
child may notify the governor of the fact and of the person suspected 
of being the father. The governor, in. turn, serves a notice upon the 
reputed father, to the effect that he is charged with being the father of 
the child; and, unless the accused brings action within four weeks to 
prove his innocence, he is conclusively considered thenceforth to be the 
father of the child, and compelled to support it in accordance with his 
means. That is not all. The child may be blessed with a multiplicity 
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of fathers. For, if the woman does not know who the real father is, she 
may name any number of men with whom she claims to have had rela- 
tions during the period of possible conception, and those who fail to 
disprove the charge in an action brought within four weeks after service 
of notice are made liable to contribute to the support of the child. 

Norway seems to have a great deal of confidence in its immoral 
women. Should we adopt such a law, it would become quite profitable 
for an unmarried woman to bring a child into this world, and thereby 
possess herself with a powerful instrument of extortion. All she would 
need to do would be to name a dozen of more prominent men as mem- 
bers of a joint liability group, and her future would be well provided 
for. She would not even have to go to the trouble of bringing a lawsuit. 
Since the fact that others are charged with the same offense is no 
answer, these men would in all likelihood purchase their peace and repu- 
tation at any reasonable price acceptable to the mother. 

Another remedy suggested, which is claimed to have the endorse- 
ment of the National Woman’s Suffrage Union of this country, is that 
the birth of an illegitimate child to an unmarried woman from an 
unmarried man should constitute ifso facto a marriage between the 
parents. Why the married men should be thus immuned the advocates 
of this measure alone can answer. Should that become a law, rich 
mothers of worthy boys had better be on their guard, because in most 
instances this class of boys will be picked as the unwilling husbands of 
women whose obligations to the moral code are, the least to say, not 
regarded as very sacred. 

It seems to me that these extreme measures ought to be discouraged, 
at least for the present; and that by joining on a sensible proposition we 
might expect some success. 

Whatever law is suggested ought to be reasonable, in the light of 
the present state of the public mind on the subject. Such a law ought 
to cover two main propositions; firstly, the establishment of a legal 
status for the child ; and, secondly, the securing of ample provision for the 
support and maintenance of the child. Keeping this in mind, we pre- 
sented to the Illinois legislature a bill which, although by many regarded 
as radical, and by others conservative, is I believe reasonable and ample 
to secure justice for the child. 

What might be regarded as the novel feature of the bill is the fact 
that it entirely abolishes the criminal character of bastardy proceedings 
and eliminates the word bastardy. It is not even a quasi-criminal case. 
The bill provides for a proceeding in chancery. This would eliminate 
a trial by jury, and, in the court’s discretion, a public hearing. The 
chancellor may hear it in chambers. It makes it possible to reach the 
worst class of offenders, those who abscond from the jurisdiction of the 


court. For in a chancery proceeding service may be had upon the defend- 
ant by publication. 
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These cases would be heard, like all other chancery matters; and, 
should the court find that the defendant is the real father of the child, 
it would enter a decree providing that, as between the father and the 
child, the child should, to all legal intents and purposes, be the child of 
the natural father. This decree is similar in its nature to decrees entered 
in adoption proceedings, and might well be regarded as an involuntary 
adoption by the natural father of his own child. Provision for support, 
maintenance, and education of the child may be made in the same pro- 
ceeding, the amount depending’ upon the financial condition of the 
parents. The bill provides that both parents are liable for the support 
of the child. The court is given discretion to say, by its decree, whether 
or not the child should have the name of the father, and which of the 
two parents should have the custody of the child, should the father 
desire to have it. The guiding thought of the court is made to be the 
welfare of the child, and in spirit the law is similar to that of the 
juvenile court laws now in vogue in most of the states. The court is 
empowered to compel the father to pay for the expense of confinement, 
and the cost for prosecuting the suit, including attorney’s fees. At the 
request of the mother, or at the direction of the court, it is made the duty 


of the state’s attorney to take charge of the proceedings, without cost 
to the mother. ~ 


Under this bill the child would inherit from the father the same as 
a legitimate child, subject, of course, to being disinherited. After the 
entry of the decree the obligations of the father toward the child would 
be, in all respects, similar to those of a father to his legitimate child, and 
might be enforced by resort to criminal process for non-support or 
neglect. It is in this way that the absconding fathers would be brought 
back by extradition. After the entering of a decree by the court, finding 
him to be the father of the child, criminal proceedings may be commenced 
for non-support, and the defendant brought back by extradition proceed- 
ings. ‘To avoid spurious claims against the estate of the father after 
his death, the bill provides that the decree must be entered during the 
lifetime of the father, and that the decree alone should be evidence of 
paternity. The action must be commenced within two years after the 
birth of the child. In those cases where service has been had upon the 
defendant by publication only, any member of his family is authorized 
to come in and defend, without in any way binding the defendant by 
their appearance; and the defendant may, within three years after the 
entry of the decree, have the case opened, and get leave to defend. To 
prevent the defendant from getting out of the jurisdiction after the 
commencement of proceedings, provision is made for the issuance of 
writs of me exeat republica, under which he may be required to give 
bail for his appearance. 


This bill is probably not a perfect measure. But I believe it comes 


as near doing justice as could be expected at the present time. 
Some objection might be raised to the abolition of the right of trial 
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by jury; but this objection has no legal force, nor would it, in practice, 
operate a hardship upon the defendant. In so far as bastardy was at all 
cognizable at common law, it was tried in the ecclesiastical courts, and, 
therefore, properly belongs to chancery in this country. It does not 
belong to_that class of cases in which trial by jury is usually guaranteed 
by the constitutions of the states. As a practical aid to defendants, trial 
by jury is of no value. My experience has been, and I understand it has 
been true in most jurisdictions, that before juries convictions are had in 
more than ninety-five per cent of cases tried. 

We are now engaged in a great war. Judging by the experience 
of the European countries, if newspaper reports are to be credited, the 
number of illegitimate children in this country will be considerably 
increased. Unless we prepare now to care for them, they will become 
a serious burden to the community. But whether the number increases 
or not, the unfortunate illegitimate child must receive justice, in so far 
as justice can be done to him by law. 

The social workers of this country can help create the proper senti- 
ment on this subject. Unless we enact now some reasonable law for the 
protection of these unfortunates, then when the women of this country 
come into their own, and have a vote in the selection of legislators, 
they, like the women of Norway, will right their wrongs with vengeance. 


ILLEGITIMACY IN EUROPE AS AFFECTED BY THE WAR 
Emma O. Lundberg, Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington 


In considering the effect of the war upon the problem of illegit- 
imacy, three phases of the subject must be taken into account. First, 
whether conditions resulting from the war have brought an increase in 
the number of illegitimate births; second, whether there have been 
changes in the status of the illegitimate child and his right to parental 
support; and third, whether special measures have been undertaken to 
conserve the lives and health of illegitimate as well as legitimate children. 

Reliable data concerning vital statistics in Europe since the begin- 
ning of the war are very incomplete, especizlly for Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. Such figures as are available indicate that the 
actual number of both legitimate and illegitimate births have decreased 
since the war, but the decrease in the number of illegitimate births has 
been considerably less in proportion than the decrease in the number of 
legitimate births. Hence there has been, a slight rise in the ratio of 
illegitimate to total births. The evidence obtainable does not bear out 
the reports that have been circulated of widespread increase in 
illegitimacy. However, figures are not available for invaded areas. 

_ In England and Wales between 1913 and 1916 the number of 
illegitimate births decreased two-tenths of one per cent. In the same 
period, the total births decreased 10.8 per cent. It follows that the 
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percentage of illegitimate births to total births showed a rise from 4.3 
in 1913 to 4.8 in 1916.* 

In Germany the percentage of illegitimate births before the war 
was over twice that in England and Wales—9.7 in 1913, and 9.8 in 
1914. Practically no figures are available for the years when the war 
could have affected the situation. In Berlin the number of illegitimate 
births in the fourteen months after the beginning of the war was 29 per 
cent less than the number in a similar period before the war.’ 

No official statistics were available for France as a whole for the 
years since the war began that would be comparable with those of the 
years before. Comparison of the births in Paris in one week for the 
two years preceding and the two following the war, the figures being for 
the same week each year, shows a decline in- the number of legitimate 
and illegitimate births. From 1913 to 1916 there was a decrease of 49 
per cent. in the number of legitimate births, and of 33 per cent. in the 
number of illegitimate births.2 These weekly figures are, of course, 
merely indicative, but furnish the only reliable comparable data available. 

For Italy the official figures for a typical large city, Milan, show 
an increase in the percentage of illegitimate births to the total births 
following the war, the percentage in 1914 being 8.3, and in 1916, 9.4.° 

Most of the changes since the beginning of the war in regard to 
the status and support of children born out of wedlock have been made 
for the purpose of extending state aid to the children of soldiers. “They 
have been a result of a realization of the need for adequate support of al! 
children. Austria is the only one of the warring European countries 
which has made important changes in the general law regarding support 
of illegitimate children. 

In England there has been no important change in the status of 
the illegitimate child for more than forty years. Just before the war was 
declared the Affiliation Orders Act for 1914* made a change in the 
method of payment by the father of weekly sums ordered by the court 
in bastardy cases, which was intended to provide for better enforcement 
of the payment of court orders. Before the war no separation allow- 
ance was permitted by the regulation for an illegitimate child, or for a 
woman living with a soldier and not married to him, although if a 
soldier was under order of the court to support his illegitimate child he 
had to pay for it at specified rates.© At present a soldier is permitted, 

_ “Great Britain Registrar General. 78th Annual Report of the Registrar Genera! of 
Births, Deaths and_ Marriages in England and Wales, 1915. London. » (Cd. 8484) pp. 4 
and 5. Registrar General. erly Return and Annual Summary of Marriages, Births 
and Deaths registered in England and Wales, 1916. No. 272. pp. 2 and 6. 

1, Statische Jahrbruch fiir das deutsche Reich, 1914, p. 21—Number of illegitimate 


births in Berlin in 1912, 10,225. Soziale Praxis, Berlin, Oct. 21, 1915, p. 50—8,428 illegit 
mate births in Berlin in the first 14 months of the war. 


IO a a Hebdomadaire de Statistique Municipale, Pafis. No. 11, 1913, 1914, 


Citta di Milano, Bolletino Municipale Mensile, Jan. 81, 1916-Jan. 31, 1917. 

4. 4 and 5 George V., Chap. 6, Sec. 1-9, Chitty’s Annual Statutes, 1914, p. 164 
5. 44 and 45 Vict. C58. Army Act, 1879, Sections 188 and 145. War Office. Royal 
Warrant for the pay, appointment, promotion and non-effective pay of the army, 1915, 
D. . r 
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though not compelled, to make an allotment for the woman with whom 
he has-been living. If he makes such an allotment the state pays separa- 
tion allowance in addition. Under the present usage separation allow- 
ance is issuable for illegitimate children in certain cases. The. status 
of the illegitimate child in relation to the father must, however, have 
been established prior to mobilization or enlistment, except for the pur- 
pose of pensions.® Before the- war only legally married wives and 
legitimate children could receive pensions.’ According to the present law 
the illegitimate child of a soldier who has been killed in action or as a 
result of military service may be awarded a pension where an affiliation 
order was in force on account of the child at the time of the soldier’s 
death, or where there is satisfactory proof of paternity.® 


In Germany the only changes in the status of the illegitimate child 
or in the support provided have occurred in connection with separation 
allowances and pensions. Under the Bundesrat decree of August 4, 
1914, the law of February, 1888, on pensions for soldiers’ families was 
amended to include illegitimate children under fifteen, if the obligation 
of the father to support had been established.® The decree of April 23, 
1915, provides for maternity benefits in case of the birth of an illegitimate 
child if the question of the father’s obligation to support the child has 
been decided upon. The law of January 21, 1916, extending the list 
of persons entitled to war pensions includes illegitimate children of the 
wife brought with her into the marriage, even if the husband is not the 
father.2° By agreement of the government with the Reichstag Com- 
mittee, April, 1915, illegitimate children are to receive the same war 
orphan pension as legitimate children through legislation which will be 
enacted at the first session of the Reichstag after peace has been declared. 
Meanwhile, the government, recognizing the need for aid to illegitimate 
children, has promised that adequate relief will be given them." 
The procuring of evidence for the placing of claims for support against 
fathers of illegitimate children was an important part of the work of the 
public guardians.?* Before the war broke out the guardians had, with 
the help of the military authorities, brought about very general support 
by the fathers. Owing to the war there arose special difficulties in pro- 
curing evidence. In cases of illegitimate children born after the begin- 
ning of the war, the court of chancery ascertains the field address of the 
father and causes his examination regarding paternity through the local 


6. War Office—Regulations for the issue of army separation allowances, allotments 
f pay and family allowances during the present war—1916. Sections 67a, 78-75, 167-172. 


7. Royal Warrant for pay, appointment, promotion and non-effective pay of the 
army, 1914, pp. 298-299, Sections 1245-1247. 


_ 8. Ministry of pensions. Royal warrant for the pensions of soldiers disabled, and 
of the families and dependents of soldiers deceased in consequence of the present war, 
t London, 1917, Art. 18, p. 5. 


9. Reichsgesetzblatti—1914—p. 332. 
10. Reichsgesetzblatt—1916, pp. 55-58. 


_ 11. Soziale Praxis, Berlin, XXV., No. 21, February 24, 1916, p. 195, Die Versorgung 
Unehelicher Kriegswaisen. 


12. Soziale Praxis, Berlin, Oct. 21, 1915, p. 50. 
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judge or the military judicial officer. These investigations follow the 
fathers even as far as the prisons of France and England. 

In Austria an imperial order of October 12, 1914, amending the 
general civil code’*, among other things permitted the husband of the 
mother of an illegitimate child to give the child his name. The already 
existing laws provided that an illegitimate child has a right to demand 
from his parents care and education according to their means and that 
this obligation must be met primarily by the father, but that in case of 
his failure to do so the obligation falls on the mother or her parents. ‘The 
new law puts on the father the obligation to furnish to the mother the 
cost of confinement, of her maintenance during six weeks following, 
and later expenses if necessitated by consequences of confinement. The 
amendment also provides that birth registration authorities report_to the 
district court cases of illegitimate birth. When necessary for the pro- 
tection of the child’s rights, the court must see that the child’s paternity 
is recognized by legal procedure, the court to determine the amount of 
‘contribution by the father. According to an order of the Ministry of 
Home Defense concerning the payment of pensions to invalidated soldiers 
and their dependents, the same pension is given to illegitimate as to 
legitimate children. The pensions for illegitimate orphans are higher 
than for legitimate.** 

France, by the law of November 17, 1912, amended the Code 
Napoleon (Art. 340 of Civil Code) so as to permit inquiry into paternity, 
except where the mother was of ill-repute, or where more than one man 
was concerned. A law passed December 31, 1915,?° provided for the 
legitimation of illegitimate children by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents. This legitimation can only take place if one or both parents 
have recognized the child as theirs. The law of April 4, 1915, author- 
ized marriage of soldiers and sailors by proxy in times of war, for good 
reasons, under the permission of the authorities. .The circular of the 
Minister of Justice relating to this law’® defined “good reasons” to 
include among other things “children to be legitimated” and “pregnanc) 
of future wife.” 

The Civil Code of Italy is based on the Code Napoleon. The new 
Italian Civil Code does not admit a suit for the support of the child 
except in the case of rape. The Royal Decrees of September 20, 1914, 
and May 13, 1915, provided rates of daily allowance to indigent families 
of soldiers, and included legitimated children born out of wedlock. In 
1915 marriage of soldiers by proxy was permitted.?” 

Russia had fairly advanced laws concerning illegitimate children 
before the outbreak of the war."® There is no evidence of change in these 

. Reichsgesetzblatt, 1914, p. 1115, ff. No. 276, 

. Reichsgesetzblatt, 1915, pp. 276-278, No. 162. 

. Journal Officiel, Annuaire, Dec. 31, 1915. 

. Journal Officiel Annuaire, April 10, 1915. 

im Gazzetta Ufficiale, Sept. 24, 1914, No. 229; May 15, 1915, No. 620; June 24, 1915 


18. Codified Laws of Russia—Ed. of Dobrovolsky, 1918, Vol. X., Pt. 1., Bk. I., Div. 2 
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laws, or in regulations of pensions and allowances. Illegitimate children 
are not entitled to pensions.*® 

The great world struggle that is sacrificing such tremendous num- 
bers of human lives has as one of its most important by-products the new 
realization of the value of individual lives. The awakened interest in 
the illegitimate child is the result of this conservation ideal that is to 
revolutionize child-caring methods. England’s slogan, “Child Welfare 
as Usual,” has been the motto of all the warring countries, but it has 
meant effort with a greater realization of what child welfare means to 
the nation, work on a larger and more foresighted plan. No large and 
unusual undertakings have been initiated for the care of illegitimate 
or other dependent children, but the means already existing for securing 
their welfare have been reinforced and extended. 

In England the Local Government Board in its annual report for 
1915-19167° stated that there was great need for increased supervision 
of the welfare of illegitimate children, and recommended keeping the 
infant with the mother so far as possible during the first year of life. It 
also recommended a system of home visiting of mothers and foster 
mothers. Munition and almost all other war workers are now included 
in the maternity insurance system adopted before the war. The benefits 
apply to unmarried as well as to married mothers. The report of the 
Committee on Health of Munition Workers** emphasizes the need for 
maternity care for married and unmarried mothers. 

The German authorities have recognized the importance of pro- 
tecting unmarried mothers and illegitimate children. A decree of 
April, 1915, provides for maternity benefits in case of the birth of 
an illegitimate child if the father has acknowledged his obligation to 
support the child. The Public Guardians extended their activity in the 
administration of maternity benefits to mothers of illegitimate children, 
investigating the cases and assisting the mothers in making their claims.?* 
Various employers and cities provided for the payment of certain propor- 
tions of wages formerly earned by employes, in addition to the govern- 
ment’s separation allowances. This aid often included additional sums 
for illegitimate as well as legitimate children. In Leipzig all illegitimate 
babies, as well as the babies of the poorer classes, are brought under the 
city’s infant care as an experiment in child welfare during war.?* The 
Public Guardians have done much in assisting unmarried mothers to find 
employment, in providing boarding homes and otherwise helping them to 
keep their children. 

The tendency to include illegitimate as well as legitimate children 
in the government provisions for support of soldiers’ families may be 
considered a forecast of the more general recognition of their rights which 


_ 19. Revue Pilanthropique, Oct., 1915, p. 282-8. Petrograd—Bull. of Superior Council 
for Relief of Soldiers’ Families, Jan., 1915, p. 101. 

20. 45th Annual Report, p. 93. : 

21. emo. 17—Health and Welfare of Munition Workers—p. 7. 

22. Soziale Praxis, Berlin, Oct, 21, 1915, p. 49. 

83. Soziale Praxis, Berlin, april 29, 1915, pp. 731-7. 
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will come as a part of the reconstruction following the war. The 
illegitimate child is already of as much concern to child welfare agencies 
as is the child of more fortunate birth. The improvement in status and 
right to support, together with the general concern for the welfare of «!! 
children as indispensable to the welfare of the state, will lessen the 
penalty upon the illegitimate child. 

The rate of illegitimacy in those parts of the United States for 
which figures are obtainable has always been considerably lower than 
the rates in most of the European countries. The precautionary 
measures that are being taken in this country should prevent an increase 
in the illegitimacy rate due to war conditions. The army and navy 
authorities and national and local committees have already taken action 
toward providing adequate recreation and opportunities for social life 
among the mobilized troops as a moral protection. 

To a smaller extent the problems that confronted European coun- 
tries will exist here in connection with providing relief for illegitimate 
children who have been receiving support from men who go into the 
ranks. The question of continuing the support of these children is one 


that must be considered in making plans for government or other allow- 
ances for soldiers’ dependents. 


DISCUSSION 


George B. Mangold, Director, School of Social Economy, St. Louis 


The legal aspects of illegitimacy have not received sufficient atten- 
tion in the United States. To begin with, we find that in the case of 
illegitimate births the name of the father is, in the majority of cases, 
missing from the birth certificate. In some localities the law definitely 
prohibits giving any information on the certificate about the father; in 
others the facts are simply suppressed. Minnesota has recently passed a 
law whereby the name of the father is placed on the record if the 
paternity of the child has been officially determined. Furthermore, the 
public does not have access to the official birth certificates, but a special 
record is made for it and this record does not give the facts as to the 
legitimacy of the child. This is done to safeguard its interests. 

Again, our bastardy laws and laws for the care of illegitimate chil- 
dren are far from satisfactory. Several states have no laws whatsoever 
on the latter point, but most states have legislation providing for a 
system of court procedure which, however, in most cases, is ineffective. 
Two states have laws differing radically from the conventional type. 
Pennsylvania has for years made fornication a crime, and within a few 
years Massachusetts has taken a similar step. As a consequence, in both 
of these states bastardy cases must be tried in the criminal courts. ‘Ihis 
has both advantages and disadvantages, but in theory at least, it makes 
the state an interested party in the case. We really do not get very far 
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until we recognize the problem of illegitimacy as a public one and not 
a question to be settled as though it were merely a civil one. The new 
movement to make the child desertion law apply to illegitimate children 
is also a step in the right direction. A system of control which amounts 
to public guardianship must eventually be established and the interests 
of every illegitimate child be definitely safeguarded by the public. By 
doing this we can enforce definite responsibilities on both father and 
mother of the child and in the long run decrease illegitimacy, as well as 
provide better care for the child. I do not believe it just to release from 
obligations a delinquent man simply because other men have been delin- 
quent as well. The procedure which discharges a man if he can show 
that the woman has had immoral relations with other men fails to 
obtain justice. In some European countries this principle has already 
been abolished, Similar action should be taken in this country. 


In addition to the remarks made by Mr. Mangold the following mamed delegates 
spoke in informal discussion: Mr. C. C. Carstens, Boston; Rev. A. J. D. Haupt, St. Paul; 
Judge Samuel D. Levy, New York; Mrs, Edith Mitchell, Philadelphia. 


DISCUSSION: ILLEGITIMACY 


Besides the regular meetings scheduled by the Commitee on Chil- 
dren an extra conference on illegitimacy was held on Saturday, June 
9, at 1:30 p.m. Delegates participated in the discussion as follows: 

1. Mr. C. C. Carstens, secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, divided the unmarried mothers 
into three groups,—the good, the vicious, and the defective. Though 
these groups may overlap, a different kind of case work is required for 
each. Mr. Carstens maintained that in general there should be a differ- 
ence between the manner of dealing with married and with unmarried 
mothers, the necessity for differing to be determined by the considerations 
entering into each case. He maintained further that making it a mis- 
demeanor to be the parerit of an illegitimate child was not necessarily 
harmful. He cited the manner in which the father of an illegitimate 
child is dealt with in Boston, to whom by chancery proceedings are 
applied the same rules as to the father of a legitimate child. He closed 
by making an earnest plea for standardization of illegitimacy case work. 

2. Mr. Shelly D. Watts, secretary of the Social Service Bureau, 
Cincinnati, urged that special attention be paid to thorough-going case 
work, in dealing with illegitimacy. 

3. Mrs. Mary H. Hoag, superintendent of the Florence Critten- 
den Home, Seattle, asked that the unmarried mother and her child be 
considered together and that the community make better provision for 
both, to encourage the mother to stay with her child. 

4. Miss 4. Madorah Donahue, of the Henry Watson Children’s 
Aid Society, Baltimore, would have more case work done with the 
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father of the illegitimate child, and would have parents and child con- 
sidered together. She pointed out that the men are often as young as 
the girls and are in as great need of attention. She advised employing 
the services of men for this particular work. 


5. Miss Helen Glenn, director of Mothers’ Assistance, Harris- 
burg, commented upon the shadowy character of the paternal instinct 
in the father of the illegitimate child. The paternal instinct finds 
expression in the protection of mother and offspring, and the cultivation 
of it would have a spiritual effect; but the parents of the illegitimate 
child are kept apart, and cynicism is encouraged in the father by the 
attitude of his parents. 


6. Mr. George L. Hosford, superintendent of the Christian 
Service League, Topeka, told of a study of 156 unmarried mothers, 59 
of whom kept their babies with them. The variety of employment in 
which these mothers are engaged indicates that the character of such 
groups will vary greatly in different sections of the country. Two out 
of 121 were known to have the second child. Of the 59 who kept their 
infant with them, 6 continued to care for the child. It was Mr. Hos- 
ford’s conclusion that a good permanent home must be found ultimately, 
in most cases, for the illegitimate child. He felt, however, that such a 
study should be continued until the maturity of the child, in order to 
determine correctly the effect upon both mother and child of the different 
methods of disposition of such cases. 

7. Mr. Alexander M. Wilson, of the Public Service Bureau, New 
York, explained that it was formerly the custom of maternity homes and 
foundling asylums in New York to accept mothers and children without 
question, but that since March 1 of this year these institutions have been 
required to demand information about prospective inmates. This has 
disclosed, for one thing, that many seeking entrance come not only from 
outside the city but also from outside the state. An effort is made by 
the bureau, to preserve the unmarried mother’s interest in her child, but 
not necessarily by keeping the two together. Some of the children are 
boarded out and to a-certain extent the mothtrs are supervised. Fathers 
also are dealt with, where possible. 


8. Mr. George L. Jones, secretary of the Henry Watson Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Baltimore, stated as his conclusion that there must be 
a reform in case work methods in dealing with mothers of illegitimate 
children. He based this conclusion on the intimations that had been 
made that such mothers drift from place to place, that it is better for 
the child to be apart from its mother, that the mother cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to keep her child. Su¢h intimations, he declared, reflect upon 
case work methods. He asked the pertinent questions, how many such 
cases does a worker handle and how many can he handle; what relief 's 
given and how adequate is that relief? Very thorough case work should 
be tried out first, and in the majority of cases the mother and child could 
be kept together. 
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9. Mr. J. Prentice Murphy, secretary of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Boston, answered doubters of his statement that there should be 
no distinction between the treatment of married and of unmarried 
mothers, by pointing out the hardships worked upon the latter by some 
laws relating to these, such as keeping mother and child together during 
nursing period when the mother is diseased; not removing the child 
from the feeble-minded mother at once when the milk of a healthy 
woman would be beneficial ; taking the infant from a girl under sixteen, 
whereas girls of some nationalities marry younger, while some others 
much older are not yet qualified to marry. He pointed out, further, 
that the line between married and unmarried is very indistinct, as where 
marriage occurs before the birth of the child, and that there is no dis- 
tinction between the needs of the two kinds of mothers nor between the 
resources for supplying them. 


10. Mrs. Edith Mitchell, of the Criminal Division of the Munic- 
ipal Court, Philadelphia, discussed the bastardy bill now before the 
Pennsylvania legislature. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATE PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILD WELFARE 


C. C. Carstens, Secretary, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Boston 


I 
The Work of a State Commission 


The executive secretary of the Minnesota Child Welfare Commis- 
sion has recently made a remarkable report of its achievement. Of forty- 
three measures recommended by the Commission, thirty-five have passed 
the legislature with but few, unimportant changes. Some ot the new 
laws deal with the following subjects: 

A bureau of the Board of Control, to be charged with the fulfilment of the 
state’s obligation to all children in need of care and guardianship, and with spe- 
cial reference to the illegitimate. 

Making the father of an illegitimate child subject to the same degree of re- 
sponsibility as if the child were legitimate. _ . 

New safeguards in the adoption and placing out of children. 

Licensing and regulation of lying-in hospitals. 

Strengthening of the abandonment and non-support law. 

Complete revision of the mothers’ pension law. 

Revision of the juvenile court law. 

The commission had had hopes that other things of equal impor- 
tance, among which were the regulation of marriage, the revision of the 
child labor law, would also be enacted. So much of their program has, 
however, become actuality that the state has given an excellent illustra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by this method of procedure, and it 
should encourage other states to do likewise. 
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The same story in somewhat shorter measure and with varying 
details could be recounted regarding Missouri, where eleven new |aws 
have been placed on the statute book out of forty-three measures pro- 
posed by the Missouri commission, most of which deal with child wel- 
fare in its broadest aspects. 

These two states have, during the last two years, undertaken and 
brought to accomplishment what is needed in many other states of the 
Union. The National Committee for Standardizing Children’s Laws 
recognizes the fact that the only way that standards in child care can 
become established is through the states themselves. The citizens of 
each state must not only be the judges of what needs to be done but they 
must also be the final agents for getting a program under-way. Any na- 
tional committee which attempts to work for the standardization of 
children’s laws must recognize in the first place that it has no standing in 
any of the states except as a body of citizens of that state calls upon it for 
service. Our National Committee entirely recognizes this limitation 
upon its usefulness and it has carefully protected itself against seeming 
to interfere in the affairs of any given state. When there has been an 
opportunity given it, it has stood ready to meet with groups of citizens 
in the various states and take counsel with them, with the hope that the 
committee might be useful in bringing to the attention of a state valu- 
able experience that has been obtained in other. cities or states. 


The usual plan proposed by the National Committee is that a body 
of citizens should be gotten together for the purpose of trying to get a 
public commission appointed by the governor under authority granted 
by the legislature. A state commission with an adequate sum of moncy 
appropriated from the public treasury is usually the best body to learn 
the conditions existing in a state and to make valuable recommendations 
to the legislature for their improvement. 


When authority for the appointment of such a commission has not 
been granted by the legislature, the governor may, under certain cir- 
cumstances,: feel that he has sufficient authority to appoint a commis- 
sion, whose recommendations to the governor would give him an oppor- 
tunity to bring the whole subject before the legislature. This second 
method was pursued in Minnesota. It seemed unwise to wait another 
year before the authority could be sought, with the expectation that if 
the authority for a publicly authorized commission were granted it 
would be three years before any changes could be made in the laws. 
The governor therefore appointed a committee of men and women of 
excellent standing to make a careful study of the child welfare laws of 
Minnesota and to make a report to him of their recommendations. 

There is a third method. Where no public body can be appointed 
under the authority of the legislature and where the governor cannot 
be persuaded to appoint a private group to make a study, citizens may 
to advantage organize themselves in a private capacity into a committee 
for the study of child welfare conditions. Such a private body is likely 
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to have less influence with the legislature even though an excellent re- 
port may have been made. Results achieved by such a method are dif- 
ferent in different states and in different years, and where this is the 
only available form for the study of child welfare conditions, the ex- 
cellence of the report may and often does make up in great measure for 
the lack of authority given to the committee. 


Based upon the experience of states that have had child welfare 
commissions, our committee takes the liberty of suggesting to state com- 
missions or groups who are beginning the study of child welfare condi- 
tions in their own states, the following procedure: 


1. It is necessary to determine at the outset what the scope of the 
commission’s study and of the resulting code of laws shall be. There 
is very little in social legislation which does not directly or indirectly 
affect the welfare of the child. The commission must determine whether 
it is desirable to include laws relating to marriage and divorce, courts 
dealing with domestic relations cases, temperance, school administration, 
playground and recreation. Since there is no clearly defined line, an 
arbitrary one must be drawn at some point. Our committee recom- 
mends that the more clearly accepted child welfare projects have the 
first attention, and that school law and school administration be omitted 
since these make up a considerable department of public administration 
that must have highly specialized treatment. 

2. All forms of service which the commission or committee is to 
have at its disposal should be tabulated at the start. If studies and 
investigations can be made by universities, civic leagues, chambers of 
commerce, bureaus of research,—the various investigations and bodies 
available for service should all be plotted at the beginning so that there 
may be no overlapping and that each may contribute in his own distinct 
field toward a recognition of the needs. There is opportunity for field 
and library investigations, and in most of the states a large amount of 
free service of good quality is available if it is sought for and intelli- 
gently used. 


3. Each body making an investigation should make specific recom- 
mendations. Besides this, additional recommendations should be asked 
for from all social agencies and all citizens having a social interest. The 
commission or committee may very well appoint sub-committees for the 
study of particular technical questions but must finally pass and accept 
or reject the various recommendations, in order that one carefully con- 

sidered body of recommendations may come before the public and the 
legislature as a result of the committee’s work. 


4. The Federal Children’s Bureau has proved its usefulness in 
connection with the work in the states that have. had child welfare com- 
missions. It has provided indexes of child welfare legislation in the 
various states and as rapidly as possible has made digests of laws now in 
force in states that have requested such service. There is every indica- 
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tion that the Federal Children’s Bureau will go as far as its financial 
resources and its legal authorization permit it to go in helping states to 
revise or re-codify their child welfare laws. 


5. One of the most important kinds of service needed is the draft 
ing of new laws to accomplish the purposes for which the commission 
was appointed. For this technical and difficult. service, drafting depart- 
ments of universities or of law schools have proved valuable. If no such 
resources are available in the state, it is believed that no considerable 
amount of money need be spent for this purpose. Public spirited lawyers 
interested in the project of better child welfare conditions can be found 
in each state to assist in careful law drafting. 


6. The various members of the National Committee for Standard 
izing Children’s Laws * are so much interested in the reshaping of 
“The present membership of the Committee consists of: C. C. Carstens, Boston, 
Chairman; S. Josephine Baker, M.D., New York; Roger N. Baldwin, New York; Rev 
Bro. Barnabas, Utica, N. Y.; L. B. Bernstein, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Edward N. Clopper, 
New York; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling, Pa.; Bernard Flexner, Chicago; Jean M 


Gordon, New Orleans; Hastings H. Hart, New York; Sherman C. Kingsley, Cleveland; 


i J. McKelway, Washington, D. C.; Jessica B. Peixotto, Berkeley, Cal.; Gertrude Vaile, 
nver., 


children’s codes that many of them at considerable expense of time and 
labor will be glad to meet personally with committees and commissions 
for the purpose of assisting the various states. Since the National Com- 
mittee has no funds at its disposal, it is usually necessary that the ex- 
penses of travel and entertainment shall be provided for its members. 
By correspondence, the committee is ready to give advice on various 
detailed questions and to contribute from its own experience and from 
the experience of states with whom members of the committee have 
come in contact, the results of legislation in the various states. 


II 
Present Tendencies in the Development of State Programs 


When one comes to observe and analyze the diverse measures that 
are being passed by the legislatures of the various states, certain well- 
marked tendencies are observable in the child welfare legislation of 
today. There are also certain well-defined needs that must be satisfied. 
Some of the most essential parts of a children’s code are as follows: 


1. There are but few states of the union in which there is a central board that as 
sumes some measure of responsibility for the care of children in or outside their own 
homes. Increasingly the need is felt and legislation tends in the direction of giving the 
state such responsibility. Under whatever name such powers may be administered, it is 
essential that states should have a board of children’s guardians with state wide power, 
such board preferably to be an unpaid body appointed by the governor. But whether this 
can be achieved at once or not, it is essential that every state should work toward the es 
tablishment of some cexitral supervisory and inspection authority over the children’s work 
done within its borders. 

2. Along with the development of a central state body as a board of children’s 
guardians as described under aragraph 1, there grows increasingly a sense of need fo: 
an adequate public service unit generally having the area of a county to perform the s 
cial functions for the population within its confines. Probation, parole, health, recreation, 
protective, education and other functions of the county overlap at so many points that a 
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coordinated unit in the hands of a city, county or district board of welfare with a well 
said executive is clearly the tendency toward which the county public service is moving. 
ff all of these services cannot at once be centralized, the wales of such a plan can be 
learned by the consolidation of several such forms of social service under one direction. 

8. Most of the larger cities have developed juvenile courts, but juvenile court serv- 
ce for smaller cities or rural districts is still rare. No state can, however, consider 
tself well equipped to deal with delinquents unless it has a state-wide juvenile court 
system, reach into every city, town and hamlet within its borders and coordinated with 
the court which also has domestic relations jurisdiction. The work of the juvenile and 
domestic relations court or session overlaps at so many points that as a matter of finan- 
cial and social economy it is desirable that there should be joint clerical, social, proba- 
tion, medical and psychological service for both. 

4. A state must make adequate provision for its defectives who need institutional 
care. Differences of opinion exist at the present time regarding the number and the 
proportion of defectives that need such care, but no differences of opinion exist yoo 
the necessity for providing adequately and well for those who cannot be cured, helped, 
trained or safeguarded in their own homes. 


5. Mothers’ aid or widows’ pensions have already been adopted in more than half 
the states. A plan for aid of mothers with dependent children, by means of which they 
may keep their children at home when nothing more serious than poverty interferes, is 
being increasingly recognized as a state’s function. Doubt regarding its wisdom has arisen 
from the fact that such aid to mothers with dependent children has been administered 
by a new group giving public outdoor relief without relationship to the other outdoor 
relief agencies. 


6, There is a tendency discernible to develop the welfare responsibilities of the 
school. As yet legislation in this regard is fragmentary and poorly thought out. Such sub- 
jects as medical inspection, outdoor classes, vocational training, school clinics, etc., are 
recognized as essential factors in the development of every good school system. It is here 
that the social worker and the educator stand on common ground. 


7. During the last few years states have been revising their laws for the care and 
maintenance of the children born out of wedlock. For example, Massachusetts has made 
all provisions of the non-support law dealing with other children apply to the illegiti- 
mate when the paternity has been established. More radical measures have been pre- 
sented in various states but so far but little has been accomplished beyond the action 
taken by Massachusetts. The tendency is to provide a special registration for these 
children and perhaps a guardianship on the ec of the state so that they may be more 
adequately protected against the results of their physical and social handicaps. 


III 
The Content of a Child Welfare Program 


The National Committee for Standardizing Children’s Laws early 
in its development of a program foresaw that its interest must be wider 
than that of helping to formulate laws. It must concern itself also 
with the proper co-ordination of the various fields of children’s work, 
with the formulation of standards and with their establishment and 
development in our various communities. When we come to study the 
history of child welfare work in this country as it is pictured for us in 
the papers and discussions of the children’s committees of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction during the last forty years, we 
find that the questions of placing-out versus institution and their super- 
vision, removal of children from county jails, state schools, care of the 
delinquent in training schools, the development of the juvenile court, 
and since 1900, child labor, absorbed a large part of the thought of our 
children’s committees. In the last decade some of the broader phases 
of child welfare have been touched upon. During the last few years 
case work in behalf of the illegitimate children and the relations of the 
school have had their place. An analysis on broad lines of the various 
phases and functions of child welfare work has so far not been carefully 
worked out. It is my purpose to present herewith a tentative analysis 
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which may serve as an attempt to consider the various phases with which 
this child welfare work must deal in order to be considered in any way 
a complete statement of its various divisions. 

The sub-divisions of the field of children’s work are not easily 
made. They are to a large extent different approaches to the same 
problem. It is, however, necessary that there should be developed some 
consistent body of standards to which we may turn with the assurance 
of help when a fundamental question in any field comes up for discus 
sion. For the purpose of simplification in the statement of these stand- 


ards, the following classification of subjects* in child welfare is 
*Each of these subjects was given brief explanation in the original paper.—Ed. 
presented : 


Infant Mortality 

Illegitimacy 

Child Placing and Home Finding 
Child Protection 

Juvenile Delinquence 

Sex Education 

Responsibilities of the School for Child Welfare 
Recreation and Amusement 

Child Labor 

Mental Defectives in Community Life 
The Physical Defective 


For each of these fields and for any others that may be determined 
upon, a brief but authoritative statement of standards and methods 
agreed upon by a group of specialists in that particular field, supervised 
and harmonized by the general committee so that related fields may 
present as few repetitions as possible, would have value for all child 
helping workers, and they would be particularly valuable if such stand- 
ards could be published by the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


IV 
A Brief Analysis of the Welfare Responsibilities of the School 


A complete discussion of the whole field of child welfare is beyond 
the limits of any short paper, as is a complete discussion of any single 
division. What follows is a brief analysis of one field, i. e., the one 
where social work and education come most closely in contact. 

When the school comes to enter into its welfare responsibilities, it 
is undertaking pure social work. Every child must have school train- 
ing. The school therefore has the opportunity of a more normal 
approach to the social field than is available to social agencies who dea! 
with problems in the family from the pathological standpoint. If the 
child’s physical, mental and moral capacities and weaknesses are care 
fully appraised, the school is in position to bring such influences to bear 
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which will lead to his all-round training and to a self-realization that 
the child cannot acquire through the medium of any other agency in the 
community. The teacher of various classes or subjects in charge of the 
formal class room cannot be expected to undertake all this additional 
work. New staff members and new machinery are therefore needed, 


some of which have already been provided by well: equipped school 
administrations. 


Social workers have been slow to recognize that the school itself 
is doing social work and that if a considerable part of their program 
can be better done through the school approach, it is important for them 
to help create a sentiment which will require that these school responsi- 
bilities shall be taken up seriously and as an integral part of the whole 
work. In order that these responsibilities may have their due emphasis 
and may come into the right relation to the other functions of the school, 
it is important that this whole subject should as soon as possible find a 
place in the curriculum of normal schools and teachers’ institutes where 
persons who have been trained and have become experienced in social 
work with children may give aid to the school teacher and to other 
members of the school staff to prepare them for these special tasks. The 
list of welfare responsibilities include the following: 


1. Yruancy. A rational treatment of what has up to the pres- 
ent time been known as truancy recognizes that this is either a symptom 
of neglect on the part of the parent or of delinquency on the part of 
the child, and that the remedy does not lie in police action nearly as 
frequently as in social work with the child and the family. The services 


of a school visitor or visiting teacher should be more carefully analyzed 
and defined. 


2. Physical Inspection. Physical inspection teaches us that the 
physical weaknesses of the school child are very common. The school 
should undertake to get a genuine remedy either through the family 
physician or school clinic if it is necessary. ‘This inspection and this 
treatment should be accompanied by an accurate recording, beginning 
with the child’s first year of school and continuing a cumulative record 
up through the high school years. In addition, power should be given 
to enforce suitable remedies in cases of flagrant neglect. Many com- 
munities have already provided school clinics. ‘The relationship that 
such a clinic should bear to the private physician, to the board of health 
and the school department is a subject that requires careful consider- 
ation. 

3. Mental Examination. ‘The opportunity is available through 
mental examinations to discover every clear case of feeblemindedness 
before the child leaves school at the age of fourteen, so that a statement 
of the child’s mentality at that age may become a part of the permanent 
health record, either with the depattment of health or the commission on 
mental diseases, or other, and so that on the face of such an established 
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record there may be provided suitable home supervision of the feeble 
minded who may remain in the community, not for the purpose oi 
espionage but for giving the unfortunate help in finding work and super 
vision in his task of living in a more complicated civilization than one for 
which he is fitted. In addition, the task of educating the family to its 
own responsibilities is not an unimportant one. We need light on this 
subject very much. 


4. The Development of Special Classes. Not only is intellectual 
training provided for backward children, but physical training and in- 
dustrial classes have been established and vocational placing has been 
undertaken in many communities. Besides, day schools for blind and 
deaf have been provided in order that those who are capable of home 
life may not be deprived of it. It is a fine undertaking to keep the 
physically handicapped out of the dependent groups. Our cities and 
towns have not yet accomplished this in any large measure. 

5. School Breakfasts and Lunches. The various questions con 
nected with this subject have been a source of warm discussion, worri- 
ment and controversy to beth social workers and members of schoo! 
departments. It is highly important that some consensus of opinion be 
arrived at by all concerned so that we may learn whether it is best to 
provide free meals, require payment at cost or charge arbitrary sums, 


and whether the furnishing of breakfast is as fully justified as the fur- 
nishing of lunch. 


6. Open Air Schools. Considerable progress has been made in 
the school departments of some cities in providing open air schools or 
open air rooms. It is important that physicians, social workers and 
school administrators shall have a statement of what has already been 
accomplished so that they may get a clearer idea of the advantages, dis- 
advantages and pitfalls of this whole subject. 


7. Vocational Work. Perhaps no single subject has been so pop- 
ular during the last few years as that of vocational training, guidance, 
placement and supervision. Much experience has already been obtained 
of which both social workers and school administrators would like ver; 
much to have a succinct statement. 


8. School Centers. It has seemed to social workers as if too 
much was being claimed for school or other social centers. They would 
like to learn something about the results of this work. The community 
center idea has doubtless come to stay but it is not clear under what 
circumstances the center should be under the auspices of the school or 
of the church, or entirely independent of either of them. 


9. . School Gardens. Many school departments have developed 
school gardens. Some people believe that they are nothing more than 
a part of the educational program. Others claim that they serve an 
important civic purpose. The general public still believes that they are 
one of the fads encouraged by school management rather than that the) 
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have become an integral part of school training. It is important there- 
fore that those of us who are interested in the welfare of the child 
should be able to learn whether the school garden is an essential part of 
the child’s training for community life. 


10. Social Supervision of School Functions and Amusements. The 
question of the relation between the sexes in the schools and particularly 
in the high schools is a subject that teachers to a large extent and social 
workers to some extent are inclined to blink. It is not one that should 
have either sensational statement or ostrich-like treatment. It requires 
a careful study of the facts and a valuation of remedies which are pro- 
posed, such as chaperonage on the part of school visitors, supervision on 
the part of a high school dean, etc. We need very much to learn what 
has been accomplished and what methods are of most value. 


Summary 


The National Committee for Standardizing Children’s Laws sug- 
gests that each one of the principal divisions of child welfare receive a 
careful study at the hands of an advisory committee, and that a com- 
plete but succinct statement of the necessary standards be made for the 
inquiring social worker, teacher or interested citizen. A bibliography 
in each division is also needed that shall be so brief but yet so inclusive 
that anyone working in a particular field will_not consider himself 
equipped for the work until the books and pamphlets mentioned may 
have been carefully read. If these standards could then be published 
in authoritative fashion, they might in turn become the rallying points 
for discussion and the new points of departure. 


LOCAL IMPLICATIONS OF A STATEWIDE. PROGRAM 
FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Roy Smith Wallace, Secretary, Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty, Philadelphia 


The opportunity to speak to this group upon the local implications 
of a state-wide program for children is one of which I was very glad to 
avail myself, because it gives me a chance to direct attention to what I 
am sure is one of the most pressing needs in the whole child welfare 
field; namely, the need for good child welfare work in non-urban com- 
munities. Naturally enough, the experts in child welfare work have 
been attracted to the large cities, where sufficiently large problems and 
sufhciently large support could be found to justify specialized and high 
grade work. It is in the cities, therefore, that the most marked progress 
and success have been obtained. In the non-urban districts, however— 
and it is these districts to which I wish to apply the word “local,” as it 
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occurs in the title of this paper—there have been no such possibilities, 
no such progress and no such results. However, fhe problem and the 
children have been in these districts; and these districts are today in 
competently handled, and often, indeed, grossly and abominably mis- 
handled. It is for this reason that I believe the extension and application 
of a statewide program to local conditions is of urgent importance. 

I was conscious before I began to prepare for this paper that there 
was great diversity of practice in dealing with dependent, defective, 
neglected and delinquent children in different parts of the country. | 
knew that the methods of one state differed greatly from those of other 
states. More striking, however, than the confusion between state pro- 
grams, to my mind, is the great confusion within the states themselves. 
This is true particularly of the older eastern states; but it is true also, 
though in lesser degree, in the western states, whose programs have been 
adopted later. Let me illustrate this with examples from Pennsylvania. 
What I have to say is not meant as special criticism of this, my. own state ; 
the conditions in many other states are at least equally diverse and con- 
fusing, the practice at least equally bad. I choose Pennsylvania merel; 
because I am most familiar with it. 

Let me indicate some of the diversities of procedure in this state. 

_In the first place, in Pennsylvania we have poor law districts authorized 
to deal with dependent children. ‘To them, also, police magistrates and 
juvenile court judges are authorized to commit neglected children. ‘They 
are under the obligation also of caring for dependent defective children. 
These poor law districts are sometimes co-terminous with counties, are 
sometimes subdivisions of counties; and sometimes they include within 
one jurisdiction parts of more than one county. The poor law officials 
are sometimes county officers and sometimes poor district officers. Some 
of them do child placing themselves, directly; some of them maintain in- 
stitutions for children; some of them place their children with private 
placing out agencies ; some of them place their children in privately main- 
tained institutions. 

In addition to this poor law responsibility, which is sometimes thus 
in the hands of township officials and sometimes in the hands of county 
officials, the counties in the second place have additional jurisdiction over 
children, through the juvenile court. We have sixty-seven counties in 
Pennsylvania, thirty-eight have juyenile courts and the rest have not. 

* Some have probation systems, some have not. Juvenile courts have juris 
diction over dependent, defective, delinquent and neglected children. In 
counties where juvenile courts exist this jurisdiction is exclusive, although 

‘it is sometimes illegally exercised by justices of the peace. In counties 
where juvenile courts do not exist they do not exist in spite of a manda- 
tory state-wide law ten years old. In counties where juvenile courts 
do not exist justices of the peace exercise jurisdiction necessary but illegal, 
illegal but effective. Some juvenile courts place out children directly 
through their probation staff; some place out directly without a probation 
staff; some utilize the poor law officials; some utilize private institutions 
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and placing agencies. Some counties maintain institutions for delinquent 
children, most do not. In some counties we have, and in some counties 
we have not, county care for each of the classes of children, dependents, 
defectives and delinquents. We have also a mothers’ pension system 
administered by the counties under a permissive law of which thirty odd 
counties have taken advantage. 

In the third place, in addition to this, our cities sometimes do and 
sometimes do not maintain agencies different from and apart from the 
county and the poor law agencies, and differ among themselves as to their 
procedure and practice in dealing with children. 

In the fourth place, and finally, we have the state agencies. The 
state appoints the mothers’ pension trustees in each county; the state 
maintains institutions for defectives and delinquents and the state sub- 
sidizes private agencies for the care of all classes. 

All this diversity of jurisdiction and diversity of procedure is, of 
course, carried out by an exceedingly large number of people with diverse 
functions and diverse degrees of competency. For instance, in the county 
in which I live there are one hundred and thirty-five different officials, jus- 
tices of the peace, poor law officials, juvenile court judges, who can deal 
authoritatively with dependent, delinquent, defective and neglected chil- 
dren, and place them upon public funds for support, and this is in addition 
to the mothers’ pension board of seven, a majority of whom can also 
secure public funds for dependent children. These officials are, of course, 
not merely an excess number for dealing with child welfare problems, but 
they are of varying degrees of intelligence, of varying degrees of expert- 
ness, and are in every case selected for purposes other than child welfare 
purposes. . Lest ‘you think again that Pennsylvania is here uniquely 
confused and overmanned, let me say that Westchester county, New 
York, has one hundred and fifty-eight different officials who can deal 
with children of these classes. Lest you think that Pennsylvania is 
unique in that its officials charged with this kind of responsibility are 
selected for reasons other than ability to deal with child problems, 
let me call your attention to the fact that in Connecticut the public 
officials who deal with child problems have as their chief function the 
granting of liquor licenses, which is the issue upon which they are chosen. 

Of course, all these diverse procedures mean diversity of financial 
support. Public money in Pennsylvania flows in four different channels 
for the support of dependent children: First, from the poor law juris- 
dictions for children received by the poor law officials; second, from the 
county commissioners on orders from the juvenile court for children 
committed by the juvenile court; third, half-and-half from the state and 
the county for children in their own homes under our mothers’ pension 
administration ; and fourth, from the state funds in lump sum appropria- 
tions by the state legislature to privately managed institutions and 
agencies, 

We are also diversely supervised: First, by the State Board of 
Public Charities; second, by county judges; third, by poor law officials; 
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fourth by boards of county visitors appointed by the state board; fifth. 
in certain respects by city health authorities. 

A system, or rather, a chaos of this kind, is, of course, bad in itself. 
Of itself it makes impossible enforcement of proper responsibility ; of itsel; 
it makes impossible adequate oversight and supervision. It discouraves 
and almost defies intelligent study and measurement of results and in- 
telligent criticism ; and because of its very diversity it has a great variety 
of results in dealing with children—some good, some positively bad. 
Under each kind of procedure, under each of the kinds of practice, under 
each jurisdiction, anyone familiar with conditions in our rural com 
munities can point to gross abuses; abuses by poor law districts, by coun- 
ties and by cities; abuses in the determination that children need publi 
support; abuses in institutional care; abuses in child placing; abuses in 
supervision. 

The difficulties in the way are, indeed, large. They lie in the ver 
diversities that I have pointed out, in the ancient laws and traditions 
about which these practices have grown up, in politics, in the vested inter 
ests of those who have been administering our present procedures; they lic 
in the difficulty of organizing statewide sentiment on detailed local 
problems ; they lie in the remoteness from the unfortunate districts of the 
experts in child welfare work. 

Work for dependent, defective, delinquent and neglected children 
seems to be properly and advantageously divisible into three parts: First, 
provision for the supervision and support of children in their own homes: 
second, provision of machinery adequate for deciding when children 
should be cared for apart from their own homes or should receive 
help in their own homes; third, provision of machinery adequate for car- 
ing for children apart from their own homes. Concerning each of these 
important parts of work for children certain issues arise, which I believe 
we should consider briefly. The first is the issue between public and 
private machinery. Shall our child care be under public or private aus 
pices; shall supervision of children in their own homes be under public 
or private auspices ; shall the determination as to when children should re 
ceive help in their own homes or be cared for otherwise be under publi 
or private auspices? 

The state program presented and advocated by Mr. Carstens and 
the Children’s committee two years ago, which has met with such ap- 
proval, favored the decision of this question in almost every case in favor 
of public machinery for all the routine and well standardized work 0! 
the community, leaving to the private agencies the experimental and extra, 
and the constructively critical work. Certain it is, that in the great 
matter of the care of children apart from their own homes the tendenc) 
is emphatically in the direction of public support and machinery. State 
schools, state boards of children’s guardians, children’s departments 0! 
state boards of charity and control, and county and city agencies and 
institutions for the care of children, with increasing public provision {or 
their support, are on the rapid increase. 
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This carries with it, in most cases, the recognition that the present 
tendency is toward public handling of the second phase of this work, 
namely, the determination of those to be cared for apart from their 
own homes, because if children are to be cared for in this way at public 
expense it becomes necessary, obviously, that the deciding machinery shall 
be public. And even in the other phase of the work, supervision and 
support of children in their own-homes, undoubtedly a rapid development 
of public machinery and public support is taking place. Probation and 
truancy service, nursing, mothers’ pension work, local boards of children’s 
guardians, all rapidly in the increase, are manifestations of this. On this 
great issue, therefore, as between public and private auspices, it behooves 
us who are interested in this question, regardless of our personal opinion 
on the issue, to recognize this fact of increasing public responsibility, and 
to bend our efforts to making the work done by the public really repre- 
sentative of the best experience of all agencies, both public and private. 

Let us then confine the remainder of our discussion here, to the in- 
creasingly public administration of our state program for children. Cer- 
tain questions arise at once within this field, for example, as to whether 
or not courts or administrative officials, such as poor law officials, mothers’ 
pensions commissions, or local boards of child welfare, should make the 
decision as to when the child is dependent and, therefore, in need of 
public support. ‘The tendency, at first universal, to include within the 
scope of the juvenile court jurisdiction over cases of dependent children, 
has been arrested, and is now an undecided issue. Many believe that the 
work of the court should be restricted to cases of either juvenile or 
parental delinquency, or cases in which there is conflict as to custody, and 
that it should not be necessary for a poor person, in order to get public 
support which he needs to have, to go to a court. On the other hand, 
there are those who favor the centralization of jurisdiction over children 
in a court as a single competent agency, so socialized, or at least so likely 
to be completely socialized, as to carry no stigma or contamination. 

A recent local instance of this issue arose in connection with the draft- 
ing of a juvenile court bill for the District of Columbia, in which an 
original provision, providing for dependency jurisdiction, was amended 
to exclude dependent children from the jurisdiction of the court, on the 
initiative of the executives of certain children’s organizations, who meet 
regularly in New York during the Christmas vacation period. __Last 
December, by unanimous vote, these children’s executives agreed that it 
was undesirable to have dependency jurisdiction under the juvenile court. 
The Missouri Child Welfare Commission, which studied this question, 
reported a bill which left dependency jurisdiction within the scope of the 
juvenile court, but did so for reasons of local expediency, as against its 
expressed desire te exclude dependent children from the jurisdiction of 
the court. The Minnesota Child Welfare Commission, on the other 
hand, favored leaving the dependency jurisdiction within the scope of 
the juvenile court. 

The development of the idea of public guardianship of children 
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seems to me bound to carry with it the development of the power of the 
guardian, so that not the court; necessarily a single individual and neces- 
sarily giving but a short time to the consideration of each individual case 
that comes before him, will have charge of the training and care of 
the child; but, on the contrary, a group of publicly appointed children’s 
guardians who will be both men and women, Catholic, Protestants and 
Jews, doctors, mothers, psychologists, educators, and child caring experts, 
will have as their responsibility and within their power the future care, 
training and education of children who must be cared for apart from 
their own homes. 


A further issue within the domain of child welfare work is the 
question of local or state-wide control of the work. At present in public 
care of children apart from their own homes systems of both local care 
and state-wide care prevail. But there is a marked tendency away from 
the local system, to the state-wide system—notably in the recent creation 
of state boafds of children’s guardians, departments of child welfare 
within state boards of charity and boards of control, and the agitation 
in many other states for state-wide care. The same considerations that 
argue for state-wide care of defectives, of insane, and of prisoners, would 
support state-wide care of children. The possibility of securing more 
expert workers and advisers, better classification of beneficiaries, more 
adequate support for work, which has promoted state care of these other 
classes, is also operative for furthering state care of children. In the 
other two phases of child welfare work, namely, the determination of 
the need for help within the homes or for care apart from the homes, 
and the supervision of children within their own homes, control is local 
in practically all cases. It is a local judge or poor law official who makes 
the decision that the children must be cared for apart from their own 
homes. It is a locally appointed probation officer, truant officer, or 
mothers’ pension officer, who gives the supervision and relief within the 
home. I want especially, however, to point out the desire of reformers to 
get away from this local administration, or, at least, greatly to modify 
it. State-wide advice and control is coming to be the accepted principle. 
The mothers’ pension law of California provides that the pension shal! 
be administered by the agents of the state commission. In New Jersey 
the local courts which administer mothers’ pensions have to wait for 
a report from the agent of the State Board of Children’s Guardians. In 
Massachusetts the courts and the poor law officials do not commit chil- 
dren to the State Division of Minor Wards of the State Board of Charity 
until after the case has been investigated by the agents of the state 
board. In Pennsylvania a state supervisor of mothers’ pensions has con- 
siderable power over the county trustees who administer the pension. 
Both in Missouri and Minnesota the Child Welfare Commissions, which 
made such thorough study of child welfare conditions, provide for county 
boards of child welfare with county agents for dealing with the local 
phases of child welfare work, and it is interesting to note that in both 
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cases there is provision for state modification and control. Both provide 
for broad supervision by the state agencies over the local boards. 

Aside from the regulation of chaotic conditions and the standardiza- 
tion of methods, there is a further need for state supervision and modi- 
fication of local work in providing better trained workers in rural districts. 

The solutions suggeested by the Missouri and Minnesota commis- 
sions seem to me the most promising of all present methods or suggestions 
for the solution of local child welfare problems. ‘These programs pro- 
vide for state responsibility for the care of children. ‘They provide for 
public responsibility for the supervision of children in their own homes 
and for the determination of their need by local machinery, subject to 
state-wide supervision, standardization and even control. In both cases 
proper local responsibility is recognized, but yet the state is given authority 
to see to it that local agencies do not falter and fail. 

Another great advantage in the local child welfare boards, suggested 
by the Missouri and the Minnesota reports, lies in the fact that the 
agents of these boards, even in rural communities, would be able to find 
enough to do to justify their appointment and their salaries. In rural 
counties it is, of course, impossible and undesirable to maintain inde- 
pendently a truant officer, a juvenile probation officer, an adult probation 
officer, an outdoor relief agent, a supervisor of mothers’ pension work, and 
so forth. ‘The subdivisions of work which are possible, even desirable, 
in all large communities, are entirely out of the question in rural counties. 
But by combining all these tasks and having as the function of a child 
welfare agent of the community all the child welfare work of that com- 
munity a full-time job, needing and justifying a well-paid, well trained 
person, develops. Indeed, in the reports of the Missouri and Minnesota 
commissions all these kinds of work are expected to be done by the child 
welfare agent, and it is furthermore suggested—and it seems to me worthy 
of wide adoption—that the local health work, including the nursing 
service, be developed under the direction of the county boards of welfare, 
subject to state-wide supervision. A single nurse doing prenatal work, 
maternity work, tuberculosis work and general nursing, would make a 
full-time job for herself in any county in the country, and would be able 
to render to the inhabitants of our rural districts the same kind of service 
that people are now able to get in urban communities. 

The problem of proper handling of children’s cases in country dis- 
tricts is immense, confusing and chaotic. We cannot neglect it, however. 
Neglect in the past is resulting today in mishandling and abuse of thou- 
sands of children. "We must recognize the importance and the difficulty 
of the task and undertake it with boldness. Many of the issues are 
still unsettled, but on two or three principles, at least, I believe we should 
be able to agree: First, that increasingly we must hold the public re- 
sponsible for child welfare work; second, that we must not fail to utilize 
state-wide agencies, measures and administration for securing not only 
uniformity, but also standardization and high quality of work; and third, 
that by providing a single local public agency or board to have to do with 
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all the phases of child welfare work in rural counties, we can make it 
possible and desirable that a well trained, well paid person be secured to 
serve the interests of our country children. 


CHILD WELFARE IN OHIO 


C. V. Williams, Director, Child Welfare Department, Board of State 
Charities, Columbus, Ohio 


An understanding of local conditions is necessary for an apprecia- 
tion of the problems that confronted the Board of State Charities in 
Ohio, when three and one-half years ago it organized a Children’s 
Welfare Department to carry out the provisions of the new Children’s 
Code passed by the Legislature of 1913. 


Ohio possessed much child caring machinery. In nearly sixty 
counties, county children’s homes, supported by tax levy, had been estab- 
lished through the referendum vote. In addition to these institutions 
there were over 150 private child-caring associations, of which about 75 
were orphanages. In some counties the county commissioners were 
undertaking to care for the dependent children, and in each of the 88 
counties a juvenile court had been established, and some of the judges 
of these courts were maintaining extensive child-placing propaganda. It 
seems unfortunate that while the law contemplates the standardizing of 
the work of all child-caring associations, the home-finding work of the 
juvenile court judges is exempt from this supervision. 


Determined and organized opposition confronted the department 
when it began its work, and this resistahce came from some of the public 
as well as a few of the private institutions. The supervision by the state 
of these agencies was by many considered a needless and unnecessary 
invasion. Members of our staff were subject to most humiliating ex- 
periences. Law suits, threats of arrest, libelous newspaper notoriety, 
assisted rather than hampered the work of the department. This oppo- 
sition has been nearly broken down. It had been due to a complete 
misapprehension as to the real purpose of state supervision. The 
department was able to demonstrate its purpose to regulate the work of 
the child-caring associations without unnecessarily disturbing their 
initiative. : 

The law under which the department operated prohibited the 
incorporation of any association whose object embraced the care of 
dependent or delinquent children, until after an investigation by the 
Board of State Charities to determine the need of the association and the 
responsibility of the incorporators. 

: It also provided for the intensive study of every institution, public 
or private, incorporated or otherwise, which received or cared for chil- 
dren, or placed children in family homes, and the issuing of an annval 
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certificate of endorsement to such agencies as maintained suitable 
standards. It furthermore provided a penalty for any person convicted 
of receiving a child, or collecting money in behalf of an unindorsed insti- 
tution or association. 


In creating its minimum standards the department has taken into 
consideration the community limitations and has not in any instance 
asked the impossible. When standards have been low owing to backward 
local conditions, or owing to the poverty of the community, the depart- 
ment has been able to assist in the creating of sentiment through its 
educational propaganda, mass meetings, conferences of. public officials 
and social workers, and through the distribution of literature. 

Of immense value to the state has been the social survey by the 
department of every county in Ohio. It has discovered communities 
where little or nothing is being done for the prevention of child neglect, 
and other communities where there is no co-operation between existing 
child-caring agencies and in consequence inexcusable.duplication of effort, 
with a minimum of service. It has been able to direct new agencies into 
needed fields of service and to discourage the creation of needless 
activities. 

The department has furthermore discovered that the study of a 
child-caring institution cannot wisely be made apart from a consideration 
of the other welfare agencies of the community. It is, therefore, direct- 
ing community conferences so as to definitely fix the responsibilities of 
each agency to intensify their activities and to bring about their co- 
relation. 

The department of course has found neglect and mistreatment of 
children. ‘This has generally been due to the fact that untrained or 
incompetent persons have been placed in charge of large groups of chil- 
dren in some of our institutions. We are finding our greatest oppor- 
tunity not so much in the exercise of police power in the elimination of 
the few bad agencies as in our -ability to offer sympathetic and con- 
structive aid to the agencies under the board’s supervision. 


We are now grappling with the administrative problems of many 
institutions. Not a little attention is given to equipment. Dormitory 
immorality is accentuated by absence of adequate night supervision, 
frequently made impossible through the peculiar construction of the 
building. The common roller towel, that medium for the spread of 
infectious diseases, is doomed ; backless benches, common in many county 
homes, are being replaced with chairs suitable for children’s use. 
Physical examinations and dental supervision are demanded in the 
Board’s minimum standards. This is a radical departure in some insti- 
tutions, in the past rarely visited by either the physician or the dentist. 
_ The department is seeking to determine the manner in which the 
time of the children is employed, their vocation, their recreation, their 
educational and their religious opportunities. It is interested in institu- 
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tional feeding and is employing a trained dietitian to assist matrons in 
securing suitable food values. 

It has been able to break up in some institutions, that invention of 
the devil, the silent regime. What institutional visitor has not suffered 
as though with a horrid nightmare, at the sight of long rows of silent 
children sitting in straight lines in their play rooms, when God intended 
them to play and make a noise? A superintendent of a children’s home 
recently told me they now permit the children to talk while at work. 

The department is studying the population of the institution. Why 
are the children there? What are the parents doing towards their sup- 
port? What efforts are being made to secure family rehabilitation? It 
is discovering that a great many of the wards have been in the home for 
many years and in some instances, nearly all their lives. No effort has 
been made to provide family homes for some of these children who are 


physically and mentally normal and cannot be restored to their own 
parents. 


The department has been discouraging the practice of certain 
maternity hospitals in maintaining placing-out propaganda in connection 
with these institutions, and it is encouraging breast feeding of infants 
when possible. This subject has not had the support of all of the 
physicians in the state. 

It is seeking to secure uniformity in record-keeping in the child- 
caring institutions of the state, by printing and providing without cost 
to all of the public agencies such forms and blanks as they require. ‘The 
members of its staff are available to every institution in the state, public 
and private, to secure the proper installation of these records. 


It is organizing propaganda to protect the children placed out in 
family homes by all Ohio agencies. A condition under which the 
placing agency receives its endorsement includes the careful investigation 
of the home prior to the placement of the child, and his after supervision, 
with suitable records of the above kept on file in the office of the institu- 
tion. In the past much of this work was carelessly done. Many children 
were sent to uninvestigated homes and practically abandoned. 


The department has already looked up the placed-out children from 
over twenty children’s homes. This has been difficult owing to incom- 
plete records. The visitor sent by the department undertakes to have 
every boy under twenty-one and every girl under eighteen accounted for. 
In his visits he finds many in bad homes, from which they must be re- 
moved. Upon the completion of the investigation he furnishes the 
responsible trustees with information about their own wards, which in 
many instances has been a surprise to them. “They must then either 
arrange to employ a person who will in the future supervise these chil- 
dren, or they may be transferred to the legal custody of the department 
for such care and supervision as circumstances may warrant. 
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The Board of State Charities is furthermore required by law to 
receive under its care for placement in family homes, children who may 
be committed by juvenile court judges, transferred by children’s homes, 
or by the Ohio Board of Administratives. This latter board is charged 
by law with the maintenance of a Bureau of Juvenile Research, for the 
intensive psychopathic study of all state wards committed to institutions 
for juveniles. It is assumed that many children who have had improper 
homes may be diagnosed as fit for family placement rather than insti- 
tutional care. 

Children who are accepted by the department for care are generally 
placed at board in private families. “The expense of board, clothing, 
medicine, and also their personal expenses revert to the county in which 
they resided at the time of their transfer. All of these children receive 
thorough physical examination. A Wassermann, a throat swab, a Von- 
Pirque, and other clinical tests have been of imperative value. All reme- 
diable physical defects are given attention. All children over four are 
given psychological observation. ‘This is accompanied with a study of 
the child’s family history, which in nearly every instance is so incomplete 
as sent by the Court as to make necessary further investigation by a 
member of the staff. The law requires the department to place these 
children in suitably selected family homes. Because of the intensive 
study to which they have been subjected, the department has an irre- 
sistible appeal which it is able to make to Ohio’s best citizens on behalf 
of such children as are found to be physically and mentally normal. 

It has been the policy of the department to accept for care, diffi- 
cult, misunderstood, and physically defective children, who have not 
been eligible for admission elsewhere. Many of these children have 
been helped and physical handicaps removed. Others suffering from 
syphilis and other defects which make it impossible for them. to be 
placed out, are kept at board while receiving the special treatment they 
need, 

There is a growing belief on the part of many that the care of 
dependent children is exclusively a governmental function. I do not 
share this opinion. The state cannot do everything, and should encourage 
the development of the directed and standardized private agency. The 
state cannot afford to discourage the altruistic activities of its best 
citizens, who give their time and their money in this service for humanity. 
The community is better where its members have an opportunity to 
participate in a movement for the welfare of others. 

The Ohio Board of State Charities, recognizing something of the 
magnitude of its responsibility, is fostering its private organizations and 
making these activities a part of the great propaganda, which will 
demand for every child in the state the environment he needs to fit him 
for proper citizenship. 
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THE INDIANA CHILD WELFARE PLAN 


John A. Brown, State Agent, Indiana Board of State Charities, 
Indianapolis 


The system of child care in Indiana was not secured by a single 
act of legislation. It was developed through a period of years as needs 
were discovered. Each new law grew out of a knowledge of conditions 
and needs and an investigation of what had been done elsewhere to 
meet such problems. Each statute was put into general operation before 
further legislation was attempted. So carefully have the laws been 
prepared that none of them has been repealed and only minor amendments 
have been made. It is not a complete system in all respects but is, on the 
whole, meeting our needs where intelligently administered. The public 
boards and agencies dealing with child welfare problems are-working out 
carefully future programs in their respective fields—the problems of 
health by the State Board of Health; those pertaining to education by 
the State Board of Education; child labor and kindred problems by the 
State Industrial Board; school attendance by the State Board of 
Truancy ; and the social problems involving dependency, neglect, delin- 
quency and defectiveness by the Board of State Charities. These and 
private agencies have always shown a spirit of co-operation both in 
securing legislation and in enforcing it. 

The State Board of Health has for many years carried on an active 
campaign for better health conditions. By means of publications, lec- 
tures, exhibits and moving pictures it has spread the gospel of infant 
welfare. Birth registration is required by law and births are reported to 
local and state boards of health. Plans for school buildings must be 
submitted to and approved by the State Board of Health. Reports must 
be made to it concerning medical inspection of school children on blanks 
prepared by the state boards of education and health. 

A state board of medical registration licenses physicians and mid- 
wives. Nurses are examined and registered by a similar board. A law 
relative to the prevention of infant blindness is upon the statute books 
and is generally enforced. 

The public school system through laws and practice has made great 
social and educational progress. Compulsory school attendance has been 
enforced since 1897. The law was amended in 1913 and made to dove- 
tail with a very satisfactory child labor law. Manual training and 
vocational guidance are a part of the school curriculum. Medical inspec- 
tion of school children and school nursing are made possible by statute 
and are practiced in some communities. The backward, dull and truant 
children are receiving special attention by many local school authorities. 
The problems of the mental defectives are being studied by the school 
profession. The public school is doing much to assist in solving some 
of the great social problems affecting child life. Recreation, school 
gardening, vacant lot cultivation are a part of the school systems in 
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many places. Relief to indigent school children is provided by the 
township overseer of the poor through school executives of each school 
corporation. Clothing and books are furnished. 

The State Board of Truancy is composed of three members. The 
Secretary of the Board of State Charities and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction are ex-officio members of this board and the third 
person is a member of the State Board of Education appointed by that 
board. The Board of Truancy has power and is charged with the duty 
and responsibility of administering the attendance law, defining the 
meaning of the terms used therein and setting up such standards, rules, 
regulations and procedure under the provisions of the act as may be 
necessary. 

Attendance officers are appointed by local boards of education. 
They are agents of these boards to enforce school attendance, relieve 
indigent children and issue work certificates. They are furnished with 
copies of the school enumeration and teachers are required to report all 
truancy cases to them. They have access to school records and are 
authorized to enter places where children are employed. 

The State Industrial Board is a new organization but has made a 
good beginning. It will doubtless pursue a wise plan for legislation for 
the protection of the breadwinners and children in industry. Indiana has 
very good laws concerning child labor, factory inspection and workmen’s 
compensation. 

The earliest practice in the care of dependent children was that of 
binding them out as apprentices by overseers of the poor. It became a 
part of Indiana’s policy in territorial days. The only institution care 
was in the poor asylums and later in private orphanages. No attention 
was paid to neglected children. 

Prior to 1875 little mention was made in the statutes to dependent 
children. In that year provision was made for subsidizing private child- 
caring agencies on a per capita basis. The children thus maintained 
were to be placed in family homes as rapidly as possible. Still further 
provision was made for this class in 1881 when county commissioners 
were authorized to establish county orphanages. These laws made 
possible the removal of children from the poor asylums. A law in 1897 
and amended in 1901 made it unlawful to care for children between the 
m of 3 years and 17 years in county poor asylums for more than sixty 

ays. 

In 1889 recognition was given to a large group of children lacking 
proper parental care. The general assembly passed a law providing for 
the establishment of a township (afterward county) board of children’s 
guardians, It was extended in 1901 to every county in the state. This 
act is based upon the old common law that the court is the guardian of 
every child. From this time forward legislation. was more rapid and a 
general program for child welfare took more definite form. Large 
numbers of dependent children were brought into Indiana from other 
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states and were placed in family homes. Many became public charges. 
In 1889 a law was passed regulating the importation of dependent chil- 
dren. Outside agencies must file a bond approved by the Board of State 
Charities and report to it all placed out wards in the state. 

While the Board of State Charities has had general supervision of 
children’s work and institutions since its organization in 1889, a law in 
1897 provided for an agency to supervise all institutions and societies 
caring for children and receiving aid from public funds. This depart- 
ment inspects orphanages, places children in family homes and visits 
regularly all placed out wards. ‘The supervision of child caring agencies 
was further extended in 1909 by a.law providing for licensing all 
maternity hospitals and homes, boarding homes for infants and children, 
and child-placing agencies. All these are required to have a written 
annual license from the Board of State Charities. 

Indiana has had a juvenile court law since 1903, but the practice 
of hearing children’s cases on separate days and under much more 
favorable circumstances than those which usually prevail in the ordinary 
court room was followed by some judges before this time. Under the 
present laws a child can be made a public ward to be supported by public 
funds only on order of the judge of the juvenile court. He can make it 
a ward of one of three agencies, the court itself, the board of children’s 
guardians or the board of county commissioners, which agency is charged 
with the moral welfare of the child. The law of 1907 defined for all 
purposes the dependent, the neglected and the delinquent child. The 
statutes defining the powers and duties of the juvenile court, board of 
children’s guardians and county commissioners with reference to children 
provides means for hospital care for sick children, institutional care for 
dependent, neglected and truant children, and for placing normal chil- 
dren in family homes by them and by the Board of State Charities. 

The general assembly of 1913 authorized the Board of State Chari- 
ties to establish a state detention home, but no appropriation has been 
made to carry out the provisions of the act. In divorce cases the judge 
of the court having such jurisdiction may take minor children under six- 
teen years of age from parents and place them in the orphanage when in 
his judgment the parents are unfit to have their care and custody. 
Delinquent children are placed on probation or sent to the state schools 
for this class. These institutions are schools in the strictest sense. Both 
the Boys’ School and the Girls’ School have well defined courses in 
mental and vocational education. The standard of teachers and work 
is the same as that required in the best public schools of the state. They 
prepare their wards as far as possible, physically, mentally and morally 
for normal life in society. Defective children in so far as the capacity 
of existing institutions will permit are maintained by the state. The 
marriage of epileptic, insane and feeble-minded is forbidden by law 
though often officers are lax in its enforcement. The blind and deaf 
require special education which the public schools can not offer except 
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at great expense and they are educated in state institutions. Laws pro- 
viding for the punishment of those responsible for the dependency, 
neglect or delinquency of children and for family desertion and non- 
support are generally enforced. 


This in a general way is the program for child care in Indiana. The 
laws are broad in their application and admit of a liberal interpretation. 
The responsibility of their administration devolves upon the county as a 
unit. The state boards supervise, encourage and assist the local boards 
and agencies. Not all the provisions of the code are as highly developed 
in any locality as we should like to see them, but under this system a 
fairly good standard of child welfare has been generally attained. 


DISCUSSION 


In addition to the papers presented above the following delegates 
gave reports from various states: 


1. Mrs. Maurice Lowenstein, Secretary of the Missouri Children’s 
Code Commission, outlined the organization and work of the Commis- 
sion appointed in 1915. This committee consisted of twenty-three 
members, all working without pay, and was divided into seven standing 


sub-committees, most of whose work was done in St. Louis or by corre- 
spondence. Assistance was given by the state university, the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, and the Russell Sage Foundation. The task of the 
committee was to create standards of child care throughout the state, 
which it undertook to do in part by the revision or repeal of existing laws 
and the passage of new ones. It carried on a four-months publicity cam- 
paign and was rewarded by the passage of 11 out of the 43 laws approved 
by it, 5 of which were important. This committee has always empha- 
sized educational work. 

2. Mrs. Otto W. Davis, of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, a member of the Minnesota Child Welfare Commission, 
stated that Minnesota owes its advance in laws relating to the care of 
children to four years educational work and in no small part to a non- 
partisan election law resulting in a higher grade legislature. The problem 
has been to provide an agency through which the state might function, 
exercising its guardianship. Under the new laws, child welfare activities 
are centered in the State Board of Control which has the confidence of 
the people of the state. Only eight of the forty-three bills recommended 
by the commission failed to pass. The success was due in part to the 
fact that the commission avoided urging too radical laws. Provision is 


made for supplementing the work of the Board of Control by county 
child welfare boards. 


3. Mr. John Daniels, Director of the Children’s Home Bureau, 
Department of Public Charities, New York, urged that more attention 
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be given to the basic causes leading to the need for child care. He 
criticized workers in the children’s field for taking too little active 
interest in such underlying measures as minimum wages, sickness and 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, widows’ pensions, and 
woman suffrage. 

4. Miss Emelyn Peck, Director of the Social Service Department 
of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, New York, called atten- 
tion to the fact that standards are ultimately determined by the workers, 
— these are often of mediocre character because poor salaries are 
paid. 


PART VI 


PUBLIC CHARITIES 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Gertrude Vaile, Vice Chairman of the Committee; Executive Secretary, 
Bureau of Charity and Corrections, City and County of Denver 


We are exceedingly sorry that Mr. Bowen should have to be in 
prison at this time and deprived of the freedom and fellowship of this 
conference. I think you in Pittsburgh may rightly feel that this confer- 
ence has been a record breaking conference in more ways than numbers. 
It has been an inspiration from beginning to end, I am sure, for everyone 
who has been here. Mr. Bowen has worked very hard in the arrange- 
ment of this public charities program and in the section meetings a large 
field has been covered. 

The subject of public charities is probably the oldest this conference 
has dealt with and one of the most vital. But in the last few years a 
great new spirit has come into public charities, a new attitude toward the 
administration of institutions—an old, old problem which is still with us 
and at which we must work in the light of the new spirit, and also with a 
prophetic spirit that sees visions and dreams dreams. That new spirit is 
the sense of greater responsibility on the part of government for the 
wellbeing of the people, not only in the sense of creating good general 
conditions that shall make for the welfare of us all, but also in helping 
the individual who is out of adjustment. It is in this thought of the 
individual that the great new spirit is chiefly manifested. It was a true 
and wonderful saying that Miss Richmond quoted last night, that “true 
democracy is only possible with case work,” which means fhat true 
democracy is only possible as the needs and peculiarities of the individual 
are recognized and met in that spirit. Public administration has gone on 
to try to meet those needs with new methods and ideals in home relief, 
in mothers’ pensions, in employment agencies. Boards of public welfare 
have been established to meet new needs, to try to work out under public 
administration the finest things that the people who have been working 
under private auspices have been seeing and teaching these many years 
past. 

With the new conditions coming to us with the war surely there 
will be greater demands than ever upon public administration to meet 
the needs of broken people, to meet the great and changing needs in the 
country. If then there is new demand that the government face its 
responsibilities surely there should be also a new sense of responsibility on 
the part of the citizenship to make it possible for the government to do 
truely and finely that which the citizens demand it should do. And so 
there is the appeal as never before to make it impossible for the forces 
of selfishness and corruption to continue to interfere with the administra- 
tion of these great public responsibilities. In Mr. Bowen’s paper he 
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brings out this last thought very strongly. Mr. Kelso, a member of the 
Committee on Public Charities, will read Mr. Bowen’s report and add to 
it some further considerations on this great subject. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES 


Report for the Committee, by the Chairman, A. L. Bowen, Superintend- 
ent of Charities, Department of Public Welfare, 
_ Springfield, Illinois 


Your Committee on Public Charities do not sound a new note. 
but one that is old and familiar. The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was organized nearly fifty years ago. The state boards 
of charity of eight states assembled to form a national group to discuss 
the problems of state charitable institutions and their administration. 

The printed reports of the first and second conferences are short, 
but they are as interesting documents as one engaged in the public 
charity service will find in a day’s search in the literature of his profession. 
Those conferences were simple. They confined themselves to one subject, 
—a subject in which today only one section of this Conference is con- 
cerned. Reading those reports one might lapse into a dream state and 
believe himself in the midst of current events and affairs. 

This week, this section will discuss some of the problems which 
interested these early gatherings. Why? Because in the fifty years 
that have elapsed we have not solved them. The same questions which 
brought those pioneers together, bring us together this week. We find 
them ever present. They have become chronic with us. It is a sad 
commentary upon our form of free, intelligent government and upon our 
boasts of humane civilization that we, in the public charity service, have 
made no more progress than we have. 

It is humiliating to be compelled to confess that our service,—the 
humane service of the state,—has been so nearly stationary; and sadder 
yet is it to have to say we are moving at a snail’s pace today. We read in 
those early reports of the ambition of the forefathers to make the admin- 
istration of public charities a distinct profession. But it has not been 
realized, and we today also hope for the same ideal; and we are stil! a 
long way off. 

Political domination of the public charities of this country continues. 
Some states have reduced the evil, but no state can claim credit for its 
complete elimination. The country, taken as a whole, offers the sad 
spectacle of its charities bound and gagged, in the power of petty. poli- 
ticians who demand, for themselves and their henchmen, a large share 
of the inadequate appropriations made from public funds for the care 
and treatment of the sick and unfortunate. Only a few states have estab- 
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lished a merit system for selecting employees. We doubt whether any 
state absolutely refuses to recognize the ancient prerogative of the local 
community to exploit the institution in its midst for the benefit of its 
butcher, baker and candlestick maker. A year does not pass without its 
scandal in some state service and the investigation always concludes with 
the same sordid verdict against some political machine that had over- 
stepped itself in its exploitation of the state’s unfortunates. 


This story will be repeated over and over in the years to come, 
unless revolution shall shake from our institutions the political clutches 
which now hold them; and progress will be as slow in the coming fifty 
years as it has been in the last half century, if present humiliating sub- 
servience to such control and guidance continues to receive public 
sanction. The insane will continue to live in prisons and straps; the 
feeble-minded will continue to be uncared for; our dependents will 
continue to be housed and fed like animals; our delinquent youth will 
continue to increase in numbers and viciousness; our burden of taxes 
for the care and maintenance of public charges will exceed our ability 
to carry it; this and worse will be, so long as the system we countenance 
today is permitted to exist. 

There is no greater work for this Conference today than the work 
undertaken fifty years ago—that of ridding our public charities of 
partisan politics and political control and of substituting for them pro- 
fessionalized service, which shall devote itself first, last and all the time 
to the needs both of society and of its wards. As we read those early 
proceedings of the Conference we find the sincere expression of a noble 
purpose to create in this country a professional type of institution admin- 
istration and supervision—a type that should include business efficiency 
and scientific knowledge, the one to get the most for the dollar, and the 
other to establish and carry on a gigantic research into causes and methods 
of prevention. ‘Today we hear much about this phase of the subject. 
Prevention is often spoken of; but: fifty years ago it was recognized as 
the essential of a well-developed public service. We are not talking 
about anything new when we talk about prevention. Nor are we using 
any stronger or better-considered arguments. 


The money invested in public charities and private charities pub- 
licly supervised now amounts to more than the capital of the steel trust. 
There are expended annually from the state, the local municipalities and 
the private purse, not less than half a billion dollars on what is properly 
classified as charitable purposes. Our state, county and city institutions 
are increasing in numbers and objects. ‘The public is clamoring for 
administrators. Officials charged with selecting them are becoming 
more and more skeptical of the old methods, but they find no trained class 
from which to draw for the responsible places. Many states are seeking 
men to manage their institutions. The demand from the private charity 
field is even greater. Endowments in recent years have been enormously 
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increased, and its ability to pay better salaries has started many an in- 
stitution into the field for an expert to head its work. 


But with ninety-five per cent. of our states and municipalities stil! 
clinging to the old ways, still rewarding politicians with the superin- 
tendencies of their institutions and neglecting to pay any attention to the 
scientific and the research phases of the subject, we are not surprised 
that the demand of which we speak is unfilled. We do not expect to 
find bread among stones, nor figs upon thorn bushes, but we do expect 
to get an administrator—a superintendent of a hospital for the insane 
from the backwoods practitioners and the principal of a school for delin- 
quent boys from among the village blacksmiths. It seems like a myth 
that we have all these years clung to and warmed to our hearts a system 
so obviously absurd and ridiculous. Therefore, our admonition to the 
Conference is that it return to the hopes and aspirations of its fore- 
fathers—start a campaign, a propaganda, if you will, to create in this 
country a public demand for a professionalized trained service from which 
we may, with reason, expect results and an advancement commensurate 
with our knowledge and our progress in other fields. 


It is not our purpose in this report to elaborate the shortcomings, 
evils and failures which abound in our state charities; the standpat dis- 
position to follow the same old way and to remain unchanged; the 
lethargy of medical men in the service; the refusal of medical education 
to emphasize the mental and nervous diseases ; the brutality and ignorance 
of attendants and nurses; the small wage which legislatures authorize for 
those employes who must come in personal contact daily with their 
charges; the absence of training schools in our state hospitals; our refusal 
to adopt new methods which some explorer has discovered and returned 
to tell us of; all these, if presented in their true colors, would make a 
dark page in the history of state charities and corrections. Our institu- 
tions of the county and city type, such as almshouses and jails, are 
unspeakably bad; the source, if you will, of misery, distress, poverty and 
crime. They should receive our most devoted attention as a part of our 
public charities and correctional system. 


It is not a pleasant picture we might draw for you, nor is it pleasant 
to note the indifference with which the public views the situation. If 
theology, medicine, law, the applied arts, the sciences, the fine arts, or 
government itself, had progressed at the same rate as the administration 
of public charities and corrections, our world today would still be groping 
about in the dark era. 


This report is directed to the heart and conscience of the Con- 
ference. We believe it should devote more attention to the public 
institutions and public work. Considering their magnitude in money, 
the diversity of their subjects and the vast population dealt with, they 
do not get enough of the attention of this body. They should have first 
place. We should in this country bring this work up to a standard and 
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keep it progressing at a rate which should command the respect of 
intelligent men and women, if for no other reason. 

In recent years some encouraging signs have appeared. The dis- 
position of the people to take an interest in social welfare is plainly 
revealed in many legislative acts; but it must be conceded that few of 
these acts affect the state institution problems. They touch the life of 
free society, rather than the care and treatment of those confined in our 
asylums and prisons. During the last year, however, more attention 
has been paid to state work, and the prospects are good that the start 
has been made in a permanent reconstructive program that will assume 
national significance. In these twelve months many states have made 
more or less radical changes in their systems of administration. The 
tendency, wherever changes have occurred, has been in the direction of 
concentration of executive authority. This committee do not want to 
be understood as endorsing any of the new schemes of organization. We 
call attention to them simply to show that our states are arousing them- 
selves to the importance of their public institutions and are making an 
effort to find better systems of administration. 


Illinois’ new organization of state government is so radical that 
the New York Post calls it revolutionary. One hundred and twenty- 
five boards and commissions, under the jurisdiction of the governor alone, 
have been abolished. ‘The laws. they were created to administer have 
been grouped under nine heads of departments, each under the absolute 
control of one director with such subordinates as he may need. ‘Thus 
all the charitable and penal institutions, twenty-three in number, with 
a populaion of 25,000 inmates, and all the parole and pardon work of 
the state, have been consolidated into one compact department, known 
as the Department of Public Welfare, headed by a director, who will 
be the sole and the responsible authority in the charitable and penal 
work of that state. This director will have subordinates whose qualifi- 
cations and duties the law does not undertake to set out, but leaves that 
task to his skill and ingenuity. Illinois has gone even further in its 
revolution. Its governor has shown an independence in making his 
selections to fill the positions in this department which has attracted 
national attention. 

Massachusetts has consolidated its penal institutions under a direc- 
tor of prisons, and its governor ignored political considerations in finding 
the man to fill the place. Its hospitals for the insane have approached a 
similar consolidation. Kansas has a new law and a new organization 
which gets very close to the single authority idea. Vermont, California, 
Arkansas, North Carolina and other states have adopted new laws 
incorporating modern ideas and meeting the local conditions with such 
variations from the general idea of single head authority as seem to be 
necessary, 

__ The efforts of these states to improve their public service and the 
independent actions of their governors in ignoring political demands, will 
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have a marked effect throughout the Union, and this Conference should 
voice its appreciation of their intelligent courage. This the Conference 
can do without committing itself to any one form of organization or 
system of administration; for we feel that local conditions must always 
shape the course of legislation. Our encouragement and the Confer- 
ence’s encouragement is the fact that our states are waking up and doing 
something. 

The program which the Committee have outlined for their sessions 
is designed to bring out and set clearly before this Conference both the 
situation which we have in this country and the efforts which have been 
made during the year for the purpose of improving conditions. All the 
subjects which we bring to you are alive and virile. Many more were 
proposed than it was possible to handle. 


STATE BOARD PROGRESS 
(Remarks after presenting the Committee Report by Mr. Bowen.) 
Robert W. Kelso, Secretary, State Board of Charity, Boston 


That report was written in prison. Nevertheless it represents a 
general feeling, and if it were not that a man is supposed to be most 
pessimistic in his thirties I should think Mr. Bowen and I, and others 
on this committee, were in a bad way. The report is true as far as 
it goes. I feel, personally, that it ought to go somewhat further, be- 
cause there has never been a time in the history of this country when 
public boards of all sorts in the field of public welfare were reaching 
out as they are now extending in order to get good a citizenship job 
completed. Witness the great development of pre-institutional effort— 
the probation system, the examination and classification of dependents 
and defectives before they reach the institution. And look at the after- 
care, the parole from institutions, the follow-up social service connected 
with our hospitals, the follow-up work connected with our mother-and- 
baby cases from the infirmaries. As a fact, never before have we reached 
the stage we have now reached, when the institution ceases to be an 
isolated community in itself and becomes one step in an intelligent re- 
construction process. We are nearer than ever before to the happy 
time when every institution will be truly a station for scientific re- 


search. ‘There is something hopeful in that. 


Another point to be considered on the constructive side of this case: 
There never was a time when people engaged in private charitable effort 
have come, as now, to trust the integrity and the ability of their public 
servants in the field of charity. You all recall the fine note that was 
struck at the Indianapolis conference in the statement that you could 
socialize a public charitable agency—and, friends, you can. 

There is a third point. I believe there never was a time in all his- 
tory when the public, the average citizen, the man or the woman in 
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everyday life, appreciated and understood as muchyas. he and i under- 
stand and appreciate now, the absolute need of intelligent oi 

and intelligent and honest personnel in the field of effort. 
You are demanding that your public servants, who in fact are trustees, 
shall be genuine leaders, willing, honest, and able. And you and we 
all know that your public officials will be just as good or as bad as you, 
the employers, want them to be. I believe this Conference is re- 
sponsible very largely for the dissemination of that knowledge and 
appreciation. ‘The situation, I think, is altogether hopeful. The speed 
with which we travel may be that of freight rather than express, but 
we must abide that event. Let us increase the effort and insist upon 
feeling optimistic. 


STATE SUPERVISION 


Jeffrey R. Brackett, Member of the State Board of Charity of 
Massachusetts, Boston 


I have time only to speak briefly on a few of the larger aspects of 
state supervision in the field of charity and correction, of social work. A 
generation ago, state boards of charity were leaders, pathfinders in the 
field. They can continue such, provided that they shun the danger of all 
institutionalism, which is getting into ruts, and shall see and seize the 
new opportunities of new times. In the beginning of state board work, 
there was, I judge, a great deal of the thought that supervision is 
chiefly to remedy and to prevent bad conditions. That was somewhat 
analogous to what we saw in the early days of charity organization,— 
that is that the Associated Charities existed to prevent Mrs. Jones 
getting three turkeys on Christmas day when Mrs. Brown did not get 
any. That was helpful, and the early ideas were right, that fraud and 
omission should be prevented; but it always seemed to me as if that 
theory of supervision was most unsatisfactory. If somebody has always 
to be looking for evil and somebody else has to be looking for evil in 
that person, and so on, where shall we stop! We are reminded of an old 
verse: 

“Great fleas have little fleas to bite ’em 
And so it goes, ad infinitum.” 


We are learning more and more that state supervision, while it has 
to do negative things, is really, i in the main, a great positive force. Just 
as societies for organizing charity within a city’s limits are trying, 
primarily, to vitalize and co-ordinate forces for good around needy fami- 
lies and individuals, so the primary, underlying principle of state super- 
vision is the large and positive one of organizing the helpful philanthropic 
forces of a state. It will seek good, expect good and nearly always find 
it; helping agencies up toward a large, positive purpose. That is my 
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first thought. The second is one that the conference dealt with well in 
this section the other morning. One theory of supervision has been that 
public oversight should follow public money. Again there is truth in 
it, and there is need of it, but we have proved beyond demonstration 
that it is not a logical theory. We cannot stop there. The supervision of 
the insane generally, of children’s institutions in many places, and the 
supervision of all private incorporated charities in some places, has shown 
that the great underlying theory of supervision is protection and help of 
human beings, and so protection and help of the whole community,— 
of persons primarily, and not of public dollars. 


The next logical step is to see that our supervision does not stop 
with incorporated charities, but <hat it includes all charitable trusts 
created by donations or bequest. A recent law of Massachusetts, asked 
by our State Board, requires probate courts to notify the board of all 
such trusts approved by them. Until we look searchingly we do not sce 
how many are the agencies of charity and correction, of social work, 
which exist in our states today, which, while keeping their own powers 
of control within wide limits, can be made more helpful for the common 
good by better mutual understanding and correlation, through a judi- 
cious state supervision. 

We see, throughout, the fundamental thought that supervision can 
do its real work well when, and when only, its officials create a bond 
of sympathetic understanding between themselves and the institutions 
and agencies which are supervised. A very few agencies may be so bad 
that they must be killed off. They are the exceptions. Nearly al! 
charitable agencies represent a power of good-will, potential only per- 
haps; and the privilege of state supervision is to see that benevolence is 
also beneficence! 

Very large and solemn is the duty of supervision, in this field, by the 
sovereign state, which creates cities, counties and towns, and is the source 
of jails, almshouses, police-stations; which authorize public relief in the 
homes; which incorporates hundreds of charities; which has declared in 
various ways that the suffering and needy and ignorant are to be well 
aided or the whole state loses. New duties are coming to test the mettle 
of state supervision. I submit there is a large, honorable, fine service 
ahead of it. All depends upon getting the right officials to carry out 
that service. I am hopeful that we shall get them. 

A few closing words on the new name of our conference, on one 
remark that was made at the business meeting last Saturday about the 
term social work. Somebody said that the correctional men, .in the field 
of prison administration and the care of delinquents, did not feel that 
they were social workers, and were afraid of being left out under the 
new name. My friends, social work is the effort to improve the common 
life by building up good habit in individuals and in groups. If that is 
not the job of prison officials and probation officers, I do not see what 
they exist for. Social work is the job of all public-aid officials, of al! in 
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the service of state boards who are helping to vitalize and co-ordinate 
the helpful forces of the state around the needy and suffering and 
ignorant. Let us take this to heart and mind, and show that we are 
worthy of our new name, the National Conference of Social Work. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE OF A 
STATE 


_ Hon. Richard I. Manning, Governor of South Carolina 


The organization of the public welfare work of a state involves 
careful analysis, constructive planning, long-continued education of the 
public and officials, all issuing in well-matured, firmly enforced laws. 
Money that is wasted in mistaken, haphazard legislation would be suff- 
cient for many of our most pressing needs today. 


These ideas are in the background of my discussion of this evening’s 
topic with special reference to South Carolina. It may interest you to 
know the conditions and needs in our state in the field of charities and 
corrections; what laws and policies are formulating, and what progress 
has been made in the past three years. 


According to the federal census of 1910 our population is approx- 
imately 1,600,000. Fifteen per cent. are classed as urban, 85 per cent. as 
rural; 45 per cent. are white, 55 per cent. are negroes; the foreign-born 
element is less than 1 per cent. Not more than six of our cities have 
over 15,000 inhabitants each; none over 70,000. However, we are 
rapidly becoming an industrial state, one-third of our white population 
being already composed of textile workers and their families. Last year 
the total value of our agricultural products was $192,000,000, and of 
our industrial output $168,000,000. We rank second only to Massa- 
chusetts in cotton manufacture, and spin annually an amount of cotton 
equal to what we raise. 


Underlying many of our difficulties in financing our public welfare 
work is a tax system that is inadequate and unjust. To increase the 
levy is but to emphasize the inequalities. I have therefore urged upon 
our legislature a thorough revision of our tax system. 

It is easy in South Carolina to organize and operate a private charity 
with or without a charter. The law governing incorporation requires 
no previous investigation, and, once granted, a charter continues in per- 
petuity unless a definite term be fixed in the application. Until the 
Board of Charities and Corrections was created there was no state agency 
working to standardize or co-ordinate these charities. They sprang up 
to meet real or fancied needs, or to serve selfish purposes, and continued 
without guidance or supervision. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES - 


Local and State Institutions, 


The county commissioners are the overseers of the poor, administer- 
ing both indoor and. outdoor relief. We have 35 county and city alms- 
houses, with a total population of 600, located usually on farms of from 
30 to 600 acres. ‘These institutions, especially the smaller ones, are 
custodial, expensive and not constructive. The medical service is cura- 
tive, rarely preventive. There is probably not a graduate nurse in any 
of them, though they house people from babies to seniles. Generally, 
before the county can treat a tuberculous pauper it must make special 
arrangements at the poorhouse. As yet, data regarding outdoor relief 
work is meager, but they indicate what may be reasonably expected from 
the lax methods that prevail. 

We have two state charitable institutions. The smaller is a home, 
fast becoming a hospital, for Confederate veterans. The larger is the 
State Hospital for the Insane, accommodating. more than 2,000 patients. 
It is the second oldest state institution of its kind in the United States, 
“having been created by a law passed December 21, 1821. The first 
patient, a young white woman, was received December 12, 1828, her 
mother being made matron to look after her. In the early days it was 
necessary to advertise in the newspapers of South Carolina and adjoining 
states for patients. Patients were received from all over the South, and 
until 1877 South Carolina shared with Georgia the care of Florida's 
insane. The hospital has had a continuous, though at times precarious, 
existence ; during the Civil War the regents and the superintendent were 
compelled to draw heavily upon their private funds and their personal 
credit to keep their patients from starving. The problems now before 
this institution may be indicated by the statement that it is required by 
law and by present necessities to care for and treat the insane, the 
epileptic, the inebriate, the drug addict, the pellagrin whose mind has 
begun to be affected, and the feeble-minded. 

Our correctional system embraces a modified juvenile court law, a 
reformatory for white boys and one for negro boys. Strictly speaking, 
we have no juvenile court. In several of the larger cities the recorders 
deal with their juvenile cases separately, seeking to apply children’s court 
principles as far as possible under present laws. In general, however, 
juvenile delinquents are to be dealt with by county courts of probate 
under a law passed in 1912. 

The institution for white boys, established eleven years ago, is in 
some real sense a reformatory. On a site of 575 acres, it has a fairly 
good school with limited vocational work along industrial lines, but 
unusual opportunities for agricultural training; commitments are for 
indefinite periods and a merit system for earning parole obtains. The 
so-called “reformatory” for negro boys is under the control of the State 
Penitentiary and is in no sense a reformatory. It is simply a juvenile 
prison on a big farm of over 2,000 acres. Boys under sixteen are 
admitted with definite sentence, or until they become of age. 
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In our colonial and early state history convicts were under county 
control exclusively, some being employed in workhouses. ‘The act 
creating our State Penitentiary and bringing all convicts under state 
control was passed in 1866; but before anything beyond the barest 
beginnings could be made the state went into the-eclipse of Reconstruc- 
tion, and not until 1876 was headway regained. ‘The state’s finances 
were depleted and present day ideas of the treatment of prisoners had 
not commanded general support. Consequently, despite misgivings, the 
contract lease system developed. To control the abuses that arose under 
this system many restrictive statutes were passed, and leasing convicts 
for work, either inside or outside the walls, became unattractive to con- 
tractors. Moreover, the system itself, the idea on which it was based 
and the intolerable conditions that developed under it, became so repul- 
sive to the people that public sentiment demanded its discontinuance. It 
does not now exist. A further cause for its decline has been the develop- 
ment of our county chain gang system, which was inaugurated thirty 
years ago. Convicts are now sentenced to work on the public roads in 
the counties in which they are convicted, and, in the alternative, to the 
State Peniteniary, regardless of the length of sentence. Fully 85 per 
cent. of our adult male convicts are thus employed under county control. 

The pardoning power rests entirely with the governor; our Board 
of Pardons is simply investigative and advisory to him. He may or may 
not submit to it requests for pardons; and he may accept or reject its 
recommendations. Since I have been governor, however, I have sought 
the counsel of the board in every case and have never acted contrary to 
its recommendations. 


We have no adequate system of parole. The law requires the 
State Penitentiary authorities to recommend convicts for parole by the 
governor, and, as just indicated, he may act at any time on his own 
initiative. But we have no system in the penal institutions of meriting 
parole, nor is there any means at the disposal of the goverrior for making 
proper preparation outside for the paroled prisoner or for following him 
up afterwards. Our law requires a reduction of one-tenth in the sen- 
tence of convicts for good behavior, but its administration is quite 
unsatisfactory. 


The State Supervisory Board 


With these conditions before you, permit me to outline the work of 
a department of charities and corrections for South Carolina. At least 
three fundamental principles underlie the work of such a state depart- 
ment: 

(1) Its immediate aims are: that the unfortunate persons con- 
cerned be properly cared for and socially helped; that the funds be 
wisely expended; that the institutions be well managed; that the public 
be kept informed; that all the work be properly co-ordinated, and that 
the best modern principles and practices prevail at every point. 
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(2) To this end the human in the institutions—whether criminal, 
pauper, defective—should be studied and interpreted in physical, mental, 
social, and moral terms, not merely in legal terms, and then treated 
accordingly, so as to effect his social recovery. 


(3) Its.ultimate purpose is nothing less than to abolish crime and 
pauperism. The means will be institutional and extra-institutional. 
However reformative and preventive the work of the institutions may 
become, these alone can never solve all the problems. Their work, with 
numerous studies by a supervisory board and other agencies, will develop 
social data defining preventive principles that must be applied both inside 
and outside the institutions. In such application the policy should be 
to co-operate with established agencies whenever possible, and to create 
new ones only when imperative. 


Administrative Boards 


To carry out the work of this department, I would have for South 
Carolina five boards, instead of seven as we now have. One, the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, would be supervisory, without 
administrative functions; the other four would be boards of adminis- 
tration controlling, respectively, the penal, correctional, charitable and 
mental hygiene institutions and work of the state. These five boards 
would be standardized in form and uniform in general policy; as new 


institutions are created they would be placed under the control of the 
proper board; and all institutions would be so articulated as to make 
easy such prompt transfer of inmates from one to the other as may 
become necessary. 


I would have each of these five boards consist of five members 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the senate for five-year 
terms, one term expiring each year, the members to receive no compen- 
sation, but simply traveling expenses. They would be removable by the 
governor for cause after hearing. Each board would elect a general 
superintendent who would hold office at its pleasure, be removable after 
hearing, and have power, in his discretion, to appoint and remove al! 
subordinates subject to the approval of his board. 


It is unnecessary to outline further the work of the state super- 
visory board, for I have in mind a Board of Charities and Correction: 
with the usual functions, except that the administrative duties that have 
been gradually assigned these agencies do not properly belong to them. 
This board would investigate private charities before they could be 
granted charters and would license them annually, such license to be 
revokable at any time for cause. 


The penal and correctional systems are familiar in their threefold 
purpose ; to recognize that the’ institutions exist as last resorts, and there- 
fore that we should prevent first offenders, so far as legitimate meant 
will make possible, from being sent to them at ail; to reform every 
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inmate capable of being reformed, and then to return him to society; 
to retain those committed as long as they are dangerous to society. 


In realizing these aims, I think we in South Carolina should abolish 
our county chain gang system and bring all convicted violators of state 
laws under state control. As the needs develop for reformatories for 
young men and young women first offenders, these should be provided: 
Our adult male convicts should be.employed mainly on the public high- 
ways and state farms, the farming being closely co-ordinated with the 
needs of all the state institutions for foodstuffs, etc. A proper working 
out of these plans would give a graded series of institutions and sim- 
plify problems of discipline. In this connection, I believe the work of 
the criminal courts should be judicial only, not both judicial and admin- 
istrative as now. 


The convict should be paid a fair wage for his labor and the excess 
over his maintenance paid to his dependents or used otherwise as deemed 
best by the Board of Penal’ Administration. It goes without saying, 
[ suppose, that probation, merited parole, educational and religious train- 
ing, with an indeterminate, or at least an indefinite, sentence law are 
essential. Our present Board of Pardons should be abolished and its 
duties transferred to the Board of Penal Administration. I think the 
pardoning power should be vested ultimately in the governor, but he 
should be forbidden to pardon except on recommendation by the Board 
of Penal Administration, and should have the right to veto its 
recommendations. 


Many of these principles apply to the correctional system also. 
Specifically, we should have combined juvenile and domestic relations 
courts in the more populous counties, and in the others the juvenile cases 
should be handled either by modifying present procedure in the magis- 
trate’s and circuit courts, or by enlarging the duties and powers of the 
probate courts. Parental responsibility for juvenile delinquency should 
be firmly dealt with, and parents able to do so should be compelled to 
support, in whole or in part, those of their children placed in correctional 
institutions. 

We should at once divorce our Negro Reformatory from Peni- 
tentiary control and put it under the same board that manages the 
institution for white boys, the laws governing these two institutions 
being made uniform. As we discover the needs and can do so, we should 
provide two more reformatories, one for white girls and the other for 
negro girls, all four institutions then developing under the same board. 
A graded series of cottages would facilitate discipline’ and reformation. 
For juveniles who have not earned parole by the time they ate 19 or 20 
years old, after having been in the correctional institutions three years 
or longer, provision should be made for their transfer to a reformatory 


for first offenders, or to such other state institutions as their cases may 
require, 
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The charity system, controlled by a State Board of Charity Admin- 
istration, should embrace all the tax-supported charity institutions and 
work of the state and of the several countiés. It would also direct the 
work of the overseers of the poor. It would comprise two bureaus— 
namely, the Bureau of Adult Poor and the Bureau of Children’s Guar- 
dians. Under the former would be conducted all the charity work with, 
and in behalf of, the adult poor. It would have authority to compel 
the several counties and districts to care for their own poor and stop 
the practice of “passing on.” Similarly, it would prevent other states 
from imposing on South Carolina, and local authorities in our state 
from unloading our poor on other states. The Bureau of Children’s 
Guardians would have functions similar to such bodies in other states. 
It would be the state’s agency for the care and placing of children, and 
would doubtless require a temporary home for detention, pending place- 
ment, and perhaps a supplemental orphanage. 

Our present county almshouse system should be abolished, the 
population re-classified and cared for in proper institutions, and a system 
of district hospital-homes developed, which should be supported pro-rata 
by the several counties comprised in the districts, and be of the nature of 
> homes for the aged-infirm and general hospitals for the poor 
sic 

The State Board of Mental Hygiene would supplant the board of 
regents of our State Hospital for the Insane and be given more power 
and duties. Its work would be to see that the insane, the epileptic, the 
feeble-minded, the inebriate, drug addicts, and pellagrins receive the most 
humane and scientific treatment possible under modern methods, includ- 
ing, of course, institutional facilities for their proper classification and 
laboratory equipment for scientific research work. It would be one of 
the state’s principal agencies in developing public opinion in matters of 
mental hygiene. It would control all tax-supported institutions for the 
classes named. The board’s staff should make mental examinations of 
all inmates of state institutions within a reasonable time after admis- 
sion, and thereafter as may be necessary and practicable, prescribing and 
directing their mental treatment. The staff should be advisory to the 
courts whenever it is feared persons under trial are mentally defective, 
‘and convicted persons suspected of being so afflicted should be placed 
in its custody for observation and such treatment as may prove necessary. 


Recent Achievements 


Thus far I have presented to you two pictures. The first portrays 
the actual conditions which faced our people three years ago, conditions 
of which they knew only in part, but whose presence they suspected, and 
the remedies for which they groped. The second confessedly contains 
much’ theory; maybe it is Utopian. However, we have charted our 
course and have embarked on our long voyage, the difficulties but chal- 
lenging our best. 
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May I, therefore, place before you a third picture, between the 
other two? It is painted only in part, and shows, in shadow, work pro- 
posed but not yet accomplished; in more definite outlines, measures 
actually passed and now being realized upon. In recent addresses to 
our lawmakers I have urged the passage of legislation along the follow- 
ing lines: 

To strengthen the supervisory powers of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections; to abolish our county chain gang system, 
bringing all convicted violators of state laws under state control; to 
repeal the laws creating and governing the contract lease system; to - 
create state boards of penal and correctional administration, as already 
outlined ; to divorce the Reformatory for Negro Boys from Penitentiary 
control, putting it under the correctional board; to abolish our county 
almshouses and establish district hospital-homes instead ; to create a State 
Training School for the Feeble-Minded. A bill to establish this insti- 


tution, carrying $60,000, has passed the house and is expected to receive 
favorable action in the senate next year. 


Of course, many of the ideas advanced are new to our people, who 
must have time to assimilate them.. But, as showing progress made 
during the past three years, let me state in briefest form some of the 
measures already passed: we have created a Tax Commission, a State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, and a Board of Conciliation to 
settle disputes between employer and employee; we have raised the child 
labor age to fourteen years; we are enlarging our reformatory for white 
boys, and we have recreated and reorganized the State Hospital for the 
Insane. 

I wish now to discuss but three of these enacted measures. First, 
regarding child labor. Child labor conditions have been steadily improv- 
ing during recent years, especially in textile plants. Since factory 
inspection began, six years ago, the number of children under sixteen 
years of age in the cotton mills has decreased 26 per cent., while none 
of those now employed are under twelve, and most of them are approach- 
ing fourteen. 

The federal child labor law, to which we have made our law con- 
form, allowing children from fourteen *o sixteen to work eight hours 
a day, will necessitate far-reaching and difficult readjustments, as our 
mills now work eleven hours for five days in the week and five hours for 
one day. Possibly these new laws will eliminate altogether the labor 
of children under sixteen. Certainly, a considerable strain upon our 
present educational system will develop because many of the children 
coming out of the mill this fall are children who left school in the 
third or fourth grades and will be unwilling to resume their school 
work with children younger than themselves. Special teachers will be 
dificult to provide and we have no statewide compulsory school attend- 
ance law. The new conditions will hasten statewide compulsory educa- 
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tion. At any rate, child labor has been a blight upon our state and | 
welcome the improvements that bid fair to develop under the new laws. 

Our State Board of Charities and Corrections was created in 19/5 
and has been generously supported. Like similar agencies in other states, 
this board is without administrative authority, purely visitorial and 
advisory, with general supervision over the penal, correctional, and 
charity work of the entire state, whether supported by public funds or 
by private philanthropy. It has announced and maintained a policy of 
sympathetic co-operation with officials in effecting better conditions. | 
have enjoyed close co-operation with this board and received much aid 
from it. Based upon this experience, it is my frank and deliberate con- 
viction that no governor nor legislature can rightly organize the public 
welfare work of a state without some agency to reveal to them the real 
conditions, to inform them of remedies employed elsewhere, and to 
create an intelligent public demand for the proyen best. 


State Hospital Reform 


During the several years before my election there was developing a 
widespread disapproval of the conditions in our State Hospital for the 
Insane. Repeated urgent recommendations by the governing bodies had 
secured little legislative response. From personal observations I found 
the physical condition of the institution itself was intolerable, if we were 


to consider the treatment of the unfortunate patients as a solemn duty 
dictated by humanity and charity. Their treatment was custodial rather 
than remedial, and under wretched conditions. 

Therefore, before my inauguration, I asked Dr. Thomas W. Sol- 
mon, medical director of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
to suggest a man well versed in the modern treatment of the insane to 
study the hospital in detail and advise as to its reorganization along the 
best lines. Accordingly, Dr. A. P. Herring, secretary of the Lunacy 
Commission of Maryland, made such an investigation, and I transmitted 
his report to the legislature during its 1915 session. In a few days the 
legislature in a body visited the hospital, seeing for themselves the con- 
ditions disclosed in the report. Before they adjourned they projected a 
four-year program of reorganization to cost $600,000 

The legislature found scattered through the four-story buildings 
more than 80 separate dining rooms with accompanying kitchens. There 
were in the white women’s ward alone 92 violent patients confined in 
cells. The fire hazard was awful, and the protection absolutely inade 
quate and inoperative. The fire hose could not be attached to the hydrant 
because they did not fit, and it was simply appalling to think what a 
terrible disaster would occur were fire to break out in the night time 
with only two nurses in charge of 92 patients. With an average popu- 
lation the year before of 1,738, the regular physicians who were giving 
all their time to the care of the patients had numbered only three, while 
three others had been serving on a part time basis. 
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Since that visit two congregate dining rooms and a central kitchen 
have been constructed ; the wards have been rebuilt and are being made 
fireproof ; the fire-fighting facilities are modern and roomy exterior exits, 
shut off by fireproof screens, are building on the ends of the wards. 
Mechanical restraint in the treatment of violent patients was eliminated 
more than a year ago, and every piece of apparatus removed from the 
wards. Hydrotherapy, warm packs, and other rational methods are 
now used instead. “Twenty-two nurses were added to the staff, and, 
besides the superintendent, who is himself a physician, ten physicians 
cive their entire time to the care of the patients, while several different 
specialists serve part time. Diversional occupation has been developed, 
until over 40 per cent of the patients are being so treated now. The 
notable savings through better business management have been put into 
improved medical and nursing service and diet. The effect of these 
and other improvements is seen in the fact that the death’ rate, now 12.1, 
is just about one-half what is was two years ago. 


In closing, may I tell you of some cases that have come under my 
personal observation, and that show the spirit of the institution today? 
When the plan was adopted of giving the patients diversional occupation, - 
they eagerly responded. ‘There was a painter who had been there for 
months but seemed to have no interest in anything. He lay supinely 
on his cot, a miserable little wooden bed. ‘The superintendent, Dr. 
William, approached him, talked with him, and asked him what he had 
done before, what his occupation had been. He said that he had been 
a painter. Dr. Williams then got a paint brush and asked him how he 
would like to do some painting around the place. The man sprang up, 
took the brush, and gladly went about his new found job. His im- 
provement began from that day and in four months he was discharged 
well in body and sound in mind. 

One of the helpers at the hospital was a young fellow from a 
nearby cotton mill village. He was put in charge of some epileptics, 
idiots, and feeble-minded. He conceived the idea that he might teach 
them something and then undertook the task. He tried to teach them 
their names and succeeded. He then taught them portions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the little “Now I lay me” that we learned at our mothers’ 
knees. At night, at their hour of retirement, they would voluntarily 
come to this young attendant, kneel down, and with their heads in his 
lap, like the children they were, repeat the children’s prayer, 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


One other case and I am done. There were a mother and five 
children afflicted with pellagra. One of the children, a little girl, became 
insane and had to be confined in the hospital. Her wretched condition 
beggars description. Owing to the advanced stage of the disease when 
she reached the hospital, her arms were peeling off, and as soon as you 
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touched her head the matter would ooze from her hair. The hospital 
took care of this little girl and treated her—the only place in the state 
to which she could have been sent. Under this treatment she began to 
improve. As her color returned and the flesh grew back, she won the 
\ affections of every one who came in contact with her. By and by she 
became a beautiful, healthy, pink cheeked little girl again, and the way 
she had bound herself about the hearts of those nurses and physicians was 
shown by the sincere tribute they paid her when the time came for her 
to go. All who could came to the front door, and when she cried as 
though her little heart would break over leaving her new found friends, 
they, too, turned away to hide the tears streaming down their cheeks. 

Surely a people who bring about such changes as these in fewer 
than three years can be relied upon, as rapidly as the needs demand and 
the resources pgrmit, to make realities of the program we have tried 
tonight to state. South Carolina will do it. 


Following Governor Manning’s address Mr. Albert Sidney John- 
stone, secretary of the State Board of Charities-and Corrections of South 
Carolina, was introduced. He explained briefly the unusual interest in 
welfare work which was represented in Governor Manning’s participa- 
tion in this distant Conference and in his personal sacrifice to make the 
institutions of South Carolina successful. ‘The steady improvement of 


these welfare agencies, Mr. Johnstone said, were due largely to the in- 
timate co-operation between the Governor and the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE AGED 


I. L. Nascher,t M. D., Chief of Clinic, Department of Internal 
Medicine, Mount Sinai Hospital Dispensary, New York 


There is probably no class of dependents whose welfare has been 
more completely neglected, who have received less scientific study and 
care, than the aged. The child dependent has the world for its guardian; 
the aged dependent is disowned by his own. There are scores of works 
dealing with the child in the home and in institutions; until recently 
there was not a single work considering the institutional care of the 
aged, not a journal of any kind sufficiently interested in the welfare of 
the aged to devote special space to this subject. 

So completely has the welfare of the aged as a scientific study been 
ignored that today there is not a home for the aged, so far as I know, 
in which the vital problem of the proper feeding of the aged is understood 
or even considered. As a rule their dietaries are arranged either hap- 
hazard on the guiding principle to get the most food for the least cost, 
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or else the dietaries are based upon the dietaries of institutions of a dif- 
ferent character. Yet it has been found that the aged require only 
about half of the amount of food, calculated in calories or food energy, 
that young, active individuals require and the proportions of the three 
classes of food are different. The aged require less than half of the 
protein class, the tissue-forming food such as meat, cheese, and white of 
egg. They require about half the amount of carbohydrates or energy- 
producing food. The principal foods of this class are the starchy foods 
and sugar. Of fat, the heat-producing food, they require almost as much 
as in earlier life. When the teeth fall out, food which must be masticated 
must either be omitted or else so prepared that it can be swallowed and 
digested without difficulty. The principal article of food that must 
be masticated is meat; almost all other foods can be crushed between 
the gums or between the tongue and hard palate, or can be brought 
into a semiliquid form. If meat is given at all after the teeth fall out 
it must be thoroughly boiled and chopped fine. There are physiological 
reasons why food should be in a liquid or mushy state when swallowed 
and why vegetables that contain a large amount of cellulose or woody 
fiber should be used. ‘The principal foods of this character are beets, 


carrots, onions, turnips, cabbage, the greens, like spinach, lettuce,’ kale 
sprouts, etc. 


Tea constipates and is therefore objectionable, as most aged persons 
suffer from constipation. Milk, the most healthful of all foods, con- 
tains a comparatively large amount of lime. In the young, lime is 
required for bone growth, but in old age the body retains the lime that 
is taken in excess of the body requirements, and it deposits the lime in 
the joints, making them stiff and hard, in the arteries producing arte- 
riosclerosis, and in other situations causing other disease conditions. Milk 
can be.used in small quantities, but as a beverage buttermilk is better. 
The only material difference between milk and buttermilk is in the fat 
content, milk containing 4.5 per cent fat, while buttermilk contains 
only 0.5 per cent; but buttermilk contains less lime. If time permitted 
we could in this way take up one food after another and show how we 
can apply scientific feeding to the aged, especially in institutions, and. 
how nr present haphazard mode of feeding is wrong, injurious, and 
wasteful. 


Let us consider for a moment what the problems are that we have 
to deal with in the institutional care of the aged. They are, from the 
sentimental standpoint, to make the inmates happy; from the broad, 
humanitarian standpoint, to keep them healthy and prolong their lives; 
from the practical, economic standpoint, to lessen the burden that they 
impose upon the community, by utilizing their economic possibilities 
and diminishing the cost of their maintenance. These problems are 
interrelated, and each must be considered in its relation to the others. 
Yet we find institutions in which only the economic side is considered 
without regard for the health and happiness of the inmates—where the 
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measures taken to secure the happiness of the inmates are detrimental 
to health and the question of cost is disregarded. 


The most important of the problems, and the one which has re- 
ceived the least consideration, is the utilization of the economic possi- 
bilities of the aged in institutions. While this is primarily an economic 
problem, it affects vitally the health and happiness of the inmates. In 
the New York City Farms Colony, which is a branch of the New York 
City Homes for the Aged and Infirm, there are about a thousand in- 
mates, male and female. Every one of these inmates except those in the 
infirmary is employed at some useful occupation. ‘The cobblers are in 
the shoeshop mending shoes and the tailors are in the tailorshop repairing 
clothing; the printers work in the printing office and the painters do 
the painting about the institution. Those having no trades work on the 
farm or in shops where skilled labor is not required, and those least 
capable do light work, such as setting the table and removing the dishes, 
or are employed as doorkeepers, gatekeepers, messengers, etc. They are 
urged, but not compelled, to work, and so thoroughly systematized is 
the work that almost all the labor about the institution, including the 
erection of buildings, is done by inmates. The practical results are: 
(1) the cost of maintenance is extremely low; (2) the inmates being 
employed, their minds are occupied with their work and not on regretful 
retrospection or gloomy forebodings; they are happy, since they feel 
that they are contributing toward their support and are not useless 
paupers; (3) being employed, they do not suffer from certain ailments 
that are due to inactivity and mental depression. We see in this insti- 
tution how the three problems, the sentimental, the humanitarian, and 
the economic, are interrelated, and the solution of the one solves the 
other two. 


Not far from the City Farms Colony is another home for the aged, 
one of the richest and most beautifully equipped institutions of the 
kind in the country. The inmates, most of whom are accustomed to 
hotel life, have there all the comforts of a good family hotel, midst ideal 
country surroundings. ‘The organization maintaining this institution 
has abundant funds and there is no need to practice strict economy; 
indeed, each inmate receives a couple of dollars a month for incidental 
expenses. Kind friends throughout the country do what they can to 
make the inmates, or guests as they are called, happy and contented. 
Yet these old people, who have made thousands, perhaps millions, of 
others happy, are not happy themselves. They are grateful for the free- 
dom from worry and care, and for a short time after their admission 
they are happy in their new surroundings. After a while the novelty 
wears off, the inactivity and sameness become monotonous. They have 
nothing to do but think and wait, as one inmate said; wait for the 
time when the good Lord would take them. 


I have heard similar expressions in other institutions. An inmate 
of a public almshouse, looking wistfully across the river where he could 
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see men working and children playing, said, “Give me something to do, 
to keep my mind off myself and death.” A relative who had been in 
a private home for the aged had the same complaint. “I do nothing all 
day but sit and think, think of my wasted past and of the dismal future. 
If I had something to do to keep my mind occupied, I would be satisfied.” 

Give them something to do to keep their minds occupied. In 
institutions where economy must be practiced and expenses must be kept 
down, give them work which they can do and which is now being done 
by paid employees. Or give them productive work which can be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the institution. In large institutions where 
there are many inmates representing many vocations, the work can be 
so systematized that all may be usefully employed and each one con- 
tribute some service which will lessen the expenses of the institution. 
It may be necessary to urge some to work, but most of the inmates 
will work willingly, if only to show that they are still able to earn some- 
thing, that they still possess self-respect and they do not want to be 
looked upon as worthless paupers. 

Systematic employment can be introduced in all classes of institu- 
tions for the aged, the nature of the work depending upon the character 
of the institution and the inmates, their mental and physical ability, 
and the facilities possessed by the institution for giving suitable employ- 
ment to the inmates. In public institutions where economy must be 
practiced, the primary object should be to stop leaks in the expense 
account by replacing paid employees. In other institutions inmates can 
either help in or about the institution or be engaged upon the manufac- 
ture of articles requiring little physical strength, and which can be 
disposed of for the benefit of the institution or themselves. Even in 
the richly endowed homes work can be provided which will be interesting 
and profitable. The ultimate benefit will be better health and greater 
happiness of the inmates beside a lessening of the burden of their support. 

An important factor in utilizing the working capacity of the inmates 
of institutions is the improvement of the vision through proper glasses. 
A very large proportion of aged persons need glasses, yet I have been 
told by inmates of homes that though they had defective vision their eyes 
were never examined, they had no glasses, and consequently they had 
not been able to read a book in years. This could easily be remedied 
at but little expense. 

The keynote of the treatment of aged persons is mental stimulation, 
to overcome the mental depression natural to the aged, especially those 
who are dependent upon others for their support. This mental stimu- 
lation, may be brought about through recreation or amusements, or 
through arousing an interest in the affairs of the day, or in agreeable 
work, or in a hobby, or in self or another, or in the institution itself. 
I saw this well exemplified in a home for aged pensioners near Vienna 
which I visited a few years ago. The inmates were proud of their insti- 
tution, and my guide took pains to show me how they helped each other 
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to keep their dormitories, dining rooms and other rooms, halls, and walks 
clean and neat. They were proud of the appearance of the shops and of 
the skill of the inmates who worked there. The men took pride in their 
appearance, and before going out they washed themselves and brushed 
their clothes, hats, and shoes. They had a band and an orchestra com- 
posed of inmates who gave occasional performances and always had 
appreciative audiences. Provision was made for their recreation; there 
was a well-stocked library, and a canteen was established for them on 
the grounds. The canteen was maintained from the proceeds of knick- 
knacks made by the inmates, of concerts by the band, contributions from 
visitors and a slight profit on the sale of things supplied by the canteen, 
all of which went into a common fund. Similar provision for the 
recreation of inmates could be made in all homes for the aged at but 
little cost. 

Nothing will stimulate pride in appearance and an interest in life 
as much as association with the opposite sex, and this applies to both 
sexes. There have been cases of improprieties in institutions where the 
sexes were not segregated, but these are so rare that this cause for segre- 
gation may be disregarded when we consider the benefits to be derived 
from the association of the sexes. It is a cruel hardship to separate old 
couples, especially when they are housed in the same building. I know 
a couple in an almshouse who had no opportunity to speak to each 
other for a year after they entered the institution, and they could see 
each other only from a distance at church services. The superintendent 
was persuaded to waive the rules and permit these old people to meet 
occasionally. The aged should, however, be segregated from the able- 
bodied, lazy individuals; also from cripples and especially from the 
insane.~ There are many factors connected with the housing and the 
construction of the buildings that influence the health, happiness and 
comfort of the inmates. There is no uniformity in the housing of the 
aged, even in the same class of institutions. In public institutions there 
are usually large dormitories; some have separate rooms holding from 
four to six, some have dormitories for men and small rooms for women. 
In some there are large dormitories, but married couples occupy cottages, 
each couple having one large room. This is not the mest economical, 
but it is the most satisfactory and humane method of keeping old couples 
together. Private institutions generally have rooms holding from one 
to six beds, but some have large dormitories. Where there are many 
inmates the cottage system requires much more ground, the initial cost 
is greater, the cost of maintenance is more, and the administration is 
more difficult than where all the inmates are housed in one or two 
buildings. It is, however, the ideal method of housing couples who can 
find in their own room a semblance of home, and for small institutions 

\which are not bound down by rigid economy and can afford to give 
‘each inmate a separate room. 

Custom, convenience, and civic pride favor the erection of large 
homes in the heart of the city, where they can be shown as monuments 
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of the city’s generosity. Such a situation disregards the fundamental 
problems in the institutional care of the aged; their health, their happi- 
ness and the cost of their maintenance. I regret that the time at my 
disposal does not permit me to discuss this factor in the welfare of the 
aged at length. I have found many faults in the construction of the 
buildings for housing the aged. Architects and builders do not take 
into consideration the many ailments of the aged, and this oversight 
is responsible for much distress among the inmates. Aged persons gen- 
erally suffer from shortness of breath and many have heart disease. 
If there is no elevator in the building, dining rooms, dormitories, sleeping 
rooms, and toilets should be so placed that these sufferers will not be 
obliged to climb two or three flights of stairs to reach their beds or the 
toilet. Owing to the frequency of bowel, kidney, and bladder diseases 
among the aged and the urgency of the use of the toilet in such cases 
there should be toilets on each floor. Insufficient and badly placed 
toilets form one of the most glaring faults in many institutions. 

Another fault in many institutions is poor washing facilities, espe- 
cially baths. Aged persons generally dread the tub bath, owing to the 
difficulty in getting in and out of the tub. Stout, weak old women often 
find it impossible to get out of the tub without assistance. Shower 
baths, spray baths or specially constructed tubs will obviate this difficulty. 

Every institution, however small, should have an infirmary ward 
and a separate room to which dying patients can be removed. ‘There 
is nothing more depressing or harrowing to a sick old person than*to 
witness the death struggle of a neighbor. 

In winter, beds should be warmed before inmates retire. If there 
are any who suffer from bronchitis they will begin to cough as soon 
as they enter a cold bed, and they may keep the whole dormitory awake 
for hours. Many persons cannot sleep in a cold bed until the heat from 
their body has warmed the bed sufficiently to make it comfortable. As 
there is much less radiation of heat from the body of an old person than 
there is from the body of a young, active person, it takes much longer to 
warm the bed. Owing to poor circulation old people generally have 
cold feet and many cannot sleep until their feet are warmed. In one 
institution the inmates receive woolen bed socks on retiring. In another 
institution where many of the inmates complained of cold feet, cold 
beds, and insomnia, the superintendent at my suggestion brought a 
number of empty mineral water jugs from the cellar. These were filled 
with hot water and each inmate upon retiring placed a jug in his bed, 
and when he got into bed he pushed the jug down to the foot of the 
bed and thus kept his feet warm. 

It is not possible within the time limit to take up the many factors 
that contribute to the health and happiness of inmates of institutions, 
but I will mention a few things that impressed me in my visits to homes 
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for the aged. In one where the inmates were paired so that each one 
had a companion, the companion of one had paralysis and the othe: 
gradually acquired through unconscious mimicry the dragging step of 
paralytic. It was necessary to employ harsh measures before he was 
cured of the habit. I have seen tremors and a lisp acquired in the same 
way. Many old persons have bromidrosis or bad-smelling perspiration. 
Where many such sufferers congregate they give off a very offensive 
odor, but persons who are constantly around them become accustomed to 
the odor and disregard it. To visitors it may be so repulsive that they 
cannot be near the sufferers, and they lose interest and sympathy for 
them. Many of the minor ailments of the aged are neglected because 
they are supposed to be due to old age, and nothing can be done for old 
age. This is as much the fault of physicians who do not understand 
senile ailments as of those who have charge of the aged. This, however, 
is a matter for the medical profession to take up, but there is little like- 
lihood that the medical profession will take up seriously the conservation 
of the aged unless there is a public demand for it. And before the 
general public will make such a demand it will be necessary to rouse 
the public conscience to the realization of its neglect of the aged. 

I have only skimmed over my subject, omitting many important 
features, laying stress only upon the one feature, the utilization of the 
economic possibilities of the aged in institutions. I hope that I have 
been able to show that the institutional care of the aged deserves thorough 
in®estigation, so that we may be able to correlate and solve the various 
problems that I have pointed out. There are features in many institu- 
tions that can be applied generally to advantage, but at the present time 
there is no uniformity, no standard, no guide to point out what is best 
and why. There is no doubt in my mind that a thorough investigation 
will result in revolutionizing our present methods of caring for the 
aged. Instead of forcing them into the humiliating, degrading position 
of being paupers of the almshouse, wé will look upon them as we look 
upon the child in the asylum or the patient in the hospital, as inmates 
of homes for the aged; we will look upon them with pity instead of 
scorn, with sympathy instead of indifference. We will learn how to 
conserve their usefulness so that they will not be so heavy a burden 
upon the community, and may even become an asset instead of the 
positive liability that they are at present. In public institutions we wil! 
learn how to conserve their happiness by making the institution a home 
and not a prison. In public and private institutions we will learn how 
to instill self-respect, arouse hope and stimulate ambition, instead of 
killing every spark of self-respect, hope, and ambition that the aged 
dependent may have when he enters his final refuge. In all we will 
learn how to increase the happiness, promote the health and prolong 
the lives of those to whom we owe, in gratitude, our best endeavors. 
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STANDARDS OF ALMSHOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis Bardwell, Inspector of Almshouses, State Board of Charity, 
Boston 


Those of us whose business it is to deal with the affairs and manage- 
ment of institutions usually approach the subject through the main hall- 
ways; I feel that we would get further and see clearer if we came into 
the institution at the inmates’ entrance and saw things from their point 
of observation. 

We will say, then, that you and I for reasons various, which may 
or may not be beyond our control, have come to that epoch in our lives 
when we are obliged to ask for assistance from public sources. Perhaps 
we have always been of those who have fought poverty and lived among 
those as poor or poorer than ourselves, herein we are fortunate, or we 
may have been of those whose younger days knew prosperity and only 
through loss of our natural supporters and unfortunate circumstances 
have come to the point when existence can only continue by the aid of 
public relief. Whatever the cause of our dependence, the main point 
stands: we must be cared for at public expense, and by those in authority 
it is deemed best that we should be admitted to the almshouse. 

When I have made application and been accepted I have a right to 
expect certain things pertinent to my comfort, welfare, and care. What 
they are I shall state and shall suggest how the almshouse administration 
may provide them. First, I have a right to demand the common neces- 
sities—shelter, personal cleanliness, food, clothing, and medical attend- 
ance; second, I have a right to ask for the following comforts—kindly 
attendance, quiet and decent quarters, reasonable freedom from objec- 
tionable fellow inmates, the opportunity of receiving visits from friends; 
third, I hope to receive some form of recreation, the pleasure of at- 
tendance at religious services at least monthly, employment suited to my 
age and physical condition, the right to protest, without detriment to 
myself against any hardship I may feel that I am forced to bear. 

I realize the first day of my sojourn in the almshouse that I am 
in a changed environment, and I hope I am reasonable enough to realize 
that the home exists, not for myself alone, but for all of us who accept 
the aid of the authorities. 

First, then, I demand as_my right, shelter. This means the alms- 
house building. If my community is prosperous, I shall enjoy comforts 
and luxuries I have seldom had. If the community is poor even then I 
shall probably be housed as comfortably as I have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to be. So much has been said and written on various types of 
almshouses that I do not feel called upon to discuss at any length alms- 
house plans or construction. Briefly, we need a building, properly heated, 
allowing for separation of sexes, ample fire protection and fire escapes, 
well-equipped kitchen and laundry, well-arranged sleeping quarters, in- 
telligently planned sanitary conveniences, an assembly room, or dining- 
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room large enough to use for an assembly room, rest rooms for the 
women and smoking rooms for the men, adequate hospital accommoda- 
tions, provisions for the superintendent, and above all, proper, comfort- 
able quarters for the employees. I emphasize the latter because its lack 
is the cause of inefficient and constantly changing help, a serious detri- 
ment to proper almshouse administration. 

The smaller the house, the more certain that it is really a home, 
and the larger, the surer it is to be just an institution. One adamant 
rule, large or small—the house must be clean, eternally, chemically, if 
necessary, but absolutely clean. It must be properly heated, and by that 
I mean we must not lose sight of the fact that people 72 years old 
consider a temperature of 72 degrees chilly. It should be, in larger 
institutions, provided with real ventilation, a constant change of air, 
and reasonably free from drafts. 

Beds should be standard iron, mattresses comfortable, with blankets 
and not comforters. Benches, except for able-bodied men, are not furni- 
ture. Every old man and woman should be provided with a comfort- 
able chair. “Trivial,” you say, but you are not an inmate. I have to sit 
on that uncomfortable bench hours a day. And while we are on the 
little things that to the inmate are big things, let me urge that in the 
women’s dining room, at least, small tables be provided. 

Personal Cleanliness: ‘There should be generous provision for 
lavatories, and individual towels are requisite. Bathing should be 
systematic and intelligently supervised. Clothing: That inmates are prop- 
erly clothed is only the beginning of the clothing proposition. I am abso- 
lutely against uniforms for almshouse inmates; I mean the type of 
clothing lacking individuality and branding the wearer as a public 
charge. Provision must be made in every almshouse for proper storage 
facilities, for the care of winter clothing during the summer, for clean- 
ing, mending, and, if the institution is of sufficient size, for making 
clothing. It should be a hard-and-fast rule in every institution that, no 
new article is issued until the remnants of the article to be replaced are 
produced and destroyed. This is one potent factor in controlling waste. 
Inmates have a right to expect clothing suited to their condition, occupa- 
tion, if any, age, and the climate. - For example, properly fitted shoes 
are a right. 

Food: What shall the standard be? A sufficient amount of well- 
cooked nutritious food, varied and suited to the condition of the con- 
sumers. Invalids and the sick should have the advantage of a dietary 
provided by the physician. 

A large institution is forced to employ the services of one particular 
physician. However, I feel that this should not mean that certain cases 
should not be allowed to have visits, at the public expense, from their own 
practitioner. ‘There is criticism, from time to time, of the city or county 
doctor, and especially if he is a part of a political structure or working on 
a small per capita charge. As an almshouse inmate I am entitled to good 
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medical attendance, and I look to the administration to furnish the same 
standard as they employ in their own families. If I am seriously ill, I 
should not be turned over to the care of other inmates, but I have a 
right to demand proper nursing. 

Shelter, food, clothing, personal cleanliness, medical attendance: 
these things I demand. 

Second, I have a right to ask for kindly attendance. ‘The selection 
of a superintendent and matron is no easy task for the poor directors. 
But the proper selection having been made, the problem of administra- 
tion as far as the directors are concerned comes down to adequate super- 
vision. 

Whatever else a warden may possess in executive ability, he must 
be honest and kindly. We can get along without many other good 
qualities, but these two must be evident. It is well that he should be 
industrious, just, and economical. Even a moderate drinker should not 
be considered for the position. If a superintendent cannot be trusted 
with the purchasing end of the institution he should not be held respon- 
sible for an excessive per capita cost. He should do the buying and he 
should be held responsible. He should have the employing and dis- 
charging of his assistants and be responsible for them. In a word, he 
must be the responsible head of the institution, and unless he is, the 
success of the institution is never assured. The matron must be a woman 
who has lost her temper for all time, a good manager, and, in a word, 
a mother to the inmate family. 

The administration must be conducted for the proper care of the 
inmates. The institution exists for its inmates, not for one type, one 
group, but as is best for all. Proper care should never be subordinate to 
mere economy—that is, a parsimonious administration is seldom efficient, 
and the best possible care is in reality true economy. 

We hear a good deal these days on the proper grouping of alms- 
house types. Shall it be according to age, according to physical or 
mental handicap, according to creeds, or races, or what? When I am an 
almshouse inmate I want to be placed in a group with whom I can 
congenially mix. I protest, should I chance to be a cripple, at being 
lodged with cripples, fed with cripples, always associated with them. I 
want an optimistic outlook even in an almshouse. I want to be allowed 
to mingle with kindred spirits. Why change the social status of the 
world because I am within almshouse walls? The only successful 
grouping I have ever seen was along the above described lines and in 
most cases was the result of natural selection on the part of the inmates 
themselves. I am speaking from the inmates’ standpoint. 

As to visits, I expect to be able to receive my friends, if I have any 
left when I am an inmate, at least once a fortnight. In most almshouses, 
why do they not come oftener? It is necessary in large institutions to 
have visiting hours, usually from two to four o’clock one afternoon a 
week. Did it ever occur to you that my friends are working hard at 
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those hours every afternoon so that they may not be obliged to join 
me here permanently? Why not allow visiting from one to five ever 
Sunday and every holiday? Because that time is not convenient to the 
superintendent and the assistants? Well, whose almshouse is it? 


Third, I have said what I have a right to demand, also what I have 
a right to ask for or expect. Now comes what I hope to receive. 


The legal responsibilities of the authorities are to provide proper 
care and alleviate distress. Beyond that all is moral obligation, based 
on the conscience of the community. More and more we emerge from 
fixed rules, and as certain types formerly inmates are now being cared 
for in other institutions and the almshouse population is slowly becoming 
standardized in most states, methods are coming into vogue that twenty 
years back would have been impossible. Now the almshouse inmate 
expects more of the administration, and in progressive communities 
usually gets it. There is always the brake on the car of progress. The 
chief obstacle is the citizen who denounces a heating plant as too lux- 
urious ; then he protests against bathrooms, nurses, electric lights; he has 
much to say against the introduction of elevators in the older high build- 
ings; his stock phrase is, “It’s too good for a poorhouse and those who 
go there.” Often he has a reason for his stand, and that reason lies in 
the unbusinesslike method of admission, in the lack of investigation, and 
in the lack also of a systematic housecleaning. He sees only the one man 
or woman personally known to him, whose life has been a riotous failure, 
and whose mental or physical collapse has necessitated custodial care; 
or he is acquainted, as we all are, with the winter inmate, who has to be 
outfitted at public expense, fed, and nursed, only to resume his usual 
summer career of fleeing from work. My friend the obstructionist, how- 
ever, becomes a valuable ally when.some unfortunate old man or woman 
in whom he is interested becomes an almshouse inmate. It is the same 
obstructionist who then demands things heretofore impossible, because 
they mean happiness for his particular friend. 


I, as an inmate, want recreation, work, religious services, and the 
right to report abuses and not suffer for so reporting. I think it should 
be the duty of the ‘superintendent, ‘with the strong backing of the 
directors, to enlist the co-operation of various church societies and fra- 
ternal orders so that entertainments may be provided for the almshouse 
people, talks, concerts, simple treats, and in some cases moving pictures. 
I believe that every almshouse should have its Christmas observance, 4 
tree, little remembrances and gifts, and above all the Christmas spirit 
that to many poor old people banishes for a time the feeling of complete 
dependence. Men and women should be provided with games, papers, 
magazines, etc. I know one almshouse that provides a car ride and 
annual picnic, and another where a lady of the community opens her 
home for a whole day and entertains the old ladies. Such events pro- 
vide pleasant anticipation and hours of wonderful memories, and are 4 
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cood investment in almshouse administration, as is anything that brings 
about the spirit of contentment. 


We have not advanced rapidly in the matter of providing variety 
of labor for almshouse inmates. There is-a strong sentiment against the 
manufacture for sale of articles that would compete with legitimate 
trade—pauper competition. ‘This, however, should not prevent light 
work, suited to their age and physical condition, being provided for the 
inmates. The work test is a good indicator of character, and it is but 
human in the average superintendent to stretch the rules to their utmost 
to favor the willing and cheerful worker. For the women there is 
always the family mending, general cleaning, ironing, assistance in the 
kitchen and in the hospital department of the larger institutions. How- 
ever, it is surprising to note how few women who become almshouse 
inmates are able to use the needle. In some instances we find a little 
money earned by knitting, quilt-making, rug-making, and the like. 

It is the task of the intelligent superintendent to fit the inmate to 
the proper kind of labor, nor should he forget that the shoemaker of the 
world may by preference forsake his last and become a good farmhand. 
Beyond community labor, that is, the tasks performed for the benefit of 
all in the institution,—the field for men is limited. Some men bring 
their trades with them and prefer to continue them, but they are few. 
Perhaps this is because a majority of the men inmates come from the 
ranks of unskilled labor. Some men acquire the knack of making things 
easily, and if any encouragement is offered an industry will be estab- 
lished. If this is the case, a definite policy should be established. Articles 
must be sold through the office and visitors not importuned to buy. The 
money may revert to the maker if he or she can be trusted with it; if 
not, it can go into a community fund to be used to purchase extras for 
the hospital ward, for the Christmas dinner, for new records for the 
phonograph, or what not. At present this work is universally considered 
recreation, there being no obligation on the inmates’ part. And, as 
previously mentioned, it is doubtful if the public would approve of 
workhouse methods in the average almshouse. 

It is always a hard task to convince the average citizen that every 
almshouse inmate should do something, be it ever so little, as his bit 
for the community welfare. There is no question of the benefit to all 
concerned of such a measure, and without question most superintendents 
will report that in almshouses where a system of labor is properly handled 
complaints are few. I am not to give the impression, however, that 
all work should be done by inmate labor; it has its limitations. 

If I am an inmate of an almshouse housing over a hundred in- 
mates, I feel that religious services should be held at least monthly, 
preferably weekly. If the management will not arrange for such 
services at the home, then, if I am able and can be trusted I should be 
allowed to go to church, If I have friends or relatives who are able to 
do so and care to have me visit them for a week or more and I am able 
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to go, I should be allowed to go, but I should not be allowed to go if it 
has a detrimental effect upon my conduct when I return. 

I want the right to protest to the directors or higher authorities 
against the fact that I am made to bear hardship or conditions unneces- 
sarily harsh, without suffering additional discomfort because of the com- 
plaint. It is here that I feel it is the duty of the state to step in, no 


_ matter in what capacity the state board serves, whether it be to govern 


or to supervise. I believe all complaints should be investigated. I know 
from experience that only a small proportion of the complaints are just 
and founded on fact, but I also know that the few honest complaints need 
speedy adjustment, and I feel that the administration should allow free 
complaint and avoid public scandal. 

A heralded official inspection is useless as an investigation of actual 
conditions, and an inmate during such inspection has little or no chance 
to state his case to a visiting official. We hear on all sides the deprecia- 
tion of “pauper evidence.” I have found that “pauper evidence” is apt 
to be as reliable as ordinary evidence, and if the cause be just, even if 
crudely revealed, still convincing. I most certainly detest investigations 
of the pyrotechnic variety. They do more harm than good, frighten the 
inmates, hamper the superintendent, and end in the usual pail of white- 
wash, with the abuses still existing. Investigations carried on by volun- 
teer committees, composed of individuals zealous in the desire to stamp 
out wrong but ignorant of almshouse inmates or almshouse conditions, 
knowing little of standards, bring havoc to the administration and at 
times force open insubordination, a condition that may take years to 
eradicate and make it all the harder for both inmate and administration. 
It is wise, then, to leave investigations to the directors or the state. 

I do not believe any institution can be rightly managed without 
suitable rules and regulations, properly enforced but handled with some 
degree of elasticity. I believe that no man or woman inmate should be 
allowed to become a leader of discontent, and it is the wise superintend- 
ent who can see the small cloud on the horizon and prepare for the 
tornado. It is here the individuality of the official counts. I have found 
that the superintendent who in the good American style “kids ’em along” 
usually averts disaster, rather than the one who by hasty drastic action 
forces trouble. All administration should be based on dealings with 
reasonable inmates, and because many inmates are unreasonable | have 
advocated elasticity in enforcing rules. I feel that too often we fail to 
appreciate fully an inmate’s position because we refuse to get into his 
place and judge conditions from his position. 

As long as the inmate population varies in type, as it does in the 
different states, it is difficult to set a definite standard. Only when we 
all agree upon the types that should rightly form the almshouse family 
can any true standardization be defined. Nor can it be forgotten that 
the standard for the small almshouse is quite different from that for 
the large institution, and it is doubtful if one standard can be laid down 
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that will cover the two, except in the fundamentals. The first problem 
would be standard types, then standard laws. Are we to continue the 
almshouse, or are we to establish in its place the infirmary? The 
drift is toward the latter. As far as I can see the almshouse types of 
today are (after putting upon the state or county the care of the crim- 
inal, the mental defective, and the child) the chronic sick, the aged, 
cases of mild mental defect, the crippled- and blind unable to earn a 
living, the children awaiting placement, the non-producer whose pecu- 
liarities prevent self-support, the winter intruder, and of these, event- 
ually, the winter intruder is bound to go.. Where most institutions care 
for one type, the almshouse cares for many, so are its problems multiplied. 

There should be uniformity in laws, at least in as far as the 
following: criminals should not be committed to an almshouse; all 
inmates should be required to perform labor as far as their ages and 
physical condition will allow; acute alcoholics should be forbidden the 
almshouse unless its equipment is such as to permit of their being isolated 
and receiving hospital care; children should not be taken for a period 
exceeding sixty days, and then should be kept separate from other in- 
mates; married couples should be allowed the comfort of each other’s 
society during the day time at least. 


If groups based on these types and administration carried out under 
the provisions of law as outlined above could be combined, standards 
could be devised. From the inmate’s standpoint he certainly has a just 
grievance if anyone ard everyone who does not just fit into some other 
place is forced into the almshouse family. It is also true that little at- 
tempt is made to reinstate inmates in occupations when self-support can 
be acquired. Of course, the larger the institution the more easily an 
individual gets lost and the less is his chance of getting back into an 
independent position. But it is the large institution which needs proper 
investigating facilities to determine the feasibility and advisability of dis- 
charging. No institution is doing its part unless someone will undertake 
effort with the individual, and I believe such effort is a measure of 
economy. To be a success it takes work, and hard work on the part of 
an investigator who is willing to forgive an endless number of times 
and to whom discouragement is an unknown word. Perhaps this is 
because, as compared with other kinds of dependents, we have considered 
the average almshouse cases as unpromising, if not hopeless. It is 
probable that among men admitted for the first time at least one quarter 
could be assisted to independence and future admission postponed. With 
women it is different. Few women, unless rightly to be considered in- 
mates, apply for admission, and usually their entrance is due to the fact 
that they have ceased to be earners. And in some cases it is difficult to 
retain women who, the authorities feel, should not be surrendered from 
the custodial care furnished in an institution. 

The almshouse has suffered from the fact that little attempt has 
been made at housecleaning. Had we been as zealous with its inmates 
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as with the dependent families under our care we could, under usual 
standards, assume that we had done our full duty, but when a case is 
admitted to the almshouse the investigator who has followed it usually 
sighs and writes “Finis” on the record, and it is closed. 

I have confined myself to the institution, and purposely, because the 
problem of the farm end belongs to the department of agriculture. | 
have made many mental notes, however, relative to the farm end of the 
institution, and I am bound to say I find myself damning with faint 
praise the mixing of agriculture and the care of the indoor poor. The 
decadence of the farm dates back, in Massachusetts, to the time the insane 
were turned over to the care of the state. This caused a lack of labor 
and consequently an increased cost in farm expenses. However, it must 
be added, in justice to the threefold county institution, that is, the organi- 
zation handling the poor, the insane, and the petty criminals—that a 
farm is a necessity and a big factor in practical employment and eco- 
nomical management. But I am swinging to the idea that the present 
conditions are such that the infirmary is gradually taking the place 
of the almshouse. ‘This is but natural; the poor farm succeeded the 
workhouse, the almshouse or home for the aged succeeded the poor 
—_ and now the hospital or infirmary is bound to succeed the alms- 

ouse. 
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SUPERVISION AND LICENSING OF PRIVATE CHARITIES 


Robert W. Kelso, Secretary, State Board of Charity, Boston, 
Leader of Discussion 


1. Mr. Kelso:—There are in active operation throughout the sev- 
eral United States at least 15,000 incorporated charities. They have 
well up toward $2,000,000,000. in capital funds. That sum, if well 
administered according to high standards of skill, is a great force for 
social betterment. If ineffectively handled under a system that does 
not tend upward toward good standards of service, it will be largely 
wasted and the good purpose of the donors defeated. If dishonestly 
handled, it is worse than nothing; it becomes a menace to the public 
weal. 

This field of charitable endeavor is teeming with citizens who 
seek earnestly for social advancement. An increasing number of them 
are skilled and able to analyze their problem. Some of them have little 
more than good intention; their experience is nothing; their skill and 
capabilities are nil; their effectiveness zero. And there are others who 
are predatory; they live upon the charitable agency, appropriating its 
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benefits to themselves, pretending falsely that their purpose is charity. 
It is a vast heterogeneous mass of citizenship, the good, the bad, the 
indifferent, thrown in together with no division fences which the 
public at large is able to recognize. 

What is the status of that great charity group? What is its rela- 
tionship to the sovereign, or government? Is a private charity a public 
trust? To whom do its vast capital funds belong? Do they con- 
stitute a trust for the indefinite public? If they do, is the charity director 
a trustee of public funds? And is he, as such, accountable to the 
government? 

These are questions falling within the scope of this discussion. 

Does the development of chamber of commerce endorsement sys- 
tems indicate a need in the community for protection against wrongful 
or inefficient charitable enterprises? Is it the function of the govern- 
ment to hold charitable agencies to an account of their husbandry? If 
it is, has our popular form of government the strength to accomplish 
such oversight without depressing the standards of excellence in the 
enterprise without putting politics -into charitable relief? 

If the government should supervise, what is the best method of 
doing it? Shall it be permissive inspection as in Massachusetts, or by 
license, as with children’s agencies in Ohio? Shall an annual accounting 
be required as in Massachusetts, without strict enforcement; or should 
it be a thorough-going system of accountability and governmental regu- 
lation with penalties that mean something? 

In order to block off the discussion a little, but at the same time 
to give each speaker freedom to choose his point of view, we shall 
view the topic in the light of the two main sub-heads :— 

(a) Should private charitable undertakings be supervised by public 

authority ? 

(b) If so, how should it be carried out? 

2. James L. Fieser, manager of the Social Service Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio.: —The Chamber of Commerce of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has for over nine years given serious consideration to ways of 
insuring the best use of contributions to private agencies in the city. This 
culminated in February in the creation of a social service bureau in the 
organization with the former superintendent of the Associated Charities 
as manager. For the present he continues as secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Philanthropic Council, a delegate body representing the social 
agencies of the city. This relationship provides thorough co-operation 
from the start between these bodies and the Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee of twelve representative business men. ‘The president of the 
Central Philanthropic Council is ex-officio a merhber of the chamber’s 
committee and the chamber has three delegates to the Central Philan- 
thropic Council. 

The new Social Service Bureau’s title is intentionally broad, so that 
any social problem may be assigned to it. It has already been the admin- 
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istrative agent in conducting a Red Cross membership campaign netting 
over 28,000 members and in raising almost $400,000 for the Red Cross 
War Fund. It has aided in properly starting chapter activities. It led 
the successful fight for a city-state employment office, aided in ridding the 
city of pernicious street carnivals, and helped secure a better ordinance 
against street begging. It has advised employers on industrial welfare 
programs and aided generally in putting over the social idea. 

The war has led the Bureau to take up appeals for war charities 
first, with the result that such giving has been more intelligent than 
formerly. Growing out of this chain letters and raising money by en- 
closing tickets for which the recipient is asked to return money, have 
been disapproved. 

Before issuing an approved list of private agencies, the staff is mak- 
ing a preliminary survey of the entire field, taking up the inquiry both 
from the standpoint of the individual organization and the related field, 
maternity homes, settlements, health or whatever it may be. This will 
reveal specific defects as well as unmet portions of the field. Standing 
committees of the Central Philanthropic Council working for higher 
standards will help in this work. 

The Children’s Welfare Department of the Board of State Charities, 
in licensing children’s agencies will also be an important factor. At the 
outset administrative difficulties may develop at this point. An agency 
may receive the approval of that department and the State Board of 
Health from their standpoints and at the same time not be approved by the 
Chamber of Commerce because the field is already covered and existing 
agencies are inadequately supported. These must be met. It is clear, 
however, ‘that the power of the Board of State Charities to investigate 
agencies before incorporation should be extended. 

3. Esther Eaton, Children’s Welfare Department, Ohio Board of 
State Charities, Columbus, Ohio: In answer to the question, “Is the 
need of state supervision of private charities greater than the need of 
supervision of public charities?” I would say that it is. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. In the first place, an unnecessary private charity 
is more likely to spring into being. The initial investigation made by the 
state nips in the bud many a fake charitable enterprise by which private 
individuals mean to profit. One case in Ohio was that of a colored man 
and his wife who were about to take over a children’s home formerly 
managed by an aged colored woman in a thoroughly irregular manner. 
The man had deserted his first wife and family to marry his second wife 
and had been before the court for non-support. The scheme was a 
begging scheme to mulct the respectable citizens of the community. 
The state, through its initial investigation, may direct efforts into right 
channels, at the same time eliminating duplication of work in a field al- 


_ ready covered. The direction and guidance of the charitable impulse is 


one of the most important functions of state supervision. ‘There is a 
third reason why public supervision of private charities is desirable. Pri- 
vate charities are apt to be less responsible to the public conscience than 
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public charities. ‘This is not said without reservation for the greatest 
neglect of children found in Ohio child-caring institutions coming under 
the supervision of the Ohio Board of State Charities has been in county 
children’s homes, and not in private institutions. 'When tax-payers are 
alive to the abuse in a public institution, wrongs are righted; the dif- 
ficulty is in arousing the public from the lethargy of indifference to the 
problems of their dependent children which has allowed such abuses to 
accumulate. In the private institution, however, the public has no re- 
dress, as the control is vested frequently in a small group of people who 
may not in any degree appreciate the responsibility of their trusteeship. 
The methods of administering public supervision of private charities should 
be carefully studied. It is not fair to demand as much or as immediate 
results as in the case of the public institution. The more personal the 
work of the inspector, the better will be the results. A formal inspection 
followed by a formal report will too often rear a barrier of opposition 
to the inspecting body in the minds of the superintendent and trustees of 
the institution. 

4. Rev. John R. Maguire, Professor of Sociology, St. Viator Col- 
lege, Bourbonnais, Ill.: While agreeing in very large measure with the 
opinions expressed by the preceding speakers, I would like to add a few 
remarks to this interesting discussion. I regret very much that Dr. 
Kerby is not here to speak on this subject, as it is one to which he has 
given much thought and study, but in his absence I will express my per- 
sonal opinion. No one will deny the unfortunate necessity there is for 
a certain amount of state supervision of private charitable institutions and 
undertakings. Such supervision is only an extension of the police power 
of the state, exercised to protect its weaker citizens, and to guard against 
fraud and deceit. We all know that from time to time dishonest per- 
sons masquerade under the fair name of charity to defraud the well- 
meaning public, and that even honest but short sighted persons carried 
away by unintelligent zeal establish institutions totally incompetent for 
the work they are supposed to do. To protect the public from such 
evils a certain amount of state supervision is necessary, and to such super- 
vision no intelligent student of social conditions will object. Today, 
however, there is a dangerous and regrettable tendency to carry this 
supervision altogether too far. We no longer believe in the exploded 
adage, ““The king can do no wrong,” but we seem inclined to fall into 
the correlative blunder that the state can do no wrong: Unfortunately 
the state is neither impeccable nor infallible, and it may make serious 
mistakes in this matter. The state should not extend its interference 
with “private charitable institutions further than determining that they 
are worthy charities, and that they do their work adequately. For this 
purpose the state may well establish a certain minimum standard of 
efficiency; but it should not set up altogether factitious and debatable 
standards, just because they happen to be the vogue, or because certain 
sociologists think these should be the standards. For example, while I 
personally believe in the cottage plan institution for handling children, 
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I think it would be an unwarranted encroachment on the part of the state 
to declare that all child caring institutions should be built on the cottage 
plan. ‘The state again should not interfere with the internal discipline 
and methods of administration of institutions, so long as it is certain that 
the health and temporal welfare of the inmates is sufficiently secured. 
Furthermore, I think it would be regrettable if the state should take any 
steps towards the elimination of private charities and institutions, and 
take all such work unto itself. I know state institutions which in many 
respects fall far below the standards of some private institutions, in 
which evils are tolerated, which, if they existed in private institutions, 
would raise a storm of protest over the entire country. In saying this 
I do not mean any criticism of the noble men and women who administer 
such institutions, who are the impotent and indignant victims of intoler- 
able political conditions; but I instance them to show that in some in- 
stances the state is no better fitted to conduct charitable institutions than 
are private individuals and organizations. Both private and state in- 
stitutions are necessary, both can work together; and Heaven forbid that 
the day should ever come when the state will eliminate private institu- 
tions altogether. Intelligent supervision of private institutions will be 
welcomed by every one; unintelligent, autocratic and impertinent in 
terference on the part of the state is intolerable. 

5. Mr. Kelso:—We come now to the conclusion of our discussion. 
Should private charitable enterprises be supervised by public authority? 
If so, how should that supervision be carried out? 

Those who have spoken today are unanimous in their opinion 
that charitable enterprises should be supervised. They feel that the 
public is vitally concerned with the social process which organized 
charity represents. Somehow society is peculiarly vulnerable at the 
point of contact with charitable endeavor. Society is in a condition 
thought to need remedy. Charity professes to define and to apply that 
remedy. Society is the ignorant patient. 

As one listens to the addresses he feels that every speaker could 
have related many more instances of quack remedy applied with wrong 
intent. I doubt if there is a person in this room who cannot cal! 
to mind at least one instance of a fraudulent undertaking that has 
masqueraded under the guise of charity and thus cheated the public. 

Each year the United States Department of Justice unearths 
myriad of cases where the mails have been used in schemes to defraud. 
The careful observer will be astonished to find what a large proportion 
of those crimes involve the pretence of benevolence or charity. “It i 
a name to conjure with. It is to protect itself against fraud, then, we 
conclude, that society should keep a guidine hand upon charity. 

But is that the sum total of our conclusion? Is it the fear of 
fraud that should justify supervision? Important though that ma) 
seem, I feel certain and I believe all our speakers will agree that 
protection from fraud is the lesser reason. The great justification is that 
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the community should look after its own. All funds given in trust 
for charity belong to the indefinite public. Such funds may be recov- 
ered in equity. If they are being applied by the trustee in a manner 
derogatory to the public weal, the court may dismiss that trustee and 
appoint another. If the original purposes of the trust, through lapse 
of time and changing conditions, can no longer be carried out, the 
court may devise a scheme of its own as nearly like the original pur- 
poses as possible. 

These fictions of the law are firmly established in every Anglo- 


Saxon community. They exist for the benefit of the beneficiary, and 
that beneficiary is the public—the community. 


Every charitable society that receives funds for charity, then, re- 
ceives them in trust for a public use. ‘That society is a trustee. And 
as trustee-it should be accountable by some rational method to the 
public that is to benefit therefrom. 


This is the reasoning upon which the attitude of government toward 
organized charity in the future must inevitably rest. 


For us as social workers there is a further vitally important con- 
sideration attached to the need of such governmental supervision. The 
greatest asset of organized charity is good intent; its greatest defect 
is lack of skill. In such a setting the possibilities of a rational system 
of governmental supervision are great. If the process is fault-finding, 
prying, and adversely critical upon all occasions, without the counter- 
balance of constructive help, the net result will be the defeat of good 
intent without decreasing that lack of skill. But if, on the other hand, 
the process of supervision is a method of persuasive helpfulness, taking 
to each society all the capital ideas gained by contact with the others, 
serving thus as a clearing house for ideas; encouraging well-intentioned 
but ineffective management to- greater effectiveness; seeking always to 
broaden the horizon of the trustee to take in a perspective of the social 
welfare as one great problem—if the process of governmental supervision 
can accomplish this, it will put order where chaos too often exists 
and render for the people a better management of their billions, the 
benefits of which too frequently go astray in our present “nobody’s 
business,” regime. 

As to the form of supervision, we insist that it shall tend to fore- 
stall political interference. It must leave the charitable agency many 
rights, but it must confer enough power to make governmental .objec- 
tion to anti-social processes effective. To this end I personally believe 
in a system of direct supervision by a public board over the organiza- 
tion and the conduct of all charitable undertakings, with power to 
license and revoke. 


Our discussion has been meager and wholly inadequate to cover 
this dificult problem. I trust the Conference will continue the subject 
for further consideration. 
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DISCUSSION: In addition to the above, informal discussion was participated in by 


the following named delegates: Edwin D, Solenberger, Philadelphia; Prof. L. M. Bristoi, 


Morgantown, W. Va.; H. J. McGinnity, San Francisco; William R. Stewart, New York 


and W. H. Davenport, Baltimore. 


PUBLIC CHARITABLE SERVICE AS A PROFESSION* 


Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Dean, Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


The branch of the public charitable service to which attention should 
be given first in connection with its professionalization consists of the 
public agencies having to do with the treatment of poverty, particularly in 
family groups. It is the case-work agencies dealing with families in their 
own homes which have developed the method of careful investigation, 
diagnosis and supervision known as the case-paper system. Such methods 
cannot, however, be expected when the officials are chosen for other 
reasons than their skill in poor relief work, and this will, of course, not 
take place until “the poor are nationalized,” or at least become wards of 
larger units than the precincts and the townships. 


The structure of the government to which the function of poor relief 
is assigned constitutes the first obstacle in professionalization of this form 
of public charitable service. A second obstacle is to be found in the fact 
that members of other professional groups with whom the poor law 
officials have to deal do not apply as high professional standards of work 
as are applied in ordinary professional occupations. That is, the medical 
men who are in charge of the public charitable institutions or who are 
responsible for the treatment of the sick poor in their hémes are often 
prevented by political influences from doing work of the same high grade 
as would characterize their ordinary professional practice. The frequent 
changes in the state institutions in Illinvis since 1909 may be cited as 
evidence of the difficulties presented in this direction. The judges of the 
juvenile court, coming as they do from an ancient profession, stil! have 


‘very low standards when they are called upon to select officers of their 


court, even when these officers have the grave and most difficult duties of 
family care as probation officers. The professionalization of the public 
charitable service is therefore not aided by the.application of professional 
standards in ether professional groups with which the poor relief people 
are associated. A third obstable is, of course, the insecurity of tenure and 
the consequent lack of opportunity for training for this work. The 
schools of philanthropy and the universities which offer so-called practical 
courses often cannot find opportunities for field work in public relief 
activities such as are to be found under the direction of charity organiza- 
tion societies or other private case-work agencies. 

These three great difficulties present themselves in the effort to 
standardize or professionalize the public service. With the development, 
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however, of principles of efficiency and their application to other depart- 
ments of government, it is to be hoped that in this field of service, as 
well, the expert may be utilized in this country and necessary changes 
in governmental structure brought about. If this were done, so that 
oficials with equal dignity and training in charity service would be 
called upon to deal with the professional members of the other groups, 
medical and legal, the standards of the three would undoubtedly be 
elevated. The function of the educational institutions for the time being 
seems to be largely one of investigation and of constructive criticism. 
Development of a sound public sentiment is, however, to be anticipated, 
and training for positions whose creation can be foreseen should be 
developed at every possible point. ‘This has been accomplished success- 
fully in some places in connection with the vocational guide, the visiting 
teacher, the hospital social servant.and other public agents whose creation 
it has been possible to foretell. 


DISCUSSION 


Col. C. B. Adams, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, Massachu- 
setts, stated that until recently appointments in institutions were made 
as rewards for political service, but that through the influence exerted 
by such bodies as the national and state conferences the old plan is 
being superseded. Civil service laws in most states are now honestly 
administered, although this is not so in all states. In the advanced 
states institution boards search the country for capable executives in 
charitable and penal work, and find it difficult to secure them. Young 
men and women entering institution service will find plenty of open- 
ings, but not large remuneration. At first they will have to find their 
reward partly in their consciousness of good service. 


In addition, the following named people took part in the informal 
discussion: Mr. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Meadville, Pa.; Major Walter 


Collins, in charge of prison work for the Volunteers of America, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MUNICIPAL WELFARE WORK AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
NEW YORK’S TREATMENT OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 


John A. Kingsbury, Commissioner of Public Charities, City.of New York 


__ Care for chronic dependents that is adequate, and that makes effect- 
lve Opposition to the horrid train of evils following in the wake of war, 
can be assured only by society as a whole functioning through its agencies 
of government. The old controversies between public and private philan- 
thropy will be automatically decided by social necessities. Public philan- 
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thropy will be entrusted with these tasks because no private philanthrop) 
will be found adequate. 

But it is not alone the magnitude ‘of the problem that is forcing 
philanthropy under public control. As never before in the history of the 
world, we‘are thinking in terms of social groups rather than ‘in terms o/ 
the individual. The latter must, if necessary, sacrifice his comfort, his 
individual freedom, even his life for the welfare of the state. But in 
making this sacrifice, a new value is attached to the individual, and his 
welfare becomes a matter of far greater public concern than in the care 
less days gone by of individualism. When the lives and labor of men 
and women are counted the greatest asset of the state, can it be a matter of 
governmental indifference if they are unemployed, under-fed, poorly 
housed, untrained and exposed to preventable sickness and disease ? 

With possibilities of public welfare work so vast in extent looming 
up in the next few years, the discussion of the topic which has been as- 
signed me this morning becomes peculiarly difficult. 

Even should I limit my remarks to the municipal welfare work at 
present conducted by the city of New York, the description might easil; 
run into many volumes. Father Knickerbocker is even now the greatest 
philanthropist in the world. His welfare work is carried on not only by 


_ the Department of Public Charities, but the Department of Corrections, 


Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, the Department of Health, the Depart- 
ment of Parks, the Department of Police, the Department of Education, 
the Tenement House Department, the Board of Child Welfare, the 
Board of Inebriety, the Board of Ambulance, the Parole Commission, the 
Municipal Art Commission, the Presidents of the Boroughs (operating 
the public baths) and various other agencies. Nearly thirty cents in ever) 
dollar expended by the city is for purposes which may be classed as 
municipal welfare. The expenditures for relief which each year pass 
through my hands alone, as Commissioner of Public Charities, amount 
to nearly five cents in every hundred and exceed ten million dollars pe: 
annum. ‘This amount is not equalled or approached by any of the pri 
vate foundations or relief societies. 

Among the numerous activities, each with its problems and signs 
of success, which have occupied my staff and myself in the preceding three 
and one half years, I must again delimit the field of my discussion thi 
morning. ‘The topic which I have selected is that to which, all in al! 
the greatest amount of our endeavors have been devoted, that in which 
we have met the greatest and most tenacious opposition and that in which 


the progress made has been most indelible, namely, the care of dependent 
children. 


New York’s Dependent Children 


When I became Commissioner of Public Charities on the first of 
January, 1914, I was charged by his honor, Mayor John Purroy Mitche’, 
to inquire into the relations between the city of New York and the inst 
tutions subsidized by it which care for children and other public dec 
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pendents. As.Commissioner of Public Charities, I am required by city 
charter to assure myself that the payments made to these institutions 
are proper ones. Likewise, I am required to ascertain whether the chil- 
dren on behalf of whom the institutions are paid this money are receiving 
the care and attention to which they are entitled. 


In the early part of 1914 a reinvestigation was undertaken of all 
persons for whose support the city of New York was paying private in- 
stitutions. This reinvestigation disclosed many instances in which those 
for whom the city was paying were not proper public charges. Further 
certification of vouchers on behalf of such persons was at once discontinued. 


The more important part of my task, however, still remained. We 
were still without authoritative, comprehensive data regarding the 
methods, ideals and results of the institutions which we were paying each 
month to care for 25,000 dependent children. ‘To make a comprehensive 
study of these facts, I created an Advisory Committee on child caring in- 
stitutions. As chairman I appointed Second Deputy Commissioner, 
William J. Doherty, who was for many years the executive of the Cath- 
olic Home Bureau for Dependent Children. As members, I procured the 
services of Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, Dr. R. R. Reeder and Brother 
Barnabas, men whose work as the active heads of child caring institutions 
of the leading religious sects has given them the right to speak with an 
authority regarding child care, which cannot be ‘questioned. 


The committee endeavored to formulate a set of minimum standards 
to which the least progressive institutions should attain. With an ex- 
haustive outline of inspection, prepared with extreme care, this committee 
undertook the inspection of each child caring institution which was in 
receipt of funds from the city of New York. At the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction at Baltimore, two years ago, in a paper 
which I commend to all of you for reading anew, Deputy Commissioner 
Doherty outlined some of the findings already established as a result of 
the inquiry up to that time. 


The subsequent appointment of the so-called Strong Commission, 
to investigate the children’s institutions, and relationships between 
the Department of Public Charities and the State Board of Charities, 
and its report vindicating the position taken by the city department, are 
events which have been given wide publicity. 

It would be too much to say that all of the institutions criticized 
by the department before the Strong Commission have raised their stan- . 
dards to the minimum suggested by the advisory committee on child- 
caring institutions. It is possible to say, however, that many of them 
have done so, and that with very few exceptions all of them have taken 
important steps in that direction. Almost all of the institutions have 
abandoned whatever attitude of antagonism was at first manifested to- 
wards the efforts of the department to elevate their service and most of 
them are co-operating cheerfully and effectively in the carrying out of the 
committee’s and the department’s suggestions. 
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It has been necessary for the Department of Public Charities to take 
over officially the work of inspection of private institutions that it carried 
on unofficially during the years 1914 and 1915, under the direction of 
the advisory committee. The State Board of Charities, following the 
Strong investigation, amended its rules to the effect that no private in- 
stitutions should longer receive the certificates of compliance with the 
rules of the state board, which had formerly been granted them. With- 
out these certificates of compliance it was impossible for me, in conform- 
ance with the spirit of the city charter, to certify the vouchers presented 
to the finance department by the institutions for the care of city wards. 
Our own Bureau of Institutional Inspection has, therefore, been organ- 
ized within the Department of Public Charities. ‘This gives us officially 
an effective control over the disbursements by the city to private insti- 
tutions, a control which we labored with so much difficulty to secure at 
the outset of our administration. 


The third, and by far the most significant, of the results of our 
efforts has been the establishment of the Children’s Home Bureau. This 
bureau, made possible by the generosity of public spirited citizens, was 
organized late in the summer of 1916. To this Children’s Home Bu- 
reau, I commit all children between the ages of two and seven years. 
Following a brief sojourn in wards for their reception, set aside in one 
of our hospitals. these children are placed immediately in private foster 
homes of their own religious faith. 


On the first of next month, the Children’s Home Bureau wil! be 
taken over officially by the city of New York and become a bureau in 
the Department of Public Charities. The boarding out of children in 
foster homes directly by means of this bureau will then be effected under 
powers granted by the city charter. Where the parents are dead, or where 
all claim to children is given up by parents, they are placed in the homes of 
families who will adopt them without cost to the city for their care. 
Where parents are living, or the commitment is only temporary, children 
are placed in foster homes and payment made to these homes at the rate 
of $3.00 per week for each child. 


Our first children were placed in family hesies on October 16th, 
1916. The commitments in the six months subsequent to that date 
totalled in the neighborhoed of six hundred. One hundred and seventeen 
of the first five hundred chiidren placed in foster homes have been re- 
turned subsequently to their parents. The present rate of placements 
in private homes is about one hundred children per month, while the aver- 
age number of discharges to parents of children placed in these homes is 
about twenty-five per month. 

It is highly interesting to note that the number of children subse- 
quently returned to parents from foster homes is greater by at least 
fifteen per cent of the entire-number than in the case of those who were 
committed in the past to private institutions. Not only, then, is our new 
plan resulting in a larger number of children being restored to their own 
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homes, with all that is implied in this fact for their own welfare, but 
it is resulting in great economies for the city as well. 

For many years students of child care who have advocated the plac- 
ing out system in New York city and state, have called attention to the 
success of this system in Massachusetts. If the present rate of placements 
in foster homes, be continued, New York city, within three years, wil! have 
placed six thousand dependent children in foster homes, or as many as are 
placed in the entire state of Massachusetts. 

A continuance of this rate of placement’ must be predicated, it should 
be needless to say, upon an adequate force for supervision. Upon the 
adequacy of the supervisory force, the value of the boarding out system 
depends. We are now rigidly investigating every home in which a child 
is placed and insisting upon advanced standards. That the standards 
are high is attested in a remarkable way, by the fact that we are now 
disapproving seventy-five per cent of the applications, received from fami- 
lies who desire that they be given the custody of children. 

In further disappointment of the pessimists, it is pleasant to say that 
in spite of our high standards we have no difficulty in finding suitable 
homes for our children. Applications for children from Protestant fam- 
ilies have been so numerous that we have ceased taking them. Three 
hundred children could be placed in good Protestant homes tomorrow 
if we had them to commit. Fifteen per cent only of the number of chil- 
dren placed in foster homes, however, are of Protestant denominations. 
The number of Jewish children placed in homes totals about thirty-five 
per cent, while the remainder are of the Catholic faith. Some dif- 
ficulty is met in finding suitable homes for the Jewish children. This 
follows naturally enough from the fact that our standards for homes 
require that they shall not be in congested areas of the city, and the 
further requirement that the children must be placed in English speak- 
ing homes. 

The probable effect upon private institutions of this new placing out 
activity of our department is obvious. If children between the ages of 
two and seven are all placed in family homes, there will eventually be 
no children of these ages in institutions. Children once placed in family 
homes may be expected to remain there until ready for discharge from 
the city’s custody. ‘The-sole source of supply for private institutions, 
other than foundling asylums, will become as a consequence, those chil- 
dren, who at the time of becoming public dependents, are over the age of 
seven years. 

Prior to the inauguration of our home finding bureau, a consider- 
able reduction in the number of children committed as public charges 
had been going on. A small part of this reduction was undoubtedly due 
to the improved industrial conditions which have prevailed for the last 
year and a half. The greater part of the reduction, however, must be 
credited to the more intensive investigation made by our Bureau of Social 
Investigations in the case of applications for commitment of children 
and their more careful re-investigations of children in institutions. All- 
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though the number of applications for commitment to child-caring insti- 
tutions was nearly as large in 1916 as in 1914, the actual number of 
commitments made was reduced from six thousand in the former year, 
to less than four thousand in the year 1916. 

The decreased number of commitments, together with the diversion 
of a portion of the stream from institutions to family homes, has led to a 
considerable reduction in the number of children for whose care in institw- 
tions the city of New York is paying. When we began our work in the 
Department of Public Charities at the beginning of 1914, the total 
number of children in institutions numbered about twenty-five thousand. 
This number has been reduced to the vicinity of twenty thousand. There 
is every reason to believe that the number will continue to decline. 

Already the boards of two institutions due to lack of revenue from 
commitments, have called us into consultation to ascertain whether or 
not we deemed it advisable for them to close their doors. One has 
already decided to follow this course and go out of business. I have 
in mind at least two other institutions both of which, after repeated 
efforts on our part, have failed to measure up to our minimum stand- 
ards, and from which we will shortly remove our public wards to 
foster homes, or to better managed institutions. 

The length of time required for a new equilibrium to be reached is, 
of course, problematical. In one of the private placing out bureaus estab- 
lished some years ago, it required ten years before the number of discharges 
from foster homes over a given period rose’ to a point where it roughly 
corresponded to the number of placements in foster homes. Our exper- 
ience during the first months of our Children’s Home Bureau indicates 
that the period of time required to establish this equilibrium in our case 
will be much lessened. A rapid death rate may be expected among the 
less desirable private child caring institutions in the next few years. 

It is comforting to me to believe, when I think back over the past 
three and a half difficult years, that our struggle to give little children a 
fair start has been merely one engagement along a line which zigzags into 
almost every community across the entire country. In my opinion New 
York city occupies strategically the most important sector of the line. 
The trenches won in this engagement render inevitable an eventual re- 
tirement of the enemy along the entire battle front. The same conditions, 
tendencies, skirmishes and victories which we have experienced, moreover, 
have been and are being repeated on a shorter front in many other cities 
of the country. Some communities have carried the flag of progress 
relatively much deeper into the enemy’s lines than we have yet succeeded 
in. doing. But the captured positions in Knickerbocker Forest, I dare 


believe, will some day be recognized as an important turning point in the 
entire battle. 
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Inquiry In Other Cities 


A questionnaire was recently sent from my office to the mayor of each 
of the important cities of the nation with the request that it be referred 
to the proper child caring authority for reply. Eleven queries were sub- 
mitted, bearing upon the provisions made for destitute, dependent and de- 
linquent children, and the methods, policies, ideals and hopes of those en- 
trusted with their welfare. Complete replies have been received from 
only a portion of the cities addressed. Of course, these may not be repre- 
sentative of the entire number interrogated. It is not at all unlikely 
that those cities which did not reply have no child-welfare work, or at 
least that their work is so limited that our communication was somewhat 
unintelligible to the public authorities receiving it. The thirty-five replies 
which have been received, however, are on the whole, very hopeful. 

We, of the complacent East, frequently assume that we hold a 
monopoly of the ability and ideals in social work. I confess to a slight 
feeling of surprise in going over the material received to note that it 
is in the cities of the South and West, rather than in the cities of New 


England and the East, where achievement seems to have been most 
marked. 


In reply to our request for information regarding changes in policies 
or methods of child caring activities within the various communities in 
the last five years, several cities in New England and New York state 
replied, naively, “none.” Unfortunately the implication of this answer 
that these cities had already attained, prior to five years ago, a satis- 
factory system of child care, is not borne out by their replies to the 
other questions propounded. Another New England city confesses: 
‘“\We have made much progress in dealing with our delinquent children, 
but have much to do yet. We have not been very progressive.” 

Turning westward, on the other hand, my attention was arrested 
by the vigor, idealism and modern methods which appear to have 
been infused into child care work in some of the western and southern 
cities. 

In St. Louis, for example, I am told that the municipal institution 
for delinquents formerly existing within the city limits on a congregate 
basis has been abandoned and in substitution a splendid cottage institution 
has been opened at Bellefontaine Farms on 360 acres, twenty miles be- 
yond the city limits. In connection with this removal “every dependent 
and neglected child” has been taken from the municipal institution and 
placed in foster homes at board. ‘The boarding out system has even been 
extended to include care for foundlings who have been removed from 
private institutions and are placed in foster homes. Only six publicly 
dependent children remain in private institutions. The impetus thus 
provided by the city in this direction has extended to the private institu- 
tions, which have inaugurated a similar placing out policy. Widows’ 
pensions are making it possible for many children to remain in their own 
homes at board. Practically all of the institutions send their wards 
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to the public schools, while “higher education is encouraged and the ma- 
jority of the institutions have children receiving such instruction.”’ 

The most striking fact developed by our inquiry has been the 
widespread adoption of the policy of granting so-called mothers’ pensions. 
No other recent change or tendency appears to have been so universal in 
the field of child care. Although no information on this matter was 
specifically sought, it was volunteered by cities as widely representative 
as Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Des Moines, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Oregon, San Francisco, St. Louis and St. Paul. 

Perhaps the next most striking fact brought out is the almost uni- 
versal belief, among those child caring experts who expressed themselves, 
in the value of the boarding out system as opposed to the institutional 
system. Although only fifteen of the twenty-eight cities which gave 
definite information on this point seem to have some form of boarding out, 
nineteen expressed themselves as clearly in favor of boarding out as op- 
posed to institutions, while only two replies were conditionally in the 
negative. 

A third highly encouraging impression received from our question- 
naire is the rapidly crystallizing sentiment for the abandonment of con- 
gregate institutions in the city and the substitution, therefore, of modern 
country institutions on the cottage plan. Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, Richmond and St. Louis report accomplishment 
within the last five years, or plans now under way, in this direction. 

It would be impossible for me to summarize all of the reports of 
progress which we have received in answer to our questionnaire in the 
brief time available, but I have indicated some of the encouraging tend- 
encies which have been developed therein. There are many evidences that 
the old orphanage asylum, together with the old fashioned almshouse, is 
rapidly passing away into the obscurity of worn-out institutionalism. The 
orphan child with the blue gingham dress, her wistful budding person- 
ality repressed and cramped into the hard and fast moulds of serfdom, 
will soon be, I hope, no longer visible except in the dramas which our 
playwrights will present of by-gone days. 

We have ceased to believe the theory set forth by a member of the 
State Board of Charities under examination by the special commissioner 
appointed by Governor Whitman. Referring to children in an infant 
asylum he said: “I honestly believe that it is really better for these unfor- 
tunate children to die than to live.” We have ceased to believe that 
because of the accidents or misfortunes of birth, the parentless child is con- 
demned to a life of dull, drab, unenterprising and ignorant mediocrity. 
Because he is down we no longer think it necessary to refuse him the 
opportunity to rise. In the place of this complement of out-worn ideas, 
we are establishing the point of view that these children, because of the 
handicaps with which they start life, should be given perhaps even a better 
opportunity than children in normal homes, to compensate them for their 
initial handicaps. A noted educator, after viewing the work performed 
in a model child caring institution, expressed his regret that it was neces- 
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sary for a child to be born an orphan before he received the best educa- 
tional opportunities. We are still far from the time when a state- 
ment such as this could be made regarding child caring institutions 
cenerally. Nor do I wish to penalize the child in a normal home for 
his initial opportunities. That a// children may have an equal and a gen- 
erous opportunity to develop their own lives should be the aim of those 
engaged in the vital labor of child care. The leadership in developing 
this ideal has now passed from private philanthropy to agencies of munici- 
pal welfare. Its accomplishment in the next few years must be the work 
of all the people, expressed through local government. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 


Elmer L. Scott, Formerly Director of Public Welfare, Dallas, Texas 


Cities have very human characteristics. They have youth and age 
and inherited instincts and possess varying sorts and magnitudes of bad- 
ness and goodness. They have varied forms of government, and these, 
in turn, vary in their intelligence and honesty of administration. The 
component citizenships differ in quality and the public conscience is more 
or less deadened or awakened. All of these conditions prevent the 
setting down of principles involving public welfare administration that 
can be applied generally. 


Some few cities have arisen above the purely materialistic scheme of 
municipal government and have written a creed of human conservation 
into their charters. Our present purpose will tend rather toward dis- 
secting the predicament in which the socially inspired of the great bulk 
of cities find themselves, peoples whose local governments are based on 
archaic verbiage, and whose vision extends to the conservation of such 
property as might be advantaged in value; to prevent robbery, thuggery 
and arson; and to punish as vindictively and brutally as possible especially 
those crimes against property. Every such city has its “voice crying in 
the wilderness,” its groups of people with social vision more or less 
effectively attacking the numberless problems of community life and 
relationships. Sometimes they tire of their group burdens and seek, as 
an easy way out from under, to thrust the responsibility on what happens 
at that time to be a complacent or competent set of city officials. Office 
holders are made up of three classes. ‘Those who have gotten the habit 
and have acquired job holding instincts; those who seek the office for its 
advantage to themselves, and then, a fortunately growing number, those 
who are sincerely imbued with a spirit of service. 


The office holder is too often an opportunist. His campaign orig- 
inates in promises which aim at a well simulated harmony with the most 
spectacular wishes of the crowd. His platform is a shrewd combination 
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of words best calculated to catch the passing fancy of the electorate. 
When elected, his chief aim is to hold as steadily to his private inclina- 
tions and to those of his political advisers as he can. His cleverly worded 
platform promises allow him the proper loopholes for evasion. Where a 
popular demand is privately unapproved by him or his set, its fulfillment 
is usually without judgment, vision or effectiveness. He is shrewd enough 
to take advantage of the lack of unanimity of public opinion. 


Progress in the assumption of new municipal duties by a city’s 
government must be slow, for the sake of the ultimate good to be 
achieved. 


The first insistence of the people that their representatives should 
supply relief from the public funds was given scant attention until some 
fertile political mind saw in this use of the people’s money a means 
whereby his sway over the people could have a spectacular gain through 
a counterfeit regard for the indigent. Out of this grew waste and cor- 
rupt practices, relieved here and there by occasional flashes of intelli- 
gence. The popular fancy still visualizes charity in terms of personal 
inclination or experiences. One likes to be thought of as a generous 
soul. He expects the proper gratitude of recipients of his charity. Even 
the poor have their conceptions of true charity measured solely by what 
they themselves do for the vagrant family that moves in next door over 
night. 


The attitude and inheritance of most municipal officers have been 
purely materialistic. 


The protection of life and property from the criminal, the physical 
comfort, convenience and surroundings of the more privileged, the 
development of the city in commercial leadership and in real estate 
values—these have been the main motive powers in the growth of cities, 
and they have their proper place in the broad scheme of government. 
When it comes to the common life and human relations of the people, 
public opinion—never unanimous, and especially disunited on matters of 
public welfare—exerts itself but little except when impelled by some 
very evident concrete force. 


Even in public health and sanitation, the prime factor moving public 
officers to definite action was that the prevalence of epidemics, disease 
and unsanitary conditions’ were serious obstacles to the attraction of 
outside industry and capital. Housing conditions were not viewed in 
the light of their evil effect on the poorly housed families, but in the 
light of their influence on the extension of business enterprises. 


The average office holder seldom has the courage to do or advocate 
the unpopular thing. His is not leadership. He is usually an epauletted 
officer who follows the crowd that makes the most noise. To build a 
sure foundation on which successors may add a permanent structure is 
not to his liking. The result is that successive administrations leave 
behind them many lath-and-plaster monuments. 
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In scanning the growth of municipal government, one is forced 
to the conclusion that not one single material or altruistic endeavor has 
ever originated with a city administration as such. In isolated instances, 
the people have elected men of vision and devotion to the public cause 
who have advocated new measures, but even in such cases their projects 
have had their birth in the days of private citizenship. 

Always the question should be: When and how far is it safe to 
trust what we call social welfare to the public administration? ‘The 
answer is based on three vital factors: (1) the degree of unanimity of 
public opinion; and (2) the election of sympathetic and able public 
officials; and (3) a scheme of municipal government that will assure a 
continuity of progressive government, consecrated to the ideals of the 
common welfare. 

It is a far cry from the early beginnings of community government 
down to the present day, when a few of our American cities begin to 
show evidence of completeness of administration. ‘The first paid fire 
department was called a needless expense, and it took lasting courage on 
the part of a few citizens of vision to hold up the hands of a timid admin- 
istration long enough to prove its value. City officials yielded but slowly - 
to demands for paved streets; water supply, purification and distribution ; 
sewers and sewage disposal. Isolated groups of citizens were driven to 
all sorts of measures and subjected themselves to derision that the first 
public parks might be provided, while the first propaganda of organized 
play for children met with contumely and scorn. Health and sanitation, 
housing and child welfare are going through their throes of emergence 
from the dark ages of ignorance and negligence.. Even now, those 
pioneers who advocate race betterment, view with dread the manner of 
assumption of health conservation by their public officers. This fear 
exists because the public is not sufficiently aroused or educated to elect 
men able and inspired to administer such functions effectively. Or, if 
men are elected with such platform promises, they may be mere oppor- 
tunists really obstructing the fulfillment of correct principles by spec- 
tacular meanderings. 

A public welfare department as a part of a municipal government 
is especially subject to maladministration. A very large percentage of 
the electorate is indifferent to, as well as ignorant of, the real functions 
and true purposes of such a department. Only when out of a job does 
the voter clamor for an employment bureau. Even then he has the 


haziest sort of ideas as to what constitutes a fully efficient employment 
office. 


The legal aid bureau is a mere name to most taxpayers and sug- 
gesting chiefly a cost in dollars and cents. 

In supervision of commercialized amusements the public is inclined 
to magnify and worship the fetish of personal liberty. 
__ The vagrant stays a vagrant because the man on the street sees in 
him no human problem. The idea of some constructive dealing with the 
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situation does not enter his mind. If the hobo gets drunk, or breaks into 
a house, or steals from a shop, are there not police to find and arrest 
him, courts to try him, and jails to lock him up in? 

The law and its machinery operating in matters of misdemeanor 
and crime have become to the average citizen an immunity obtained as 
through a sale of indulgences. Has not the law specified what is a 
crime and the penalty for its commission? Then for drunkenness and 
indecency and gambling, and arson and cruelty to wife and children, and 
prostitution and theft and assault and the long catalogue of evil, there 
are police to arrest, courts to try and jails and penitentiaries to punish. 
Whether the punishment is vindictive or constructive, whether or not 
the convicted are denied the rights of humanity, whether or not the 
prisoner is dealt with as human wreckage more or less valuable, and 
whether he can be restored to reasonably normal conditions of mind, body 
and soul, are not of general concern to the casual observer. Hence, 


- assuming that his taxes, unwillingly paid, buy all that is necessary to deal 


with these problems, he pursues his way in ignorance of what is really 
going on. 

The neglectful attitude of the general public toward all problems 
of social welfare breeds a like negligence on the part of their elected 
representatives, and but few take office with a full conception of what 
the true functions of the office mean. It is usually accidental when a 
municipal officer has caught the vision of big constructive efforts for the 
general welfare of all the people. Not having the inspiration from an 
influential force in his constituency, he maintains an attitude of Jaissez 
faire. 

What must be the conclusions then as to municipal departments of 
public welfare? 

If after centuries of city administrations police department efficiency 
is so often measured by numbers and cost, and not by intelligent effect- 
iveness; if streets are expensively paved and negligently maintained; if 
hospitals are built with marble entrances, but politically, and hence badly 
administered ; sound judgment directs caution in establishing municipal 
departments of public welfare. In considering such an establishment, 
one views it from many angles. 

There is, first, the catalogue of evils to be overcome, of their causes 
to be removed and of the great constructive and race conserving measures 
to be planned. The’ ramifications of human fault, misery and common 
welfare are rather readily grouped as follows: 

First. “Those which can have their early beginnings fostered and 
conducted by devoted groups of citizens. 

Second. Those which, by reason of their magnitude and their neces- 
sary dependence on municipal functions already existing, really need an 
official municipal identity. 

In every city of any magnitude or coherence there are at least 4 
few men and women in each thousand who, through personal experience 
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or contact, have been aroused to the need of active service in some one 
or more of these varied directions. ‘The unprivileged have their cham- 
pions for varied forms of justifiable privilege. Misery and badness touch 
the sympathies of others and arouse a real desire to help. These will, 
through inspired leadership, gravitate toward centers of serviceable 
activity, and there are born varied forms of philanthropic effort. There 
is, of course, the attendant misfortune of a multiplication of organiza- 
tions and societies and homes; some reduced vitality through overlapping 
and paralleling and duplication, and even the advantage taken by the 
deceitful and selfish of human frailties and needs, to feed their own 
ambitions or obtain a means for personal gain. Beauty and truth of con- 
secrated service, however, are mighty and do prevail. Humanity is the 
gainer through the devotion of the few. The givers of service are them- 
selves enriched. And as each distinct form of human service shows 
marked results, the general public, which has, in rather brutal negligence, 
denied even the reward of approbation, sooner or later takes this newly 
cultivated and growing field as part of its own domain, puts on it the 
stamp of a belated approval and calls it a public benefaction. 


We have then risen to the first step—that of an awakened and 
approving public opinion. Yet we are not sure that it can be safely at- 
tached to municipal government. ‘The electorate is swayed in its judg- 
ment of public servants by wordy promises. “These take the form of 
Economy, Reduced Taxes, Business Administration, or some other 
political battle cry that is momentarily popular. They may not have 
unanimity of sound judgment that can distinguish cant from sincerity, 
hypocrisy from integrity and mediocrity from ability. Even a people 
that has approved a philanthropic agency while in private hands, may 
turn against it if it becomes abortive through political domination and 
maladministration. Public welfare measures, then, must have fair assur- 
ance of sane and efficient direction under a sympathetic government before 
being trusted to become municipal functions. 


Lastly, the general scheme of government must be built along lines 
that will reasonably well assure a continuity of progressiveness. This 
does not mean holding to administrative methods as they are, just because 
they are inherited. But it does mean that the character of municipal 
administrations shall be such that they may be depended on to enter 
sympathetically into the study and promotion of everything that pertains 
to the common welfare. The whole scheme of municipal management 
must be centered in the thought that the whole people, even the meanest 
citizen, deserves and should receive from his public administrators the 
evidence of an earnest endeavor to serve his interests. So far as a govern- 
ment can proceed. without autocratic paternalism to provide protection 
and opportunity for the enjoyment of a citizen’s justifiable privileges, 
thus far should it go. Every city includes in its borders a considerable 
number who are physically and mentally weak and who lack the ability 
for self-help in employment, recreation, morality, justice and the social 
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needs of individual and family life. The people and their government 
will do well to inquire into the causes of these disabilities; but such in- 
quiry must be made only for the purpose of definite efforts to remove 
such causes. 

Municipal government, however, begs the whole question if denial 
of responsibility is based on the grounds that the submerged portion of 
its people lie in their unhappy condition through their own varied faults. 
The Trinity river flooded the low-lying parts of Dallas a few years ago. 
Some four thousand people were made homeless for a time and lost most 
of their little belongings. The privileged citizenship could well have said, 
“These people-are unfortunate, it is true, but their trouble is in a sense 
due to their own negligence and lack of foresight. ‘Therefore, having 
gotten themselves into this plight, it is up to them to remedy their own 
troubles as best they can.” Fortunately, the helplessness and misery was 
so visibly evident to the kindly citizenship that fifty thousand dollars was 
raised quickly for their relief. But when the flood receded, the most of 
these four thousand moved back to their poor huts. The Trinity river 
is just as crooked and choked and subject to overflow. These sections 
of the city are just as poor and unsightly and poverty stricken, and their 
inhabitants just as vagrant and as incapable and unskilled and unen- 
ployed, just as aimless and untaught and devoid of ambition and oppor- 
tunity as before. 

All of this argues in no way that there is no awakening in American 
cities in broad-visioned acceptance of the duties owed to all the people. 
It argues only that the thrusting of altruistic functions on municipal 
officers who cannot or will not respond effectively is dangerous. 

Activities looking toward conservation of human values are all thc 
more liable to impotence if to an incompetent administration is added th 
absence of a reasonably awakened public conscience. Public opinion 
renders laws abortive—not alone the police. Public opinion can gal- 
vanize a negligent administration into action. It is an aroused public 
that demands for the poor some of the privileges they cannot obtain for 
themselves. Yet one must be cautious in his appraisement of an aroused 
public opinion .which may be spasmodic. ‘There is a vast difference 
between the roar of a mob fast on the heels of a brute ravisher and the 
settled conviction of a citizenship that prostitution is a shameful thing. 
An epidemic of typhoid brings the crowd raging at the doors of a health 
department, but it is ripened public opinion that supports and encourages 
the same department to protect the milk supply. 

There is a Japanese proverb, “If in a hurry, go around.” 

Until the constructive social forces of a city are effective as such, 
there are only two alternatives: one, a complete absence of self-govern 
ment for human conservation ; the other, autocratic paternalism. Isolated 
groups must change the direction of the arrow points of endeavor 4 
trifle. Instead of paralleling and pointing in the same direction to 4 
common line, they must converge to a common point. There will then 
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be a common line of unified attack. No force will lose power in its 
individual effectiveness, but all will gain through added courage and 
increased momentum. 

This union of welfare agencies and social forces of a city could well 
take an amplified form of certain centralized organizations such as now 
prevail-in many cities; but they should be all-inclusive in their co- 
operative effort, not taking away any independence and initiative of 
effective individual groups. Such a dynamic factor in the city’s welfare 
is well called a city club, civic league, civic federation, or association of 
civics and philanthropy; with its purposes set forth as follows: 

To unite all social forces and movements, individual and collective, 
in harmonious and effective effort. 


To initiate and support measures and projects whose aim it is to 
promote: 


Public and private morality 
Child welfare 


Recreation and education 


Correction and reform 


Housing, home economics and standards of living 
Industrial conditions 

Charity and relief, or social work 

Legal justice and law enforcement 

City planning 

Health and sanitation 


To arouse public opinion and keep the people awakened and ins 
formed on matters of the common welfare, through lectures, schools, 
demonstrations, literature, etc. s 

To maintain research into the best thought and activity of other 
communities, utilizing the valuable experience and conclusions of others. 

To maintain a central executive office and committee rooms as a 
common meeting place for committees and organizations, and to accumu- 
late a library and exhibit relating, directly or indirectly, to the various 
activities and interests of the federation. 

To publish a periodical of common interest and service open to 
every movement and activity affiliated with the Federation. Such an 
organization is a common point of contact for churchman and non- 
churchman; for Protestant, Catholic and Jew; for social worker and 
labor unionist; for lawyer, doctor, carpenter, preacher,—every man, 
woman and youth of a great city who has social vision. 

Thus then will public opinion be crystallized. It is not enough 
to offer solutions to problems of the common life. The application of 
these solutions to actualities alone will prove their worth. When this 
has been done not alone will the people approve and demand the adoption 
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of measures for the common good, but they will exercise their preroga- 
tives carefully, that proper administrators of their public affairs shal! be 
elected to office. 

Then will come a new vision of municipal government and the 
assumption of public welfare duties and institutions can be given greater 
official effectiveness through governmental control. When this point 
has been reached in governmental intelligence there will be a perfectly 
natural grouping of social activities in municipal administration—and a 
city’s department of public welfare will be more than a deluding name 
or a function struggling for precarious existence. When the social forces 
of the city have so awakened and ripened public opinion that the social 
welfare is accepted as a governmental duty, then a further perfectly log- 
ical conception of other governmental functions will ultimately result. 
The police department will be composed not of mere thief catchers, but 
of social workers; police officers trained to preserve not alone physical 
life, but also moral life. 

The building inspector and fire department will concern them- 
selves not alone that houses may not burn down, but that human beings 
may not rot in them. The department of streets will interest itself in 
paved highways for people and not for property, and the whole scheme 
of municipal government from a financial standpoint will be based on 
that greatest form of economy,—how much good will the tax dollar buy 


for every man, woman and little child that calls that city Home? 


DISCUSSION. 


1. Rev. Walter §. Brown, superintendent of the Department of 
"Relief and Corrections, Birmingham, Ala., described a similar scheme in 
his city which has been going on for ten months. He said: “When | 
went to the Commissioner of Public Safety and told him how I thought 
the charity work of the city should be done he asked me to take the job 
I resigned from my church and went into it. We asked to have the work 
of the Associated Charities turned over to us. We are starting a school 
for the training of social workers. The city pays all overhead charges, 
so that when a private individual gives a contribution for charity, 110 
per cent. of it is used for charity. The city auditor keeps our accounts, 
which are audited by the state auditor. The Chamber of Commerce has 
endorsed our work, as has also the ministerial association. The pulpits 
of the city are open to us for propaganda purposes. The forms of reports 
and records are being improved, and we hope to make our office a clearing 
house for all charitable work of the city.” 

2. Miss Gertrude Vaile, executive secretary of the Division of 
Charities and Correction, Department of Social Welfare, Denver, said: 
“It is quite possible to get private aid for public charities. Our voluo- 
teers have good sticking qualities, and some after having had their train- 
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ing later become members of our paid staff. In Denver there has been 
exceedingly effective help from private charities. An Overseer of the 
Poor in an Eastern city once said to me in reply to my question if there 
were many changes in his office during various administrations: ‘In this 
position it is quite easy to make friends.’ That remark I have remem- 
bered. We have had four new administrations in four years, and 
although we have to mark time a little when each new one comes in we 
get along with them all right.” 

3. Mr. Joseph C. Logan, secretary of the Associated Charities, 
Atlanta, Ga.: “We should long for the time when we may democratize 
our agencies. Public opinion is the indispensable basis for effective work. 
The difficulty comes when we have a different standard in public and in 
private agencies. We cannot wilfully make martyrs of people who are 
necessitous. We cannot force on the public charities work for which 
they are unprepared, but whenever they are equipped for good work I 
believe they should do it. It is unfair to the private agencies for the 
public agency to appeal for private funds.” 

4. In addition, the following persons took part in informal dis- 
cussion: James B. Williams, Director of the Department of Charities 
of Los Angeles County, California; Crissy McLemore, of the Social 
Service Commission, Los Angeles; James F. Jackson, Secretary of the 
Associated Charities, Cleveland. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


Report for the Committee, Owen Copp, M. D., Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
West Philadelphia 


Every community problem, affected by human behavior, has a 
mental factor whose evaluation is the first step toward solution. In the 
community are the beginnings of insanity and feeble-mindedness. Their 
prevention, early recognition and treatment require the co-operation of 
community agencies. 

The interest of this Conference, which originally centered about 
the institutional care of such afflicted, has progressively broadened until 
it now embraces their community needs and relations. With its widen- 
ing range of interest this Conference came to feel the need of expressing 
its full scope in relation to mental disease and mental defect in the title 
of its committee on this aspect of its work. Hence, at its last session, 
the designation of the Committee on Feeble-Mindedness and Insanity 
was changed to the Committee for Mental Hygiene. Why? 

Hygiene comprehends more than conservation of health and preven- 
tion of disease. A derivative of the Greek, latinized in hygeia, it 
signifies soundness. In ancient mythology Hygeia, chief daughter of 
Aesculapius, personified health. ‘Thus, etymologically, hygiene is as 
broad in meaning as the term health itself, and may, properly, be used 
as asynonym. Hence Mental Hygiene becomes another form of expres- 
sion for mental health. 

Public agencies in matters of physical health are primarily concerned 
with prevention of disease and promotion of health, but, inevitably, they 
encounter unsanitary conditions, causes and consequences of disease, its 
disabilities and its sufferers, whose correction, relief, restoration and care 
become imperative duties. Nevertheless, they are not designated com- 
missions for correction of unsanitary conditions nor boards for infectious 
diseases, but are, universally, known as boards of health, indicative of 
their beneficient purpose. In like manner public agencies, in matters of 
mental health, have the same primary aims and duties as those concerned 
with physical health, and, likewise, are confronted with the great 
problems of care, provision, treatment and restoration of the afflicted 
with insanity, feeble-mindedness and epilepsy. Is there any greater 
necessity for designating such agencies, committees of lunacy, or boards 
of insanity, than for substituting commissions for correction of unsani- 
tary conditions, or boards for infectious diseases, for the acceptable title 
—boards of health? Would not the analogy of physical health suggest 
the appropriateness of boards for mental hygiene? 

Insanity, feeble-mindedness and epilepsy are end-products. Their 
Causes are rooted in heredity, environmental maladjustments and adverse 
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social influences. The obvious need of the insane, feeble-minded and 
epileptic patient, appeals to humane instincts and, naturally, first found 
partial satisfaction in institutional provision. “Time was, when this 
summed up the total of public interest and recognized duty. It ap- 
peared to be a saving of public money to evade as much of the burden o{ 
such afflicted, as might be left on the back of the individual and the 
family, submerged in public unconsciousness. But accumulation of end- 
products has gone on apace, until their increase, already enormous, pre- 
sents a still graver outlook. 


There is growing conviction that the policy of evasion and inaction 
is unwise and uneconomical; that the roots of mental disease and mental! 
defect must be torn out of the community; that underlying causes must 
be sought by investigation and unremitting quest; that the mental patient 
must have early and adequate treatment; that the individual and family 
should be encouraged to accept and seek relief from this burden by the 
public under suitable safeguards, because its weight is thereby lightened, 
its strain less likely to break down more unfortunates, its exactions cease 
to impoverish, its asperities are softened by measures of alleviation and 
its menace of increase of defectives is less threatening. The separate- 
ness, up to recent date, of institutions from outside interests and activi- 
ties has been notable. Their self-absorption seemed necessary, because of 
the specialized nature of their work, its magnitude and the scantiness 
of resources for its accomplishment. Gratitude and reverence are 
excited by the devotion and public service of founders and managers of 
institutions. Gradually, however, institutional workers have become 
conscious of the need to reach out into the community to help, and be 
helped, in the wider field of preventive and constructive effort ; conscious 
of their almost exclusive opportunity to acquire knowledge and experi- 
ence fitting them to advise and direct in such effort; conscious of their 
supplemental relation to social, health, educational, charitable and 


reformatory agencies, who discover and minister to such needs in the 
community at large. 


Mental hygiene is the union of these institutional and communal 
forces in a common and inspiring purpose. It turns away from sole 
contemplation of degeneracy, disease and death to constructive achieve- 
ment, health and life. Mental hygiene thus assumes a broad meaning, 
inclusive of all the duties and activities, arising out of: Conservation of 
mental health; prevention of mental disease and mental defect ; investi- 
gation of their nature, causes, consequences, and measures of treatment; 
interpretation and diffusion of such knowledge to the public and the 
medical profession; promotion of the early recognition and treatment 
of such afflicted by the family physician who has had, during his medical 
course, sufficient instruction and clinical experience in psychiatry; 
restoration of mental integrity and amelioration of adverse mental states 
by adequate hospital treatment; institutional adjustments, affording as 
nearly normal conditions of living, as may be, to promote happiness and 
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usefulness of patients; community organization facilitating their care at 
home under suitable safe-guards against present dangers and future 
menace of reproduction of defectives; determination of the causative 
relation of mental abnormality to poverty, delinquency, inebriety, sex 
immorality, and many social evils, with a view to their prevention; 
provision for the care of the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic in insti- 
tutions, so far as necessary, and in the family, so far as permissible under 
supervision; interchange by humane and efficient methods between state 
and national governments of such dependents, in order that they may be 
supported where they belong and the cost justly apportioned; finally 
solution of the economic problems involved in these undertakings. 

The mere enumeration of these duties and activities is impressive in 
its revelation of the scope and importance of mental hygiene, the com- 
plexity of its relationships, the penalties of its neglect, the necessity of 
correlation of all the forces of achievement along definite lines of re- 
sponsibility in a militant attack upon the whole problem. These lines 
lead in two main directions into, first, the field of public or govern- 
mental agencies, and second, the field of private agencies. 


Public agencies are the established mechanism of performing recog- 
nized public duties. They are necessarily more conservative and more 
hesitant of initiative than private agencies, because they are directly 
responsible to the government and often are hampered by politicians. 

Private agencies are free from politics and unfettered in their altru- 
istic aims. They may pioneer in fields of investigation to discover new 
principles, test their truth and utility, and, thereby, promote their adop- 
tion by public agencies in common usage. They touch many individuals, 
sources of energy and financial support. They may diffuse knowledge, 
awaken public consciousness of needs and the obligation to meet them. 
They may mold public opinion in right form to control legislators and 
politicians. ‘They are the necessary supplement to public agencies. 

The unit of authority over public agencies for mental hygiene 
should be the state. Co-ordination with other states and countries 
should be effected through a national division for mental hygiene in 
the United States Marine Hospital Service as proposed in the bill now 
before Congress. A state board for mental hygiene should be created, 
instead of a State Board of Insanity, with power to divide and re-divide 
according to changing requirements the state into districts for mental 
hygiene, each in charge of a district board for mental hygiene. 

Each district should vary in extent and location according to exist- 
ing centers of population, their prospective growth and needs, consti- 
tuting a definite sphere of responsibility for all local administrative activi- 
ties for mental hygiene in its broad meaning. Briefly stated, each dis- 
trict should have its psychiatric hospital with associated preventorium, 
out-patient mental clinic with social service and educational bureau; 
its colony with outlying arms near populous centers and family care 
extension into neighboring communities; its infirmary for the feeble, 
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aged, intractable and dangerous long resident mental patients suitably 
classified. 

As the district board for mental hygiene should adminster these 
local institutional units and community activities, and should co-ordinate 
and standardize extra- and inter-relations and methods between them 
through responsible executive heads for each, so, in like manner, the 
state board for mental hygiene should direct the larger activities and 
general policies within the state as its sphere of responsibility, and 
should co-ordinate and standardize extra- and inter-relations and meth- 


ods between districts for mental hygiene, with other states and the 
national government. 


State and district boards for mental hygiene should be appointed, 
constituted and organized substantially alike. Each board should have 
a membership of four men and one woman, or, possibly five men and 
two women, for terms of five, or seven years, respectively, non-partisan 
in politics, if possible, but otherwise, drawn in equal number, so far as 
practicable, from dominant parties. 

All members, except the chairman, should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor and removable by him for cause, and such members should receive 
no compensation for services except payment for expenses actually 
incurred in discharge of official duties. ‘The chairman of each board 
should be its chief executive officer. He should be a physician, expert 
and experienced in psychiatry and mental hygiene, paid an adequate sal- 
ary, and required to devote his whole time to the service. The chair- 
man of the state board should be appointed by the governor, but only 
upon nomination of a majority of the other members of the board. The 
chairman of a district board should be appointed by the board, but only 
after approval of the state board. All other appointments should be 
subject to civil service and made only on nomination of the chairman 
with approval of his board, either specific or as prescribed by its estab- 
lished rules. 

General methods of administration and supervision by each board 
should conform to accepted rules of efficient management in general. 
Executive details should never be touched by superior authority except 
through the executive head responsible therefor, recourse for efficiency 
and control being had to advice, instructions, or, if necessary, removal 
of such executive head. Acquisition and accurate comparison of facts, 
ascertained and verified by expert investigators in each main field, are 
the potent agencies of supervising authority for developing efficiency 
and uniformity of methods and standards. They inform, appeal to intel- 
ligence and reason, are constructive and helpful. They eliminate per- 
sonality and necessity of dictation and command co-operation. Rarely, 
if ever, will they fail in achieving a legitimate purpose. The state board 
should hold regular and frequent conferences with district boards and 
district executives for interchange of knowledge and experience and 
their accurate comparison, out of which it should formulate and estab- 
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lish general policies, standards and methods under a uniformity which 
would recognize, in measurable terms, real differences and inequalities 
of local conditions. 


In organization for its own work the state board should provide 
for a support bureau headed by a psychiatrist, trained in matters of set- 
tlement and support, whose agents should investigate in every instance 
the claims for support of all patients admitted to state institutions under 
its supervision. All patients found to be unjustly public charges should 
be removed to other states and countries where they belong. In like 
manner should be ascertained the financial ability of patients and their 
relatives legally liable for their support, of whom such amounts should 
be collected as they could pay without hardship. Such investigation 
should not be allowed to delay care of patients, but should be made 
after their admission to institutions. Interchange of patients between 
districts for mental hygiene should be in charge of this bureau. 

The inception of a new institution should originate in the estab- 
lishment of a new district for mental hygiene by the state board. There- 
after, as in existing districts, the newly created district. board for mental 
hygiene should take the initiative and responsibility, under the princi- 
ples before enunciated, in the location, planning and construction of 
institutional units and buildings, subject, however, to approval, modi- 
fication or veto by the state board, acting under specific provisions of 
law and the general policy established by it, as before described, in con- 
formity to standard specifications as to arrangement, plan, capacity, 
space allowance, kind and qualities of materials, etc., in such definite 
terms as would assure uniformity for like conditions and purpose. This 
would require a competent supervisor of construction, as an officer of 
the state board. 

The state board should inaugurate a policy of initiative and ade- 
quate performance of its functions through expert investigation and 
supervision within the various fields of activity for mental hygiene in 
the state and its districts. Such a policy would necessitate a trained 
psychiatrist in the medical and clinical field, a scientific director of labo- 
ratories, medical and psychiatric research, a chief of social service, an 
expert accountant as supervisor of accounts and classification of expenses. 

Economical purchase and use of supplies should be standardized by 
a representative committee, composed of the chairman of the state board, 
its supervisors of accounts and construction, the chairmen of district 
boards, superintendents of district institutional units and district stew- 
ards, of which the district stewards, under the chairmanship of the state 
supervisor of accounts, should be the executive agency of the committee, 
whose other members should constitute the supervisory body.° 

Ceaseless quest should seek the highest standards of medical, scien- 
tific and economic efficiency. Strictest economy, consistent with such 
standards, should govern public expenditure, because public funds for 
such purposes are limited, rarely sufficient for bare necessities, and should 
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be held as a trust for the unfortunate. In the last analysis, every dollar 
wasted through faulty location and planning of institutions; construction 
other than plain and simple in design, comely in proportions, without 
ornamentation, spacious, durable, sunlit and suited to the need; waste 
in administration; extravagance or graft in any form, is wrung out 
of the patients, their health and comfort, their living space, facilities for 
their treatment, knowledge of their malady, its prevention and cure. 
Lack of provision for such afflicted is almost universal and their over- 
crowding in existing institutions is extreme in most states. Such over- 
crowding is, probably, the greatest hamper to their proper treatment 
and the gravest menace to their safety and welfare. Elimination of 
waste would go a long way in relief of this condition. Scanty expendi- 
ture, however, should not be mistaken for wise expenditure. It is fool- 
ish to scrimp in original cost by impairment or deprivation of facilities 
and convenience of work. A small administrative leak continuous for 
years will more than offset large initial outlay to prevent it. 


Such a state and national organization, perfected by experience, 
would be adequate to the performance of recognized public duties, but 
it would lack one essential element—supervision by an eye single to 
the public welfare, undiverted by direct responsibility, except for the 
truth and justice of its own observations and utterances. Pure super- 
vision within both national and state fields would be best afforded by 
private agencies, organized under leadership of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, its state societies and allied associations, such as 
the New York State Charities Aid Association. Private agencies should 
be sympathetic and appreciative of the difficulties and limitations of pub- 
lic agencies. ‘They should bear in mind that constructive criticism, 
which contributes something to the solution of public problems, is the 
only helpful utterance. Such private and purely supervisory agencies 
should have legal right to visit and inspect institutions and all activities 
within each local and general sphere of responsibility. They should 
' be required to make, at stated intervals, reports of their findings with 
recommendations to the state board for mental hygiene. The value of 
- such reports and recommendations would be commensurate with the 
competency of trained visitors. 

Outside this organized sphere of recognized public duties and agen- 
cies lies the great community with its multiple, varied and uncorrelated 
activities and conflicts. Many of its problems are caused or complicated 
by failure to recognize and adequately deal with underlying mental! 
factors, whose elimination is necessary to clear the way for application 
of normal methods of solution. 

These mental factors are manifest in conflicts at various points in 
many situations in life, in the individual, the home, the school, social 
and industrial relationships, in the almshouse and court and their aux- 
iliaries. How may be established at each point of conflict the direct line 
of connection with the appropriate agency of relief? Already special 
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agencies have been created in response to imperative need in various 
localities. Medical inspection of schools has become general with increas- 
ing efficiency, psychiatric institutes or special mental investigators have 
been attached to a few courts, psychiatric clinics or staff psychiatrists to 
some correctional institutions, out-patient mental clinics to the out- 
patient service of a few general hospitals. Community mental clinics 
are becoming numerous in several states. Extension of these special 
agencies should be encouraged for the solution of known problems with 
directness. 

But in many cases there will be uncertainty as to the best agency 
of relief, necessitating a clearing house and directory to the appropriate 
station of reference. ‘The first station would naturally be 

The community mental clinics, established by the state or local 
branch of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene of its repre- 
sentative in the particular locality, in charge of a psychiatrist assisted 
by the psychologist, special investigator and social worker. Here would 
be solved the many ordinary mental problems. The next higher station 
of reference should be 

The hospital out-patient mental clinic, equipped to afford exhaust- 
ive examination, reception of the patient, as a guest, for a limited period 
necessary for making certain diagnostic tests and for short, intermittent 
treatment allowing continuance of home or working relations during the 
intervals. Exceptional and complex mental problems would be solved 
here, as a rule, but a few would require reference to the final station. 
which should be 

The psychiatric hospital for the treatment of curable psychoses and 
observation for prolonged periods necessary for diagnosis or determina- 
tion of the final disposition of patients. 

This completes the cycle of connection between the community and 


the organized sphere of recognized public duties and agencies for mental 
hygiene. 


MOBILIZING THE BRAINS OF THE NATION‘ 


Stewart Paton, M. D., Princeton, N. J.; Member of the National 
Research Council 


We are face to face with a great crisis, not national but world 
wide. Forces are at work which are stirring our civilization to. its 
foundation. We cannot predict to what extent we shall be successful in 
meeting portentous issues. One thing, however, is certain in view of the 
great revolution taking place against autocracy, and that is that every 
effort must be made to mobilize the brain power of this nation so we 
may be brutally efficient in war now with the object of becoming hu- 
manely efficient in peace. 

Sentiment if not carefully guarded by intelligence will result in 
defeat in battle, and will prevent us from repairing the damage done to 
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our civilization. - We should also be prepared to observe every precau- 
tion necessary to prevent human energy from being dissipated, and should 
resist the temptation to conceal under such euphemistic terms as “charity” 
or “correction” the evidences of our neglect to organize for a constructive 
campaign of preparedness for living. Both these words cover a multi- 
tude of sins of omission, and in spite of the shock the realization of an 
unpleasant truth may cause us, it becomes evident, upon reflection, that 
their presence in our vocabularies is equivalent to an apology for not 
having faced squarely the great problems connected with living. Instead 
of waiting until we can be “charitably” and “correctionally” disposed 
towards the evils which have befallen us, let us frankly confess that if 
greater intelligence had been exercised many disasters would not have 
occurred. 


The proposed plans for the mobilization of our national resources is 
excellent as far as it goes. The co-ordination of commercial, industrial 
and military resources has become immediately necessary. Practically 
little has been done so far to co-ordinate and increase our information 
of the methods available for the control of the brains which are to direct 
this enormous undertaking. Twelve years ago, I took occasion to sug- 
gest that if, as Lockyer said, “A struggle has begun in which science and 
brains are to take the place of sword and sinew,” it would seem that 
“some concerted and well directed effort be made to find out the most 
efficacious w4y of increasing the brain power of the nation.” Unfortu- 
nately, the sword has been drawn again and the brains of human beings 
are being subjected to the greatest strain ever placed upon them, and yet 
little attention has been devoted to protecting the functions of these 
organs. z 

It is unnecessary to recall the high rate of incidence of nervous and 
mental disease occurring in this country before the present disaster visited 
us. Think of the state of New York devoting one-third of the sum 
allotted to cover its expenses to the care of the insane, and then not 
being able to make adequate provisions for those inflicted with these 
disorders! Add to this list the number of those suffering from functional 
nervous disorders, as well as the army of unfortunates who are so 
decidedly anti-social in their behavior that their activities have to be care- 
fully supervised and restricted, and the figures become appalling. What 
a comment it is upon our intelligenée that we have to wait for the kind 
of evidence which carries an unwelcome sense of conviction in much the 
same way as an argumentum ad hominem does in order to appreciate tne 
necessity for making adequate provision to study these shocking and pre- 
ventable conditions. 

If the predicament we should have faced squarely before the war 
began was of such a serious nature, what can we say about the changes 
that have taken place since August, 1914? Consider, for example, the 
rapid rise of nervous and mental disorders among the soldiers. Among 
the Canadians these diseases now represent over twenty per cent of the 
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total casualties. These figures, however, gives us only a faint concep- 
tion of the task imposed upon us, first to win this war and then to assist 
in restoring conditions favorable for sane thought and action. Do we 
need any more evidence to show how necessary it is to study the human 
machine and to be well informed in regard to the laws governing its 
activities? If this knowledge was urgently needed in times of peace, is it 
not imperatively demanded as soon as the added stress under which it is 
now working is recognized? Emotions are keyed up to a new high 
pitch. Extraordinary demands are made upon human ingenuity, upon 
the capacity to repress the feeling of individuality and to substitute for it 
the desire of social co-operation, to form the habit of thinking quickly and 
to point, and to act with promptitude and fortitude. To change one’s 
own habits of thought and action is no small task, but to change those of 
a nation is a prodigious undertaking the ultimate consequences of which 
can not be foretold. 


We cannot, without sacrificing conditions essential for the preserva- 
tion of personal and national sanity, hide the fact that many of the 
attempts made to face the actual issues of life are at the best half-hearted 
efforts; while the recognition of critical situations ér events is interfered 
with by the tendency to compensate for defects in perception by intro- 
ducing a yague mysticism. While in this perplexed state of mind, 
unsatisfied secret longings drive their possessors to take refuge in the 
imaginary world created by wishful thinking. Let us begin by facing 
the world, not as we imagine it to be in our dreams, nor hope it may 
become, but as it is today. As soon as our eyes are opened wide enough 
to see the realities of everyday life, we are struck instantly by the prevail- 
ing ignorarice of the biologic laws regulating the personality. Only after 
a disaster threatens shipwreck personal, national or racial do we seek 
for the knowledge which, if properly utilized, can save us. 


It is high time for us to realize that success in the great struggle 
upon which we have entered depends not alone upon guns, but most of 
all upon the brains of the men behind the gun. If this principle is true 
for the organization of society for the successful prosecution of war, a 
still more complex organization is required to win the victories of peace. 
If we are genuine friends of peace, it is incumbent upon us to prepare for 
a more efficient and intelligent organization of social forces than is 
demanded for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Momentous issues are at stake, and the solution of the difficulties 
depends upon the answer given to one question: can human energies be 
directed intelligently? This is no time for quack remedies, or for tem- 
porizing with opportunistic measures. We need to go to the root of the 
trouble and get accurate information as to the structure and function 
of the machine we are trying to operate. How do we expect to control 
temperament and character if we are ignorant or indifferent in regard to 
the nature of the biological mechanisms regulating temperament and 
character? In order to accomplish our purpose, it is obvious we should 
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begin, not end, by studying living human beings, by training ourselves to 
become capable of observing their behavior, by recording the manner in 
which they respond to changes in environment, by discovering the laws 
regulating feeling, thinking and acting, and then try to ascertain to what 
extent failure and success in living are the results of ancestral or inherited 
qualities. When this information has been gathered or collected, we 
may apply the principles to the practical regulation of conduct. To 
adopt any other method of procedure has already proved to be detrimental 
rather than progressive. 


It requires both courage and intelligence to face the fact that com- 
paratively little is known of the laws governing human behavior; but 
when once the admission is made, then it is our first duty to accept the 
privilege of working hard to add as rapidly as possible to the present 
stock of information. We have tried to navigate the sea of life without 
chart and without compass. The priest has told us what men ought to 
become, the poet has recorded his dreams of an idealized race, while the 
historian has given us interesting pictures of what human beings were 
supposed to have been; but man as he actually is has only recently be- 
come the subject of study. The present catastrophe which threatens 
civilization is one of the tragic results of attempting to organize society 
in order to satisfy theoretical conceptions without taking cognizance of 
the fundamental laws that govern human nature. If ye were familiar 
with the biologic mechanisms controlling the personality, we should have 
been alive to the danger lurking in any conception of duty which carries 
with it the idea of “special dispensations of providence,” or missions to 
perform for which others are unfitted, and then at least we should be 
comforted by realizing that rational methods were followed to abate the 
rancorous and contemptuous hatred associated with the growth of the 
Pharisee’s idea about the value of his own possessions. We have learned 
through the bitter experience of the past few years that manic boastful- 
ness, blind assumption of intellectual superiority may develop rapidly 
out of such apparently harmless foibles of character as occur when a 
nation is disinclined to recognize the importance of trying to see itself as 
others see it. If we had been familiar with the dangerous tendencies 
associated with the emotional reactions responsible for an exaggerated 
egotism, we should have been quick to recognize the accumulation of 
high explosives in the German character. When the spark was struck, 
the presence of powder was as much of a surprise to those who kindled 
the flame as it was to the stupefied onlookers. 


The focusing of forces apparently innocuous, but involving 
mystical conception of both culture and duty, resulted in the formation 
of the dangerous obsession by a nation which was the aggressor, under 
conditions of great emotional stress, becoming convinced that it had 
been attacked. 

The final and satisfactory explanation of the present war will come, 
not from the diplomatist or historian, but from the investigator who is 
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engaged in trying to determine the forces regulating and preserving the 
balance of the human personality. Civilized nations have contributed 
generously in the past to facilitate the exploration of unknown lands and 
to find the sources of great rivers. The time has come to assist investi- 
gators in locating the sources of the streams of human energy in order 
that their volume may be estimated and their currents charted. We 
have lived orf’ the banks of these great rivers, idly dreaming about the 
possibilities of their origin and the strength of their currents, but have 
made no provision for protection against floods which have overflowed 
the banks until we were forced by disaster to repair the damages and 
get rid of the signs of devastation. Is this not the time to quit our- 
selves like men, and desist from referring to our delayed and spasmodic 
efforts to make reparation for the damage resulting from our lack of 
foresight as acts of charity? 


Let us see now if it is not possible to get a glimpse of the chief 
problems relating to human life from an angle which will facilitate their 
formulation, and at the same time enable us to see the close dependence 
of the various factors concerned. Life has long been recognized as a 
process of adjustment. The range of successful adjustments varies in 
human beings all the way from the plane which is on the level with the 
activities of the lower animals to the mark reached by the man of 
genius. The degree of successful adjustments attained depends upon a 
number of different factors; first, upon the conditions existing within the 
human machine and then upon those without, collectively described as 
environmental. At this point we shall not further complicate the state- 
ment of the problem by trying to distinguish between the part played by 
environment or heredity in supplying the forces to run the machine. 


In the study of the mechanisms of adjustment, we may take advan- 
tage of the analyses of temperament and character made for us by dis- 
ease. Various accidents may happen to impair the adjusting capacities of 
the machine, physical disorders may reduce the functional efficiency of 
one or more organs, with the result that the entire machinery is thrown 
out of gear. Complex conditions which we do not understand may arise, 
interfering seriously with the capacity for successful adaptation. When 
these difficulties become apparent in maladjustments taking place in the 
higher levels of the conscious life, we are accustomed to refer to the con- 
dition as a mental disorder, while those occurring at lower levels are 
said to be signs of physical diseases. The artificial distinctions supposed 
to separate the different levels have been created by man’s ingenuity. 
One important practical test giving an accurate gauge of the success 
attained in adjustment at the higher planes, is the willingness to face 
critical situations in life fairly and squarely. An inclination or a decision 
to dodge an important issue is evidence of failing adjustment. ‘The con- 
ditions we call nervous and mental diseases are symptoms of a person’s 
unpreparedness to face the critical situations arising in the environment 
where he or she has been forced to live. What to the uniformed person 
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seems to be a chaotic condition expressed in delirium, or in a long chain 
of insane ideas, is a marvelously well ordered attempt upon nature's 
part to readjust the personality while under fire and to make adequate 
compensation for an inability to face a crisis. 


The recognition of even these few biologic principles will, I think, 
be of great service when we begin to formulate ideas for mobilizing the 
brains of the nation. In developing the plan we should avoid commit- 
ting the same mistake which has retarded progress in the past, and con- 
sists in seeing only part of the problem. Man unfortunately formed the 
habit of trying to study himself piecemeal and failed to take account of 
the behavior of the machine as an active living organism. Now we 
realize it is necessary to develop a technic for the study of human char- 
acter. Man has been so absorbed in trying to discuss life in abstract 
terms that he actually has forgotten to inform himself even as to the 
principal events taking place in the life of any one person in the effort 
to adjust successfully to meet the daily needs. This peculiar mental 
attitude has been particularly unfavorable for the development of our 
knowledge relating to human behavior. Instead of dealing with con- 
crete situations as they have arisen in life, we have vainly attempted to 
draw inferences from the hypothetical conduct of imaginary beings that 
would be of service in settling the problems created by our existence. 
This point of view has also been responsible for the dissipation of a great 
deal of energy in formulating plans for social organization. The ques- 
tion of human behavior wa3 not seen in perspective and, therefore, no 
opportunity was given to the investigators in different fields to appreciate 
that they were studying only the special phases of one great problem. 
We are only just beginning to recognize that the knowledge useful to 
parents in training their children, to the social worker, judge, student. of 
criminology, educator or alienist, as well as other persons engaged in 
trying to assist people to secure better adjustments—thereby increasing 
the success and happiness of living, is part of a common store, based upon 
the recognition of the laws governing human activities. 


We should aim to look at all the problems connected with living 
from a broad, biologic point of view, and refuse to accept the artificial 
distinctions often made to facilitate the investigation of certain problems 
as in any way representing specific differences in function. We cannot 
understand intelligence if-it is considered as distinct from emotion, nor 
emotion apart from the simpler reflex activity, nor the functions of the 
nervous systems arbitrarily separated from the activities of other organs 
nor from the responses of the entire organism as a unit. The appreciation 
of the value of this principle has a definite, practical application. We 
find, for example, that there is a tendency among some investigators to 
believe that the higher forms of adaptation represented in the socalled 
conscious levels can be intelligently studied or understood without refer- 
ence to the activities in the lower planes. A great deal of harm has 
already been done by assuming it is possible to isolate the functions of 
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GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION TO FACILITATE 
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the brain and nervous system and study them without considering their 
dependence or relations to other organs. This is a great mistake and we 
should carefully guard against the serious consequences which may be 
precipitated by failing to recognize the mistaken conception. No one can 
interpret human behavior correctly who is not familiar with the various 
parts of the machine. One must know something about the manner in 
which they are related to be competent to analyze the nature of the 
reciprocal activities when expressed in thought, word or action. 

In view of what has been said, the question may be asked, how may 
we proceed to organize existing social forces with a view to intelligent 
action that will safeguard society against the needless reduplications of 
institutions and the wasteful expenditure of human energy. In the 
accompanying chart an indication has been given of what may be accom- 
plished in the way of giving practical expression to the ideas already 
mentioned. As social organization is concerned with the intelligent 
direction of human behavior, let us begin by making human behavior 
the chief object of inquiry, and then see whether when starting out from 
this center it is not possible to co-ordinate a great many existing institu- 
tions which often seem to be unrelated. At present we are in a better 
position to assist a person to readjust life when behavior is disordered as 
the result of disease, than we are to prevent the occurrence of mal- 
adaptations. In every city the courts, juvenile courts, institutions for 
dependents, correctional institutions and institutions for organized relief, 
group themselves very naturally about the only center in which the 
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methods are taught for the study of human behavior—namely, the 
psychiatric clinic. It will be a fortunate occurrence for civilization when 
those who are engaged in these institutions in the study of different 
phases of human behavior, recognize more keenly than they do at present 
the common bond of union and the common purpose which should unite 
them in carrying on their work through this center. 


History once again is repeating itself and we pass from the study 
of disordered conduct to the so-called normal activities. The human 
interest is at first stimulated by the tragic incidence of life, disease, in- 
sanity, poverty and crime; and then there comes later the desire to 
prevent these unfortunate conditions. Preventive medicine has already 
accomplished a great deal in safeguarding us from the ravages of disease; 
but, unfortunately, no well planned and co-ordinated effort has been 
made to prevent the maladjustments in the higher levels of activity, 
marked by disordered feeling, unco-ordinated thinking and irrational 
conduct. The next important step in the right direction will probably 
be marked by the establishment of a university department of mental 
hygiene closely associated with the work carried on in the psychiatric 
clinic. As a matter of fact, these two departments, the psychiatric clinic 
and the department of mental hygiene, are not actually separate institu- 
tions, although they are recognized as such merely in order to facilitate 
organization. 

Some day we shall awaken to the importance of the tragic results 
connected with placing persons ignorant of the laws governing human 
behavior in control of our educational system. Scholastic conceptions 01 
education are now exacting a tax from our civilization represented bj 
a degree of misery and inefficiency and a wastage of human energy that 
is far greater than any one imposed by war. My experience in the exam- 
ination of students in schools and universities has convinced me of the 
feasibility of training teachers to recognize the signs of imperfect adjust- 
ments, particularly those of the emotional life, which if not corrected, 
lead quickly to loss of intellectual interests, the anaesthetic effects of 
chronic failure, the unwillingness as well as unpreparedness to fill any 
critical situation, the substitution of impulses for voluntary activities, 
and the subsequent disappointments leading to a series of acts which later 
may become the cause for admission to the court, prison, sanatorium or 
hospital for the insane. ; 

In a brief compass, it is not possible to enumerate even the more 
important results which would follow the recognition of the principle 
requiring those who assume the control of any form of human activities 
to be familiar with the machine, its functions and the relation of its 
parts. Culture would be interpreted in a new and broader sense. Much 
more attention would be given to the study of the methods of preparing 
the mind to be capable of knowing what “the best that has been thought 
and said” is. A cultured man would be recognized as a person who was 
familiar with the means of keeping’ the mind free from overvalued ideas, 
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from definite obsessions, from the dangerous and explosive reactions asso- 
ciated with an exaggerated egotism and who was emotionally prepared 
both to cultivate intelligent sympathies and to resist the insidious influ- 
ences of wishful thinking. ‘The scholar who grasped these principles 
would quickly recognize the impossibility of cultivating a well balanced 
mind, if the fear of the practical was tolerated or the desire to gratify 
a monastic sense of seclusion and aloofness was encouraged. Culture 
thrives best when established upon a consciousness of success in facing 
the world, and rapidly degenerates when linked with a sense of inade- 
quacy calling for a partial withdrawal from the real world to a world 
created by autistic thinking. In a republic, we need to be continually on 
our guard lest scholarship makes the mistake of assuming that the forced 
detachment resulting from failure to meet the actual conditions of every 
day life is a sign of intellectual superiority. 

Eventually, as the result of insisting upon the value of biologic 
methods in the analysis of all forms of social, national or racial activities, 
we should be less inclined to promise permanent peace until something 
more was known of the actual conditions regulating the genesis of 
motives, and impulses or limiting the sphere of voluntary control of 
actions. We should, however, become accustomed to considering the 
study of behavior of far more value for the promotion of peace than the 
interpretations of an exacting legalism. Peace congresses would en- 
courage the accumulation of information in regard to human beings 
necessary for the rational control of conduct, and a rational peace 
propaganda would take the place of much of the maudlin sentimentality 
which now demonstrates the incompetency of neurotic persons to discuss 
international affairs intelligently, when they show such a startling degree 
of inability to solve their own personal problems, and symbolize this 
sense of inadequacy in dreams of universal peace. 

It is an opportune moment for democracy to demonstrate that the 
successful control of human energies can be entrusted safely only to those 
persons who understand the mechanisms by which life is adjusted. 


ZONES OF COMMUNITY. EFFORT IN MENTAL HY- 
GIENE. 
E. E. Southard, M. D., Pathologist, Massachusetts Commission on 


Mental Diseases, and Director of the Psychopathic 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Copp set me the question “How Should the Community Be 
Organized for Mental Hygiene?” I intend to circumscribe the topic 
for the present by considering chiefly the aspect of institutions and 
agencies of a public or social nature. I shall not wander into the more 
attractive but remoter fields of constructive effort in mental hygiene of 
the future. I shall point out the desirability of having the blood 
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circulate freely in the periphery of the institutional network, as well as 
in the executive heart. I shall try to utilize a bit of the war nomen- 
clature, by contrasting the zone of advance in social work (which | 
take to mean the schools, courts, dispensaries and other. public and social 
agencies coming in direct contact with the people), with the zone of 
the social interior, so to speak, (namely, the hospitals, schools for the 
feeble-minded, reform schools, prisons, placing-out systems, and the 
like, which the community has long recognized as valuable and inevitable 
mechanisms). As somewhere onthe line of communication, between 
the zone of social advance and the zone of the interior, I shall speak 
of the psychopathic hospital which has the comparative task of distribut- 
ing doubtful cases that cannot be diagnosticated at first sight and which 
require more protracted analysis. 


But before I come to talk about the zone of advance, the line of 
communication and the zone of the interior, socially speaking, I shal! 
say some words about the general principle of community organization 
which I shall hope to show must be managed on democratic rather than 
on autocratic lines. I shall commend the application, as a social prin- 
ciple, of our motto e pluribus unum, commending the e pluribus type of 
unity as against any “hand-me-down” type of Kultur. I shall point out 
how effort should begin in the districts rather than in the executive 
centers and how a community will achieve a complex institution like 
a psychopathic hospital only when the zone of social advance is ripe 
therefor. I shall then speak of a little problem in the organization of 
our own mental hygiene in this conference,—but more of that later. 

What I shall say about organization for mental hygiene will be 
interlarded with remarks on autocracy and democracy. There are many 
of us here who are strong believers in unity of purpose, in unified social- 
ization (as the phrase goes) of human interests, and some of us yearn 
for the unity of purpose which autocracy confers. Some of us, good 
Americans though we believe ourselves to be, are yearning for that 
socialization—‘“made-in-Germany’—which a beneficent (if not benevo- 
lent) despotism could so rapidly contrive. I must confess I am not one 
of these. Unity of purpose I want, but not the unity that autocracy 
hands down. In point of fact, unity is just as often of democratic as of 
autocratic origin. And the soundest form of unity is what may be 
called the e pluribus type. 

I suppose there is no wiser step ever taken by our democracy in 
adopting the literacy test for immigrants. There was an example of 
democratic vision that took decades to mature into: clear conception of 
law. A benevolent despot might have conferred it upon us long since— 
our elective despots never did favor the measure. 

Mental hygiene must begin at the bottom, in the district,—not at 
the top, in the Union as a whole. Take that powerful and splendid 
organization, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. ‘True to 
Anglo-Saxon type, of course, the National Committee is perhaps a bit 
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local in its management, a bit Manhattanized, as a mere Bostonian 
speaking in Pittsburgh may safely hint. But benevolently and 
beneficently the National Committee proceeds on its way, by state survey 
and county survey, by the encouragement of ever more local committees, 
towards the ultimate development of a national ideal for mental hygiene. 

But, I insist, the e pluribus principle of unity must prevail here 
also. Massachusetts methods would not fit Arkansas, More surpris- 
ingly still, they perhaps would not fit New York. The mental hygiene 
propaganda does not work like a rubber stamp. Are we not here repeat- 
ing history as made in the field of social service at large? 

How, then, should the community be organized for mental hygiene? 
The phrase “community” strikes me as too large, as suggesting the 
beneficent, up-to-date rubber stamp descending from above. E pluribus 
unity, a distributive-towards-collective, not a collective-towards-distribu- 
tive evolution, a hygiene beginning in the commune, district, or local 
unit,—this seems to me the distinctive necessity of this particular prog- 
ress. 

Even if it were not so, even if we possessed superstate or super- 
national principles of mental hygiene ready to apply, yet the very in- 
equality of progress in the various states at the present time would halt 
our efforts.at organization of a Great Society like that of Graham 
Wallas, or the “blessed community” of my master, the late Josiah Royce. 

I have sometimes thought a trick could be turned in some great 
mechanism for mental hygiene such as the Saturday Evening Post by 
contributing a screed, “On the Degrees of Civilization in the United 
States”! 

The fact that there are degrees of civilization amongst the states 
of the Union is a fact that in itself negates the idea of organizing the 
country for mental hygiene by any of the rubber stamp methods so 
pleasing to the constructors of “programs,” “pleas” and “plans” in the 
beloved committees of the great organization societies. I doubt whether 
such rubber stamp organization would work even in a homogeneous com- 
munity, were such conceivable. But in any event, there is no social homo- 
geneity, neither homogeneity of sections nor of states nor in many in- 
stances of the counties themselves. Of course one of our most ancient 
heritages is the county or commune division. That the county system 
sometimes solidifies into evil mechanisms such as “county rings” and the 
like, I will not deny; but the point remains that the unity of social 
management, whether in mental hygiene or otherwse, is far below the 
level of the federal unity or of the state unity. It is not that mental 
hygiene, like charity must begin necessarily at home, but surely it must 
begin in the district and not in the cold marble capitols where executives 
wield their rubber stamps. 

All this may be taken somewhat impatiently by the social worker 
who is aware how fundamental is the neighborhood and settlement prin- 
ciple in modern social service, and the inadequacy of the executive seal 
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may be accepted as a truism by social workers who have dealt with some 
state agencies. Yet I suspect that many of the chiefs of social service 
here today, confirmed though they are as to the value of neighborhood 
work, entertain in another corner of the mind the vague thought or 


desire that right organization will somehow, some day, be- conferred 
from above. 


Experience in the mental hygiene branch of social service or the 
social service branch of mental hygiene—for the two fields; overlapping 
widely, are each provided with vast reaches of service hardly touched by 
the other—has proved the value of proceeding e pluribus to unity. | 
can speak with familiarity only of such a highly wrought social situation 
as faces us in the metropolitan district of Massachusetts. In Massa- 
chusetts, as in several other densely populated states, the progress of 
social organization (I am of course here referring to non-public, non- 
governmental organizations) has been to unity. Other states, now begin- 
ning to urbanize and to present the social complexities of the older 
states, may desire to adopt out of hand the experiences of these older 
states. As for mental hygiene, it might be conceived that a state board 
for mental hygiene could somehow introduce a consciously and shrewdly 
conceived system for, let us say, Arkansas, which would in due time 
bring the Arkansans as reasonably near millennium as we can now 
imagine. But such a scheme would hardly be more a propos than the 


Teutonic scheme of rubber stamping Kultur upon the world at large. 
Just as Germany feels that the mental hygiene of Alsace-Lorraine is 
better in German hands than in French or in the hands of the inhabi- 
tants themselves, so the social organizers of our community are apt to 


feel that a rescue must be made of, for example, Arkansas, Texas, or 
even Illinois. 


Mental hygiene organization, like charity organization, begins with 
the district. It becomes more imminently necessary in highly urbanized 
districts under moderrt metropolitan conditions. Here, to use a military 
phrase, is the zone of advance in the theatre of mental hygienic or social 
service operations. Social institutional devices for mental hygiene should, 
to my mind, be placed in this zone of advance. Aside from the refine- 
ments of the psychopathic hospital and elaborate social service centers, 
* and aside from the strategy of organization societies and the executive 
rubber stamp, there should be in the zone of mental hygienic advance 
mechanisms for early and immediate diagnosis with a view to early and 
immediate care and treatment wherever possible. This means that, 
to my mind, the schools, the courts for adults, both general and special, 
the juvenile courts, the industrial accident boards, the immigration 
bureaus, the out-patient and dispensary service, of municipal and largely 
endowed hospitals should all be supplied with ready access to skillful 
psychiatric diagnostic service. Upon the social firing line, or at al! 
events immediately back of the trenches in the clearing stations for 
mental casualties, we require expert psychiatric aid. We there require 
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men of good experience and rapid insight who can roughly grasp the 
problems as problems of insanity, of psychopathia falling short of in- 
sanity, of neuropathic conditions requiring special care and of character 
defects and peculiarities which only the psychiatrist has much grasp of 
at the present time. Nor would I myself care to be posted on the zone 
of advance as physician to a juvenile court or an industrial accident 
board, or an immigration bureau, or in any other of the agencies above 
mentioned, without the ability to call upon an expert psychologist, one 
expert especially in mental tests. Again I should be at a loss if I 
could not have the services of an expert social worker. You will all 
recognize that what I say about the psychiatrist in the zone of social 
advance with his aides de camp, the psychologist and social worker, has 
come true in a number of model situations in the country. Perhaps it 
has been accepted as a principle of mental hygienic procedure. 


However, I am bound to say that although these model situations 
in the zone of social advance do actually exist, yet the progress to secur- 
ing more such model situations is slow. One reason for this retarda- 
tion, I feel, is the idea conceived by the rubber stamp gentry that some 
kind of central bureau in a district is going in the future to render the 
firing line psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers unnecessary. 
Particularly as Director of the Psychopathic Hospital in Boston, I am 
often asked whether our metropolitan problem in Massachusetts is not 
on the high road to solution on account of the existence and activities 
of the Psychopathic Hospital. Why, it is queried, should there be 
highly special officers in all these somewhat subordinate agencies when 
the whole matter can be done better and more rapidly, on the depart- 
ment store principle of passing on from examiner to examiner in the 
Psychopathic Hospital? Why, indeed? It would be an excellent and 
comparatively inexpensive plan for communities to adopt, if only the 
plan could be worked. I have to point out that, except in its out-patient 
department, which is virtually a dispensary along the same generic lines 
as other dispensaries, the Psychopathic Hospital is not so much in the 
zone of advance as in the line of communication in the theatre of 
mental hygienic operations. It is superfluous and very expensive to pass 
the majority of cases from juvenile courts, schools and other agencies in 
the zone of social advance through the psychopathic hospital mechanism. 
If the regimental surgeons back of the trenches can heal their sick, it is 
superfluous to send them back to field hospitals and base hospitals. 


The psychopathic hospital is a sorting machine for cases that cannot 
be readily sorted on the social firing line, cases which may not deserve 
internment forever in hospitals for the insane, which may not deserve 
internment in prisons, which may not deserve elaborate social supervision 
or other protracted devices of mental care and treatment. I say the 
psychopathic hospital is a sorting machine to which radiate all those 
over-complex cases from the zone of social advance, which cannot be 
immediately diagnosticated and sent forward or backward as the case 
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may be. For example, if in the juvenile court, or the adult court, the 
expert medical officer can prove to his authorities that by due process 
of law an alleged criminal is really insane and committably insane, 
then as a general thing it would be unwise and uselessly expensive to 
send this patient to a psychopathic hospital. He should be carried to 
the rear, to the zone of the social interior, so to speak, as fast as is 
consistent with his proper care. The psychopathic hospital is not a 
sorting machine for cases that can be sorted on inspection or by the 
simple devices of clinics in the zone of social advance. If a case is 
thought to be mental, but there is doubt as to committability or proper 
treatment, or if a special course of brief treatment under an atmosphere 
of experts is adjudged to be desirable, then the psychopathic hospital 
can prove its worth. To the hospital radiate doubtful cases from all 
the clinics in the zone of social advance. From the psychopathic 
hospital likewise runs another fanwise set of communications, to the 
zone of the social interior, where exist the well-known mechanisms of 
social and mental care and treatment known as hospitals for the insane, 
sanitaria, reform schools, training schools, schools for the feeble-minded, 
hospitals for epileptics, hospitals for dipsomaniacs and drug addicts, 
prisons, boarding and placing-out systems and other schemes of social 
supervision. 

The reason* why the psychopathic hospital takes this important 
place in the modern doctrine of mental hygiene organization is not that 
it can do the work of the zone of social advance better than the firing 
line workers; for it cannot. It is not that the psychopathic hospital can 
do the work of the hospitals for the insane and prisons and the like 
better than these older mechanisms for this work. The psychopathic 
hospital cannot do this work so well as institutions manned by experts 
in the particular fields commanded by these older permanently organized 
institutions. The value of the psychopathic hospital experience, so im- 
portant for every psychiatrist, psychologist and social worker of the 
present day, is not so much the value of experiences on the firing line, 
though much of this also is available in the out-patient department, nor 
is it the ripe value of specialistic knowledge in classical psychiatry, 
criminology and sociology such as is to be obtained by service in the 
older institutions of what I have termed the zone of the social interior. 
The psychopathic hospital officers are not so much snap diagnosticians, 
that is to say, expert offhand observers on the one hand, nor on the other 
hand are they experts in every field which they must touch. However, 
they get a certain maturity of comparative analysis which neither the 
firing line workers nor the interior workers can get. That is why | 
should advocate a course of psychopathic hospital experience for every 
person going into the extensive observational work of the zone of social 
advance, or the intensive, synthetic work of the zone of the social in- 
terior. 

From this mere sketch of the situation of the psychopathic hospital, 

it must be clear to my hearers that, as a director and earnest supporter 
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of psychopathic hospital work, I cannot and do not regard it as a 
panacea in mental hygiene. Before a district deserves a psychopathic 
hospital, that is, before it can get the most from such a hospital, the 
institutions and agencies that come immediately in contact with the 
mental problems of social life must develop themselves notably. They 
must, to my mind, equip themselves at the present level of social 
progress with- psychiatrists, social workers and psychologists. The mo- 
ment that two or three of these outermost social agencies get properly 
equipped for rapid and accurate observational work, then the need for a 
psychopathic hospital will become apparent, and its great initial cost and 
comparatively large maintenance expense will seem small to the commun- 
ity in comparison with the fruits of the work. 

Some of you may feel that I am myself guilty of the rubber stamp 
error by providing such a schema of double radiation into and out of 
the psychopathic hospital. The schema, however, is an inductive one 
and not born after the fashion of rubber stamps. It provides for 
democracy of spirit; neither the officers in the zone of advance nor the 
psychopathic hospital officers, nor the officers of the specialized perma- 
nent institutions in the interior can regard themselves as superior or 
inferior to each other. For all have their special work of observation, 
comparison and synthesis, if I may choose three entirely inadequate terms 
to express the major significance of each species of work. By some such 
plan of organization for the community (obviously founded rather more 
upon metropolitan than upon rural conditions wherein large modifica- 
tions may be necessary) we can provide for the initiative and elbow room 
of all our workers. Let me insist that that is the great desideratum— 
not that all the social workers, psychologists and physicians engaged in 
social work shall run like sheep after some Teutonically conceived ideal 
of rubber stamp Kultur. 

This very day we are witnessing the acquisition of a certain number 
of signatures to a proposal of, to say the least, doubtful value,—a 
pacifistic proposal supported by numerous ex-officials of our Conference. 
Many of the workers to whom I have spoken about this proposal, un- 
officially circulated by some of our worthy ex-presidents, have not been 
able to explain to me in clear English exactly what some of the phrases 
in the pacifistic screed really mean, yet some hundreds of signatures out 
of the thousands of our attendance may very well be secured, simply 
because we put so much faith in our ex-presidents that we follow them 
like sheep the bellwether. Here is a very pretty example of the insidious 
methods of the autocratic principle. I have no idea that our former 
chiefs sat down deliberately and conceived a design of entering politics 
with the conference; a design which, however, has been carried out to 
the letter and is fraught with much danger to the future of the organ- 
ization. Here is a proposal that the president be asked to deal, at a 
particular phase of diplomacy, with peace proposals. Whatever the 
rights of the matter, the whole question is distinctly arguable; yet no 
particular argument has been afforded unless the Honorable W. H. 
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Taft this afternoon may seize this opportunity (I fancy that he will be 
found arguing against any such proposal as that of our worthy leaders 
of former conferences), nor has there been any opportunity for voting. 
Asked to sign ‘such a proposal, if I refuse, I am greeted with a look of 
astonishment that I should be willing to vote against the worthy Mr. 
So-and-So who has done so much for social organization, or the worthy 


Mr. So-and-So, a great social chief, who is clearly an altruist, and 
the like. 


My predecessor on the platform, Dr. Paton, asked me to say a 
word about egotism. Dr. Santayana has of course said the last word 
about egotism in German philosophy. I can add nothing to the point, 
and perhaps I have said enough about autocracy as the matter stands. 
The aims and motives of the Great War are doubtless in a large sense 
the aims and motives of a huge controversy in mental hygiene,—a con- 
troversy between forces of autocracy and the forces of democracy. We 
may regard the German point of view as one of paranoia if we like, 
that is, as one of exaggerated and morbid egoism. The Germans them- 
selves are querying whether other nations are not possibly victims of 
mental disease. One German author has soberly inquired whether the . 
“revenge-psychosis” of the French may not perhaps be termed Psycho- 
pathia Gallica, whereat another German psychiatrist rejoined that to 
term the French psychopathic was a little dangerous, because “if the 


French were psychopathic we, as Germans, would have to feel charity 
for them.” 


I have recently been reading in my colleague, Prof. Haskins’ little 
book on Normandy. Dr. Haskins there brings out a splendid distinction 
between vertical responsibility and lateral responsibility. He points out 
that in the old days one baron could rob another baron safely if only 
the suzerain got his share of the loot. The responsibility was from 
baron to suzerain possibly through a series of under and over-lords, but 
the under and over-lords had no lateral responsibility to each other for 
the maintenance of peace or social ethics. I suspect, though I would 
hardly be required to prove it in the midst of so many alarms, that one 
great fault in the socialization process that some of us have adopted 
from German models is the fault of a trace (or more than a trace) of 
feudalism ; that is to say, of an excess of vertical responsibility as com- 
pared with lateral responsibility. The worthy chiefs of former con- 
ferences, whem I have used as lay figures for my denunciation of the 
autocratic principle, will naturally not take personal offense at these 
remarks. I feel that the different elements of our organization should 
develop a sense of mutual or lateral responsibility to one another along 
all practical planes. I feel that the rubber stamp method of social 
organization has failed, is failing, and is bound to fail. I feel that 
mental hygiene social organization is a matter which is determined by 
the configuration of the zone of social advance. I feel that expert 
workers belong in the zone of advance, that expert workers belong in 
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the line of communication and that expert workers belong in the zone 
of the interior. I feel that unity of social progress is a unity to be 
obtained e pluribus. 

Despite this little-ripple of the petition about peace terms, I com- 
mend to you the spirit of democracy as against the spirit of autocracy 


MENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE COURTS 


E. Bosworth McCready, M. D., Paedologist of the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


The function of the medical man is threefold: prevention, cure 
and, failing either of these, alleviation. ‘These humanitarian activities 
he practices whether he be internist, surgeon or specialist. In the 
laboratory clinic of humanity, the courts, his duty is still prevention when 
prevention is possible, cure when cure can be obtained, and when both 
fail, alleviation. ‘The wave of interest in mental hygiene, ripples of 
which have stirred almost every community of altruistic bent, has eddied 
about the courts until it has become recognized that we here have depths 
which furnish unfathomed opportunities for the exercise of practical 
mental hygiene in its broadest and most utilitarian phases. My experi- 
ence has been for the most part limited to two courts dealing with 
domestic relations—the juvenile court and the desertion and non-sup- 
port court. The anastomosis between these two courts is so intimate 
that it sometimes seems that not only should the presiding judge for both 
be the same but that there should be actual physical amalgamation as 
well. The delinquent boy of to-day is the delinquent husband of 
to-morrow. ‘The delinquent girl of to-day is the shrewish, incapable 
housewife of to-morrow. To-day’s improvident, bickering and neglectful 
parents rear to-morrow’s dependents and delinquents. And so on in 
vicious circle without end until broken by some agency powerful enouglf 
to arrest its momentum. In order not to take up unnecessary time and 
spread observations over too large an area, I will confine myself to dis- 
cussion of the desertion and non-support court. Those particularly inter- 
ested in the mental phases of the work of the juvenile court are referred 
to the Paedologist’s Report in the Annual Statement of the County 
Court of Allegheny County for the year 1916. 

The juvenile: court, exercising its supervision over the individual 
during the plastic stage, is a preventative force of immeasurable value. 
Comparatively little can be expected from the application of practical 
constructive mental hygiene in adult life, as far as the adult individuals 
involved are concerned ; here alleviation is about all that can be expected. 
The mentally unsound or defective may be recognized and properly 
segregated to their own benefit and that of their families, the wavering 
will of the drink or drug addict may be strengthened, the irreconcilable 
differences of neuropath united to neuropath may be evaluated, apparent 
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and minor incompatabilities may be removed through the application of a 
crude psychanalysis and psychotherapy, sometimes by instruction in 
rational sex hygiene, but it is the remote rather than the immediate 
effects which are of greatest value,—i. e. the effects upon the next 
generation, and the aggregate effects upon the milieu. 

The. following notes from case histories will serve to illustrate some 


of the problems encountered: 
CASE I 


Wife, aged 27, makes information against her husband, aged 35, charg- 
ing that he has been drinking and ee her, has failed to give her 
money for household expenses, ending a few s ago by deserting her. The 
husband is a chauffeur earning $11.00 a week. he couple have been married 
nine years and have five children. At the hearing the judge is led, by the 
appearance of the couple and by their conflicting statements, to continue the case 
for more thorough investigation. My interview with the husband elicited the 
fact thet he is tubercular and that his disease has been getting progressively 
worse for the last six months, aggravated doubtless by his domestic difficulties 
and by alcoholic excesses. He states that his wife is a poor housekeeper, that 
she does not keep the house clean and often does not poe the meals, He also 
states that she cannot take ay =e care of money and that she herself drinks to 
excess. He acknowledges that he has a quick temper and that this is responsible 
for some of the difficulty, though by her nagging he believes she pagrerenne him 
unnecessarily. A neighbor states that the man has always provided adequate food 
for his family but that it was difficult to get him to furnish clothing and other 
essentials. She states that the wife was never able to take proper care of money, 
even that which she earned herself by taking in washing. 

A letter from the Associated Charities to Miss Grace, the secretary of the 
court, states: “I have seen relatives on both sides as well as the employers whom 
you also have interviewed. As far as the inquiry has gone the man’s people 
seem to be of a decent type. They are Americans and the men have been 
miners for the most part, which would account for the number in the family 
who have had tuberculosis. The woman’s father was the black sheep of an other- 
wise respectable family and for this reason she was es oe up in immoral 
surroundings. I have been told that she drinks now but 1 would not like to 
bring this forward as a fact. They were married after a short acquaintance 
and they have quarreled at different times, once it went so far that they sepa- 
rated and their home was broken up, the man’s relatives took the children. The 
latter are quite fair to the woman saying that it is just at intervals that she is 
so lax about her housekeeping. The house at the present time shows not onl 
extreme poverty but also bad housekeeping. The man has at times drun 
heavily but there is nothing to show that it is habitual. His relatives think that 
his fault lay for the most part in his temper. In addition to her nervous man- 
nerism which may be due to her defect of speech, one of her own relatives 
thought she was not pis sound mentally.” The interview with the wife 
brought a reiteration of the complaints against her husband. Her actions and 
general make-up serve to lead to a suspicion of mental defect, corroborated by 
mental examination which show her to be feeble-minded. By the Binet-Scale 
she tests to less than nine years. 


The situation outlined above is an impossible one from the stand- 
point of domestic adjustment. The mental deficiency of the woman 
renders her even under the most favorable conditions incapable of 
effective self-direction, and when subjected to the stress of a family of 
young children, the cares and responsibilities of a household, and the 
exactions of a sick and quick-tempered husband, it is small wonder that 
she fails to rise to the situation. The man, ill of a disease which saps 
his strength, exaggerates residual temperamental defects and inhibitory 
weaknesses, is deprived by his wife’s incapacity of what he most needs, 
quiet, peaceful home life, good nourishing, well-cooked food and freedom 
from mental stress. He seeks solace in alcoholic stimulation, and stil! 
further complicates the problem. 

The woman should be in an institution for the feeble-minded and 
the children suitably placed in private homes. The man should have 
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sanitarium care until such time as his tubercular condition may become 
arrested. Reconciliation in this case is by no means advisable. 


CASE II 


Wife, aged 23, makes information against her husband, aged 25, charg- 
ing that he deserted her four months after marriage and six months before 
her baby was born. He later returned but does not support his wife or baby. 
Statements made at the hearing by the wife regarding the erratic conduct of her 
husband, and the husband’s defense of ill-health led the judge to continue the 
case, to give me the y ate | of interviewing both parties. The wife tells me 
that her Tesband had been attentive to her for four years prior to their marria 
and that it was understood between them that they would eventually marry. The 
fact that she was to become a mother merely hastened their marriage which was 
in no manner forced upon the man. She states that after their marriage she 
terminated her condition by artificial means. After 844 months of married life the 
husband left her for six months, for no apparent reason. Upon returning he took 
her to his mother’s home to live. He had a very good position but left it, going 
to Detroit to hunt another. He sent for his wife and baby to come to that city 
to live, but after a short time he decided that the water supply did not agree 
with him and with his family came back here to live, leaving a position that paid 
him $140.00 a month. After returning to Pittsburgh, he has contributed very 
inadequately to the support of his family and has attempted to shift them upon 
relatives as at various times in the past. Man is able to get good positions at 
good wages but never holds them, making his ill-health an excuse. 

The woman is not of a highly a oy ty nor of particularly stron 
character but seems fairly well balanced, and is evidently trying to give a truthfu 
version free from animus. The baby is an exceedingly healthy looking specimen 
to whom she is devotedly attached. She resents furiously an experimental sug- 
gestion that she give him up. 

The man maintains that the marriage was forced under false pretenses and 
freely acknowledges that he never cared for his wife and does not wish to live 
with her. He professes to believe that their domestic difficulties are due to the 
continual nagging of his wife and to her violent jealousy. He complains of 
ill-health over a long period, but of no definite disease; nor is it ssible to 
elicit symptoms of any organic disorder. His appearance strongly indicates that 
he is of neurotic and unstable make-up (constitutional inferiority). Mentally he 
is fairly well developed but is highly egotistical. The examination, taken in 
conjunction with the history, points strongly to neurasthenia as the cause of the 
man’s shortcomings. His condition is doubtless greatly aggravated by his domestic 
difficulties and by his desire to live apart from his wife. 


This again is a case in which nothing is to be gained by attempting 
to effect a reconciliation, as is proven by the following notes from the 
records made after the above examination. The couple were examined 
on Sept. 20th, 1916, and were in court for hearing the following day. 


Defendant says he and his wife have decided to go back and live together. 
Sees he is not working but he will go to his wife’s aunt until he gets work. 
Released on own recognizance. 


Nov. 18, 1916. Wife at office, says she and husband ‘cannot get along 
together at all, says his mother has been supporting her and the baby. 
_. Dec. 14, 1916. Case continued indefinitely. Wife says she is going to live 
with her parents and will not bother any more with her husband. 


Feb. 14, 1917. Attachment issued. 


Feb. 19, 1917. Mr. F., a clergyman, telephoned ‘that man has come back 
and has made all sorts of good promises and the wife wants to give him another 
chance. Attachment ordered stayed. 

March 19, 1917. Wife in office, says her husband is not giving her any 
money and has started to drink and is running around again, says he has 
threatened to go ony. Wife wants him brought in court and an order made 
through the court. ife is about three months pregnant. 

March 26, 1917. Attachment issued. 4 

March 27, 1917. Attachment ordered stayed at the request of wife who *phoned 
that her husband’s brother was lying at the point of death with pneumonia and 
wanted the attachment withdrawn. 


April 11, 1917. Wife at office, says she is staying with the defendant's 
mother but the defendant is not supporting her. 
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April 29, 1917. Parties in court. Man has not furnished a home for his 
wife. They have been living with his people but-he deserted her there three 
times and wife is afraid he going away again. In six months he has only 
given her five dollars, and she took five dollars out of his pocket. The man is 
ordered to pay $7.00 a week. 


Thus subsequent events prove what was apparent from the begin- 
ning. It is not the court’s function to separate persons who wish to live 
together, nor to deprive a wife of her husband’s companionship when she 
desires it, as in this case. Yet had the wife refused to take her husband 
back after the first hearing, much lost effort would have been saved and 
she would have to bear alone the responsibility of but one young |ife 
instead of the two there will be when the expected baby arrives. The 

_ man is organically sound—though inefficient and ineffectual. It will not 
be difficult for him to contribute the small sum imposed upon him. The 
knowledge that he must pay it or go to jail will act as such an incentive 
to industry as he has never before had. He will likely now that the die 
is cast, forget many of his nervous symptoms and become if not a useful 
at least a more useful member of society than before. 


CASE III 


Wife, aged 389, makes information against husband, aged 50, charging 
that he beat and abused her and failed to provide, that they have been 
refused further credit at the stores. This is the husband’s second marriage, he 
having two children by a former marriage. The couple have three children the 
youngest of whom is 16 months of age. 


At the hearing Oct. 20, 1915 the man states in defense that he does not drink 
and that he gives his wife every penny he makes, as high sometimes as $60.00 a 
week. States that he pays all his bills, that his wife takes money from under his 
pillow, and that she has injured him in his business. The drder is made that he 
pay his wife $5.00 a week. 

Jan, 20, 1916. Partl€s are in court again as man is in arrears in his pay 
ments to the amount of $40.00. There has been a new baby since case was in 
court before and the wife says she cannot get along on the present allowance 
The case is continued tntil Jan. 24th. In the interval man is to make a pay 
ment of $50.00. 


Jan. 24, 1916. Man not present at hearing. Has failed to make payment 
as ordered: 


Aug. 30, 1916. Parties in court on a rule. Man pays $15.00 and promises 
balance in a week. Rule is discharged. 


Sept. 7, 1916. Parties are in court on a petition made by the wife asking 
for an increase in order. The man states he is only earning $10.00 a week, 
and that his wife and children have threatened to kill him. The wife states 
she has worked to support her husband, that he had $500.00 when she married 
and that he has spent all of it. Says he will not work to support the family, 
and that he has refused a position at $30.00 a week. 


Because of the conflicting stories of husband and wife, and certain peculiari 
ties of manner on the part of the husband, the case is held over until I. have 
had an opportunity to examine both parties. 


The wife, who is very talkative and emotional, though fying no indication 
of mental disorder or defect, states that she has been married ten years and that 
husband has always been improvident making illness an excuse. Has always been 
a steady drinker though never getting actually drunk. He is very self-centered 
and boastful, and in the habit of undertaking business affairs which are beyond 
his capabilities. 

The husband attributes the beginning of his domestic difficulties to inter- 
ference by neighbors, especially rognctns the care given his children by the 
former marriage, by his present wife. He denies ever having drank other than 
moderately, occasionally a glass of beer—never whiskey. e recites a lon 
coherent and plausible story of deliberate and consistent trouble-making ,an‘ 
abuse by his wife. He states she has threatened to kill him by poison and other 
means, and that she has even hit him over the head with a club when he was 
asleep; that she has turned his own children — him and that his own son 
has threatened to kill him. He states his son glares at him and mumbles under 
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his breath every time he sees him. (A tipstaff connected with the court who 
lives in the same neighborhood and who knowing something of the family believes 
the man has not acted properly and that he is mentally unsound, took occasion 
to watch the family closely mrine the hearing and noted especially that the 
actions of the son were as stated by father.) 

Examination of the man elicits nothing of positive value. He is of un- 
stable nervous system, is distinctly of the type of which actual neurosis or 
psychosis is apt to occur, his mental reactions are not strictly normal nor are 
they so abnormal as to suggest active mental disorder. roa analysis of the 
case now rests upon the truth or untruth of his tales regarding persecution by 
his family and upon the reliability of his wife’s statements. far it seems 
probable that the wife is telling the truth, but further data is necessary to decide. 
Accordingly the secretary sends an investigator to the neighborhood in which 
the family resides who reports that the man is very eccentric and has abused his 
family for years. He owes two months rent and pays but little attention to his 
business. The rector of his church states that the man has mistreated his family 
for years. It appears that one night some time after the separation the man 
was discovered on the porch by his son and was threatened by him, stating that 
the father had killed his first wife (his mother, who died a few weeks after he 
had beaten her) and now that he himself was a man he would kill his father 
before he would allow him to kill his second wife. 


This report, of course, tends to clear up the uncertainty. In view of the 
man’s limited earning capacity the increase in amount of the order is refused, 
and the family is placed under supervision of a probation officer, who by keepin 
track of the man will have knowledge of any manifestation of acute men 
disorder, so that proper steps may be taken for his segregation. 


CASE IV 


Wife, aged 41, makes information against her husband aged 48, stating that 
he is not providing for his family, is drinking heavily and is abusive. ouple 
have three children, one of whom is self supporting. 

At the hearing the man states that his wife has a vituperative tongue and 
that she abuses (verbally) him and the children. Breaking up dishes in a rage 
is a habit of hers. He maintains that he gives his wife a large and sufficient 
part of his earnings. The judge is not assured of the reliability of the woman’s 
statements and continues the case for psychopathic examination. 


The man who apparently is of average intelligence, well-balanced, present- 
ing no indications of abnormality states that his domestic troubles began shortly 
before the second child, now 16 years of age, was born, when_woman became 
very unreasonable, emotional and difficult to get along with. When child was 
about a year old the man was digging a well on his property and when down 
in the well about 20 feet the woman placed the child in a bucket and lowered 
him down by a rope, calling to the husband that he could mind the brat himself. 
She has gotten him into numerous difficulties; has gone out begging when she 
was not at all in need of money and has spread reports that he was drunk, when 
as a matter of fact, he had not had a single drink. The man admits that he 
sometimes drinks but not to excess. He says that he remains at home solely to 
protect the children as wife is very violent at times with a penchant for throw- 
ing dishes. She has become worse with each succeeding pregnancy and has been 
much worse since undergoing the physiologic changes to which women in middle 
life are subject. She has frequent attacks of hysteria. She has accused man of 
infidelity and has had him followed by detectives. He is compelled to take care 
of his own clothes and to prepare most of his own meals. is wife will buy 
almost anything from agents, expecting him to pay the installments when due. 

A sister of the wife has been insane and for a while was in the insane 
department of one of the local hospitals. 


The woman repeats her story of neglect and abuse. Her general make-up is 


that of the constitutionality psychic individual, and the result of the mental 
examination tends to confirm this opinion. 


s 


The constitutionally psychic individual is one whose attributes of 
mind have, for the most part developed normally, but who retains many 
of the habitual mental reactions characteristic of childhood. ‘These habits 
of mind are chiefly egotistical in character, and are such as to prevent a 
proper realization of the individual’s relation to society. These persons 
are mental defectives—many of them if subjected to thorough testing 
might by arbitrary standards, be considered feeble-minded, because of 
their defects in reasoning ability. The egotism of these individuals makes 
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them creatures of the moment, swayed by every passing impulse capable 
of rendering a moment’s gratification. This group contains many of the 
misfits whom society finds it most difficult to handle, and who furnish 
its most complicated problems, for the constitutionally psychic individual 
is, unless he commits Some overt act, a free lance, a disturbing element 
wherever he goes, his true nature and irresponsibility unrecognized. [n 
this particular case harmonious adjustment of the domestic relationship 
is impossible, separation which would leave children unprotected, is im- 
practicable, and so as much of the difficulty seems to arise over money 
matters, it seems advisable for the court to fix a definite weekly sum for 
the man to pay over to his wife out of which she will run the house and 
clothe herself and the children. The wife is admonished by the court 
that she will be expected to properly disburse this sum, and that it will 
be well for her to somewhat modify her own conduct in the future. It is 
hoped that this arrangement will render the situation tolerable at least. 


CASE V ; 


Man, aged 55, applies to the court for support from his children, six in 
number and aged from 27 to 18. He maintains that he is unable to work and is 
without resources. 


At the hearing the father wishes to withdraw the potifien giving as his reason 
that he does not wish to make his family trouble public, intimating that he could 


tell a great deal of a disgraceful nature if he so desired. He is rather grandilo- 
quent in manner. 


His wife and sees states that the man is so abusive at home that it is 


impossible for the family to live with him. The man’s manner and the statements 
of the wife and daughter are sufficient to cause the judge to continue the case 
until the man has been subjected to a psychopathic examination. 


The wife and daughter are first interviewed. They again state that man is 
veey, abusive, that he threatened to kill one of his daughters. One of the 
children is subject to convulsions and is very delicate, and one time while child 
was sick the man threw the child across the room and pulled it about by the hair. 
He accuses his wife of infidelity, of supporting another man and of taking his 
daughters to places of ill-repute. He sometimes forms ambitious plans which he 
never even begins to carry out. He is inclined to be very religious, much given 
to argument and declamation. Is occasionally depressed but never enough to 
interfere with his verbosity. 

Examination of the man shows that he is probably in the early stages of 
paresis, a form of mental disorder due to syphilitic infection. He will probably 
rapidly deteriorate. He is a probable source of danger while at large, but_his 
condition is not sufficiently advanced to make obligatory institutional care possible. 
The man violently 7 any suggestion to leave his family and take up his 
residence in a home for persons and pd agen by the court to understand 
that he can expect nothin the way of an order on his family until he consents 
to do this. In the meantime he is kept under supervision by a probation officer, 
who will report any indications that the man is becoming more dangerous. 


CASE VI 


A girl of 19 applies for maintenance for herself and brother aged 17, from 
their father aged 41. She states that the father has not contributed to their 
support for 15 years and that her brother has never seen his father. The 
brother has tuberculosis and has been in a public sanitarium._ Both children are 
living with an aunt who is unable to take care of them. The girl is working 
earning $4.00 a week, which is insufficient for their needs. 


Miss Grace, struck by the a rance of both children, asks for an examina- 
tion before the case comes up for hearing. 

The examination discloses the fact that both children are: feeble-minded, 
the boy of lower grade than the girl. Neither is capable of managing his or her 
affairs except under close supervision. 

The father is ordered to make a weekly payment of a nominal sum to each, 
and steps are taken through the probation department which eventuate in the 
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boy being sent to the tuberculosis department of the city farm, and the girl is 
given into the charge of a charitable organization which will find a suitable 
boarding place for her from which under this supervision she may <0 to work. 


CASE VII 


Woman, aged 41, makes information against husband aged 42, charging that 
husband is improvident because of excessive drinking. He is a draftsman and is 
able to command a good salary when he works. Is continually losing positions on 
account of his drinking habits: There are seven children, four of whom are 
self-supporting. 

At the hearing the man offers to take the pledge and states he is_willin 
to be sent to the work-house if he breaks it. This is on Aug. 9, 1916. Nov. 6t 
of the same year the wife comes to the secretary’s office saying that the husband 
has broken the pledge, though he did not drink for a month and a half. The 
case is continued for a psychopathic examination of the man. 

Examination discloses nothing of positive value except that man is of un- 
stable make-up and, according to his own statements he is a chronic-alcoholic. 
He has always heretofore believed that it is possible for him to drink moderately 
but is now convinced that this is not possible. He is fond of his family, and 
wife has no complaint to make other than of his drinking. He is weak but 
not vicious. 

The only obstacle to harmonious adjustment in this case is the subjection 
f the man to the drink impulse. He, himself, volunteers the suggestion that 
if the penalty for giving way to his impulse is sufficiently severe he believes he 
could resist. Accordingly the court gives the man to understand, that the first 
drink he takes will coum in his being sent to the workhouse for a year. He 
is also directed to report to me at intervals. I had already given him detailed 
advice regarding measures calculated to aid him in controlling his impulse to 
drink, including a tonic which by bracing up his nervous system should render 
his will-power more effective. 

Under this Gam the man has done very well. It is true that at Christmas 

a partial relapse through imbibing too freely of a celebrated 


brand of stomach bitters, but with this exception he has apparently followed the 
path of strict sobriety. 


For the above transgression the penalty was not exacted as it is possible 
that he did not know that he was drinking disguised whiskey. 

The above cases are typical of a large proportion of those that come 
before the Desertion and Non-Support Court. ‘These were selected, not 
because they offer bizarre and dramatic features, these too are common 
enough, but because each presented to the court a distinct problem. It 
is hoped that the data obtained through the personal interviews and 
examinations of the writer were of some value in the solution of these 
problems. The methods and their application are perhaps, as yet, crude 
and to a degree ineffective, but such an examination presents difficulties 
that do not exist when such examination is made at the solicitation of the 
patient. Sometimes the examination must take the form of an informal 
interview during which the examiner, to the best of his ability, appraises 
the individual and his statements. ‘The time is not far off when the 
physician, skilled by training and practice in the reading of character, 
and the interpretation of human motives, and adept at recognizing and 
evaluating the physical and psychic signs of deviation will be an important 
adjunct to every court dealing with other than civil cases. Some of us 
now are but blazing the trail. Those who follow will clear away the 


debris of our mistakes and push on to regions of usefulness which to us 
now seem inaccessible. 
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SOME MENTAL PROBLEMS AT SING SING 


Bernard Glueck, M. D., Director, Psychiatric Clinic, Sing Sing Prison, 
Ossining, N. Y. 


The difficulties in speaking before a mixed audience on mental 
problems involved in a penal institution, such as Sing Sing represents, 
are many, since, in speaking of these men many people have a tendency 
to assume that one speaks concerning antisocial people in general. That 
such is not the case, a closer attention to the actual facts involved must 
convince anyone. 


In a study of 608 cases admitted to Sing Sing during a period of 
nine months, rather convincing proof was obtained of the fact that one 
is dealing here with a highly specialized group of people. Some of the 
facts which substantiate this conviction are as follows: 

1. That of 608 adult prisoners studied by psychiatric methods out 
of an uninterrupted series of 683 cases admitted to Sing Sing Prison 
within a period of nine months, 66.7 per cent. were not merely prisoners, 
but individuals who had shown throughout life a tendency to behave in 
a manner contrary to the behavior of the average normal person, and 
that this deviation from normal behavior has repeatedly manifested itself 
in a criminal act. 

2. That of the same series of 608 cases, 59 per cent. were classifi- 
able in terms of deviation from average normal mental health. 


3. _That 28.1 per cent. of the same series of cases possessed a 
degree of intelligence equivalent to the intelligence of the average Amer- 
ican child of twelve years, or under; that the average individual in this 
group has already experienced 3.5 sentences in penal or reformatory 
institutions; and that 85.7 per cent. of them will have been returned 
again into the general community within a period of five years. 


4. That 18.9 per cent. of the 608 cases were constitutionally in- 
ferior, or psychopathic, to such a pronounced degree as to have rendered 
them totally unfit to meet the ordinary requirements of life in modern 
Society. This lack of capacity for adjustment is reflected on the one 
hand in the fact that the average individual in this Group has already 
experienced 3.9 sentences in penal or reformatory institutions, and on the 
other hand, in the fact that a very significant number of them have been 
total economic failures thus far. Furthermore, that 82.4 per cent. of 
these cases will have again been discharged into the general community 
within a period of five years. 

5. That 12 per cent. of the 608 cases suffered from distinct mental 
diseases or deteriorations, in a considerable number of whom the menta! 
disease was directly or indirectly responsible for the antisocial activities. 

Lack of space will not permit us to enter into a detailed presenta- 
tion of case histories, but the accompanying charts demonstrate clearly 
the types of personalities here dealt with. Each chart represents the life 
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career of an individual; the horizontal lines representing a year in the 
life. The key to the shading explains the various facts in each life career. 


The accompanying charts illustrate a method we have evolved of 
graphically presenting life histories. 


1. Judge Samuel D. Levy, Judge of the Juvenile Court, New 
York, said that mental examination should take place not in prison but 
when the child enters the kindergarten, that records should be kept from 
year to year, and whenever signs of mental or moral defect appear the 
parent or guardian should “get busy”; that'no amount of money spent 
in that way was wasted, if need be $10,000 spent to keep one child out 
of penal institutions not being an extravagance; that natal and prenatal 
influences should be inquired into; and that if this were done there would 
be fewer persons in reformatories by fifty per cent, and fewer in penal in- 
stitutions by fifty per cent, although there would be many more in in- 
stitutions for mental defectives. He said that very many adults are 
committed by the higher criminal courts of this country to penal institu- 
tions, whose mentality has never been inquired into and who, were such 
examinations made, would be found to be mentally irresponsible. 

2. Other participants in informal discussion were as follows: 
Thomas Mott Osborne, New York; Rev. A. J. D. Haupt, St. Paul; 
Dr. J. M. Murdock, Polk, Pa.; Rabbi Rudolph I. Coffee, Chicago; 
H. L. Houghton, Sioux City, Iowa. 


A SURVEY OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
Aaron J]. Rosanoff, M. D., Kings Park State Hospital, Kings Park, N. Y. 


On July Ist, 1916, an enumeration of cases of mental disorder, 
both in and out of institutions, was undertaken in Nassau County, 
New York. A method was applied which was calculated to bring to 
light more especially cases of sociological significance. ‘These cases were, 
however, also studied from the medical viewpoint, so that eventually 
the material that had been gathered came to be classified in a twofold 
manner, according to a medical and a sociological classification. The 
investigation was conducted by a method consisting essentially in two 
stages. The first stage consisted in securing leads to cases of probable 
mental abnormality in the county; and the second stage consisted in 
efforts to secure data concerning these cases sufficient to establish the 
abnormality, if it indeed was there, and to determine at least roughly 
its nature. 

The main sources of leads were as follows: (1) lists furnished by 
the State Department of Charities, Eugenics Record Office, and Nassau 
County Association and other charitable organizations in the county; 
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(2) the records of the overseers of the poor; (3) the records of the 
justices of the peace, police justices, and the district attorney; (4) the 
records in the county clerk’s office of divorce and separation proceedings ; 
(5) lists furnished by neighborhood workers, district nurses, truant off- 
cers, clergymen, old residents, and other persons ; (6) lists furnished by 
practicing physicians ; (7) cases examined in state hospitals and pu bli 
and private charitable institutions and in penal and correctional nst: 
tutions; and (8) cases found in the elementary public schools. Ths 
near relatives of all abnormal persons living in the county were also 
investigated and among them were found many whom we classified 
as mentally abnormal and to whom no leads were available from any 
of the above mentioned sources. For purposes of control four districts 
in the county were selected for intensive investigation by a house to 
house canvass intended to subject every resident to examination; the 
total population of these four districts is 4,668. 


Summarizing the results of the study, 1,592 “abnormal” and 583 
“doubtful” cases were found. These figures are exclusive of the data 
gathered in the schools for the collection and study of which separate 
provision was made through the co-operation of the United States Public 
Health Service. The total population of the county, according to the 
last census, made by the state in 1915, was 115,827. On this basis the 
percentage of mentally abnormal persons in the county is found, by 
calculation, to be 1.37. By including an estimated number of abnormal 
children found in the public schools, based on data furnished by Surgeon 
Taliaferro Clark, who was in charge of that part of the work, the per- 
centage would be 1.72. 

Clinically the abnormal cases may be divided into four main groups, 
as follows: insane, 394; epileptic, 72; feeble-minded, 634; constitution- 
ally inferior (inebriates, criminals, prostitutes, chronic dependents, etc.) 
492. Not all these cases by any means would require institutional treat- 
ment, but, according to the judgment of the medical officers of the 
survey, only 59.4 per cent. Moreover, for many of the cases institu- 
tional treatment is already available. ‘This is true especially of the 
insane, and, to some extent, of the epileptic and the feeble-minded. 

The survey has shown very clearly that for the bulk of cases pre- 
senting psychiatric problems the benefit of psychiatric study, judgment, 
and treatment is not available. These cases are now in the hands of the 
police, justices of the peace, overseers of the poor, church and private 
charitable organizations, and general medical practitioners. 

Similarly, psychiatric problems in cases among school children are 
left without attention, or, seemingly, even deliberately avoided. The 
medical examination of children in schools takes into account height, 
weight, chest expansion, eyes, ears, nose, tonsils, teeth, etc., but not 
mental condition. Save by way of rare exception, where a special class 
is provided for retarded children, mental abnormalities or peculiarities 
receive no attention on the part of the educational authorities. ‘This 's 
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prejudicial not only to the interests of the abnormal children but to 
those of the others as well. The fact is that the psychiatric basis of 
many cases of retardation in school, criminal tendency, inebriety, drug 
habits, and pauperism is hardly recognized even by medical practitioners. 
It is, I think, owing to this circumstance that mental clinics, especially in 
rural or semi-rural places, have heretofore failed to realize their full 
possibilities for service. ; 

The usual practice has been merely to organize a clinic and to 
open its doors to those who would, of their own accord, seek psychiatric 
advice or who would be sent or brought to the clinic for that purpose by 
their relatives or physicians. At some of the clinics attendance has seem- 
ingly depended on advertisement, falling off rapidly when advertisement 
was not kept up. 

The great problem evidently is to bring to the clinic cases which are 
of a psychiatric nature, but not necessarily recognized as such by general 
practitioners, by laymen, or by the patients themselves. Perhaps the best 
plan would be to organize a system of co-operation between the mental 
clinic and public authorities who have to deal with problems of social 
maladjustment, such as often arise on a psychiatric basis: (1) school 
principals having to deal with retardation, truancy, unruliness; (2) 
justices of the peace, police justices, district attorneys, and county judges 
having to deal with crime, inebriety, vagrancy, prostitution, etc.; (3) 
overseers of the-poor, county superintendents of the poor, and charitable 
organizations having to deal with dependency. 

In large urban centers it is perhaps not so important, though none 
the less desirable and advantageous, for an out-patient mental clinic to 
establish such connections. “The functions of the mental clinic are 
vicariously performed for the police, the courts, the schools, and 
charitable organizations by neurological clinics, by clearing houses for 
mental defectives, or by psychiatrists especially employed for such pur- 
poses. In rural or semi-rural places no such assistance is, as a rule, 
available, and, when made available through the establishment of a 
mental clinic, is not apt to be made use of to any great extent in a spon- 
taneous way, as the communities have not yet been educated to the point 
of discerning a psychiatric problem, as such, where it exists. 

The experience of the Nassau County Survey has shown in a most 
striking way that large opportunities for psychiatric service would 
develop if the medical staffs of the mental clinics would undertake 
regular inspections of schools, almshouses, charitable homes, jails, peni- 
tentiaries, prisons, etc. 

It has been customary heretofore to hold out-patient mental clinics 
at stated regular times, either fortnightly, or weekly, or perhaps some- 
what more often. This does not afford an opportunity for psychiatric 
consultations which may be sought in the intervals. In order to provide 
such an opportunity, each state hospital conducting an out-patient mental 
clinic should arrange for the psychiatric examinations of persons brought 
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to it for that purpose at any time; and the law should permit the 
detention of such persons for observation for a period of ten days upon 
an order of a magistrate. As it is not always convenient or even 
possible to bring patients either to the out-patient clinic or to the 
state hospital, some provision would seem necessary whereby a state 
hospital would be ready at any time to send a member of its medical 
staff to any part of the hospital district for psychiatric consultation upon 
the request of a proper authority. 

It is not to be assumed that even such an organization of out-patient 
mental clinics as is here advocated would provide fully such psychiatric 
service as the communities need ; it would merely place the state hospital 
in closer touch with psychiatric problems arising at large in its district 
and make available for the community unrestricted psychiatric consul ta- 
tion and advice. In order to make possible for the state hospitals to 
render remedial service in full measure, as needed, they must somehow 
be empowered, in the first place, to furnish, through social service, relief 
from unfavorable environmental conditions, financial difficulties, unem- 
ployment, etc.; which often appear as the direct cause of the social malad- 
justment, and, in the second place, to provide early institutional 
treatment for the cases in which it seems necessary. 

The first of these requirements will perhaps be fulfilled through 
such co-operation on the part of the poor law officials and charitable 
organizations as is described above. The second could only be met by 
increase of institutional capacity. Today even in the most highly 
organized states the crying need, in the sphere of mental hygiene, is for 
increase of institutional capacity. The state of New York, for instance, 
one of the foremost in the Union in this respect, had, in 1910, 396.3 
persons in institutions for the insane, epileptic, feeble-minded, etc., per 
100,000 of its general population. The material brought to light in the 
course of the Nassau County Survey shows that, by a most conservative 
judgment, the state could double its institutional provision without the 
slightest danger of such increased provision proving to be in excess of 
actual needs. 

I wish, before closing, to refer to a valuable by-product that would 
develop in the course of the growth of the out-patient clinic if organized 
according to the plan here advocated; namely, a register of cases of 
mental disorder, if not complete, at least including all those cases which 
are of sufficient sociological import to have become the concern of public 
authorities. The records accumulated by the clinic would gradually 
develop into such a register. Judging from the results of the Nassau 
County Survey, it may be anticipated that after several years’ develop- 
ment such a register would show that the bulk of all crime, vice, depend- 
ency, and other social maladjustments in a given community is at- 
tributable to a comparatively small fraction of its population. It stands 
to reason that problems presented by such evils could be much more 
successfully attacked with the aid of material that would be available 
in such a register than without it. 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE COMMUNITY AND 
THE WORK OF THE PSYCHIATRIC DISPENSARY 


C. Macfie Campbell, M. D., Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


The unfortunate patient, who suffers from one of the countless ills 
to which human flesh is heir, as a rule has insight into his condition and 
knows in a general way where to get help; even although unable to pay 
special fees he can go to a special clinic such as the eye clinic, or can 
consult the dispensary of the general hospital, where he is referred to the 
suitable special department. The nature of the work of each special 
department is familiar in its general outline to the man in the street. 


The situation is somewhat different with regard to the department 
that deals with mental disorders; the public and even the medical pro- 
fession are here not so well informed. The patient suffering from a 
mental disorder may have no inkling of his sickness; the family and social 
agencies frequently fail to realize that the situation is one demanding 
expert medical advice. It is important, therefore, to diffuse more widely 
the knowledge of what help is offered by a psychiatric dispensary, and of 
what type of cases should be brought there. 


To many the name “psychiatric dispensary” suggests little or noth- 
ing; the term “mental clinic” or “mental out-patient department” sounds 
more familiar, and yet may call up in the minds of many a very mis- 
leading picture. 

Although living in the twentieth century, we are not free from the 
trammels of medieval thought. We are apt to deal with words, the 
symbols of reality, rather than with the facts of experience. So the term 
mental disorder, like the legal term insanity, has a certain ominous ring 
about it which makes people tend to avoid it. 

It is well, therefore, to begin by freeing our minds from some 
general misconceptions before passing on to the presentation of concrete 
facts. Mental disorders are disorders of human adjustment, maladapta- 
tions, unhygienic compromises, immature or distorted methods of meeting 
the complex situations of life. The mental out-patient clinic or 
psychiatric dispensary deals with such disorders of adjustment; it deals 
with the failures of the individual to meet life’s problems; unlike internal 
medicine, it cannot limit itself to the failure of single organs or groups 
of organs to deal with their problems, it has to deal with the maladjust- 
ments of the personality as a whole. It may therefore be considered as 
personal medicine, as opposed to impersonal medicine; while in other 
departments the personality may be ignored, although not always with 
impunity, in the mental clinic the personality is the organic unit with 
which we work. It is true that disorders of the individual organs and 
of groups of organs may cause modifications of the personality. The 
personality is not something outside of, and apart from, the constituent 
organs of the body; it is the total activity of these organs more adequately 
conceived. The study of the personality and its disorders involves -the 
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study of all the bodily organs, but in a more complete setting than is 
necessary in internal medicine. 

In the mental clinic, therefore, we deal with patients whose symp- 
toms require for their understanding a study of the personality and of its 
problems. Mental disorders are not disorders whose symptoms neces- 
sarily are mental, but whose roots are mental, that is whose roots cannot 
be understood without studying the patient in his complete human rela- 
tions. The symptoms may be insomnia, or headache, or vomiting; they 
may consist of a paralysis or a tremor, they may be limited to an apparent 
blindness or deafness or dumbness; and yet the disorder may be a mental! 
disorder because its roots lie in the difficulty the personality has in its 
adjustment to the situation. The personality in face of difficulties may 
find refuge in phantasies, delirium or hallucinations, but also in aches and 
pains and palsies, and the latter may be as truly evidence of mental 
disorder as the former. 


Symptoms such as paralysis or blindness may be the signal of a 
complex human difficulty, while the individual organs are sound; on the 
other hand change of personality, moods, hallucinations and delusions 
may be the sign of the disorder of some individual organ or group of 
organs. ‘The organs involved may be the central nervous system, the 
glands which are at the very basis of the emotional life, or some other 
organ such as the stomach, or lungs. Where the personality is involved 
in this secondary way the mental symptoms are merely symptomatic of 
disorders, the study and treatment of which can be carried on along the 
narrower lines of internal medicine, while the problems of the personality 
here are not the central ones. 


The Child 


A survey of the actual work done in the psychiatric dispensary may 
properly begin with the children; these may conveniently be divided into 
the subnormal and the neurotic group. With regard to the former 
group, the early recognition and complete study of any constitutional 
defect is extremely important; this enables the physician to advise the 
teacher, to guide the mother, to safeguard the child from deleterious 
influences, from drifting into unhealthy or delinquent habits, from 
becoming the tool of the unscrupulous. Pronounced backwardness at 
school without obvious cause is a sufficient indication that a psychiatric 
examination is required. 

The neurotic group is composed of those children who show such 
symptoms as night-terrors, bed-wetting, tantrums of temper, excessively 
fidgety behaviour, poor sexual habits, pilfering, romancing, unexplained 
moods, marked cruelty or other anomalous traits of character. In every 
case the physician aims first at a thorough study of the child from the 
point of view of his physique, his intelligence; his emotional life and 
general balance; and then at a study of the influence of the environ- 
ment.on the formation of habits of the child. With the teacher he dis- 
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cusses the school situation ; with the parent he has to review carefully the 
home behaviour of the child, the development of the neurotic traits, the 
conditions which may influence them. 

The individual child thus may get help, symptoms may be relieved, 
improper habits checked ; but an important by-product is that the teacher 
gains a broader conception of the nature of education, the parent a deeper 
insight into the problem of training her children, a task often so honestly 
taken up and so inefficiently carried out. 

In order that the teacher may furnish to the dispensary physician 
essential data, the latter should supply a convenient form in which the 
important facts can be briefly entered; the teacher may then learn to fill 
up such a form, not as a burdensome routine duty, but with the same 
interest with which the physician makes his notes. The same co-operation 
should be obtained from all social workers dealing with the problems of 
childhood, when they bring one of their wards to the dispensary for 
examination. 

This of course applies equally where the ward is a child, a wayward 
adult, a delinquent, or drug addict. The social worker should realize 
the importance of a psychiatric opinion on such cases and should prepare 
the available data with some insight into the requirements of the physi- 
cian, while the latter, in the light of these data and the examination of 
the individual, should be prepared to furnish the worker an opinion, 
which will make the actual management of the case more efficient. Such 
work will be a source of instruction to the individual worker; it will 
make less haphazard and more firmly based on rational principles the 
work of many organizations dealing with prisoners, unmarried mothers, 
juvenile delinquents, and dependents of other types. 

Work of this type will do much to instruct the whole community 
as to the underlying conditions of these disorders of conduct and the 
necessity of dealing with them at the source, that is, in the school period. 


The Adult 


The adult patients of the dispensary present a great variety of prac- 
tical problems. Sometimes the problems are those of the general dis- ° 
pensary; this is especially true where the mental symptoms are symp- 
tomatic of some underlying disease, either of the central nervous system 
(e. g. brain tumor) or of some other organ or group of organs (e. g. 
exophthalmic goitre). 

But in a large group of cases the symptoms are intimately associated 
with personal difficulties of adjustment, and a thorough study has to be 
made of the whole attitude and balance of the patient, and of the life- 
situation in which he finds himself. A painstaking review and discussion 
of those factors which make for happiness or unhappiness in life is often 
a relief and revelation to patients whose ailments have hitherto been 


treated in the traditional impersonal way, by drugs, rest-cures, and oper- 
ative measures. 


Fh en a ee ge 
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Thus a young man came prepared to enter the hospital for the treatment of 
ent headache; the headache was ted with worry over faulty sexual 


its. A frank discussion of the whole situation relieved his mind postmen he 

he was encouraged to improve his adaptation outside rather than to take refuge 
in the hospital. Accordingly a rather uncongenial environment was given up for 
An xe was found, the patient took up regular 


ny oo work of the Y. A. along with other recreation in the evenings. 
nce then the patient’s attitude to life has been transformed from one of sensitive 


residence in town, suita 


seclusiveness to a much more healthy outlook, instinctive control is satisfactory, 
headache is no longer ag a ogy | referred to, while his improvement has been 


an enormous relief to his family. Encouraged by the improvement of the patient, 
a brother has also sought advice. 


The aim of the treatment is the readjustment of the patient to the 
environment, the method of the treatment is largely re-educational; at 
the same time such general measures as drugs, diet, baths, etc., are not 
neglected. Re-education of the patient means that he studies his own 
personal difficulties in a rather intensive way (assuming he has the 
requisite intelligence), he traces out the factors which have influenced 
his habits and attitudes, he learns to face the facts of his life in their 
biological crudity as well as in their ethical and aesthetic setting, he 
gains courage to discard mental make-shifts and disguises. 

But this gain in honest insight into the tasks of life must not be a 
barren intellectual exercise; it must go hand in hand with a search for 
those practical aids to the formation of better habits which the com- 
munity may offer, and must be accompanied by the actual utilization of 
these aids. In the daily and weekly program the varied needs of human 
nature must get sufficient recognition; work should yield its own return, 
opportunities for recreation should be available, the social, intellectual, 
aesthetic and religious aspects of life must not be ignored, balancing 
factors in the way of hobbies are to be encouraged, and the fundamental 
relations of the patient to his own family are of cardinal importance. 
While the physician with his special knowledge helps the patient to 
unravel his tangles, the trained social service worker plays an essential 
role in directing the first steps of the patient. It is the aim of this com- 
munication to outline this work and illustrate it. 


A girl of trentons with a slight physical deformity took it very seriously 
to heart, saw her life as without any promise, harped on a number of physical 
complaints which seemed to have no adequate cause. A review of her case showed 
that, partly owing to personal difficulties, partly owing to faulty training and 
difficult circumstances, she had developed her invalidiim as a_ protection, while 
her true’ interests found no outlet. Frequent interviews with the physician 
enabled her to adopt the latter’s attitude towards her symptoms. At the same time 
the social service worker* got in touch with the patient’s sister, and did much to 
correct the attitude of the latter, who had fostered the patient’s invalidism. 
She put the patient in the way ot developing her artistic talents by arranging 
for an exceptional educational opportunity. The patient was soon able to discard 
her protective invalidism, she has made a start on the road to economic 
independence, her attitude towards life is one of cheerfulness and hope instead 
of discouragement and resignation, while the slight physical deformity has shrunk 
in her perspective from a mountain to a mole-hill, and as a matter of fact is 
not noticed by her comrades. 


The fact that the patient was referred to the dispensary by the 
physician, who was consulted for the physical deformity, illustrates the 
benefit of the medical profession in general being trained to recognize 
such disorders, which are so apt to masquerade in disguise. 

*I am much indebted to Miss S. L. Lyons, in charge of the social service department 


of the psychiatric dispensary, for her assistance in the preparation of this paper. 
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A Problem for the General Social Worker 


The outside social worker, too, does well to respond with some 
sensitiveness to anomalies of personality, and to know when to invite a 
psychiatric opinion before planning the life of the individual. 


A young woman of eighteen, with some artistic talent and superficially 
bright, enlisted the sympathy of a district social service worker, through her story 
of ill-treatment at home. The latter obtained for the girl the opportunity of 
going to town to take up the study of art. The girl soon attracted the attention 
of her companions by her phantastic stories and lack of responsibility and she 
was brought to the psychiatric dispensary for examination. A thorough review of 
her condition and of her early development showed that she was constitutionally 
inferior, not in the sense of being intellectually defective, but in her response 
to ethical standards. This condition of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, 
which gives rise to so many legal and other difficulties, in view of her actual 
behaviour made it necessary to have her placed in a state hospital. The well 
meant endeavor of the social worker to help the patient went astray, because the 
former was guided. rather by sentimental considerations than by trained insight 
into the -personality of the patient. 


The contact of the outside social worker with the psychiatric dis- 
pensary should broaden the basis of much social work and be one more 


step in diffusing knowledge of mental hygiene throughout the com- 
munity. 


The consistent and conscientious treatment of the patient requires 
that whatever means are indicated for the readjustment of the patient 
should, if possible, be placed at the patient’s disposal, although the search 
for these means takes one from the hospital into the school, the labor 
market, and the church. The concrete needs of the individual patient 
have to be defined and supplied. Of course the situation should not be 
made too easy for the patient, nor should the patient be encouraged to 
become dependent on the support of the clinic. But the patient must be 


given more than general directions, must perhaps at first be led until the 
road is more familiar. 


To make the steps and nature of the treatment clear, further indi- 
vidual cases may be quoted. 


A woman of twenty-six for several years had complained of severe headache, 
dizziness, venting burning pains, insomnia, nervous feelings; the physician, 
who had treated her by the usual medical measures without result for a long 
period, recognized the true nature of the case and transferred her to the psychia- 
tric dispensary. The mental roots of the disorder were not difficult to discover, 
and the mental hygiene of the patient was placed on a better basis. She was 
sensitive about her ignorance of English, she got little satisfaction from her 
few household duties, she squandered much time and energy in day-dreaming. 

_ Under the stimulus of the social worker, she was encouraged to take system- 
atic lessons in English, she became a member of a gymnasium class at the Public 
Athletic League, she joined the swimming class; she learned to develop her 
home responsibilities, attended the weekly occupation class at the psychiatric 
dispensary, and did some volunteer social service work. 

When the patient first came under observation her condition was such that 
admission to a state hospital was seriously considered and would have been wel- 
comed by the husband. ith the help of the measures outlined above the patient‘ 
improved greatly, although leaning frequently on the social service worker. The 
husband was much encoura by the improvement; his hearty co-operation in the 
treatment of his wife was the result of the support by the clinic, and replaced his 
Previous resignation to the prospect of her Rovian to leave home for a long 
residence in a hospital. 


It is often so; with the dispensary to fall back on in time of need 
the husband or wife, parent or child, is often much more willing to 
undertake the task of looking after the patient at home. 
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The treatment of the patient is the treatment of the whole situation 
and the other members of the family must often receive psychiatric 
attention, as in the following case: 

_A man of forty-seven, with colegGtorm convulsions, was suspected 
malingering by the social organization which helped to support his family. > 
amination at the psychiatric dispensary determined the organic nature of th 
disorder; he was operated on in the hospital, unfortunately without relief; afte: 
leaving the hospital he continued to visit the psychiatric dispensary where hx 
attended the weekly occupation class, his sole recreation. 

His wife preferred to care for him at home than to have him admitted to a 
state hospital. It was found that two of his children showed neurotic symptoms; 
they were accordingly examined, their mother was advised as to the necessary 
home hygiene, their school teachers were interviewed and informed of the medical 
opinion, gymnasium privileges were arranged for and the necessary shoes provided. 

The range of the work done by the dispensary in order to treat 
adequately the situation presented by the patient is shown in the follow- 
ing case: 

A foreigner, cultured but eccentric, was referred to the dispensary from th: 
tuberculosis clinic on account of his depressed condition; his funds were low, 
there had been friction with the church authorities, the fault not being altogether 
on his side. In view of his prejudices and somewhat difficult personality the prob 
lem of readjustment was rather complicated. The friction with the church auth 
orities was smoothed over, a suitable position was obtained for the patient, debts 
were paid in order to let him move from a quite uncongenial environment to one 
more suitable for him and for his children, clothing was provided for the family, 
artificial teeth for the wife, some literature was put at the ratient’s disposal, th: 
basis of some congenjal friendships was laid. 

Such a‘series of steps may seem to stretch rather far the role of 
the dispensary, but so long as the therapeutic problem is taken seriously 
they are as essential as the individual steps in surgical or ordinary medical 
treatment. -§From the economic standpoint the outlay in such a case 
comes up for scrutiny. 

The serious probability was that this eccentric man, with his 
cultural interests starved in a drab environment, unable to earn his living 
owing to the church friction, would show progressive embitterment and 
develop definite delusions. The result would then have been his admis- 
sion to a state hospital, perhaps to remain for life, while his children 
became a charge on the community.. By the measures taken, which 
involved an expenditure of less than two hundred dollars, he promises 
to become a productive economic unit, the support of the family, getting 
satisfaction out of life, an asset to the culture of the community. Not 
only is he happy, the prospects for the healthy development of his 
children are infinitely better. This is preventive medicine. 

Even in cases where the seriousness of thé disorder only allows 
palliative treatment, the dispensary can do much to outline measures 
which reduce friction with the patient; the physician, by giving the 
family an insight into the medical view of the disorder, may rob it of 
much of its bitterness. 

One important practical decision has frequently to be made, namely, 
whether the patient should be placed in a hospital even without his 
co-operation. The relatives are apt to take the symptoms merely at their 
face value; the physician, however, realizes that a patient with incipient 
paresis may seriously compromise his name and fortune, that a patient 
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with a mild depression may commit suicide, that a seclusive and embit- 
tered patient may suddenly commit a homicide. Impressed with these 
dangers he may urge the friends of the patient to take the necessary steps 
to have the latter admitted to a state hospital or private sanatorium. In 
the popular mind old associations still cling to the hospital for mental 
disorders; the man in the street hardly realizes that they are hospitals in 
the true sense of the word, speeially staffed and equipped for the curative 
and palliative treatment of disease. One need not blame the man in the 
street, for physicians and social workers often require enlightenment on 
this topic. In illustration I may quote an extract from the letter of a 
social worker, protesting against the advice to send a young woman to a 
state hospital: 


From _a physician’s point of view would you advise further hospital treatment 
outside of an insane asylum? So long as she is perfectly harmless, would she 
stand a better chance in a medical hospital for a little while longer, if we could 
so place her. 


This reference to a state hospital as an insane asylum, a place which 
s not regarded as a medical hospital, but apparently where patients 
should only be sent when they cease to be harmless and cannot be bene- 
fited by further treatment, illustrates a medieval trend from which 
contemporary thought must be purged. Where the medieval attitude 
still dominates the institutions of the state it is an imperative duty of the 
community to see that the hospitals are brought up to a modern level. 

It is not sufficient to give to the family the summary advice that 
commitment to a state hospital is necessary; the nature of the advice 
must be made clear, any prejudices removed so far as possible, the actual 
steps for the admission of the patient arranged with the utmost consider- 
ation for the attitude of the patient. The relation between the patient 
and the physician in the state hospital may be seriously compromised by 
injudicious management of the patient before admission; deceit should 
be avoided, non-medical interference, such as the co-operation of the 
police, should be avoided except in a serious emergency, and then a plain- 
lothes man should be asked for. 

A frank attitude towards the patient may gain co-operation, even 
where the outlook is not promising. 


Thus a woman of forty-two at first rejected indignantly the advice to go to a 
state hospital; she had ideas of persecution, thought that she was followed by 
detectives, threatened to shoot her persecutor, and was incensed at the physician's 
guarded suggestion that her whole attitude required a detailed examination such 
is could only be adequately carried out in a special hospital. After being for two 
months in contact with the dispensary, she herself asked the physician to make the 
necessary arrangements for her admission to the state hospital. After a stay 
‘f over a year in the hospital she left it, and visited the dispensary; she still clung 
to her old ideas and did not accept the physician’s views of ‘to sickness, but 
h id be resentment against him for having sent her for treatment to a mental 
hospital, 

Some months later, unable to establish herself in the community, she returned 
voluntarily to the state hospital. 


Co-operation of Social Agencies 
_ The detailed treatment of the individual case so far as the analysis 
of the symptoms and the readjustment of the patient’s attitude is con- 
cerned belongs more to a technical medical discussion than to the present 
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review, which aims more at a discussion of the objective methods, which 
involve social co-operation. It may be of use to run over briefly those 
social organizations, with which the psychiatric dispensary must keep in 
touch by means of the social service department. To a large extent they 
supply the machinery of readjustment of the patient, and the work of the 
psychiatric social service worker is largely to coordinate their individual 
services. Contact with these organizations to be efficient must be per- 
sonal and intimate, not formal and perfunctory. 

The dispensary must be closely in touch with the school system and 
co-operate with principals and teachers, so that problems are freely 
referred to the dispensary, and advice actually carried into practice. 
Similar relations should exist with the juvenile court, with reform and 
parental schools and all official charity organizations, for no organization 
can deal adequately with the problems of dependency which does not 
realize the role played by mental defect or disorder. These organizations 
not only bring the problems to the dispensary, but make a valuable 
social apparatus available for the readjustment of the psychiatric patient. 

Such readjustment is often facilitated when the psychiatric worker 
is in touch with the large employers of labor and with employment 
bureaus, such as the new Federal Employment Bureau; the economic 
readjustment is often an essential part of the total task. 

For the development of those human interests which are such impor- 
tant balancing factors in life one must be in touch with the local oppor- 
tunities for promoting self-culture, with organizations, such as the night 
schools, the Jewish Educational Alliance, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. 

The patient may also be grateful for some help in utilizing the 
other cultural opportunities of the community, the museums, libraries, 
picture-galleries and concerts. Simple recreative opportunities are some- 
times to be found in well-run municipal dance-halls, while the humble 
“movies” may be recommended as an invaluable diversion in a community 
where the only alternative is the saloon. 


For physical culture, the development of the corpus sanum as a fit 
temple for. the ideal mens sana, one must be able to utilize the gymnasia 
associated with the above organizations, with several churches, with the 
public athletc league; while in summer healthy exercise and recreative 
diversion are combined in summer camps, perhaps under the auspices 
of the Boy Scouts or the Camp Fire Girls. 

Where the patient has not cut himself adrift from his organic 
church affiliations, it is important that this most .potent influence in 
human life should play its réle in the readjustment or hygienic resur- 
rection of the individual. This is to be done, not by referring the patient 
to some hybrid organization, a blend of church and medicine, but by 
restoring the patient to the fellowship of that church of which he was aa 
organic member; with his fellow-members he is entitled to get from his 
spiritual guide some practical help in harmonizing his highest needs with 
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the other insistent demands of human nature. Co-operation of this type 
will be more generally available when those preparing to be the spiritual 
leaders in the community are offered, during their training, a psychology 
that deals with the actual conflicts of the home and the market, and not a 
sterilized laboratory psychology. 

Here may well end our brief sketch of the organic connections of 
the psychiatric dispensary with the life of the community, and the tale 
of those who help us in building up again the structure of human lives 
which have been badly shaken. 


And difficult as it may be to transform the instincts that dwell in the soul, 
it is well that those who build not should be made aware of the joy that the others 
experience as they incessantly pile stone upon stone. Their thoughts and attach- 
ments, and love; their convictions, deceptions and even their doubts—all stand in 
good service; and when the passing storm has demolished their mansion, they 
build once again with the ruins, a little distance away, something less stately 
perhaps, but better adapted to all the requirements of life. 


SUMMARY 


Indigestion and headache may be mental disorders just as truly as 
are morbid phantasies and distorted attitudes; it depends on their origin. 

The mental out-patient department or psychiatric dispensary of a 
hospital deals with symptoms of mental origin, whether the symptoms 
are called physical or mental. 

For the psychiatric dispensary to be of most use to the community, 
physicians and social workers, who come into contact with cases of mental 
disorder or defect, need to know the type of work done there. 

The teacher who is quick to get a psychiatric opinion on her sub- 
normal and neurotic pupils develops deeper insight into her own special 
educational task. 

The basis of much philanthropic work can be broadened if the 
psychiatric dispensary is freely consulted by workers dealing with the 
dependents on society, delinquents, prisoners, vagrants, drug addicts, 
unmarried mothers, etc. 

Many patients with mental symptoms have somatic disorders and 
present no different problems from those met in the general dispensary. 
Other patients do not react*to the ordinary medical treatment (drugs, 
baths, exercise, rest, operation, etc.) because the symptoms are inter- 
woven with the personal difficulties of the patient. The psychiatric dis- 
pensary, receiving these patients from the general dispensary or from 
outside physicians, helps to keep before the ‘medical profession the impor- 
tance of factors of health too often neglected, namely those factors which 
are the special province of mental hygiene. 

The treatment of a patient often means the re-education of the 
patient, his revaluation of the various factors in life, his progress from 
an immature attitude to one more mature and honest. Difficulties in the 
life-situation of the patient, which are open to modification, must not be 
neglected. At the same time more hygienic adaptation to the complex 
demands of life, the formation of better social habits, is a complex task 
where supervision by an intelligent social service worker is invaluable. 
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The social service worker to be of practical use to the patients must 
keep in intimate personal touch with many aspects of the community life, 
economic, educational, philanthropic, religious and recreative. 


The treatment of one patient frequently means the treatment of his 
whole domestic and economic situation; the thorough performance of 
this task is to be considered preventive medicine. 


DISCUSSION: The followin ae qeeaie took part briefly in informal discussi: nm 
Fomay B. 


Stewart Paton, Princeton, vas a Los Angeles; Dr. Gershom H. Hil 
Des Moines; Dr. Theodore er, Pittsburgh; Rev. A. J. D. Haupt, St. Paul; Miss Edith 
M. Ambrose, Poughkeepsie. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF PREVENTION AND TREAT- 
MENT OF ALCOHOLISM 


H. W. Mitchell, M. D., Superintendent of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, Warren, Pennsylvania 


When I was requested to take a part in the discussion, acceptance 
was based upon the understanding that my contribution should be in 
the nature of generalizations and statements of personal views gleaned 
from a considerable experience with alcoholism and its ‘effects upon the 
individual, rather than in a more limited consideration of any particular 
phase of alcoholism. The treatment of alcoholic mental disease and its 
prevention offers an opportunity for the presentation of medical facts and 
opinions in concrete form and instructive manner, but the medical litera- 
ture of the last twenty years contains many studies upon the effect ot 
alcohol on the mind, to which it would be difficult to add anything new 
from our present knowledge. A mere restatement, differing only in 
form from that of many others available, would seem less helpful than 
a broad review of the alcohol question which brings to the mind the 
co-relation existing between alcoholism, criminality, pauperism, il!ness 
and insanity. Only by this all-comprehensive study of alcoholism can 
we see clearly the relative value of prevention, and begin to formulate 
methods for its application. 

Concrete studies, sociological or medical, of any phase of alcoholism 
hold the same relation to a comprehension of the whole subject that a 
cross-section study of a tree trunk does to the knowledge we should have 
of the structure from root to branch if we are to view it as it exists. One 
who confines investigation to a study of the relation of alcohol to pauper- 
ism, crime or mental disease and does not take into consideration the 
social aspects of the drink habit, customs and tendencies of society, 4 
they affect individual lives, is particularly liable to make erroneous 
conclusions when studying the concrete personal problem, modified as it 
is further by heredity and environment. The results of merely statistical 
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studies are peculiarly liable to mislead the general public, as they are used 
by some with undue zeal and certainty of conviction and because of 
their obvious fallacies are wholly rejected by others. 


A statistical review of the connection between pauperism and alcohol 
may show that a high percentage of paupers from a given locality use 
alcohol habitually, and the superficial observer jumps to the conclusion 
that alcohol is the sole cause for pauperism in these cases. By similar 
methods equally faulty conclusions are reached concerning the relation 
of alcohol to crime, illness and mental disease. Unquestionably much 
poverty and actual pauperism are a direct result of alcoholic indulgence, 
but it is a gross error to ignore all other causes in the case of the indi- 
vidual with an alcoholic history. 


That a criminal under sentence confesses to previous alcoholic 
indulgence is not sufficient warrant to attribute his social downfall 
wholly to alcohol. Not every insane person who drinks owes his insanity 
to the use of alcohol regardless of other causes. And yet many statistics 
are quoted which appear to have been compiled without any regard for 
other factors which may have been the controlling causes of the indi- 
vidual’s failure. Statistical studies are responsible for many distorted 
views of the alcohol problem and serve to puzzle the minds of those who 
seek information. One of the principal reasons for the failure of the 
statistical method to add materially to our exact knowledge is due to the 
fact that in few places have the individuals suffering from these alleged 
effects of alcoholism been studied sufficiently to warrant final conclusions. 
The more this is done, the more complex becomes the problem and the 
more impossible it is to tabulate the findings. As an illustration of the 
difficulty the following brief statement of a case may be presented: 
The patient is a man, aged 37, now held as an insane criminal. As a 
boy he was mentally defective, was never fully self-supporting, and had 
several arrests and a reform school experience as a result of minor crimes. 
He began the use of alcohol at an early age and was finally committed 
to the hospital following arrest for a crime committed while in an alco- 
holic debauch which was followed by an acute alcoholic hallucinosis. 
The more we know about the family and personal histories of these 
social failures, the more do we realize that in a large group of social 
defectives there is such an inextricable blending of alcoholism, abnormal 
mental states and anti-social tendencies that to name a cause is merely 
to raise a larger question. 


Many of the puzzling problems that confront medical workers and 
social agencies in the treatment to be accorded a given case, come from 
this low level and defy any and all remedial treatment. Alcohol compli- 
cates the problem but without its effects there would still be a problem. 
As we rise in the scale the influence of alcohol more logically can be held 
responsible for the individual’s varying misfortunes. In many instances 
there is a peculiar reaction to the effects of alcohol which seems to bring 
out latent defects that otherwise would have remained inactive. Such 
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individuals show their peculiar tendencies from an early period of the 
drink habit as a result of their limited resistance to the deteriorating 
influences of alcohol. This varying degree of resistance is well demon- 
strated in a study of the alcoholic psychoses. Poor heredity and neuro- 
pathic taint are commonly found as a background for the acute alcoholic 
psychoses that appear in early life after the use of relatively small 
amounts of alcohol, while others with stronger endowment may reach 
mature life before showing the more chronic forms of mental impairment. 

Finally we have to deal with individuals normal in endowment and 
development, as determined by all known methods of estimate, who are 
suffering from some of the many symptoms of chronic alcoholism. 

We have made an arbitrary division of alcoholics into three groups: 
First, defect associated with alcohol; second, latent weakness brought 
out by alcohol; and lastly, the effects of alcohol upon normal persons. 
This is done merely to illustrate the complexity of the alcohol question 
and the impossibility of solving any personal problem by a rule of thumb 
method so often used by courts and social agencies. Patients belonging 
to the first group furnish a large percentage of the recidivisits, who 
through life are more or less under the supervision of various charity 
and correction organizations. They baffle all efforts, medical and 
correctional, that may be exerted in their behalf, and are a source of 
great expense to the public. Their anti-social activities vary from those 
of the simple-minded, chronic drunkard to the commission of the most 
serious crimes. With or without alcohol they are social weaklings who 
require the aid of organized society. The use of alcohol merely in- 
creases the certainty and extent of their deficiency. Treatment of any 
sort for alcoholism is at the best palliative and unsatisfactory. The 
second group is separated from the first by poorly defined boundaries but 
comprises a considerable percentage of alcoholics in whom the habit 
early dominates the individual and brings into the foreground defects 
that might have remained latent but for the use of alcohol. This group 
furnishes a large proportion of the alcoholics who speedily respond to 
any form of restorative supervision. They appear to develop insight and 
to regret their shortcomings. They are sure of their pernanent reform 
and exhibit, even after many failures, the “free will delusion.” If one 
attempts to analyze the reasons of failure in many persons of this group 
it will be found that it is not due to any supposed, unnatural craving for 
liquor, which will be found to be very much of a myth in actual experi- 
ences with inebriates excepting as it accompanies abstinence after pro- 
longed drinking. By far the most common reason given for a relapse 
is related to the social life of the individual. One is practically obliged 
to take a drink by an invitation so forceful that it cannot be denied. 
Another wants to show that he can “take a drink and let it alone” as do 
so many of his associates. Still another does not feel well and thinks a 
little alcohol will be medicine for him as others assure him it is for them. 
Whatever the cause the result is the same, another relapse, another fail- 
ure, because of his personal reaction to the use of alcohol. These persons 
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are not born drunkards, neither do they seek to achieve drunkenness; 
rather is it thrust upon them by a combination of personal weakness and 
social customs. “Treatment of these patients after the usual routine 
measures adopted to restore physical and mental balance cannot be pre- 
scribed. The results will depend upon the natural mental capacity, the 
extent to which alcohol has damaged mind and body, and the ability of 
others to reach and stimulate the moral sense or pride and ambition of 
the person. Rarely will success attend the effort unless total abstinence 
becomes the invariable rule of life. A few successes justify constant 
effort, despite the overwhelming percentage of failures that have attended 
past experiences. 

The last group is composed largely of persons who for many years 
use alcohol without obvious harmful result. Finally the cumulative 
effects of long indulgence make themselves apparent in serious impair- 
ment of mind or body, and when the breakdown comes in middle life or 
later there is little hope of complete restoration. Many untimely deaths 
are due to the effects of chronic alcoholism, though the individuals would 
never be classed with the inebriates. When the breakdown of brain or 
some bodily organ results treatment is usually merely palliative. If 
medical treatment avails little in the relief of the underlying conditions 
in alcoholism, still less can we expect good results from the legal measures 
as now enforced. A Massachusetts prison report shows that in one year 
over 3,000 men had been committed from 6 to 15 times previously; 
over 1,000 others had 16 to 30 previous commitments. The ineffective 
results of penal methods in a vast majority of cases needs no further 
discussion. 

The best results of modern medical effort are seen as a result of 
preventive methods. We have seen the ravages of tropical diseases yield 
to prevention; yellow fever no longer has any terrors; typhoid fever is 
rapidly passing because we have learned the causes of these diseases and 
how to avoid infection. We are gradually learning the preventive 
measures taught by physiologists and hygienists. Similar methods must 
be followed to reduce the effects of alcoholism which show such unsatis- 
factory response to treatment of any sort. Prevention alone seems to 
offer any reasonable hope in reducing the effects of alcoholism. The law- 
making power has given us high license as a preventive measure with 
little result beyond curtailing sales. Local option has probably reduced 
in some measure the consumption of alcohol and has freed communities 
from the saloon nuisance, but often at the expense of a neighboring town 
and the good order of transportation facilities between the two places. 
Prohibition has again curtailed the consumption of alcohol, but has never 
actually prohibited, for until recently express shipments have been deliv- 
ered to all who might order liquor from an adjoining state, and com- 
munities have openly violated the law with tacit approval of the 
authorities, because popular sentiment did not uphold its enforcement. 
Often the result has been to substitute the poorest form of distilled 
liquors for those less harmful and to bring the law into disrepute. An 
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overwhelming majority of the people must support a prohibition law 
before it can become effective and respected by a community. National 
prohibition might be adopted but in the present attitude of most locali 
ties an army of revenue officers would be required to stamp out the illicit 
stills. The moral training of church and home has apparently . failed 
to accomplish what the railroads and business corporations have done in 
a brief period by the application of the total abstinence rule as a purely 
business consideration. é 

Whatever our personal views may be concerning the value of the 
methods enumerated, we can all agree upon the necessity of wider educa- 
tional effort. The age long belief that alcohol possessed valuable 
medicinal qualities, still commonly held, must be replaced by the modern 
medical teaching that considers it a narcotic depressant rather than a 
stimulant and gives it practically no place in present day therapeutics. 
Our schools should sanely interpret to the youth the teaching of the 
laboratory workers concerning the effect of alcohol on mind and body, 
and explain the hidden dangers that lie in the habit of even moderate 
alcoholic indulgence. 


People of all ages need to learn the fact that our social custom of 
drinking is responsible for many of the evils of inebriety. So surely as 
one generation is introduced to the tippling habit, just so surely will the 
inebriates of today be replaced later by those thus started. Any marked 
reduction in the aggregate toll of inebriety will bear a direct ratio to the 
growth of total abstinence. 

Not until people generally take a different view of the importance 
of their personal example can we expect any material reduction of alco- 
holism and its attendant evils. Each individual helps to make social 
custom and perhaps unconsciously each one of us is either helping to 
perpetuate the effects of alcoholism or contributing to their reduction by 
practicing total abstinence. If one uses alcohol as a beverage ever so 
sparingly, such a one unconsciously, perhaps, becomes an advocate for the 
continued use of alcohol in social life. Such individuals must be shown 
that inebriety will be reduced materially not by any treatment of the 
inebriate, but by the increase of abstinence among the moderate users of 
alcohol and by proper teaching of the young. To one who sees the 
alcohol question in this light there appears no reasonable argument for 
continuance of personal indulgence, except selfish tastes and a desire to 
conform with the prevailing social custom. 

On the other hand the average individual may feel certain that 
abstinence, from purely selfish considerations, is worth a trial. One who 
practices it can be more certain of continued health, longer life, better 
capacity for work, mental and physical, and freedom from all the dangers 
that attend the use of alcohol.. The financial saving is of much impor- 
tance also to many persons and their families. Many will obtain persona! 
satisfaction in the thought that their examples may have been helpful or 
instructive to some who may have needed such aid. It is unfortunate 
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that many persons, who are working for prohibition for others, cannot 
see the inconsistency of failing to practice for self what is advised for 
others and of recognizing that the problems of alcoholism do not end 
with the care of the inebriates, and further that the best results in de- 
creasing inebriety will be obtained by converting the moderate user to a 
course of total abstinence. With the growth of the abstinence sentiment 
communities will ultimately approve and enforce legislation tending to 
the restriction of sales. 

With the call that_is now being made upon our country for eff- 
ciency, thrift, food supplies and patriotic endeavors, new motives arise. 
With so much to be accomplished can the individual afford to reduce 
physical and mental output by personal indulgence? Can the working 
man afford to continue the economic waste? With famine threatening 
the world shall we be able to take from our bread supply the grain needed 
for manufacture of alcohol? The time seems to be most opportune for 
increasing educational efforts and every member of this association can by 
precept and example promote the development of the total abstinence idea. 

The many clever and sophistical arguments that are constantly 
appearing to becloud the main issue for the purpose of perpetuating the 
sale of alcohol need little comment. Self-interest is largely responsible 
for such efforts which recall the words of Ruskin: “In all things 
throughout the world the men who look for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the men who look for the straight will see the straight.” 


THE FAMILY OF THE NEUROSYPHILITIC 


Harry C. Solomon, M. D., Investigator of Brain Syphilis for Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Mental Diseases 
and ‘ 
Maida H. Solomon, A. B., B. 8., Social Worker, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital. 


It would seem trite and the mere repetition of the commonplace 
to call attention to the problem afforded by the family of the syph- 
ilitic. It is recognized by all that syphilis is a contagious disease that 
is frequently transmitted by the infected person to his spouse and we 
all know the frequency of the inherited or congenital taint. How ter- 
tible the ravages of syphilis are need not be dwelt on now, it would 
take too long, rather it would be impossible in a limited space even 
to touch on these phases of the disease. Suffice it to say that the symptoms 
of syphilis may occur from the time of infection until the death of the 
afflicted, though death occur after a half century. (However, it is rare 
for a sufferer from syphilis to survive so long.) The symptoms of 
this disease duplicate the symptomology of all pathology, syphilis imitates 
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in its manifestations almost every disease. It may be justifiable to men- 
tion, however, some of the most serious and frequent syphilitic conditions, 
namely, cardio-vascular disease, i. e., early arterio sclerosis, apoplexy, 
aneurysm, angina pectoris, etc., nervous system diseases, general paresis, 
locomotor ataxia, cerebrospinal syphilis—all these conditions due to 
syphilitic involvement of the nervous system are what we include under 
the term neurosyphilis. And let us emphasize here and again later that 
general paresis and locomotor ataxia (tabes dorsalis) are always and 
without exception syphilitic diseases. Just as without the tubercle bacil- 
lus there can be no tuberculosis, so without the spirochaeta pallida, the 
germ of syphilis, there can be no paresis or tabes. 


We cannot here dwell on the mental, physical and moral devas- 
tations, the economic and social wastage, the anguish and suffering 
caused by syphilis to those who have acquired it in adolescent or adult 
life after nature’s defenses have been established. Nor can we do 
more than merely enumerate a few of the terrible consequences to 
the progeny of the syphilitically infected. Sterility, abortions, mis- 
carriages, still births and early deaths are among the less terrible con- 
sequences of parental syphilis, for there potential lives are saved from 
the suffering and handicaps of many who are born with congenital 
syphilis. Feeblemindedness, deafness, blindness, paralyses, deficient de- 
velopment, marasmus, meningitis, skin diseases are among the early mani- 
festations. Many congenital syphilitics are only afflicted with lessened 
vitality, anemia, delayed development, irritability, nervousness, neurotic 
manifestations and the like. Others are apparently healthy, well en- 
dowed children, but during the pubescent and adolescent periods the 
ravages first make their appearance, frequently as interstitial keratitis 
leading to partial or total blindness, deafness, or there may appear the 
symptoms of syphilis of the central nervous system, knowa a> juvenile 
paresis, juvenile tabes, etc., the whole gamut of disease conditions pro- 
duced by acquired syphilis. Many more conditions established to be the 
result of congenital svphilis mioht be added as well as the suspicion that 
many cases of neurasthenia, hysteria, and dementia praecox may be 
of like cause, but enough has been said to indicate the horrors of the 
disease. 

How is it possible that such conditions are allowed to continue 
almost without challenge? The reasons are several. Of greatest im- 
portance is ignorance of the subject, not only by the uneducated public, 
not only by the semi-initiated social worker but also an ignorance on 
the part of many physicians. This is not an arraignment of physicians; 
it is but a frank acknowledgment that our information is only slow); 
accumulating and is still almost entirely in the hands of the specialist. 
And so let us boldly offer the advice that none should be discouraged. 
If a physician disagrees with what is here given, go to a specialist in 
syphilis and he will bear out these observations. We can hardly pause 
to recall the difficulty of lay education on this previously prohibited 
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topic and of the physician’s hesitancy of in any way betraying the confi- 
dence of his syphilitic patient even to protect others. 

But there are other factors to be considered which depend on the 
very nature of syphilis. After the early symptoms for a long period of 
time there may be no evidence to the patient that the disease is active 
and hence he thinks he is safe. Even though warned by a physician 
he may disbelieve and marry, or the physician may believe him cured 
and give consent to the marriage or he may ask no advice, or the future 
spouse may know and not object to marriage on this trivial score, or 
the victim of the disease may be ignorant of the fact that he has or 
had acquired syphilis. 

At any rate, as we well know, marriage is entered into by many 
syphilitics and then arises the problem of the family of the syphilitic. 
This problem, as previously stated, is well recognized by all initiated 
in the study of syphilis. The family of the syphilitic, including spouse 
and children, have been exposed to syphilis, the spouse exposed to the so- 
called acquired form, the children to the congenital form. Not all 
exposed to syphilis acquire the disease—far from it, for at least 75 per 
cent of all prostitutes have syphilis and if it were universally infective 
to all exposed it would be almost universally widespread. There are 
certain laws that give us some insight into the infectivity of syphilis— 
for instance it becomes less contagious as time goes on; open lesions are 
usually necessary for the transmission. In the congenital form the rav- 
ages grow less as the time from the original parental infection increases. 
These laws can be found in text books for syphilis, both medical and for 
the layman (see Wm. Pusey “Syphilis as a Modern Problem’). But 
these laws are statistical and apply to a group of cases and may miss 
in the particular case under consideration. In other words, there are 
many exceptions and much we do not understand, so every case is 
a special problem. 

Syphilis in both its acquired and congenital forms is not entirely 
easy to diagnose. A peculiarity, a characteristic of syphilis is that there 
are long periods of quiescence or latency lasting months and years 
during which there are no symptoms that bother the patient or appear 
on superficial examination. Then five, ten, fifteen, twenty or even 
forty years of latency is broken by an exacerbation or a cropping out of 
symptoms, symptoms possibly easily recognized as syphilitic, but recog- 
nized when it is often too late for treatment. In other words, latency 
may only mean the absence of manifest symptoms, while the disease is 
actively at work in destroying the organism. ‘This period of latency 
is to be found in nearly every case in which the most serious results 
occur. Many individuals have no knowledge that they have acquired 
syphilis until these late manifestations. We have had patients often 
relate how lucky they have been in avoiding syphilis all their lives, 
when as a matter of fact they were the victims of the disease. 

It is during these years of apparent latency that much can be done 
by treatment to prevent the late symptoms of syphilis and it is for this 
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reason that we desire to discover cases that are existent but unrecognized. 
On the whole the earlier treatment is instituted for syphilis the better 
the results. In the last few years we have been greatly helped in diag- 
nosis by the Wassermann test, but this is not a sufficient or final 
criterion. ‘There is still much difficulty with the test and much to be 
learned. But we do know that a well stocked reserve for the discovery 
of syphilis is the family of the syphilitic patient. And so the modern 
well equipped and well managed syphilis clinic makes the study of the 
families of the patients af the clinic an integral part of its service. 
The examination, and treatment where indicated, of the family of 
the syphilitic becomes one of the greatest services such a clinic offers 
the patient, his family, the community and the nation. As we have 
said it is being done today in the majority of syphilis clinics, but un- 
fortunately only a very insignificant percentage of cases of syphilis ever 
reach the syphilis clinie. Many cases are- found in other parts of a 
hospital and not sent to the syphilis room or thoroughly considered. 


Many cases are not recognized, many are treated by private physi- 
cians, many are in orphanages or with child helping agencies. ‘The 
beginning has been made. The problem has been outlined and many 
have become initiated into the circle of workers, and so the work 
will increase. 

But the problem we have set ourselves is to speak of the family 
of the neurosyphilitic. But after what has gone before, it can be 
quickly and briefly said. The problem of the neurosyphilitic’s fami! 
is the problem of the syphilitic’s family. Then why say more it i 
is the problem of the syphilitic’s family which is understood? Is it 
merely an excuse for emphasizing the need of the family work? ‘That 
is only partially the reason; it is because it is rarely realized that the 
family of the neurosyphilitic is the family of the syphilitic. And so 
purposely we reiterate the family (the spouse and children) of the gen- 
eral paretic is the family of a syphilitic and the family of the tabetic 
is the family of a syphilitic. And thus these families become the heirs 
of all the scourges of the syphilitics, briefly enumerated above, and it 
will now be our task to show that this is so. 

To see why it is necessary to even consider what ought to be a 
commonplace fact, axiomatic, accepted and acted upon, we must brief!) 
consider the development of our knowledge concerning general paresis 
tabes and other forms of syphilis of the nervous system. Remember 
that the symptoms of the syndromes making the classification gen- 
eral paresis and tabes occur years after the infection following a long 
period of quiescence, or latency, free from gross symptoms. 

And so it was not until very recently that these conditions were 
recognized as syphilitic. At first a few students of the subject called at- 
tention to the frequency with which paretics and tabetics gave a history 
of syphilis. The suggestion of Moebius, little more than a generation 
ago, that paresis and tabes were syphilitic conditions in 100 per cent 
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of the cases, met with great scepticism. But as our information in- 
creased and as new tests were discovered this hypothesis became more 
and more plausible. But it seemed too simple an explanation for these 
diseases, too good to be true, as it were, and a loophole had to be 
found. This was furnished by Fournier, the great French syphilo- 
grapher, who taught that paresis and tabes were the result of syphilis 
but not manifestations of active syphilis, occurring where syphilis had 
been but was no more. He coined the term parasyphilis to cover this 
conception and this term is still with us, though we have learned that 
the original conception was based on a false premise. This idea concern- 
ing paresis and tabes as parasyphilitic did much harm in diverting the 
attention from the problems of syphilis, and its damaging influence is 
still only partially dispelled. ‘The final link in the chain of evidence 
that parasyphilis is active syphilis was forged only in 1913 by the dis- 
covery of the spirochetes in the brain and cord of the paretic and tabetic 
by Noguchi and Moore. 

But harmful as was the teaching of Fournier, it had the effect of 
stimulating men to disprove it, and led to the examination of the fam- 
ilies of the paretic and tabetic patients for further evidences of syphilis. 
And with the discovery of a serum test for syphilis in 1906 by Wasser- 
mann, Neisser and Bruck a new aid and a new impetus were given to 
this study. Such studies have been made by big men in all countries, 
among whom may be mentioned Nonne, Régis, Haskell, Hyde. And 
the findings differ only in percentages, depending on standards and 
methods; all agree that the devastation is great, the menace serious. Yet, 
despite the evidence on all sides, we occasionally hear from those who 
have not themselves thoroughly studied the matter such statements as 
that the children of paretics and tabetics grow up to be exceptionally fine 
specimens, and so we have felt justified in-doing more than emphasizing 
what seems to us so obvious, namely, that spouses and children must 
be carefully studied for manifestations of syphilis, and we give herewith 
an analysis of our work on the families of syphilitic patients suffering 
irom nervous system involvement and compare them with those where 
the central nervous system is not involved. 

It is a routine at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital to examine 
whenever possible the families of all our syphilitic patients. It is 
necessary therefore to get the spouse and children of the patient to report 
to our out patient department. To obtain this end the aid of the 
social service department is invaluable, and without such aid it would 
be well nigh impossible to do the work adequately or efficiently. With 
such aid the majority of the individuals desired are readily gotten to 
co-operate for examination and therapy. 

It is the result of the examination of families in this way that is 
the basis of this paper and it is from these examinations that our figures 
are obtained. We have thus far examined the families of 247 syphilitics 
ot which 160 families were of syphilitics suffering from general paresis, 
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72 of syphilitics without definite -central nervous system involvement 
and 15 of those with the diagnosis of tabes and cerebrospinal syphilis. 

In the 160 families where one parent was a paretic 226 individuals 
were examined. If we consider the Wassermann reaction alone we 
find that it was positive in 23 per cent of the group, or in 52 individuals, 
Of these 52 positive Wassermann cases 33 were spouses and 19 were 
children suffering from congenital syphilis. AA word should be added 
here that the Wassermann reacton is only a part of the examination. 
Many patients with syphilis give a negative reaction. However, it is 
given preference here as having less error on account of the individual 
equation in examination and because it is more standardized. Ninety- 
one members from the 72 families in which one parent had syphilis 
but no evidence of central nervous system involvement were examined. 
In this group 35 per cent gave a positive reaction, more than one of 
every three. Thirteen of these positive reactions were found in the 
mate of the patient, and 18 were congenitally syphilitic children. 

The group of tabetic and cerebrospinal syphilis families is too 
small to merit consideration here further than to say that the figures of 
syphilitic involvement ran slightly higher than in the other larger 
groups. 

These Wassermann findings are much higher than found in the 
population at large, where the percentage of positive reactions is given 
by various investigators anywhere from 5 to 15 per cent. In the 
Psychopathic Hospital the average varies between 12 and 14 per cent 
each year. In the groups under consideration the percentage is 23 to 35. 

But one wishes to know in what proportion of the families this 
positive finding occurs. It might be that a large number of syphilitics 
occurred in a few families, thus producing the relatively high percentage. 
But this is not so. In the whole group of 247 families, a positive Wass- 
ermann reaction was found in 68 families, or 27 per cent. In the 160 
families of paretics it occurred in 45, or 28 per cent, while in the 72 
families of non-nervous system syphilis it occurred in 19, or 26.6 per 
cent. , 

It should be borne in mind that the Wassermann findings do not 
represent the total syphilitic involvement. In many syphilitics a nega- 
tive blood Wassermann is obtained. Much of the syphilitic damage 
is represented by abortions, miscarriages, still births and early deaths. 
No greater cause of race suicide can be imagined than syphilis; for ex- 
ample, of the group of 247 families, 84 families or 34 per cent were 
sterile marriages, that is, had no children. In our 160 families of paretics 
53 or 33 per cent had no children. In the population at large the 
least productive groups as to children ‘is supposed to be the college 
trained. But we find among the Harvard and Yale graduates only 
19 to 23 per cent of the marriages infertile, in contrast to the 33 per cent 
of paretics. Further it is found 20 per cent of the families had abortions, 
miscarriages and still births, while dead children also occurred in 20 
per cent. 
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As a result we find the average of living children per family to be 
1.3, a figure very much lower than necessary to keep the population 
stable. The figures are about the same for families in which the original 
patient had or had not nervous system involvement. The birth rate 
for the 247 familiés averages 1.7 children. From the United States 
census report it is found that the average birth rate in our vicinity is 
4.4 children per family. But this difference between 1.7 and 4.4 does 
not tell the whole story. Were it not for syphilis the 4.4 figure would 
be higher, for that average includes the syphilitics. Moreover, of the 1.3 
living children per family many are afflicted with syphilis, and will have a 
shortened life, a lessened efficiency. 


To sum up in a measure what syphilis has meant to these 247 fam- 
ilies, it will suffice to state that only 69, or 28 per cent, showed no defect 
as to children; 30 per cent in the paretic and 27 per cent in the other 
group. And only 61 families, or 25 per cent, showed neither defect 
as to children or Wassermann reaction. ‘These figures it seems to us 
show unequivocally that the incidence of syphilis is tremendously high 
in the families of the syphilitic, and that it is as high in the families of 
the paretics and tabetics as in those whose syphilis has not invaded the 
nervous system. 


A few illustrations may be given as concrete instances of what this 
all means. 


Family 1. A woman came to our attention suffering from general paresis. 
On examination of the other members of this family, it was found that the husband 
showed the early signs of nervous system syphilis. The oldest son was brought 
to us with juvenile paresis well marked, and died four months after first bein 
seen by us. The second son died a month later at the age of 20 of oninared 
aneurysm, certainly due to syphilis. The third son had the stature of achondro- 
plasia. The fourth was a misshapen, cripple with caries of the spine, while the 


fifth son, although in good health, showed stigmata of congenital syphilis. There 
were three stillbirths. 


Family 2. A boy of 14, an only child, was brought to the hospital because 
he was backward mentally. He was found to: have juvenile paresis. The father, 
on examination, proved to be in the early stages of locomotor ataxia. The mother 
was F yeaa deaf, due to syphilitic involvement of the eighth nerve. 

A man with general paresis had a wife and two apparently healthy 
children, all three having positive Wassermann reactions. 

Family 4. The father having paresis, the mother showed nothing. The older 
child, aged 6, was feeble-minded and had a positive Wassermann reaction. A 


younger child, aged 4, was apparently bright and healthy, but also had a positive 
Wassermann reaction. 


Family 5. A woman came to us with her two girls, aged 11 and 9, asking to 
be examined. Her husband had recently died of general paresis. She had learned 
that this was a syphilitic disease. From Brieux’s Damaged Goods she had learned 
of congenital syphilis and hence her request for examination. She proved to have 
a positive Wassermann reaction. The older girl was anemic, under-developed, 
nervous, irritable and bore unmistakable signs of congenital syphilis. She had a 
positive Wassermann reaction. The younger child was apparently well wiewel 
mentally and physically, but also had a positive Wassermann reaction. 


_ But why make these examinations that show such unpleasant find- 
ings? It is in order to do something to help these sufferers from 
syphilis, who for the most part are innocent victims and unsuspecting. 
The character of syphilis, mentioned above, to remain dormant or appar- 


ently inactive for a long period, gives us the opportunity if we grasp it, 
to apply therapy before the ravages have, in some instances, gone very 
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far. Hence our desire to make the diagnosis early. Then is when 
therapy is of avail. 


In family 1 it was obviously impossible to do aught for the first 
or second son, but probably much could be done for the fifth to keep 
him from going the path of his older brother. 

In family 3, we have a beautiful example of the value of such 
examinations. Here is a mother and two children who, while appar- 
ently healthy, are suffering from syphilis. Treatment applied now may 
well prevent any future symptoms. The aim of medicine today is first to 
prevent disease, and where that is not done to discover it as early as pos- 
sible, that treatment may have its greatest chance for success. By diag- 
nosis, made possible by family examination, something can be done 
to prevent the spread of the disease. Much can be done to prevent 
symptoms and hope can be offered for healthy children by treatment 
applied before their birth to the parents, and often to the other children, 
when no great damage has yet been done by the disease. 

It is not our province to point out the methods of diagnosis or 
treatment; this in every instance is highly specialized work for the 
physician. But it may be well to insist that results of therapy in syphilis, 
and especially in late and congenital syphilis, can be obtained only after 
years of treatment, and that the patients must be under medical care 
probably for life. 

To properly handle the problem education is essential,—education 
of the physician, the social worker and the layman. The value of educa- 
tion of the layman is shown by the illustration above (Family 5) where 
the mother through her reading of Damaged Goods sought aid when 
such aid had been withheld by physicians who had not done their duty 
in diagnosing the children as syphilitic. 

As an argument against family examination in syphilitics, it is 
sometimes said that there is a great danger of breaking up the family 
if it is learned that one member has syphilis. This is a very weak 
argument, we should say, if by such examination steps can be taken to 
eradicate syphilis from the family. But the argument is entirely falla- 
cious. In three years’ experience with the families of syphilitics and in 
dealing with more than 250 families we have not broken up a single 
family, nor, we believe, brought undue unhappiness into any. We shall 
be able to begin to attack the problem of syphilis only when the know!- 
edge of syphilis and its manifestations is known. And those who fear to 
tell a man or woman that general paresis and locomotor ataxia are 
syphilitic diseases we would warn that before long it will be as common 
knowledge as that consumption means tuberculosis; and to those who 
have withheld this knowledge and allowed syphilis to reap its harvest 
unhindered, no thanks, but rather recriminations.will come. 

In closing, we would repeat that the families of syphilitics show 
in a very high percentage of syphilis; that the families of paretics and 
tabetics are the families of syphilitics; and that the families of all syph- 
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ilitics should be thoroughly examined, that treatment may be offered 
where indicated. 


. 
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THE CITY AND ITS LOCAL COMMUNITY LIFE 
Robert 4. Woods, Head of the South End House, Boston 


There is a strange coincidence between trees and communities of men. When 
the community is small, pte fall more easily into their places, and take, each in 
his place, a f standing than can be obtained by the individuals of a great 
nation. The members of a vast community are separately w S, a8 an aspen or 
an elm leaf is thin, tremulous and directionless, compared with the spearlike 
setting and firm substance of the rhododendron or laurel leaf. The laurel and 
rhododendron are like the Athenian or Florentine republics; the aspen like Eng- 
land, strong trunked enough when put to proof, but shaking pale with epidemic 
panic at every breeze. Nevertheless the aspen has the better of the great nation in 
that if you take it, bough by bough, you shall find the pte law of respect and 
room for each other, truly observed by the leaves in such broken way as can 
manage it; but in the nation you find everybody scrambling for his neighbor's 
place.—Ruskin, Modern Painters. 


The essence of citizenship is fellow-citizenship, the sentiment of 
which is almost confined to local assemblies. It is in these, says De 
Tocqueville, that the strength of free nations lies. A new realization 
has come over our cities of the possibilities and power of that neighborly 
bond by which the most disintegrated and unlikely population groups 
can rise into a kindling sense of being one people. 

Amid the depression following the Civil War, the agencies of 
charity were oppressed by the cumulative growth of their problem even 
as they worked at it. Forty years ago they adopted Thomas Chalmers’ 
“principle of locality” and proceeded in the larger cities to decentralize 
their services according to well defined community units. The municipal 
reformers found that their program could not win the rear detachment 
of the voters. ‘Twenty-five years ago, a new sort of local leadership, 
coming in from without, established itself among these hereditary vil- 
lagers in the form of neighbors making common cause but with a large 
civic purpose. From this overture date all plans for the reorganization 
of neighborhood life in the crowded quarters of our great cities. 

As a result of such approach and endeavor, the city-wide services of 
health and education are inevitably being brought to the doorsteps and 
the firesides. This general tendency is expressing itself more and more 
clearly in all the great subdivisions of social work. The demands of 
thorough-going technical achievement, the constant urgency toward 
securing finished and exhaustive results, is leading the various specialized 
services to penetrate and reach out in every direction into the life of 
local districts. On the other hand, those who, as more general practi- 
tioners, are working upon the local community structure from within 
and seeking to knit together its human relationships, more and more 
find in the local application of these various services the material through 
which they can make their most definite and substantial gains. 

_ One of our leading experts in the field of public health has recently 
said that he regretted that any such phrase was ever coined. His point 
was that it is becoming so increasingly clear that permanent and assured 
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progress in public health can come only through the kind of effort which 
carries into the midst of neighborhood and family circles. It is for this 
reason that neighborhood agencies of all sorts are equipping themselves 
for spreading a thorough-going contagion of hygienic knowledge. The 
problem of the care of infant life, that of family nutrition, of the pre- 
vention of infectious disease, rest increasingly with that conspiracy of 
working-class motherhood, that glorified neighborhood gossip of the 
tenements, which to those who are privileged to know represents one 
of the biggest potential forces in city life. 


Public school education presupposes the co-operation of the normal 
home and community. The presumption that there are re-enforcing 
educational agencies in the background is at the foundation of our whole 
system of public education. The default of such co-operation was one 
of the chief indications that called for the settlement in the beginning. 
The settlement visitor, undertaking to restore to home and neighborhood 
its educational function and thus correct the crushing burden of responsi- 
bility that had been shifted upon the public school, was the prototype 
of the school visitor who must be as fully versed in neighborhood know/- 
edge as is the teacher in that of the schoolroom. 


It will be found that this same logic holds with regard to the admin- 
istration of great bodies of employees. It is one of the interesting con- 
clusions now coming from the work of vocational instruction and guid- 
ance that for successful results it must depend in a considerable degree 
upon inside acquaintances with leisure-time tendencies and pursuits. 
Historically, the apprenticeship period has found the young recruit in a 
combination of relations and responsibilities that include both the shop 
and the home. There is an increasing tendency among discerning em- 
ployers toward finding the right way of being informed about, and 
exerting helpful influence upon, the background of the life of the 
employee. This attitude is clearly understood where an industrial estab- 
lishment is the central fact and force in a given isolated community. 
The more subtle analysis shows that the principle holds good even in the 
large city where the employed force scatters after hours into many 
different neighborhoods. Amid all the complications of a great industrial 
or commercial establishment, the power on the part of the employee 
to make the needed adjustments is seen to go with the whole set of cir- 
cumstances amid which he has his walk and conversation. The officers 
of a street railroad in Philadelphia have recently decided that none of its 
force shall be discharged until all the facts are in hand with regard to his 
home and neighborhood relations. 


Particularly with young working people does everything depend 
upon whether the recoil from the burden and tension of the day throws 
them into a network of helpful gaiety with a sufficient touch of friendly 
surveillance, or out into all the allurement of commercialized amuse 
ments. It is established tradition that the responsible guardian of youth 
should seek to keep them away from harmful associations. The increas 
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ing sense of concern for the entire number of the boys and girls of the 
city is finally disposing of any merely negative policy, and is leading to 
thorough measures toward making the collective interplay of each neigh- 
borhood as a whole safe for its growing life. This result, by the creation 
of a united front of responsible neighbors throughout the city, is tending 
to sustain the forces of righteousness in insisting that the city shall no 
longer anywhere tolerate the systematic corruption of young men and 
women by several satanic forms of business. 

The organization of charity, based from the beginning upon “the 
principle of locality,” is increasingly meeting family problems by chasing 
them in on every side, by following up all the avenues of influence that 
relate the home to the neighborhood. Societies for the protection of 
children, as well as the juvenile court and its probation officers, take 
account of the detailed and distinctive tendencies of each subdivision of 
the general community which they cover. As these agencies dealing 
with results of social breakdown bring back to each neighborhood the 
decisive effects of its bad conditions, the responsible local leaders get 
new clues and fateful warnings to urge them forward in making their 
community morally safe for its young life. 

As for the victims of the dark forces, the institutional services of 
city and state for the care of the dependent, defective and delinquent 
types, are placing more and more reliance upon each local community. 
Incipient tendencies to degeneracy are prevented from reaching the insti- 
tutional stage by creating a more favoring community environment. 
The physical or moral convalescent is carefully rearticulated into his 
appropriate background of relationships. It is for the neighborhood 
worker to follow up the follow-up—first by taking up the case where the 
institutional field officer leaves it, and secondly by striving in every way to 
make the neighborhood a place in which such cases will no longer be 
produced. The time must come when each neighborhood will be per- 
vaded with the purpose by local effort to recover those who tend to fall 
behind in the struggle, and continuously to anticipate and intercept the 
sapping of physical and moral power. 

The motive of neighborhood reconstruction has had its coherent 
embodiment in the work of the settlements of which there are now more 
than five hundred in American cities. Of recent years it has begun to 
have a broad expansion through school and community centres and 
district improvement societies. These later developments are in nearly 
every case much less thorough in their range of service and have a much 
lighter touch upon family and neighborhood affairs than does the well- 
organized settlement house. They can, however, reach a larger number 
of people. They often have behind them public initiative and resource. 
It has always been understood that the settlement was an experiment 
station and an object lesson. As such, the necessity of it amid so many 
fresh enterprises will be greater than ever. But the full dissemination 
of the spirit of the settlement lies not with it so much as with these newer 
tendencies which to so large an extent have grown out of it. 
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In neighborhoods without resourceful citizens, resident initiative in 
responsible democratic action must continue to be brought in from with- 
out, after the manner of the settlements. In many other cases, there 
will have to be imported leadership; but it must always become thor. 
oughly naturalized and assimilated. The time is coming when not onl; 
the masterful but the worthy leaders in our. city districts will be to the 
local manner born. Lessons which have been learned in relatively 
neglected neighborhoods are passing in comprehensive fashion to those 
more well-to-do. In some of our cities we begin to have active, pro- 
ductive bodies of local citizens in every considerable section of the urban 
territory, which are gradually concentrating the federated power of neigh- 
borhood democracy upon the city government. The organic conception 
of the city is slowly becoming established, that of a cluster of interlacing 
communities, each has its own vital ways of expression and action, but 
all together creating the municipality which shall render the fullest sery- 
ice through the most spirited participation of all its citizens. 

The neighborhood is the ultimate testing place of all social reme- 
dies and reforms. It is the unit of measurement over against which in 
detail they must all be set. When the city plan ceases being merely, or 
even chiefly, a matter of architecture, it must begin to shape itself from 
locality to locality upon the common round of life. 

The President of the United States has called the entire people of 
the country into the national service. Mr. Hoover has stated that every 
housewife in the country will be asked to become part of the national 
food administration. The Red Cross is proposing to include every neigh- 
borhood and every township in its great organization. These tendencies 
indicate the scope and the minuteness with which the real patriotism 
of present and future must be applied. A sound estimate of probable 
national burdens calls absolutely for a thorough and effectual gathering 
of forces in every local community. In some hundreds of city neighbor- 
hoods and districts, more or less resourceful in themselves, the systematic 
combination of forces is ready. It may be that what has been achieved 
under the pressure of internal danger to democracy may, by direct action 
and the indirect extension of influence, be of indispensable service in 
strengthening the nation to ward off the attack upon freedom from with- 


out, and to do its full part in the world reconstruction that is to follow. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE TO THE CITY OF ITS LOCAL 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


Mary E. McDowell, Head Resident, University of Chicago Settlement 


I am going to take for granted that Mr. Woods expects me (0 
illustrate his paper by my own local experience. I must say this expert 
ence has been interesting to me and has gone on for a long time; it ha 
had to do so with common people and common life, and really touches 
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every side of life in every other community in the city. It is a rather long 
experience, though it seems a very short while ago that I went to live 
back of the stockyards, in to a community of unskilled workers. I- found 
a great many things that shocked me, but I think perhaps the most shock- 
ing thing was that the whole great city of Chicago did not know the 
stockyards. The individual citizen did not know it at all until there was 
a strike and perhaps the meat did not come to his table, and then he 
waked up to the fact that there were actually thousands of people work- 
ing in the stockyards in order that meat might be sent all over the 
world. The city as a whole had so far forgotten that locality back-of- 
the-yards where these workers lived. A locality which meant so much 
to the city and to the world had been so ignored and forgotten that great 
injustices had been perpetrated upon it. This, in a large way, is the 
common experience in almost every industrial community I have ever 
known. The title of this evening’s program, the significance of the 
locality to the city as a whole, was well dramatized, though uncon- 
sciously, in our city of Chicago a few years ago. It.was the last act in a 
performance that had gone on for nearly twenty years. After I had lived 
back of the yards for quite a while and had noticed the great number of 
wagons filled with garbage that passed my door, and seldom a wagon 
closed or covered, going through this part of the city summer and winter, 
day after day, a great ugly procession of them. At last I followed them 
and found they went a few blocks west from our settlement house. 
There the city was pouring in its refuse, bringing it from the other parts 
of the city. I, of course, was shocked. It seemed to me an outrage. I 
did not quite know what to do, but one day an awakened Bohemian 
woman came and asked me to go to the city hall with her to protest. It 
was in August, the heat was terrible, the flies like the flies of Egypt, and 
the death rate of babies in this community higher than that of the city 
as a whole. We went, and we protested. We were treated, as always 
we had been, with great politeness, but nothing happened. Then we 
went on protesting. After a while some disinfectants were put on the 
dump. After some years a private company came to Chicago and took 
the city’s garbage for the large sum of $47,500-—and of course made a 
large profit from it. 

I found the city as a whole cared nothing for a few women’s pro- 
testing. You had to have something else. This private company had 
a contract for five years. It was the best thing Chicago had had, but 
it became a nuisance because it was run entirely for profit and the 
community was ignored. Then the community began to protest. Little 
by little this locality that had been ignored began waking up because 
of the injustices put upon it. It was a dramatic illustration of the 
significance of a community to the city as a whole, and showed so clearly 
to us who cared that no locality can live to itself, that no ward or 
district can be a thing apart. One day my neighbors and I gathered in 
the Finance Committee room at the City Hall to listen to a plea for 
the renewal of the contract with the private garbage disposal company. 
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The lawyer—and as one looked at him one suspected he might be a 
gentleman, he was well dressed, his enunciation was that of a cultivated 
man, he seemed intelligent; therefore, I was sadly surprised when his 
last argument for the renewal of this contract (the nuisance that we were 
there to protest against—and there were many of us) was this: “Gen- 
tlemen, you know that in every great city there must be a place segre- 
gated for unpleasant things. Of course the people living there are not 
sensitive.” There we were, filling the room, we the “unsensitive.” Oj 
course he lost his case. 

The Finance Committee was elected by the people. They knew 
if the lawyer did not that you could not segregate one part of a city and 
say here we will do as we please and put here all the unpleasant things, 
or if you did they knew there would be a revolt in time. We had 
revolted. I asked myself, was that attitude of the lawyer a common atti- 
tude of mind? He had expressed it so baldly and so surprisingly to all 
of us that my neighbors had burst into a hearty good-natured laugh. 
They did not take it bitterly; they took it as if this was a child mind 
that had expressed itself rather peculiarly. I am afraid it is too much the 
unconscious attitude of mind of many of our citizens who live far away 
from that side of life that is segregated for unpleasant things. I am 
afraid we are indifferent in our cities, by our ignorance, in our wish to 
get rid of the unpleasant things ourselves. We never ask where they go. 
We do not ask who lives close to where the unpleasant things are put, 
nor try to find out what our neighborhood knew, that in that segregated 
community out of three babies born one died. When at last I went to 
the city and told in every district this fact the city was awakened. [| told 
it to every class of people and found very soon that it was not that the 
people were unkind, but simply that they were indifferent and ignorant, 
and as soon as they saw the city as a whole and realized that no part of it 
could live to itself they helped. But something very significant happened 
just at the right time. After nineteen years of working and protesting 
with this locality against this injustice, there came an awakening in the 
state and the women were given the municipal vote. They at once began 
to use it. The very week after we got it we went to the City Hall and 
asked for that which we had been asking for five years. We had asked 
and asked for a commission to study the question of garbage collection 
and disposal and said we wanted a report and a city plan for a system 
of garbage disposal. You must know that we had always been treated 
with futile politeness. The strange thing was that when we came to 
the City Hall after receiving this tool to work with, and we had made 
the same appeal, to our surprise at once the Health Committee voted 
that the Finance Committee be requested to appoint a commission with 
a ten thousand dollar appropriation to make the report. To our delight 
it went right through the Finance Committee, and two women were put 
on the commission. It went to the City Council, where again without 
delay it went through—two women members, ten thousand dollar appro- 
priation, and all. The women of that locality where people were sur 
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posed not to be sensitive had been awakened along with the other women 
of Chicago, and I think we can say there is a new attitude of mind in 
the city of Chicago. The women did see the city as a whole; they did 
know that no locality could live to itself. Now they are beginning to 
study their city as a whole. In that ward back of the stockyards, a 
ward made of many different nationalities, the women are studying their 
precincts, and are putting on to their precinct maps the institutions that 
are good for the community and those that are bad for the community, 
and making their estimates in a very simple way. That is going on all 
over the city. The women are beginning to think as one about condi- 
tions that to them are political issues—the death rate of babies, that 
too became a political issue, to have clean milk, to bring in all the ques- 
tions of wholesome amusements, the censoring of moving pictures. All 
these things have become very real and practical things to the women of 
Chicago to work together for. A new political philosophy has come in 
with the women’s entrance into political life. They have introduced 
the social politician, who considers human interest paramount in civic 
affairs. "They have showed their force several times. They got the 
garbage system started, but they wanted a scientific system, they wanted 
a bureau of city waste, with a technical man at the head. They asked 
for it, and when the Finance Committee asked them to stand for a 
bond issue of two million dollars, they said: “Yes, we want it all and 
we will stand for it if you assure us you will give us the bureau of city 
waste, with an engineer in charge.” They waited ten days for the assur- 
ance and did not get it, and then they voted down the two million bond 
issue that they wanted so much. They did this at a time when they were 
voting for President of the United States for the first time. In January 
the city created the bureau of city waste and put a technical man at the 
head of it, and this spring the women and men voted the bond issue, as 
they had said they would. Women are social politicians, not the old- 
fashioned kind of politician, because human welfare seems to them the 
chief function of municipal government. We cannot afford the attitude 
of mind that the very ignorant lawyer had, and I think we seldom hear 
it expressed, though we are bound to say that it can be traced in every 
community where the ugly things are put on one side of life. Frederick 
Harrison said long ago that civics was the home side of patriotism. The 
patriotic call has come to this country. Some will sacrifice their lives 
for it, going out to the first line of defense or offense, but others will 
take their place at the second line of defense at home, where especially 
the women citizens may stand and do their duty. I think of course at 
this time the temptation is to try to do something unusual, because this 
impulse of sacrifice means to some of us to do something we have never 
done before, when really the call is to do better that commonplace every- 
day thing that you have had to do before, and to do it faithfully and 
well; and if you don’t know how to do it, then to sacrifice in all 
humility and learn how. This seems to me the call to us today. Last 
night we all heard Mr. Robins talk on democracy. I suppose all of us 
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hold an ideal, a dream of democracy. To some of us it is an attitude 
of mind ; to some it is a real religious faith. And yet how few of us want 
to bring it to pass by doing the commonplace things that will build it up. 
We shall have to do them. Our country is going out on this great 
adventure. Where it will lead we know not, when it will end we cannot 
tell, what it is going to mean to us we dare not forecast, and yet if we 
want to save our own democracy as well as make the world safe for 
democracy we shall have to take hold at home and make our cities worth 
living in and keep the death rate of children lower, and not allow New 
York to have to report that 160,000 children in their schools are under- 
nourished. Is that not a call to every man and woman who does not have 
to go to the front—to see to their own community, and to know the 
other side of life, where the unpleasant things are put, and to say with 
those other citizens: I stand with you at this second line of defense, and 
I will protect this democracy which is part of my religion? It will be a 
sad and tragic thing if we go on this world adventure to make the whole 
world safe for democracy and lose our own democratic souls. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE TO THE CITY OF ITS LOCAL COM. 
MUNITY LIFE 


Rt. Rev. Regis Canevin, Pittsburgh 


From the general topic selected for consideration at this meeting, 
and the information which your chairman kindly gave, I concluded that 
its purpose was to show the importance of uniting all good citizens and 
all moral agencies for the common welfare. 

The absence of a sense of neighborly responsibility and conscien- 
tious citizenship in the various districts of a large city is, in a great 
measure, responsible for political corruption, misgovernment and demor- 
alization in city life. The local community has its schools, its churches, 
its various societies, its social and charitable organizations, its commercial 
clubs, its labor unions, and its national. and racial groups. Representa- 
tives of nearly every nationality and language, of every religion and of 
no religion, are to be found in the various organizations that exist in 
Pittsburgh. There are many lines of divisions between the groups, and 
few strong ties by which to draw all of them into a common cause and 
unite them in sympathetic and orderly co-operation. Many of the 
agencies that are working for the alleviation of distress and the 
improvement of the economic, social, and moral conditions of society 
have different standards, systems and types of organization and action. 
While each of these groups may strive to maintain its independence and 
the distinctive spirit of its members, there still remains a large field in 
which the most sincere and earnest co-operation with other charitable, 
philanthropic, and civic bodies, is possible and desirable. There is no 
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doubt that effective co-ordination and recognized means of communica- 
tion between agencies working in the same field would help solve many 
problems, prevent misunderstandings, and add vigor to our charitable, 
social and civic movements. Human experience tells us that the wisdom 
and advantages of a union of educational and moral forces, for the 
betterment of social and civic conditions in a city, is beyond question. 

This National Conference of Charities and Correction is consider- 
ing many important subjects. One of the most important is how to 
arouse and enlist intelligent men and women to take a more active part 
in important movements for the furtherance of social justice, public 
morals, civic righteousness, public. health, child welfare, suppression of 
intemperance, and the assistance of other wise measures for social and 
civic reform and progress. This Conference does not claim that it repre- 
sents all experience and wisdom in charitable and social endeavor; or 
that its deliberations will provide an efficacious remedy for all the evils 
that afflict society. It is an assembly of men and women of knowledge 
and experience in social work, who desire to learn more and do more, 
and they invite all public-spirited citizens to share their studies and 
labors. 


If loyal citizens and benevolent organizations stand not together 
with kind hearts and: helping hands, a city will never reach its full 
strength and well-being as a community. We are all parts of a whole 
and are largely dependent on each other. Intelligent men and women 
ought to acquire an intimate acquaintance with the public problems of 
their community and identify themselves with all equitable movements 
tending towards their solution. Every citizen is bound to serve his city 
and his country in his particular state of life. We may not be called on 
to hold office, or serve in the army or navy, but we are all called upon to 
obey the laws and bear our share of the obligations and labors that citi- 
zenship imposes. A city or a nation cannot fulfill its purposes or dis- 
charge its full duty to the people unless each citizen is ready, and all 
citizens are ready, at all times, to devote themselves cheerfully and faith- 
fully to the duties which each and all are called upon to render. 

In the discharge of duties of charity and patriotism we should look 
beyond our own convenience or comfort; our own private gain or 
material advantage; our own personal likes or dislikes; or our attach- 
ment to party. We should have in view only the claims of our neighbor 
and the welfare of all. Not private interests but the public weal, should 
be our rule of action. Those who undertake to influence and direct the 
complex life and government of a city, or any other division of a com- 
monwealth, ought to be sure that they have the approval of the most 
moral and intelligent people of the community and that they are unsel- 
fish and conscientious in their motives. While unity is desirable, we 
recognize that perfect union and co-operation of all the intellectual and 
moral forces of local communities and societies is impossible at all points. 
We are divided by racial and religious lines. Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
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and Protestant, have charitable institutions, societies, and purposes, that 
are separated from other institutions and organizations by religious 
demarcations. Divided as we are by religious convictions and class 
affiliations, yet there are a hundred forms and duties of social and civic 
service in which we should unite with one heart and one mind as neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens. Many of the men and women who could best 
serve, by joining their fellow citizens in works that rest on a civic basis, 
are so busy with social and charitable work in their own organizations 
that they neglect very important problems which concern the spiritual 
and temporal prosperity of the whole body politic of which they are a 
part. The indifference and discord of law-abiding citizens work injury 
to a city as well as the misdemeanors of the lawless. 

Antipathy and mistrust can never be eradicated from the minds of 
all individuals, as long as human nature remains what it is; but all of us 
who are honestly striving for fairness and justice and charity towards all, 
should deprecate and aim to correct the social distrust and false opinions 
which often divide people into unfriendly groups and classes, until some 
great common peril or common misfortune brings them together in 
whole-souled unity and loyalty, and makes them realize their common 
brotherhood. Such a crisis is now stirring the finer chords of American 
patriotism. Racial and political wrangles, religious prejudices, that 
separate neighbors and weaken civic and charitable endeavors in time of 
peace, are now receding into the back-ground. 

The flags of war are unfurled, and all patriots must stand side by 
side in the assertion and defense of our nation’s rights and our nation’s 
honor. Love of country at all times; sincere devotion to broad American 
principles of justice, charity, liberty; tolerance and respect for the opin- 
ions and modes of our neighbors, will help good men and women to 
understand each other, bind them closer in charity, and enable them 
and their organizations to accomplish more than they are now doing for 
God and their country. 


The motto of every citizen should be: 


“For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I may do.” 


THE ORGANIZED LAITY AND THE SOCIAL EXPERT: 
THE MEANING OF PUBLIC COMMUNITY CENTERS 


John Collier, Director, Training School for Community Workers of The 
People’s Institute, New York 


There was a time, a very long time ago, beginning two or three 
hundred thousand years ago, when it was usual and universal for each 
man, each woman, each child, to bear in his or her own bosom the social 
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purpose. Through all of prehistory, and on until a few thousand years 
ago, the individual realized in action the truth that the society which he 
knew, the small group, the tribe, depended upon him for its existence, 
for its survival. Through all that long period the common man, more 
than once in his life, again and again with the coming and going of the 
seasons as well as of wars and of other great events, felt pulsing through 
him the social purpose, felt the social dream creeping through his brain, 
knew that he was society. 

It is hard for us now to conceive this utopian good which made life 
endurable for our ancestors through milleniums of time. 

There came a second stage, the stage when great aggregations of 
men were formed, the stage when great cities were formed, when inter- 
national trade became a factor in life. There came that stage in Europe 
and Asia Minor coexistent, let us say, with the days of Alexander the 
Great and of Caesar, of the Roman emperors, of the vast and centralized 
political state; and the common man felt no longer that the destinies 
of the world were resting on his shoulders. He no longer dreamed the 
dream of his clan and of the world. He was swept along by great 
currents of trade and of conquest and of political government, his 
existence was told off into slavedom or serfdom, and a great subsidence 
took place in the inner life of the common man. 

Then in the midst of that period of chaos, of pessimism, of dark- 
ness, of the prevalence of the Stoic philosophy and of the unloosed 
passions which roared through Rome, there rose up one who said to the 
common man what he had known in the ages gone by: You are at one 
with the destiny and hope of the race, of the world. You, the plain 
man, have a direct connection with the source of power. Through you, 
the individual man, the soul struggling for salvation, the hope of the 
Eternal God Himself is being worked out. ; 

And that great dream, that great truth embodied in Roman Chris- 
tianity, for centuries more kept the soul of man alive. No longer could 
the individual take part in the practical decisions of the group in which 
he dwelt. Society, resting now on domestic exploitation, had grown too 
complex for such participations. In their place, man communed with 
the far away source of power through a belief in the real presence, in 
the beatific vision, in the actual inspirational influence of the Godhead. 
Every common man could have that experience. And that was the 
second phase of the history of the human spirit. 

This morning I sat with a friend on the high hill across the river 
from Pittsburgh and looked over this city which has a more over- 
whelming imaginative appeal than any other American city, this city 
which in its strength and in its darkness embodies the nineteenth century. 
It seemed to us as we looked out across that somber and that beautiful 
waste of Pittsburgh, that it was like gazing out across the world before 
man was born. There the unconscious gigantic engines were pounding 
and throbbing and working away, transforming inert matter into shape, 
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sublimating ores, melting them, tempering them, and turning them into 
watchsprings, into knife blades and steel propellers. It was as though 
some great superhuman, unconscious being were laboring there under 
the smoke. The reason why Pittsburgh moves the imagination s 
profoundly, more profoundly than any other American city, is because 
Pittsburgh does embody the glory and the darkness of the centuries 
which represent the third epoch of the history of the human spirit. 

That epoch came with the beginning of modern science, the epoch 
of power machinery, of specialization through which man’s capacity to 
mould nature has been multiplied many thousandfold, through which 
the progress of civilization has been incalculably speeded up. What was 
measured by centuries formerly is now measured by weeks, or by days, 
in outbursts of correlated achievements. During this period the best 
practical thought of man, genius itself, has been concentrated on the 
elaboration of means for transforming inert matter into finished product. 
We have perfected the factory, the specialized factory, the joint stock 
corporation which is the factory method applied to the management of 
men; and through these devices and what they represent, we have set 
ourselves free from the bondage of nature. Never again need there 
be slaves, and never again, after a little while, need there be slaves of 
the modern wage system. 

What of the fourth period? It is dawning now behind titanic and 
gloomy horizons. We are freed from nature, other than human nature, 
but are we yet freed for life? Has it not come about that you and |, 
who belong to the privileged classes, that even we have lost the sense 
of being at one with the social purpose? We have lost that joy which 
the primitive man had for so long, of complete identification with the 
strivings of the small group, and most of us have lost for the present 
that other dream which was brought to man in order that his sou! might 
live, the dream of a purpose which relies on us and yet is higher than 
any man or nation. We have neither the small group through which 
to live, nor the vision, which will come again, of a personal destiny 
toward a personal God, Plotinus’s “journey of the one to the One.’ 
We stand at the end of that period of two centuries’ struggle with nature 
and indifference to human nature. We stand at the end of that period, 
and we see that era of human life going up in smoke and thunder. We 
see the end of that age in the great catastrophe which is wrecking the 
world today. What must we look forward to? 

I am going to try to state, again in terms which Pittsburgh, the 
embodiment of industrialism, peculiarly suggests, where we social workers 
stand in relation to the recovery of a sense of dignity and power by the 
average man,—that is, to the problem of restoring to human-kind its 
spiritual birthright. 

Most of our work, social and governmental, has to do with people. 
We are either educating them or re-educating them, shaping them o 
reconstructing them. About three-fourths of the peace-time activities 
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of government have to do with people, human material, vital material. 

If we look over the development of our social science, of efficiency . 
in our charitable and correctional work, or municipal efficiency, of 
efficiency in public education, do we not find that unconsciously we have 
been modeling it upon that other efficiency which has been developed 
in order to make the finished product out of inert material? In industry 
we do not require the co-operation of the things we shape. The ore, 
at any of the stages of its elaboration from the mine to the watchspring, 
is unconscious, passive, acted upon by our scientific processes. It does 
not remember, it does not hope, it does not respond, it is not self active. 
We can specialize to the nth degree, and if only we synchronize the 
processes in the right way, the finished product is turned out. 


But suppose the iron ore at various stages of its elaboration had to 
know what it was all about? Suppose that our getting results with the 
material depended upon the material intelligently wanting us to get 
results. Would not our industries have been carried on in a very 
different way, and would not our efficiency have been developed on a 
very different model from that of the factory and the joint stock 
corporation? Unconsciously we are bound to imitate that which has 
prestige in our day, and that which has prestige in this our own day is 
the efficiency of business, of the science of making material things. 


We can take a modern American municipality, New York, for 
instance, with more than a hundred specialized and efficient welfare 
bureaus, including education, corrections, charities, child welfare, health, 
employment, and find that they are organized on the factory system, 
highly centralized, standardized. We go out from their admirable 
central offices, where efficiency and honesty are today the rule, and we 
go down to where the machine is operating upon the material, trying 
to shape the child, and the jobless man, and the family that has fallen 
in the esteem of its neighbors, the feeble-minded girl struggling without 
knowing why, the boy who cannot hold a job because of the thousand 
handicaps and needs and problems of the mass of men that center in 
him. Do we not find in other cities, as in New York, that the individual 
who is being shaped is being touched here and there, pushed here and 
pulled there, by a multitude of specialized and efficient agencies, but 
that he himself is unconscious of—nay, that he is developing an oppo- 
sition to—the process of being made over? Does not this condition hold 
through all our processes? 

For the first time in history, society is attempting to work out far- 
reaching intelligent purposes. Can we not hope that the average man 
may be enabled to take into his own consciousness, into his personal and 
egoistic self, the same intensive relation to the modern social purpose 
that primitive man took into his personality when the whole race, as he 
knew the race, was co-operating all the time, or that the medieval man 
took into himself when he sustained a vital tension by means of theo- 
logical and mystical propositions which to our modern mind are almost 
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meaningless? Augustine and Thomas Aquinas dominated the life and 
stirred the pulse of the average man through a thousand years, as they 
do for millions of men on the face of the globe today. 

Who would have dared to believe, two years ago, that the ordinary 
English clerk, drafted into service from work in the factories, provincial 
and ignorant, and more or less alcoholic, that this youth could in two 
years’ time become so trained that he would execute war maneuvers, 
wage amazing battles in the air, undermine the enemy’s trenches on a 
nine mile stretch without permitting the knowledge to come to the 
enemy? The laity have taken over the expert military technique that 
has been developed through centuries, and are today fighting side by 
side with the trained officers of the armies of Europe, and doing it no 
less well. ‘The organized laity have taken over in two years the tech- 
nique, the tradition, which formerly it took the military colleges four 
years to teach. If that can happen in times of war, is it too much 
to hope that it might happen in times of peace? 

Such is our problem,—can the soul of man rise to its full stature 
in peace? 

There has been one stage in the life of each one of us when we 
burningly, adequately took the world into ourselves. And that was 
during the period of our infancy, when the fundamental steps were being 
taken and the fundamental instincts and tendencies were discovering 
themselves through appropriating the world. Only through conscious 
passionate striving by each child in turn that is born, is the social self— 
the social foundation—kept whole. So the child mounts until he incor- 
porates in his person the social tradition of many thousands of years, 
and he keeps on mounting and approximating toward the social ideal 
until he reaches that point where there is no more an expectancy or a 
demand that he shall widen his reaches or raise his life’s plan. And 
then he stops. Through stultification he procures comfort. Through 
submission he maintains the institutions which guard a provisional social 
order by denying life. That is the common man. That is all of us. 
Is it possible in peace times, under normal conditions, to bring it about 
that the average man shall be conscious of what society is driving at. 
shall realize day by day the social ideal which today only the expert 
realizes or cares about? 

The problem is easy to state. Generations will be a short time 
in which to answer it, through actually bringing about the new social 
consciousness. 

The school community movement, a new phase of democratic 
adventure whose generalized motives I have tried to state, comes to 
social service, and to the efficiency of governmental activities as now 
developed, not to destroy but to fulfill; not to do away with technique 
or with professional leadership, but to fulfill it. The purpose is to 
bring about situations among the plain people wherein they will solicit - 
the help of the expert and co-operate with him in being shaped and in 
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shaping the public order, and will take over into ordinary life, into 
neighborhood institutions and family traditions, the knowledge which 
is the knowledge now of the expert, the enthusiasm which is now the 
enthusiasm of the expert. The community center includes the recreation 
center and can dispense with none of its technique, but the distinguish- 
ing, absorbing aim of the community center is public work. 

My topic was the significance of the organized laity in relation to 
school centers. The organized laity must always mean the small group 
of the laity. We do not maintain our personalities—in this naturalistic 
age—either in relation to some far off moral power or far off business 
power. We maintain them through the stress and encouragements of 
the intimate group of which we are a part. All of us, in measures that 
we do not dare acknowledge, are subject to the sway of the intimate 
group of which we are a part. Organized groups of the common people, 
associated not merely in passive social terms of receptive pleasure, but 
associated in tasks primarily of co-operative self expression and second- 
arily of social service, because self expression must come first; it is those 
small communities through which the individual is ideally connected 
with the social purpose. It is to those small communities, of which 
the Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, the 
School Neighborhood Association, the Boy Scouts, are examples, that 
the social worker must address himself, and if they can be led to take 
the social purpose into themselves they will impress that purpose on each 
one of their members. It is the small community which passes on 
tradition, for good or for ill. We get it from our neighbors. 

The school community center is an attempt, a few years old, nation- 
wide although young, to use the public school as a clubhouse, and to 
bring together in that clubhouse not primarily the individuals of the 
neighborhood, but the groups and their leaders, to discover points where 
these groups may do team work with each other and to bring these 
correlated team-working groups into touch with the social expert in 
matters of health, family rehabilitation, employment, and all the problems 
that we are considering at this conference. The particular function 
of the community center worker is to discover and energize the small 
groups of the neighborhood, to define their opportunities, to make it 
financially possible for them, the ultimate social agencies, to employ all 
available facilities, nrunicipal and private. Obviously, the community 
center movement will not go far beyond talk unless this new kind of 
humanistic expert, who addresses himself to the rank and file, can strike 
hands with the social and civic specialist. Our movement will die unless 
the social expert comes more than half way; but as far as the social 
expert is concerned, his fruits will be dead-sea fruits unless he gets into 
co-operation with the small group through which the average man is 
moulded for good or ill. That is the community center problem. 
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THE NATURAL SOURCE OF TAXES 
Bolton Hall, Attorney, New York 


Charity is a palliative; it relieves much pauperism. If it did 
nothing else, I should still be a charity worker. But it does something 
more. It raises a barrier to the production of wealth, because even 


the good that it does increases production, decreases waste and raises 
rent. 


The first time that I had re advantage of meeting that splendid 
woman, Miss Lilian Wald, I sat beside her at a dinner. I asked her 
if she thought she really had done any good with the nurses’ settlement 
in Henry Street. She said: “Done good! Of course we have done 
good. When we went there it was a dirty slum—dangerous, ill-paved, 
ill-lighted and unsanitary. Look at it now; clean, well-kept, the people 
independent, industrious and self-respecting.” I said: “Then you have 
made it a more desirable place to live.” And she said: “Indeed we 
have. It was a wretched slum before we went there.” 


I asked: ‘And how has that affected the rents?” “Oh,” replied 
Miss Wald, “I know what you are getting at; of course it has raised 
rents, but the people can afford to pay more rent. They spend less for 
doctor bills and funerals; they drink and gamble less and they earn 
more.” I answered: “Yes, I see that; and how has it affected the 
value of the land?” She said: “Well, ‘there is the trouble; when we 
went there we wanted to buy the adjoining house and the man asked 
$16,500 for it; but we hadn’t the money. After we had made good, we 
went to him to get the house, which was older and in worse condition 


than before, but then he asked $31,500.” 


She thought she was serving the good Lord, but she was really 
serving the landlord, as Thorold Rogers said: “every railroad, every 
highway, every bridge raises rent.” It is self-evident that every 
improvement in the condition of the earth, whether agricultural, 
mechanical, educational, political, ethical, or even religious, must go 
eventually and mainly to the profit of the owners of the earth. So it is, 
whether we increase the food supply or feed the hungry with it, the 
bread that we cast on the waters is gathered by the owner of the stream. 
We pray “Give us this day our daily bread ;” but Providence has already 
given us this day our daily bread—given it in the wisest and kindest 
manner possible, by giving us the materials and the place from which to 
get it. Think—all food, and clothing and shelter, all that men use, is 
drawn by labor from the earth, from the field or the mine or the quarry, 
or the water or the forest—from the resources of the earth. 

In the beginning it was said: “Thou shalt till the land and by the 
sweat of thy face (not of thy brother’s face, nor of thy tenant’s face) 
shalt thou eat bread ;” and, “the earth shall bring forth abundantly’— 
for what? To give us a “decent livelihood” or an old age pension or 
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trades union wages? No! “Shall bring forth abundantly, to satisfy the 
desire of every living thing.” 

Well, we are living things. We are willing to work. Surely God 
did not mock us by commanding us to work when there was no place to 
work. So we claim the bounty of “Our Father.” But are our desires 
satisfied? You know they are not. Suppose we say to’the Lord: 
“We are hungry and in want; open the windows of heaven and shower 
down thy bounty like manna upon us,” and God should do it—it would 
belong, all of it, under our laws, to the land owners. 

If God should say: “I have already given you the land for an 
inheritance, a fruitful land, flowing with milk and honey; shall I give 
you more land still?” We should have to say: “Nay, good Lord, if 
thou doest that, it, also, will be taken by the few, and the many will be 
left to hunger—hunger made by our own laws.” 


We have instituted a monopoly of land that has made it impossible 
for Omnipotence to give us our daily bread. Idle lands that are needed 
for use must mean idle hands, and unemployed mines and fields and 
building lots must mean unemployed men. Misery and poverty because 
of unemployment is not the divine order. It is the work of men, 
so senseless, or so careless that we tolerate destitution that makes devils 
of ourselves and of our fellows. We must get, not the people back to 
the land, but the land back to the people, if it is to be possible that we 
shall be given “this day our daily bread.” 

Why, if the saints and angels parcelled out heaven among them- 
selves and demanded rent for it, except by a succession of miracles, 
Omnipotence Itself could not provide for them. Yet we refuse to God’s 
children permission to work upon God’s earth, and cry, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” ‘There are many who repeat that prayer with sad 
anxiety; they ask for work that they may earn bread for their children; 
but they know that work can ordinarily be found (as Professor Amos G. 


Warner says in his American Charities) only by taking the place of 
some other man. 


What are we doing to work out the will of the Lord and give to 
His children daily bread? We have our charities. They are insufficient, 
to be sure, but no one need starve—that is, no one need starve suddenly, 
if he will beg. But is it not time that we asked, What ought we to do 
for a social state in which so many of the able-bodied poor cry in vain 
to their Father and ours to “give us this day our daily bread”? Is it 
not true that our laws have prevented them from getting their bread? 
Is it not true that we have taken away even that which they had? 

All taxation unjustly takes away from men what they have produced. 
But, you say, the government must be supported. Yes. “And it costs 
money to support the government; we must pay our taxes.” Yes. 

But did not the Almighty foresee that? Were we put into a com- 
munity in order that we should steal, under the protection of law, from 
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one another by unjust and unequal taxation? No. The all-seeing 
Providence has provided even for that contingency, in this way: 

The pioneer goes out on the prairie. He looks about him and says: 
“Well, it seems to be all about the same. Why not stop here?” The 
next one that approaches from the opposite side has no difficulty what- 
ever in deciding where to go. He sees in the distance the thin curl of 
smoke, and he says: “I will get as close to that man as I can.” ‘The 
next man finds it still easier to decide where he will locate. After a time 
the village grows up there, then the town, and then the city. 

The first setler had to shoe his own horse, cut his own lumber, 
build his own house, dig his own well, and make his own clothes; but 
now we have a blacksmith, a carpenter, a horseshoer, a man that sinks 
the driven well, and a tailor; and all they make becomes cheaper, because 
of their proximity and their mutual help. Now, with as much labor as 
the pioneer used to spend to haul a load of lumber, he can build a whole 
house, because we have divided up the labor, and everything that men 
have made has become cheaper; everything has gone down in price— 
except one thing. One thing has been growing dearer—the land; one 
man has grown rich at the expense of the rest—the landowner. 

The original settler needed no public improvements. His water 
supply was the pond near the house; his fire department consisted of a 
bucket on the front porch; his police protection was the bull dog in his 
yard, or his old gun; his street lighting was the lantern he took out in 
his hand at night. But, as neighbors come, he needs public water, public 
roads, public lights, public protection against fire and by police; and just 
as fast as those things become necessary the land value supplies the funds 
to pay for them. The coming of new settlers to that site has increased 
the value of the land. With every such increase in value should come 
an increase in taxes upon the land so benefited. These are not really 
taxes, they are only the rent of land, taken instead of taxes. 

Of one thing no man can say: “I made it. It is mine, and if you 
take it away, you rob me.” ‘That thing is land value. In land the 
order of nature has provided enough for man’s social wants, just the 
same as for his physical wants. When the little baby is coming, the 
mother’s breast begins to expand; and, when the child arrives, there is 
the milk provided by our Father; but, when the necessity of that has 
passed away, when the child has become old enough to take care of itself, 
behold, the supply disappears. So it is with the value of the land; as 
settlers come in, land increases in value, and should yield the needed 
revenue to the community. If people move away, the value of the land 
diminishes, and the taxes should diminish. 

Now, if the mother refuses to supply the baby with that food, what 
will happen? Not only the child will suffer, but the mother herself wil! 
suffer. And, if she conceals what she has done, the doctor comes, and 
scratches his head, and says: “There is high fever; there is inflammation, 
restlessness, loss of appetite, impoverishment of the blood, and all sorts of 
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weaknesses. What have you been doing?” Well, in the same way, we 
have not used the food that has been supplied for the social bedy, and 
so we have all kinds of symptoms of disease. If that doctor were like 
our social doctors, he would begin to prescribe: for the burning thirst, 
some restriction upon the kind and quality of drink sold (as we prescribe 
high license) ; for bad appetite, a food commission; for the minor ills, 
like the inflammation, some kind of massage, perhaps like our police; and 
for every little separate evil he would find some remedy, instead of going 
to the root of things. 

But if he knew what was the matter, he would say: “You have 
violated the law of nature, and you justly suffer for it.” I do not know 
the mind of God, but we all know the works of Nature, we know that 
the increase in the value of land is a natural and doubtless a sufficient 
provision for community needs. We do not know that if we take that 
value for community uses we shall put a stop to the forestalling of the 
land that is needed to supply our wants. And we do know the simple 
remedy. 

If, as the need for taxes increases with the increasing population, 
year by year, we continue to take the value of the sites (not of the 
building or improvements) as taxes, this will destroy speculation in land, 
because it will destroy the selling value of the land. Consequently, no 
one will keep land that he does not use and the resources of God’s world 
will again be open to God’s children. Then He can open His hand to 
“satisfy the desire of every living thing,” to “give us this day” for 
ourselves and our fellows “our daily bread.” 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF SPECIAL 
TAXATION OF LAND 


Arthur N. Young, Instructor in Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University 


After more than a generation of ardent propaganda, Henry 
George’s proposal “to abolish all taxation save that upon land values”? 
remains an academic question. In the first place no very large share 
of the public is convinced of the desirability of doing away with taxes 
upon inheritances, incomes, corporations and commodities. With the 
whole world at work devising “cruel and unusual” types of taxes for 
raising war revenues, the prospect of governments limiting themselves 
to any single tax is not bright. And in the second place, Henry George's 
conviction that “private property in land is a bold, bare, enormous 
wrong, like that of chattel slavery’? and the resulting proposal that the 
state should confiscate in toto the value of all private investments in 


1. YY ated and Poverty, memorial edition, p. 404. 
3. Ibid., p. 856. 
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land does not appear to make many new converts. The millions saved 
from earnings and invested in land would be seized upon, while millions 
of unearned increments gained from land speculation and invested in 
other ways would be spared. Even granting that profits of land specula- 
tion are evil, they can be reached only in small part by depriving present 
owners of their land values. 

But, although the full single tax has not gained in favor, the last 
ten years have witnessed a great growth of interest in this country in 
the issues raised by Henry George. This new interest, however, is not 
so much in the orthodox single tax as in proposals for exemption of 
improvements from taxation and for special taxation of land. To the 
minds of many earnest students of social problems these measures give 
promise of remedying much of the evil of city congestion, housing and 
poverty. This question has received increasing attention in books, 
periodicals and newspapers, it has been specially investigated by tax 
commissions and other public officials, and on this issue more than a 
score of political campaigns have been fought. Notwithstanding this 
considerable interest, however, there are but two laws of this sort at 
present in the United States. By virtue of an act of the Pennsylvania |eg- 
islature of 1913 the cities of Pittsburgh and Scranton are directed to 
reduce the rate of tax upon buildings ten per cent every three years 
so that by 1925 the rate will be half that upon land. And in North 
Dakota a result of single tax influence in the farmers’ political move- 
ment has been a rather peculiar law of last March by which land is 
assessed at thirty per cent of full value, and most other property at 
twenty per cent; excepting that “structures and improvements upon 
farm land” are assessed at only five per cent.® 

What have been the causes of this growing interest, and, it may be 
added, of the growing belief that land should be subject to special tax- 
ation? One important factor has been the increasingly active propa- 
ganda by single taxers. In 1909 the Joseph Fels Fund was established 
and the generous gifts of its founder, together with the gifts of those 
whose contributions he “matched,” have made possible systematic propa- 
ganda, including the series of political campaigns mainly in the western 
states. Another factor has been the advocacy of those who, following 
John Stuart Mill, have urged taxation of the future “unearned incre- 
ment” in land values. A more important factor, however, has been the 
fact that in the last forty years interesting experiments in special taxation 
of land and exemption of improvements have been made in certain Euro- 
pean countries and in Australasia and Canada. 

Let us summarize briefly the extent of this movement.‘ In 
Australasia the first special land tax was levied by New Zealand in 
1878. At present special land taxes, mainly with progressive rates, are 


8. Pyowter. — Coneatioetnonet) Session Laws of North Dakota, 1917, p. 174 


The provisions of law are Cities are granted the option to reduce 
assessment of Ch? to 


4. The best greece! quamery summary of “the ae in force in the various 
countries is Scheftel’s The Taxation of Land egg 1916. 
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levied by the federal government and by every state but Queensland, 
while a large number of the local political units exempt improvements 
from taxation. In Germany the Wertzuwachssteuer, or tax on unearned 
increment, was first adopted by Frankfort a. M. in 1904. The employ- 
ment of this form of tax spread so rapidly in Germany that in 1911, at 
the time of the adoption of the imperial tax on unearned increment 
which largely supplanted it, 652 local governments had enacted it. In 
England the notable Lloyd-George budget of 1909 levied special taxes 
upon the future increase of land values and upon undeveloped land. 
Canada’s experience, like that of Australasia, began in the seventies when 
in 1873 British Columbia adopted a wild-land tax and the following 
year granted a charter to Nanaimo on Vancouver Island under which 
that town has exempted improvements since its founding. ‘Today nearly 
all of the municipalities in the three western provinces of Canada tax 
improvements at a lower rate than land, many having total exemption, 
and there are also special provincial land taxes. In addition to these 
tax arrangements special exemptions and concessions in taxation are 
granted in favor of workmen’s dwellings and building associations in 
Australasia and nearly every country of Europe.® 

Of these measures those that have attracted most attention in this 
country have been the exemption of improvements from taxation in the 
cities of western Canada. This region prospered at an accelerating rate 
in the decade prior to 1912-13, the presperity coinciding with a pro- 
nounced movement to reduce or abolish the tax upon improvements. Just 
as in previous years ardent advocates had claimed that special land taxes 
and exemption of buildings were responsible for rapid development in 
Australasia, so now these were claimed to be a demonstrated prosperity 
policy in western Canada. Advertisement of this claim first began to be 
prominent about 1910, the year in which Vancouver exempted the final 
twenty-five per cent. of the value of buildings. Beginning with 1911 the 
Single Tax Review issued a series of special numbers dealing with the 
prosperity of Vancouver, Edmonton and other “single tax”’ localities, and 
propagandist literature dwelt enthusiastically upon this theme. Popula- 
tion estimates, bank clearings, and building statistics were grist for the 
single tax mill. Here at last was proof positive that the single tax was 
the panacea that its supporters had always claimed it to be. 

But all good things have an end, and during 1913 expansion came 
to a stop. New construction ceased, unemployment became widespread, 
and population estimates had to be revised downward. Migration from 
the “unenlightened” states into Canada, which it had been argued would 
deprive America of her prosperity unless we, too, were to untax buildings, 
reversed its direction. Then in turn opponents of the policy had their 
innings, and they did not fail to charge that it led to unhealthy stimulus, 


overbuilding, and a deeper depression than would otherwise have fol- 
lowed the boom. 


_ 


5. Cf. Bulletin 158, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Government Aid to Home 
Owning and Housing of Working People in Foreign Countries. 
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Now we are sufficiently far from these controversies to look upon 
the issues involved with a calmer vision. We may now inquire what 
things this experience has established as to the effects of this legislation. 

It has become almost a trite saying in economics that the forces 
determining any given economic situation are so complex that the precise 
effects of any one of them can not be isolated. The exact economic and 
social influence of the tax policy of places where special land taxes have 
been in force cannot possibly be measured. Taxation is but one of the 
complex of forces. Other forces, such as development of transportation, 
liberal land policy of government or railroads, opening up of new natural 
resources, immigration, foreign trade, political conditions and legislation, 
changes in prices and the like, are of equal or greater significance. The 
estimation of the effects of these particular tax changes is further com- 
plicated in some cases because other important changes in the tax system 
were made at the same time or just before, as when some of the 
Australasian states altered the basis of land taxation from rental to cap- 
ital value or when Pittsburgh abolished an obsolete scheme of real estate 
classification just prior to the adoption of partial exemption of improve- 
ments. These facts must be borne in mind in appraising the evidence as 
to the working of these measures, as well as the fact that further experi- 
ence may be expected to shed further light upon the subject. 


I 


The most evident fact to the impartial observer is that both parties 
to the controversy have for the most part grossly overstated the effects 
of the taxes. The disputants have not been able to resist the temptation 
of the insidious fallacy of reasoning known as non causa pro causa, taking 
for a cause that which may not be a cause. Increase in building statistics 
and bank clearings does not prove that exemption of improvements was 
responsible for the prosperity of the Canadian West prior to 1912-13. 
During the years of Vancouver’s greatest growth, 1908-12, building and 
bank clearings in Los Angeles, for example, increased at nearly as rapid 
a rate, the actual value of new buildings being two-thirds greater in the 
California city. On the other hand opponents cannot conclude because 
the depression ‘in Canada hit the single tax cities far harder than the 
non-exempting cities that this difference was due to the difference in tax 
systems; it would seem to be due in the main to the greater business 
conservatism of the latter cities, which are mainly in the East. Nor can 
we accept without question the view of those who charge that the Lloyd 
George land taxes of 1909 caused the considerable decrease of building 
that occurred in England in following years. But in the matter of over- 
statement advocates have erred more than opponents. 


: II 


Exemption of buildings tends to stimulate their construction. This 
generalization is based as much upon general theories as upon deductions 
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from the experience of places that have untaxed buildings. Where 
buildings are taxed, the tax. becomes a cost that prospective builders 
must consider along with costs of land, materials and labor. Doing 
away with this tax cost tends to make it more profitable for men to put 
their capital into buildings as compared with other possible investments. 
On the principle that profits tend to equalize in all lines of investment, 
a new moving equilibrium will be reached in which a relatively larger 
share of capital seeking investment will be put into buildings. 

Three things, however, should be noted. (1) Unless exemption pro- 
vides new motives for the increased productive activity of men or for 
increased saving, the additional investment in building is either at the 
expense of other lines of trade, e. g., railroads, mines, stores, etc., or at 
the expense of other localities. Tax exemption of factories in particular 
towns or states, with which America has had a full but little known 
experience, obviously tends to attract new capital. In so far as it 
changes the natural distribution of industries it may have the effect of 
artificially diverting productive effort from more productive to less pro- 
ductive lines, the same as a protective tariff. But general exemption of 
improvements cannot be expected to affect very appreciably the total 
amount of wealth produced. (2) Exemption does not guarantee a 
building boom, since the mere absence of the tax is not a strong enough 
economic force to lead to increased building if conditions of growth and 
prosperity are not favorable. In Western Canada not every reduction 
in taxation of buildings has been accompanied by increased activity, nor 
has the fact that improvements are largely free of tax prevented extreme 
stagnation in the building trade since 1913. (3) If exemption comes in 
connection with a wave of land speculation and a building boom it may 
prove an unhealthy stimulus. Paradoxically the movement for exemp- 
tion in Western Canada was fostered and furthered by the very land 
speculators against whom the single taxer is wont to direct his wrath, 
since they believed that anything that furthered building would help 
to increase the value of their land.* It is to the credit of the orthodox 
single taxers that they persistently urged heavier taxation of land to pre- 
vent this speculation, and for the most part, though not all, resisted the 
temptation to urge the benefit to land owners as a reason for taking this 
step in the direction of the single tax.” 


Ill 


Special land taxes may be devised so as to put a penalty upon either 
holding of land idle, large individual holdings of land, or absenteeism. 
New Zealand and British Columbia are the places of origin of this form 
of tax, and at present it is levied by the Australasian federal government 
and by several of the states, by the three western provinces of Canada 


, 6 Cf. Haig, The Exemption of Improvements from Taxation in Canada ond the 
United States, pp. 274-76 
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7. Cf. Young, The Single Tax Movement im the United States, Pp. 205-06. 
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and a number of their municipalities, and by the government of England 
(undeveloped land duty). The varieties of this tax are admittedly 
discriminatory in their aim, and provide either a special or super-tax upon 
“wild” or vacant land, rates graduated according to size or value of 
holding (or both), or additional taxes upon land held by absentees. The 
discriminatory rates have been low in some cases and there have some. 
times been evasion and under-assessment, which, together with a rise in 
land values, have postponed or mitigated the effects of the taxes. But 
there can be no doubt that their tendency is to discourage large holdings, 
absenteeism, or holding of land idle. 

The case, however, is not so clear in regard to the heavier land 
taxes which result from exemption of improvements. One of the 
strongest motives, perhaps the strongest, toward exemption has been the 
desire to penalize absenteeism or so-called “land monopoly,” as for ex- 
ample in Edmonton, where the fact that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
held for pasturage a tract of land more than a mile square at the heart 
of the city was the chief factor in leading the people to secure the 
exemption of improvements in 1904.8 Heavier taxation of land has un- 
doubtedly had the effect of forcing to let go of their land many who 
held it at the time the heavier taxes were imposed or who discounted its 
effects inadequately. But it is very questionable whether the tax will 
have this continuing effect upon those who retain their land, or upon new 
purchasers who buy at prices reduced by the capitalized value of the tax. 
To these new purchasers the annual outlay is greater, but the capital 
outlay in the form of purchase price is correspondingly less. Possibly 
the psychological influence of continuing to pay out money might be of 
some significance. On the other hand, if a speculative situation be 
present speculation might even be encouraged by the lower purchase price, 
since it would be similar to “buying on a margin.’”® Also equally ques- 
tionable with the argument that speculation would be permanently dis- 
couraged is the opposing argument that, after the first effects of the 
tax in forcing men to let go are spent, it would tend continuously to 
increase “congestion per acre” by closing up vacant spaces, by forcing 
more sky-scrapers, apartments and tenements, and by causing fewer 
single family residences and city gardens,’° 

The period of western Canada’s great prosperity, during which 
the movement toward exemption of improvements made its greatest 
strides, was a period of the most intense speculation. Land values in the 
cities were rising rapidly, rates of taxation were usually low, and there 
seems to have been little general influence upon land speculation. Had 
it been believed that the tax would curtail speculative activity it is ques 


8. Haig, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
Cf. Davenport, Theoretical Issues in the Single Tax, American Economic Rev. 
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March, 1917, p. 16. 
10. This ar, much weight with the majority of the New York City Com 
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tionable if it would have been adopted, since the main motive aside from 
penalizing absentees and large holders was to stimulate development and 
increase the value of land. . 

There is need here both for further investigation as to the facts of 
land speculation, and for further analysis of its social effects.** Single 
taxers and many advocates of heavier taxation of land urge that land 
speculation retards development, raises the price of land, causes unem- 
ployment, brings about haphazard city growth, and is a source of un- 
earned gains. On the other hand, it is urged that land speculation is 
part of the essential market mechanism for determining the value of 
land, for assisting to its most productive utilization, and for informing 
the investing public of opportunities. A related question here is the 
extent to which the lure of the unearned increment has caused the more 
rapid opening up of unused natural resources, e. g., the settlement of the 
West, and earlier building in cities‘? And further, is this more rapid 
development desirable, or is it a social waste in diverting labor and 
capital from more productive to less productive lines ?** 

In this connection I may quote Professor Ely’s recent words: “It is 
well worth while to investigate ‘unused natural resources,’ and attempt 
to develop a theory of unused land. How much land, after all, is unused 
and where is it? . . . For what is the unused land being held and in 
how many cases is it being held for better use than its possible present 
use? How can we use the land in cities which is not built upon? What 
are the various methods of preventing an undue spreading-out of cities ?””™* 


IV 


The circumstances of different localities affect importantly the de- 
sirability and the success of exemption of improvements and special taxa- 
tion of land. Im some cases in western Canada the plan was successful 
while in others it had unfortunate results.** It was successful when 
adopted in times of prosperity and increasing land values, as in Van- 
couver and most of the cities that adopted it, and it is worthy of note 
that it was not voluntarily adopted except at such times. When, how- 
ever, these conditions were not present, as when the Alberta Town Act 
of a required the towns to exempt all improvements, fiscal difficulties 
ensued. 

There is great dissimilarity of economic conditions between the 
places where these taxes have been adopted and the older cities of the 
United States. England and Germany, Australasia and Canada have 
land and tax problems peculiar to themselves. This tax policy has com- 


_ ll. Such studies as Haig’s The Unearned Increment in Gary are valuable. (Political 
Science Quarterly, March, 1917.) 

12. This view is taken opedely by Professors A. S. Johnson (Atlantic Mon., Janu- 
ary, 1914), T. S. Adams (American Economic Rev., June, 1916), and R. M. Haig 
(Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 1915). 

13. - Davenport in American Economic Rev.,. March, 1917 . 28-26. 

14. Landed A gid as an Econom Concept and as a Field of esearch (Proc. 29th 
er Meeting, 1916, Am. Econ. -Ass’n, p. 29.) 
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monly been urged in American cities as a remedy for congestion and bad 
housing, but it should be remembered that this was not the cause of 
its adoption in the countries where it obtains and that we have little 
evidence as to its effect in localities where congestion and housing are 
serious problems. 

Let us summarize our discussion in a series of propositions. (1) 
The effects of the taxes are very difficult to measure, and both parties 
to the controversy have commonly been guilty of exaggeration. (2) 
Exemption of buildings tends to stimulate their construction, but at the 
expense of other lines of production or other localities. (3) General 
exemption of improvements cannot be expected to affect materially the 
total amount of wealth produced. (4) Discriminatory land taxes—ap- 
plying not to all land but to idle land, large holdings or absentee holdings 
—tend to accomplish their aim. (5) Heavier general land taxes wil! 
not permanently discourage speculation, nor will they continuously in- 
crease congestion. (6) Circumstances alter cases. 

Thus far we have considered what results this tax policy may be 
expected to bring. But we have not yet considered the significance of 
the idea of “unearned increment” and the thought that land values are 
“a social product.” Constructive proposals for asserting the recognized 
social interests here involved are the following: (1) The application 
of excess condemnation of land. (2) Taxation of future increases in 
city land values, correction being made for changes in the value of 
money. (3) Extension of the principle of special assessments so as to 
absorb as large a share as possible of increases in the value of land that 
result directly from public or quasi-public expenditures. 


DISCUSSION: In addition to the P 


apers presented, the following delegates took 
rt in informal discussion: Messrs. Wil meg G Ogden, Baltimore; Will Atkinson and 
nyder, Pittsburgh; W. E. McLennan, Buffalo; Thomas P. Ledwidge, Mexico City, Mexic 
Raymond Robins, Chicago; Hornell Hart, Cincinnati; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta. 


DISTRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION 


James Ford, Department of Social Ethics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 


Co-operative associations are distinguished from joint stock com- 
panies in the following ways: First, voting is by membership and not by 
stock ; second, membership is open to all persons who have the same !n- 
terest as the founders, not restricted to a favored group; and third, only 
a limited rate of interest is paid on shares, profits being distributed in 
proportion to the volume of business which each member does throug! 
his co-operative association. Co-operative associations, unlike joint stock 
companies, therefore, are absolutely democratic in their make-up and 


tend to reward members not according to their invested capital, but 
according to their loyalty. 
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Organizations strictly co-operative in character existed prior to the 
last century, but the modern movement for distributive co-operation is 
conveniently traced to the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers Society estab- 
lished in 1844 in Rochdale, England. It is always encouraging to note 
that large and significant social movements may be traced to small and 
unpromising beginnings. There are today more than 10,000,000 stock- 
holders in co-operative associations who have inherited most of the 
details of their organization and business methods from the twenty-eight 
flannel weavers of Rochdale. There is no one of the business principles 
of these Rochdale weavers which had not been carried out before, but 
they were applied by them in a fortunate combination which has made 
possible a rapid growth of the movement. The little store of Rochdale 
began business with only four lines of goods and kept open only in the 
evening. ‘Today the co-operative business of Great Britain on the Roch- 
dale model has extended to almost every parish. Three million persons 
own stock in such distributive associations. Six hundred million dollars’ 
worth of business is done annually and net profits amount to more than 
$70,000,000 each year. Local stores have concentrated their business so 
that a single association may have from one to ninety branches. The 
local retail associations are federated to maintain two wholesale societies 
of which retail co-operative associations and not individuals are the 
stockholders. The retail societies, in addition to their commercial enter- 
prises, also do a manufacturing business amounting to over $60,000,000 
per year and the wholesale societies are doing a still larger manufacturing 
business. Their establishments include production of boots, clothing, 
kitchen ware, flour and other food products, and comprise also tallow 
and oil factories in Australia, bacon factories in Denmark, creameries 
in Ireland, tea estates in Ceylon and fruit farms in Britain. Co-operative 
business is so highly integrated at some points that the entire industrial 
process is co-operatively controlled. Thus fruit raised on the wholesale 
societies’ farms is made into preserves in the co-operative factories and 
distributed through the co-operative wholesale and retail companies to 
the consumer, every factor in the distribution process excepting the rail- 
roads being under the control of the consumer. 


On the continent of Europe the distributive movement includes 
more than 7,000,000 stockholders (according to the figures of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance). ‘The associations are not as large as 
those of Britain, for instead of single co-operative associations in each 
city in which all elements of the population may work together irre- 
spective of their political or religious status, there are in European cities 
several co-operative stores; one perhaps established by the socialists, an- 
other by Catholics, anoher by persons of the middle class, another by 
non-socialist workmen (neutral stores), and others perhaps owned by 
special groups of government employes. ‘The European movement is 
thus economically weaker and has begun to establish federations for 
economic and educational purposes only within the past fifteen years. It 
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lags therefore a full generation behind the British co-operative 
movement. 


In America thousands of distributive co-operative associations have 
been established. Several hundred each by the Workingmen’s Pro- 
tective Unions of the 1850s; the Grange and Sovereigns of Industry of 
the ’70s, and the Knights of Labor’ of the ’80s. In the last generation 
co-operative movements which are of importance have been established 
on the Pacific Coast about the Rochdale Wholesale Company of San 
Francisco, and in the central states about the Right Relationship League, 
now the American Rochdale Company of Minneapolis. Others have 
been started by groups of socialists, as in Chicago, and by Unionists, as 
in the case of the Illinois Federation of Miners. But the major part of 
the co-operative undertakings of the past generation in America have 
been sporadic and unrelated to similar enterprise elsewhere. These asso- 
ciations have usually been established by immigrants and are generally 
limited in their membership to a particular race. Thus, we have large 
co-operative undertakings among the Swedes, Germans, Finns (there is 
now a national federation of these), Lithuanians, Poles, Italians, English 
and other immigrant groups. In addition, there have been a great many 
semi-co-operative undertakings sometimes more conspicuous than the 
genuine, and of quite varying merit. 


Co-operation among the urban workingclasses in America has no- 


where been a conspicuous success. Some individual co-operative enter- 
prises have for a generation or more made their six, eight, or even ten 
per cent dividends on purchases in addition to the five per cent interest 
generally paid on capital. But branch stores have very seldom been 
successfully established and co-operative business is, therefore, of a 
relatively uneconomic type. 


The immediate causes of the failure of co-operative societies in 
America are usually bad management (including giving of extensive 
credit to members on their purchases), and disloyalty of members (who 
do some or all of their trading at other shops instead of patronizing 
their own). Co-operative stores have failed in Europe for these same 
reasons, yet in some European countries the co-operative movement has 
survived these disasters. In America the movement has not acquired 
vitality because of the number of factors peculiar to this country. (!) 
Our working population is made up of representatives of many races 
who do not speak a common language and are of very different social 
traditions. Successful co-operation requires mutual understanding. (2) 
Our population is migratory. Co-operation is best built up by a stable 
population used to the peculiarities of co-operative business. (3) Our 
population is unthrifty. Co-operation is most successful where people 
have interest in small savings. (4) Our working class population lose 
its potential leaders who easily, because of special abilities, become cap- 
italists and employers of labor. Successful co-operation demands the 
guidance of co-operative enterprise by persons who have the same social 
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outlook as the rank and file of the shareholders in the co-operation asso- 
ciations. (5) Competition of department stores and chain stores is 
intense today in America. In Great Britain the co-operative associations 
were well under way before concentration of private distributive business 
rendered it a dangerous competitor of co-operation. (6) A cause and 
consequence of our lack of co-operative undertakings is the absence of a 
large co-operative union which should propagandize for the spread of 
co-operation and which should advise struggling associations, helping them 
out of their difficulties. In England it is hardly possible for co-operative 
stores to fail because the British Co-operative Union can provide advice 
based upon the collective experience of many hundreds of associations of 
the past two generations, and can loan funds from the surplus capital of 
the wholesale societies to tide the struggling store beyond its crisis. In 
America we have not passed beyond that crucial first period in which 
the chances of survival of any given store are few. 


In spite of the foregoing it seems to me vastly important that we 
should attempt to apply the co-operative principle in America. There 
are many values obtained through co-operation not readily obtainable 
from other sources. (1) It provides important practical education in 
business methods for adult wage-earners. (2) It provides training for 
citizenship. Questions of broad policy are inevitably discussed in meet- 
ings of co-operative associations. This discussion develops knowledge, 
ability to understand and to handle men which renders the co-operator 
valuable in public service. (3) It discovers what Professor Marshall 
calls “our greatest waste product,” namely, the latent abilities of work- 
ingmen, and utilizes those latent abilities not only in the fields of business 
and citizenship, but throughout the entire range of social conduct. (4) 
It habituates men to altruistic modes of thought and of conduct. The 
motto “each for all and all for each” finds daily expression in co-opera- 
tive activities. The more a man buys from the co-operative shop the 
more he stablizes the business and increases his profits and his neighbors’ 
dividends. (5) It not only increases the income of individual members, 
but creates a collective capital which can be used on occasion to free 
the working classes from any form of exploitation. 


There are reasons to believe that this is an appropriate period to 

establish certain kinds of co-operation in America. The need of thrift 
has never been so apparent. The need of thoughtful, unselfish citizenship 
has never been so great. Economic pressure is beginning to make this 
generation interested in saving their eight or ten cents in each dollar. 
The need of conservation of food supplies will render our. legislators 
more ready to grant the necessary concessions to associations which prom- 
ise food economy. Probably no form of co-operation is so little needed 
as a co-operative grocery store; the grocery business is highly competitive 
and prices are kept low. Furthermore, new enterprises of this character 
are likely to find themselves shut out from a satisfactory market, and 
savings would, therefore, be rather slight. Instead, co-operation in 
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plowing and planting of vacant suburban lands, in the buying of ferti- 
lizer and tools, in the cultivation of food products is more pertinent. 
Co-operation in the buying, canning and storing of fruits and vegetables 
handled in wholesale quantities by persons of the same or neighboring 
communities is desirable. Relatively little capital is necessary per member 
for any such enterprise. Where there are no cut price grocery stores 
such clubs for buying vegetables would doubtless take over the purchase 
of certain groceries. It might prove ultimately desirable for such asso- 
ciations to open permanent headquarters and keep a permanent stock of 
goods. Co-operative recreational activities in self-governing and self- 
supporting community centers are similarly important as part of the 
wartime program, both as a means of forestalling delinquency, of pre- 
serving mental balance in persons forced to live abnormally, and as a 
means of education in common action for wholesome common ends. 
Intending co-operators should get in touch with the Co-operative 
League of America at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, where expert 
advice upon details of organization may be secured. There is danger to 
isolated undertakings, but through affiliation with this League consolida- 
tion of co-operative interests will be rendered increasingly possible and 


chances of giving permanency to our present co-operative tendencies wil! 
be greatly increased. 


DISCUSSION (Synopsis) 


Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, Industrial Service & Equipment Company, 
Boston. 


Our notions of economics need revision. In our newer philosophy, 
the capital used in an industry includes human ability as well as the 
material interests of the owners of things; and every test which could 
be applied to the old idea of material capital can be equally well applied 
to the savings and sacrifice which goes to the capitalization of human 
ability. The possessors of each of these two forms of capital are en- 
titled to the protection of law. The great war that is upon us empha- 
sizes this idea. We have come to recognize that men killed, maimed, 
and infected with disease have suffered a capital loss perhaps twice as 
great as have those who have contributed to the material cost. 

Industrial organization must be approached from the standpoint 
of the man as well as the mill. When a man is hired, he turns over 
a human machine to the management; he rents it to the employer on 
a royalty basis, and the employer owes it to him to give him the same 
protection that he does one from whom he rents other machinery, or 
one who loans him capital. The community living about the mil! must 
also be considered. There are thus three elements in the new idea of 
the obligations of management: obligations to those who contribute 
material capital; obligations to employes—those who contribute per- 
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sonal capital; obligations to the public—those who contribute social 
capital. . 

This is an idea that is constantly finding expression in public law 
as well as in industrial organization. It is in an effort to protect the 
capitalized abilities of employes that all the recent statutes providing 
against accident, industrial disease, and for insurance and sanitation, 
have been enacted. 

In the great industrial corporations, definite provision is made for 
considering these various interests objectively through staff organization. 
Called here as I have been to take the place of Mr. George F. Willett, 
of Boston, it occurs to me that the best service I can render is to tell 
how, through his genius it has been possible to make available to a 
group of small corporations the staff advice on matters of this kind that 
heretofore has been made available to a few very large concerns; i. e., 
a very highly specialized staff system which undertakes through its 
detachment to view and advise the management of some twenty corpora- 
tions owned by Willett, Sears & Co., on each of these important rela- 
tions, and share the expense between them. The central staff and service 
organization to which I refer is the Industrial Service &* Equipment 
Company of Boston, in which I am an executive officer. How this is 
organized and what it undertakes to do, and whom it undertakes to 
serve, is best shown by these two charts (omitted in printing). What 
I desire especially to point out on these is that the interests of the pro- 
prietors, the contributors of material capital and the contributors of 
personal capital are looked after by these staff and central service depart- 
ments under the President. ‘Those having to do with the protection of 
the proprietors’ capital are the departments of Purchase, Construction, 
Traffic, Insurance, Real Estate, and the Treasurer. Those having to 
do with the protection and upkeep of the-employes’ capital and their 
royalties (wages) are the Personnel Department and Mediation Board. 
Those having to do with the social capital—the interests of the com- 
munity—are the departments of Civics and Publicity. 


MOBILIZING THE CHURCHES FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Rev. Roy B. Guild, Secretary, Commission on Inter-Church Federations, 
New York 


Christian leaders do not now discuss whether the church should 
engage in social work or not. They ask: How can the church be most 
_— in social work? Only so can it be true to the ideals of its 
ounder, 

_ The church has not been the power for good in the community 
which it might have been because too often it has been intent upon sav- 
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ing denominational life and not serving the community. We have become 
accustomed to the too common tests of a successful pastor; did he in- 
crease the membership of the church? Did he secure the money to pay 
the bills? On these two things the possibility of promotion to a larger 
church depended. Leaders did not think in terms of the city, but in the 
terms of the local church and the denomination of which it was a 
member. They have regarded preachers too much as mustard plasters 
to be applied locally and retained as long as they could draw. 


This attitude is being changed because of the dissatisfaction with 
these standards on the part of those within the church. Slowly but 
surely we are coming to realize that the right attitude is the attitude of 
Jesus, whose praise should be the criterion of the church, “He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.” In spite of this situation the Christian church has been in 
all times an active influence in changing social conditions. The gospel 
proclaimed from the pulpits, taught in the Bible schools, and read in the 
homes of the members has continually stirred men and women to conse- 
crate their lives to community service. To realize this one needs only 
to talk with those who attend this conference concerning the source of 
the desire to be helpful to their neighbors. The magnitude of this service 
cannot be expressed or measured. 


Not content with the good that has been done, the Christian work- 
ers are seeking most earnestly how to do the best. It is most encourag- 
ing to note the churches changing from being rival ecclesiastical groups 
to becoming co-operating community agencies. For a long time we 
have been accustomed to city wide revival campaigns in which most of 
the churches participated, generally under the leadership of a profes- 
sional evangelist. Too often the beneficial effect of such co-operation 
has been destroyed by the intense antagonism aroused in the eagerness to 
round up the converts. Still, the effect has been good. Christians have 
found that they can work together; that they are in agreement in the 
teachings and practices that are most fundamental. The temperance 
movement has been a good trainer in fellowship. In the attack upon a 
common enemy churches for the time being forgot their differences. The 
undertaking of a definite task was the best teacher of co-operation. 
Charitable organizations have harmonized the efforts of religious 
agencies. The poverty, the sickness, the distress of the unfortunate 
caused the kindly disposed members of the churches to band themselves 
together. They solicited the support of the churches. In a somewhat 
similar way the Young Men’s Christian Associations and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations promoted fraternal relations between 
the church members in the effort to meet a community need. 

Helpful as all these experiences have been, the church has not be 
come a strong, continuous social force. It has acquired the reputation 
of being addicted to spasms of reform. It has moved only when someone 

from without has lined it up for action. The Anti-Saloon League had 
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to appeal to the church, the charity organization had to appeal to the 
church, so did the hospital association, the visiting evangelist, the secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
secretary of the American Playground and Recreation Association, and 
many other recognized civic, social and religious organizations. ‘The 
response has been generous. Strike the names of church people from the 
list of contributors to these organizations and you will fully realize this. 
But the church that should have been first to act has taken part only 
through interested members being enlisted. 


We have now come to the third stage in the progress of the 
church toward efficiency in social service. The church is mobilizing its 
forces through its own initiative that it may not only furnish men and 
money, but accept its share of the responsibility for directing the use 
of the men and the money given and to be given. In more than one 
hundred towns and cities the Protestant churches have officially banded 
themselves together in Inter-Church Councils or Federations, elected 
oficers, adopted community programs, raised their budgets, and are now 
busy helping to usher in the better day. Over twenty of these federa- 
tions employ secretaries to carry out the community religious programs. 
A new religious order has come into existence composed of these secre- 
taries. "The Commission on Inter-Church Federations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America will hold a congress on 
the purpose and methods of inter-church federations in Pittsburgh in 
October, 1917. The significant fact about this congress is that it is not 
to deal with theories and preachments about what ought to be done, but 
will seek to establish standards for such work based on what is being 
done. For five years or more, community, social and religious tasks have 
been performed by inter-church organizations of various names in Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, Sacramento and a dozen other cities. The time is com- 
ing when any one here today can go to a central office in any of our 
large cities and be at once in direct touch with the Protestant church life 
of that city. It will not be necessary to solicit the churches for the 
good cause you represent. The church will seek you if you really have 
any wisdom to offer on the task which the church should perform in 
“spiritualizing the social forces and socializing the spiritual forces.” 


At the outset let it be clearly understood that the genius of the 
Inter-Church Federation movement is not the creating of new organiza- 
tions, but the co-ordination of the churches with those already existing 
and initiating others that may be needed, which is not often the case. 
In other words, a church federation is to the religious life of a city what 
the chamber of commerce ‘is to the industrial and commercial life. Or 
again it is the Christian board of strategy. The executive secretary is 
the chief strategist. He thinks of the needs, the interest, the problems 
of the whole community as the church is related to those problems. So 
real has this co-ordination become that one of the executive secretaries 
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found he was a member of over one hundred committees of different 
city organizations. Because the religious interests are thus unified, the 


people are becoming accustomed to speaking of the church of that city 
instead of the churches. 


In the city this unifying of the Protestant church life has revealed 
the best way to secure favorable action in civic, social and religious 
affairs. In the effort to form an inter-church federation there is always 
some one who proposes that we organize Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Hebrews into one city body. They must be combined in certain 
civic and social bodies, but not in an inter-church body. The successful 
plan is to recognize the natural lines of division and organize along these 
lines. The groups can then co-operate easily and normally in matters 
that are of common interest. 


An illustration of the success of the church in reform work, because 
of such unification of forces is to be found in Duluth, Minnesota. Since 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement there has been a Men's 
Inter-Church Council composed of representatives from nearly all the 
churches. The solidarity of Christian forces thus developed made pos- 
sible the most cordial co-operation with other groups. In the spring of 
1916 Mr. Jones, an active member of the Labor Council; Bishop 
McGolrich of the Roman Catholic Church; Mr. W. L. Smithies, pres- 
ident of the Inter-Church Council, joined with other forces in forming 
a Dry Campaign Committee. Mr. Smithies was made executive secre- 
tary. Petitions were circulated and sufficient signatures obtained to 
secure a special election in June. The proposed law was to grant no 
new licenses after July Ist, 1916. The “drys” won by a majority of 378. 
This gave the saloons a year in which to close out their business. At 
once the liquor interests began a counter attack. Petitions were circu- 
lated calling another election to vote on nullifying the last one. The 
campaign was a most intense one. The liquor interests, caught napping 
before, resorted to every method possible to win. After the former 
campaign the editor of one of the Duluth dailies wrote to Mr. Smithies: 

It is no wonder you were successful, because you had such a fine organization 
long before the campaign. Your Inter-Church Council with its thorough organiza 
tion and broad reach had created the sentiment which made it easy to do the work 

What was true of the first fight was equally true of the second. When 
the election day, April 3rd, 1917, was over, the “drys” had won by a 
majority of 1,350; one thousand more than a year ago. Fifteen thou- 
sand votes were cast, the largest number ever polled in any election in 
that city. We do not say that the church won the election. The point 
I wish to make is that they were able to mobilize their members to do 
their bit with others, thus assuring victory. 

The church federations have been going through a most -interesting 
evolution in the last six years. Those who have had anything to do with 
co-ordinating the various charitable agencies of a city have the same 
experiences that those do who are working with the various churches, 
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because they are made up mostly of the same people. The accomplish- 
ments worth recording are due to the fact that there has been more 
interest in having a wrong righted than in gaining credit for doing it. 

No city has greater reason for congratulation on the “work- 
together” spirit than Pittsburgh. Here is the Council of the Churches 
of Christ, composed of twelve denominations. These religious bodies 
appropriate pro rata from their treasuries $5,000 a year to maintain the 
central office. Money is secured from individuals to carry on the work 
in the departments of evangelism, social service and comity. The depart- 
ment of comity has had prepared the mission study text book for all the 
churches for the next year. It is entitled The Challenge of Pittsburgh. 
The Christians of Pittsburgh may thus become as familiar with the 
problems of their own city as they are with the problems of Tokio, Pekin 
and Calcutta. The titles to the chapters of this book indicate the con- 
structive work to which the members are putting their hands: In what 
kind of a city do you live? What kind of people live in this city? At 
what do these people work? How do these people live? Where and 
how do these people play? What social agencies hamper and help these 
people? How the religious life of these people is conserved and further 
expressed? What can and ought the individual do to save the city? 
The book is from the pen of Rev. D. L. Marsh. The chairman of the 
study campaign committee is Prof. Carman Johnson. Similar books have 
been prepared, or are being prepared, in co-operation with the Mission- 
ary Education Movement by St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and other 
federations. I am sure you can understand what a contribution this will 
be to an intelligent appraisement by the church of its opportunity and 
responsibility. Such a year’s study will make the church a greater 
power for civic righteousness than ever. 


The executive secretary of the Pittsburgh Council of Churches, 
Rev. C. R. Zahniser, writes as follows of the Pittsburgh plan for the 
church and civic action: 


To get Christian men to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s as a 
part of rendering unto God the things that are God’s, and to have a practical, 
organized way of bringing it about: this is our “Civic Action” work. he lines 
have been drawn carefully so that the churches have neither gone into politics 
nor become a law and order society, but they have become a powerful factor in 
the political life of the community as they never have been before. 


The Federations of some cities are dealing seriously with the problem 
presented by moving pictures. In Buffalo at the request of the officers, 
the bookings of the film Unborn were discontinued, at considerable loss 
to the distributing company. The offensive photo-play Purity was re- 
called in response to a protest, at a claimed financial loss to the dis- 
tributing company of eight hundred dollars. Very objectionable pictures 
in an automatic vaudeville were withdrawn in a Main Street house. 
In Cincinnati similar pressure has been brought to bear on the theatres, 
burlesque and moving picture houses. The Law and Order Committee 
of that Federation has been able to report the wholesome effect on 
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commercialized amusements of several prosecutions brought against 
managers of houses and film producers. 


While this Conference was in session last year at Indianapolis we 
had a most striking proof of the promptness with which a vicious act in 
a vaudeville can be suppressed. The attention of Rev. M. C. Pearson, 
secretary of the Church Federation of Indianopolis, was called to an act 
in one of the theatres which was crowding the place with boys and men. 
Mr. Pearson went to investigate with two social workers who were in the 
city.. They counted two hundred boys of high school age present. A 
protest was made at once in the name of all the churches of the city and 
of all good people. The act was discontinued and the owner of the 
building served notice on the manager that the repetition of the offense 
would cancel the contract. This was a splendid case of the possibility 
of mobilizing instantly the power of the whole church. The opening 
of the race track at Tia Juana, Mexico, created an epidemic of gambling 
in Los Angeles. The Federation at once prevailed upon the city council 
to make illegal the selling of race “dope” sheets on the streets of the 
city. You are familiar with the great fight for the elimination of com- 
mercialized vice in the city of Atlanta, Georgia, waged by the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, now known as the Co-operative Com- 
mittee of Atlanta. Thus it would be possible to report a long list of 
social tasks well performed by the churches being organized for action. 

Up to the present time most of the co-operative work of the church 
has been negative in character. It has been more corrective than con- 
structive. It has resulted more in closing that which is harmful than 
in opening that which is helpful. Serious consideration is now being 
given to mobilizing the church forces for the building up of good condi- 
tions. As an illustration of this the Topeka Federation of Churches 
initiated the formation of a city committee which through the Russell 
Sage Foundation made a survey of Topeka covering four fields, public 
health industrial conditions, delinquency, and city budget making. At 
the same time a recreational survey was made. Inasmuch as the love 
of fun is the door through which so many young people take the wrong 
trail, the church is coming to realize that this is not solely a matter of 
church discipline, but decidedly a matter of direction. It must be the 
most ardent ally of the recreation and amusement committee. 

Another phase of the work must be called to your attention. Charity 
organization workers know that the rehabilitation of character must go 
with rent, money, food and clothing, if the fruits of the service are to 
abide. Religion is the greatest factor in character building. The church 
members have been generous in giving money for charity, but there has 
not been the personal contact which helps religiously. To relate the 
recipient of aid in a vital way to a church is not easy, because there may 
be a hundred or more churches in the city. In St. Louis when a person 
has been helped who is not a Jew or an adherent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the name has been sent to the Federation secretary, by the 
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agreement of the representative of the three groups, whose assistant at 
once seeks to relate that person to some strong Christian influence. The 
church does not try to duplicate the work of the charity organization, but 
to supplement it in such a way as to make for new character. By such a 
method the church through its gifts can say, “Be healed,” and through 
personal contact gain the confidence of the newly made friend and say 
in the name of Christ, ““Thy sins be forgiven thee.” There is a great 
neglected field here which need not be neglected. 

Under the leadership of the denominational Social Service secre- 
taries, Rev. Harry F. Ward, Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Rev. Samuel 
Zane Batten, Rev. Frank M. Crouch and the Federal Council secre- 
taries, Rev. Worth M. Tippy and Rev. Charles Stelzle, the federations 
are working out plans by which the religious forces can unitedly influence 
and improve the industrial conditions of our cities. Indirectly much 
has been done, but not as much as along the lines already referred to. 
The lack of success has been due more to not knowing just what to do 
than to being unwilling to help. 

There are church leaders who declare that this war will do more 
to bring the answer to the Saviour’s prayer for Christian unity than we 
can now realize. If this does come to pass, it will be because the mem- 
bers of the churches are dedicating the spiritual life God has given to 
them to the improvement of every wrong condition in a community. 
Only so can the influences which work against the home and the church 
be banished. Paul gave the reason for co-operation. “For we are God’s 


fellow-workmen.” Our present day poet, Rudyard Kipling, sets forth 
the method by which we will win: 


It ain’t the guns nor ammunition, nor the funds that they can pay; 
But the close co-operation that makes them win the day. 

It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team play of every blooming soul. 


FAMILY LIFE AND ALCOHOLISM 
Amy Woods, General Secretary, League for Preventive Work, Boston 


This paper is based upon figures obtained from charity organiza- 
tion societies in 120 cities of the United States. These cities reflect urban 
conditions in all parts of the country and aggregate twenty-one million 
people, or ane-fifth of our entire population. In the fiscal year 1915- 
1916 organized charities in 114 of these cities were called upon to help 
124,000 resident families, and in at least one out of every eight intem- 
perance was one of the operating factors in bringing about the need of 
charitable aid. Eleven societies report more than one-half their resident 
families struggling with alcohol; forty-seven societies more than one 
out of five. Ninety of the cities (four-fifths) report more than 10 per 
cent. This is, undoubtedly, a minimum statement of conditions, as many 
agencies list intemperance only when it is a primary cause and case 
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workers are apt to class intemperance in with bad housing and low wages 
as a foregone conclusion, and note only the very obvious exceptions. 


The problem of intemperance in organized charities bears no direct 
relationship to the size or type of city, but a much larger proportion of 
license cities have a high rate of intemperance than no license cities, and 
a comparison of cities in the southern and western prohibition states with 
license cities of the same size elsewhere shows a lower average percentage 
in the prohibition cities. For instance, take the cities with a population 
of between 200,000 and 300,000. The license cities are Omaha, 5 per 
cent. ; Providence, 6 per cent.; Rochester, N. Y., 15 per cent. ; Columbus, 
O., 21 per cent. ; St. Paul, 41 per cent., and the prohibition city, Denver, 
2 per cent. This comparison of one city with five others would not of 
itself be significant, but when we find that prohibition cities have a lower 
average per cent. than license cities of their size, it is worth thinking 
about, at least. . 


Seventy-nine cities report 35,338 saloons. The highest per capita was 
found in a city of 12,000 population; one saloon for every 177 indi- 
viduals, or reckoning five to a family, one to every 23 families. It is 
customary to record saloons statistically according to the per capita rate 
of total population, and in many of the cities the law so limits the 
number of licenses to be issued. From the social point of view, how- 
ever, this is not accurate. Baltimore has a population of 584,000 and 
1,203 saloons, or one to every 486 persons, but estimated according to 
actual wet and dry conditions, Baltimore has more than one-half its 
population living in about one-seventh of its territory, and there is where 
the 1,203 saloons are one to every 286 persons, or, what is a fairer 
estimate, one to every 57 families. From Columbus, Ohio, comes the 
statement: “Almost half the city is dry now, including most of the 
residential district.” Would not Columbus also find more than half its 
population residing outside its so-called residential district down among 
the saloons? Although the Ohio license law allows but one saloon to 
every 500 population, Columbus crowds all its 400 saloons into half 
its area. 

In regard to arrests, 113 cities report a million and a quarter ar- 
rests in one year, or one for every 20 people. Thirty-seven per cent. of 
these were on the technical charge of drunkenness. If the large propor- 
tion of arrests for disorderly conduct and for assault which could be laid 
to intoxication were added, the percentage would be much higher. For 
instance, the figures taken from the last annual report of the police 
department of Madison, Wis., show that of the 979 persons whose cases 
were carried into court, 953 were classed as intemperate. 

Brooklyn has 98 per cent. of her total arrests on the charge o! 
drunkenness; Evansville, Ind., 79 per cent.; Haverhill, Mass., 74 per 
cent; Pottstown, Pa., 70 per cent.; Boston, 66 per cent., and so it goes. 
Thirty cities show from ‘police records more than one-half their arrests 
for drunkenness, and 38 others more than a quarter. That arrest for 
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drunkenness has a direct connection with the open saloon has long 
been conceded, but a few comparisons may not be amiss. Steubenville, 
Ohio, in 1915, under 12 months prohibition, had 991 total arrests, and in 
the first 11 months of 1916 under license 2,079, or more than double 
the prohibition number. Lansing, Mich., was dry in 1911-12, wet in 
1913-14, dry in 1915-16. The average for wet and dry years are as 
follows: ‘Total arrests, 2,300 against 1,300; arrests for drunkenness, 


1,000 against 400; arrests for all crimes of boys and girls under 20, 283 
against 128. 


As to cities that have recently closed their saloons under state 
prohibition laws, the time is too short to draw conclusions. Nine had 
been under prohibition less than nine months. Des Moines, which has 
been dry for a year and nine months, shows a drop from 26 to 10 per 
cent. in intemperance as known to the organized charities. 


Figures for arrests, however, are conclusive. Portland, Oregon, in 
nine months has dropped from 17,000 to 11,000 total arrests, and from 
5,800 to 1,600 in arrests for drunkenness, a reduction of 72 per cent. 
Spokane has had a reduction of 68 per cent.; Little Rock, 63 per cent. ; 
Pueblo, 54 per cent; Colorado Springs, 88 per cent.; Waterloo, Ia., 64 
per cent., and Columbus, Ga., in six months, 50 per cent. Lynchburg, 
Va., shows an interesting comparison between 25 days before and after 
the saloons closed: 130 arrests for drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
in October, 21 in November, and there were five days in November 
when there was not an arrest of any kind. 

The secretary of the charities in Portland, Oregon, writes: ‘“News- 
papers which fought the campaign for closing the saloons are now ad- 
vocating prohibition, wages are said to be better spent, the banks have 
had more small accounts opened.” 

Sixteen thousand families with an alcoholic handicap known to one 
type of charitable agency ; 314,000 arrests for drunkenness—what do such 
figures mean? ‘They mean besides that number of individuals deprived 
of their liberty and the pursuit of wholesome happiness by an insidious 
poison, five times as many vicariously deprived of their right to liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness, and the legitimate fulfillment of their lives. It 
means for the women—and there always is a woman, wife or mother— 
not only the uncertainty of weekly income, but the haunting fear of 
impending accident, a call from an emergency hospital or police station, a 
furtive watching down the street, never being able to invite friends 
normally to the house, never knowing if the home will be orderly, never 
being able to look forward with pleasure to a holiday or a family cele- 
bration, never being able to be frank, always playing a part so that the 
neighbors may not eae or else a broken-down self-respect which seeks 
sympathy through endless detailed confidences, a latent feeling of dis- 
grace and failure. And the children living in an atmosphere of nervous 
tension lose the influence of a normal home. For them the conception 
of married life is circumscribed by failure which finds reflection in their 
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own married life later on. How many children grow up under a nag. 
ging mother, nerve worn by the intemperance of a husband, who when 
they marry, nag their children into obedience because they know no other 
method of motherhood. A broken household is at the bottom of much 
of our illegitimacy and juvenile delinquence. A man is never arrested 
for drunkenness alone in his own home. It is only when he disturbs the 
public peace. A settlement worker said to me the other day that there 
were so many drunken men on the street in her district that it was not 
safe for a worker to go about alone. If it is dangerous for a worker 
on the streets under police protection, what must it mean for the women 
and children who have no legal authority to lock the door against a 
drunken husband and father? 

We must humanize statistics to make them valuable. Alcoholism 
means the befuddling of men’s brains, the loss of control of physical 
instincts, the ruin of the individual, and the hampering of the lives 


of others. Any income derived by the state can never offset such injus- 
tice and injury. 


DISCUSSION. Rev. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council of Churches of Chris 
in America, New York, took part in informal-discussion. 


MIGRATION OF NEGROES INTO NORTHERN CITIES. 


George E. Haynes, Ph. D., Executive Secretary of the National League 
on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, Nashville. 


In opening this discussion I suppose it is only expressing the point 
of view shared generally by social workers that the problems confronting 
the Negro are simply special phases of our complex adjustments : economic, 
civil, and racial, that we are called upon to make today as the old order 
changes and the new day of a larger world dawns. The problem of 
Negro migration is an integral part of the economic and social readjust- 
ments which the world upheaval of today is making in our country as in 
all other lines. 


In discussing the migration of Negroes into northern cities three 
fundamental facts stand out clearly before us, viewing the movement as 
a whole. 

In the first place, this movement of Negroes, while it is larger and 
more widespread due to the present unusual conditions, has been going 
on for the past three or four decades. It may not have attracted as 
much attention because it was going on quietly and at a slower rate. 
But there has been a steady stream and ‘the moving causes are the same. 
An indication of this fact is the increase of Negro population since | 88! 
in the following nine northern and border cities: Boston, Greater New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. Between 1880 and 1890 the Negro population 
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of these nine cities increased about 36.2 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 
it increased about 74.4 per cent and from 1900 to 1910 about 37.4 per 


cent. 


The increase of the Negro population for the country as a whole 
11.2 per cent for the last decade. While figures for sixteen southern 
cities show an increase above that of the general increase of the Negro 
population, the increase is not as great as that of the northern cities. The 
increase of Negro population in both northern and southern cities, how- 
ever, ranges from nearly twice the increase of the total Negro population 
to more than four times as large. This movement has been in harmony 


with the great trend of populations the world over during the past 
forty years. 


During the past winter I have secured information on this southern 
exodus from seven of the southern states. Both rural districts and the 
cities show that the migration has been widespread and has been due to 
certain fundamental causes. The first cause has been economic: Those 
districts that have suffered most in the past two years from the boll 
weevil, floods and droughts, and that consequently have had the worst 
economic conditions to face, have lost large numbers of their Negro 
population. Some investigations made in New York in 1910 bear out 


the same conclusions about the causes of migration in the preceding three 
decades. 


Over against these unfavorable economic conditions in the places 
from which Negroes are coming there stands in bold relief the larger 
wages and better hours and conditions of work offered in the northern 
centers to which they are being drawn. When a day laborer is offered 
from two to three dollars a day by agencies in northern cities, in contrast 
with his present wage of $1.50 a day, the temptation to leave is irresist- 
ible. It does not count in the wage earner’s mind that there is a relative 
increase also in the cost of food, shelter, and clothing necessities of life, 
for he thinks in terms of money wages, not real wages. I may mention 
that these same economic influences are moving large numbers of the 
white population from the South into northern cities. Little has been 
said about the migration of whites into the North. Perhaps we cannot 
get track of it, but it is nevertheless a movement taking place in response 
to economic conditions similar to those influencing the Negroes. 

While economic causes are very important, let us not blink the fact 
that there are other powerful influences that are moving the Negroes 
from the rural districts to southern cities and from the South to the 
North. In the cities the Negro feels greater protection for his life and 
for his hard earned although limited property; in the northern city he 
has a feeling of greater security than in the southern city. 

A survey of the seven states mentioned a few minutes ago shows 
that those districts which have had race disturbances and in which race 
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relations are more critical, have had the largest exodus of Negroes. This 
is true not only for the past 12 months, but also probably for the past 
20 years. Poor schools for their children, Jim Crow cars, lack of justice 
in many of the conditions of everyday life, have created a feeling oj 
unrest that is deep and widespread. Because of these conditions, in some 
localities, even where wages are good, Negroes have left in large numbers. 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston have long been meccas for the 
Negroes along the South Carolina, Georgia and Florida seaboard. West 
Virginia, Cincinnati, Akron, Ohio, and Pittsburgh have not just begun 
to draw Negroes from Alabama, Tennessee, and inland Georgia; Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Detroit have been a haven for Negroes from the 
Mississippi Valley for almost a generation. In a word, along with the 
call of higher wages offered by communities of the North there has been 
a moving cause of unrest, racial friction and dissatisfaction. 

The second fundamental fact in this matter comes partly as a 
conclusion from the one I have just discussed: This movement and 
settlement of Negroes in northern cities is not a temporary migration, 
but a movement likely, to continue for an indefinite period. The diff- 
culty in economic opportunity in the two sections and the difficulty in 
the civil, educational and race relations of the Negro and the white 
people will take time for readjustment, while the unrest of Negroes in 
the South passes away. So our discussion of methods and plans to meet 
the problems that arise need to be thought of as methods and plans for 
making permanent adjustments for large numbers of newcomers to these 
northern centers. 

The third fundamental fact we need to bear in mind grows out ot 
the first. It is this: The Negro is really feeling his way toward a 
better and larger life. He is seeking larger opportunities—‘‘Not alms, 
but opportunity!” is his cry. I have copies of a large number of letters 
written from various southern cities by Negroes who wanted to come 
North. There is not a letter that does not breathe the desire to get a 
better job, have a better home, and live a larger life. 

Let me quote a few as illustrations: -Here is one from Raleigh, 
North Carolina: “Willing to work at anything or place if there is a 
chance for advancement.” Here is another from Lake, Mississippi: 
“T am not a mechanic, but I want to learn the trade and will do most 
anything to get on the job.” Another from Macon, Georgia: “I desire 
to come north to better my present condition.” Here is another from 
Tampa, Florida: ‘Please rite me about the work as bess you can. | 
want to come and make it my home, and rite me please as to weather 
I can get a job or not.” And so they go. We are sometimes told that 
this migration is due to some racial tendency; to a roving disposition ; to 
instability of race character. But as one of our folk songs expresses It, 
the Negro is inching along like the poor inch worm, hoping that Jesus 
will come with freedom and opportunity bye and bye somehow, some- 
where. 
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Like downtrodden masses the world over, they are groping after 
better things. When people are poorly paid, half fed, poorly clad, live 
in huts, have poor schools for their children and limited liberty for 
themselves; and when they believe they see opportunities to get better 
wages, better food, better clothes, better houses, better schools for their 
children and greater freedom—they may be mistaken in what they 
think they will get and may blunder in trying to get them, but there 
is no doubt about what they long for. 


So, friends, whatever we have to say here today good, bad, or 
indifferent about these Negroes and their migration, let us keep before 
us the three facts: (1) That here is a part of our population moved 
by fundamental forces; (2) that this is therefore no temporary matter 
to be met by temporary expedients; (3) that these people are seeking as 
best they can under the circumstances the opportunity for larger life in 
our common democracy. They are striving for larger incomes and the 
opportunity to spend those incomes for greater satisfactions along all 
lines of life. They want a better future for themselves, their children 
and their children’s children. 


Just how far those who have flocked North have shown any of 
these indications I have mentioned will be brought out in the discussion. 
From correspondence and conversation with a number of those present, 
I have the impression that we want to exchange experience here that 
each of us may go back to his community with clearer vision for the 
delicate problems of race adjustment confronting us now. 


A PROGRAM OF WORK FOR THE ASSIMILATION OF 
NEGRO IMMIGRANTS IN NORTHERN CITIES 


Forrester B. Washington, Director of the Detroit League on Urban 
Conditions Among Negroes, Detroit 


The first pre-requisite in the task of organizing a local community 
for the absorption of a large new population of negro citizens is the 
establishment of a vocational bureau. In the past, when labor agencies 
brought the majority of negroes who came North, the problem of 
employment was simple. They were assured of jobs before they arrived. 
But now the majority of immigrants come without such inducement. 
They come in larger numbers and at all times of the year, when the 
demand for labor is strong and when it is slack. This situation is fraught 
with danger because in a few days idling about the city in search of 
a job the immigrant may come into contact with conditions and people 
whose influence is demoralizing and may destroy his chance of ever 
becoming a useful citizen. The immigrant needs more bolstering up 
in the first week than at any future time. Until he gets his first pay 
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at the end of two weeks, he finds it difficult to get anybody to trust 
him. He is apt to become a charity seeker and a dependent. 

The vocational bureau of the Detroit League on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes has not been content merely with locating vacant jobs, 
but has been successful during tlie last twelve months in placing a thou- 
sand negroes in employment other than unskilled labor. It has made 
itself known to immigrants by cards of direction placed in the hands 
of negro employees about railway stations. It has persuaded the 
proprietor of a local moving picture theater which is a great gathering 
place for colored newcomers, to run lantern slides nightly announcing 
that employment and other services can be secured free at the office of 
the league. 

To solve the difficult problem of the first week’s board, the league 
has arranged with certain factories a system of checks issued to guarantee 
payment for bills incurred at restaurants and boarding houses. 

The establishment of a bureau of investigations and information 
regarding housing comes next in importance. The character of the 
houses into which negro immigrants go has a direct effect on their health, 
their morals and their efficiency. The rents charged determine whether 
the higher wages received in the North are real or only apparent, whether 
the change in environment has been beneficial or detrimental. ‘The 
tendency is to exploit the negro immigrant in this particular. 

The Detroit Urban League has induced one of the largest foun- 
dries to build low-priced homes for its colored employees, near the plant. 
It also has somewhat relieved the housing problem by the purchase of 
leases from the proprietresses of a number of disorderly houses which 
were closed by the police. It also keeps a list of empty houses and has 
been surprised to find how many of them are not listed by commercial 
real estate agents. A list of furnished rooms also is kept and immigrants 
are kept away from those connected with disorderly houses. 

Witli the shorter working hours, recreation is more important for 
the negro-in the North than in the South. On the other hand, he is 
beset by many vicious attractions entirely new to him and there is not 
the restraining influence of his family, friends and those who know him. 
I am sorry to say, but it is true, that he gets the warmest welcome from 
the worst element of the negro community, the saloonkeeper, the pool- 
room proprietor, the owner of the gambling club and of the disorder!) 
house. 

The only way to counteract these vicious influences is to provide 
the immigrant negro with wholesome recreation that~ will satisfy his 
natural instinct for active amusement and society of his own kind. The 
Detroit League some time ago inaugurated a ten-cent newcomers’ com- 
munity dance held every Tuesday in a public school in the heart of the 
negro district. A committee of young colored men hand printed cards 
about the street where most of the immigrants collect and place them 
tn the hands of newcomers, inviting them to the community dance, 
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where another committee welcomes them. The rougher the type the 
heartier the welcome. The League also develops athletic features for 
the immigrants especially basketball. The first colored basketball team, 
not a member of which was a native of Detroit last winter, played 
against strong white and colored teams and lost only one game. 


A department for the suppression of crime is necessary in a program 
for the assimilation of the negro immigrant ‘The assistance of the local 
police should be solicited from the outset It should be impressed upon 
them that they must not, as they are prone to do, let matters go from 
bad to worse in a colored community until conditions are so acute that 
drastic and unusual measures are necessary The appointment of colored 
detectives should be urged to filter from the community as soon as 
possible the inevitable floaters, crooks, bums and adventurers who are 
parts of every hegira. The league has persuaded the police commissioner 
to appoint a special officer selected by the league to work entirely with 
the newcomers It-is his duty to mingle with crowds on the streets 
where the newcomers congfegate and urge them not to make a nuisance 
of themselves by blockading the sidewalks, boisterous behavior and the 
like. He is also provided with cards directing newcomers to the office 
of the league when in need of employment. The league itself keeps a 
close’ watch on the negro underworld of Detroit and immediately 


apprises the police when dives are developed especially to prey on the 
immigrant. 


Much strength can be added to the program and much energy 
saved by enlisting the aid of every possible erganization in the city 
whose functions can in any way be construed as touching on negro 
migration. The Urban League found the Board of Commerce, the 
Board of Health, and the Recreation Commission of the city exceedingly 
willing to co-operate. An organization of colored college students 
known as the Young Negroes Progressive Association has been the 
finest possible agent in the development of all the different activities. 

In the adjustment of the. negro a definite place must be given to 
the development of industrial efficiency. The welfare of the negro in 
his new environment depends upon the opinion that the community 
has of him. The more trades and occupations negroes become familiar 
with the more efficient they will be as a race, and the greater an asset 
to the community. Therefore, the league has endeavored to get them 
into as many different kinds of employment as possible. It also uses 
every opportunity to develop individual efficiency by calling the attention 
of every negro employee. to the fact that he must be punctual, zealous 
and ambitious in his work. These points are always emphasized when 
a negro is sent to a job. 

In pursuance of this object the league, with the assistance of the 
Progressive association is carrying on a movement which I think, is 
unique. Representatives of the two organizations visit the various 
factories where large numbers of negroes are employed and talk to them 
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during the noon hour on the necessity of creating the best possible 


impression at the present time, so that they may be certain of retaining 
their jobs in the future. 


DISCUSSION 


1. Mr. John T. Emlen, secretary and treasurer of the Armstrong 
Association of Philadelphia, outlined the organization by committees 
which has been helping to meet some of Philadelphia’s problems arising 
from Negro migration. The committees included immigration, hous- 
ing, employment, education, recreation, courts, churches and relief. The 
Armstrong Association has been trying to secure more diversification in 
industry for the Negro. 

Mr. Emlen said in part: 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is employing every one that 
can be secured. From July, 1916, to January,- 1917, they imported at 
their own expense over 12,000. They say they are not importing any 
longer because it did not pay, but they want all the men they can get. 
Most of these are for unskilled work. They have, recently, however, 
started two gangs of carpenters under colored foremen. The Warren- 
Ehret Company, slag roofers, are replacing white men with colored. They 
state when they find properly qualified colored men they will advance 
them to foremanship. The Lukens Iron Company state they are ad- 
vancing colored men to all departments, owing to the fact that white 
men are leaving. They state that a better class of colored men are com- 
ing to Coatesville, and conditions are improving. The Midvale and 
Pencoyd Steel Company are employing large numbers of men at good 
wages and other companies are employing increasing numbers. (ost 
of the women are employed in domestic service. This, however, is be 
coming more frequently day’s work, and less frequently permanent posi- 
tions. Out of the placements of the Armstrong Association during the 
past five weeks of women in domestic service, 121 went to day’s work. 
and 63 to permanent positions. Opportunities in some kinds of factories 
are increasing. ‘There is a large number of garment factories where 
three to four colored girls are employed ; six factories where the number 
is from 20 to 60, and two others which have temporary quarters in 


colored districts. There are several tobacco factories employing upward 
to 100 girls. 


“Educational conditions are, of course; much affected by the 
migration. Colored children have applied in considerable numbers, but 
all have been accommodated. At the Durham School, situated in the 
largest Negro section where about 1,000 Negro children attend, about 
250 to 300 have been children of migrants, about one-third of these have 
left-on account of redistribution. There have been in all of the schools 
of the city about 1,000 migrant children, showing that probably most o! 
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the migration so far has been among adults. Children are four to five 
years over grade. Up to the present time the only night school where 
many colored children are likely to attend, has been the Durham School. 
Next year there will be one more. There have been three night recrea- 
tion centers and next year there will, in all probability, be one more. 
There have been home and school visitors at the Durham and Meehan 
schools. The Logan and Reynolds schools are very desirous of obtaining 
visitors and are making great efforts to raise sufficient funds to have them 
for next year. 

“One playground which is so situated that it would be of great 
value to a large number of Negro children, is advancing rapidly, and it is 
altogether probable that it will be completed before the summer is over. 

“At the request of the committee the bureau of information of the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia has been extended so that now it 


is valuable for southern migrants.” 


2. Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute spoke 


on the effects of Negro migration on the south. He said that it has 
been reported that during the past six or eight months 12,000 Negroes 
have left Dallas County, Alabama. 

“One Negro from the South who has been at work in the North 
recently returned to his home with $400. He paid up his debts, paid 
the rent in advance for his parents and took his own family back to the 
North with him. The result was that a number of other people includ- 
ing some white people, immediately left that community and went north. 
Some Negroes who own valuable property have left their homes, their 
cotton, their cattle and even unharvested products, and gone North. In 
Alabama, we have advised the Negro not to run off pellmell, but to in- 
vestigate and weigh+very carefully the opportunities open to them in 
the North and satisfy themselves that the change is for the better. 
Whether the Negro is offered larger opportunities in Alabama, in 
Pennsylvania or in Africa, there he will go. People, regardless of race, 
will always go where they think there are larger opportunities for them- 
selves and their children. 

“The boll-weevil which struck Alabama two years ago has taught 
the farmers not to depend upon one crop. Many white and Negro farmers 
now practice rotation of crops and are going in for the raising of livestock. 

“The best element in the South is against mob law. The reaction 
towards justice and fair play has begun in the South and I have never 
been more hopeful for the ultimate solution of the race problem. We 
must, however, all of us, North and South, be governed and controlled 
by the idea of service. That man or race that needs me is my neighbor.” 

3. Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard University, declared 
that social reforms culminate in times of war. The Negro has been 
politically disfranchised in the South and industrially disfranchised in the 
North. On account of the war the Negro’s industrial disfranchisement 
a the North has been removed. People are constantly moving about in 
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quest of economic advantage. Negroes are therefore coming North to 
secure economic advantages. The permanent domicile, however, of the 
mass of Negroes is in the South; for it is in the South that land values 
are cheap. In the South any man who is industrious and upright can 
get possession of some land. 


The Negro brings with him to the North his conditions, problems, 
and frailties. How to keep the Negro from becoming a menace is there. 
fore a pressing question. Satisfactory adjustment will be made. 

4. Professor Francis Tyson, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
declared that the Negro migration consisted almost entirely of unskilled 
males who have been induced by corporations to come North. These 
Negroes have not been selected or given any guidance. The employment 
managers of the railroads and large corporations, on account of the 
Negro migration, have had to handle a serious labor turn-over problem. 
On account of the herding of Negro laborers in camps, ill-health and 
disease have spread rapidly. There has been the failure of industry to 
safeguard industrial workers, and there has also been the breakdown of 
community control. The doctrine of laissez faire, when applied to Negro 
unskilled laborers in the complex civilization of the North, is enough to 
make the gods laugh. 

5. Mr. J]. Bruce Byall, secretary of the Children’s Bureau, 
Philadelphia, spoke as follows: In spite of the fact that a very large 
number of colored people have come to the North recently from the 
southern states, the Society for Organizing Charity and the Juvenile 
Court have received» relatively few applications, and the Children’s 
Bureau has not removed any children from newly arrived families. The 
Society for Organizing Charity during a period covering nearly a year 
has received only 28 applications from colored families who have recently 
come from the South, and 13 of these were received by the office in the 
Seventh Ward, which is to a large extent a Negro ward. The House 


‘of Detention has also handled 28 children arrested on one charge or 


another. : 


The House of Detention cases group themselves as follows: Fighit 
runaway boys who came from the South without other members of the 
family. These boys were all returned to their people in the south; |5 
boys arrested for fighting. ‘“Fhese boys having come from rural com- 
munities and not being accustomed to city conditions had to be 
“initiated” by the city boys and this in many instances was the cause o! 
the fighting ; 3 boys charged with petty larceny by their employers; | git! 
with her mother charged with larceny from employer; 1 young git! 
pregnant at the time she arrived in the city, came North to work as 4 
domestic and was brought to the House of Detention. 

The families applying to the Society for Organizing Charity varied 
from those who were wholly incapacitated to those who needed merely 
temporary assistance. 

A study of the summaries of the cases furnished me shows that 
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at least 3 of the families were in a serious syphilitic condition when they 
arrived, 3 others had tuberculosis, the health of 3 others suffered seriously 
soon after arrival, 4 men deserted their families, and 3 families were 
returned to the South soon after arrival. At least 3 families had made 
property sacrifices in order to get the money to come North, and in 3 
more the man’s fare was paid by some corporation wanting his services. 
In 11 cases the families received only temporary help and gave their 
promise of becoming self-supporting citizens. 

The lure of high wages appeared to be the magnet which drew 
them North. One grandmother came with her two grand daughters, 
11 and 13 years of age, expecting them both to take positions as domestics. 
A widow with two children came, although suffering with articular 
rheumatism. In another case a large corporation paid the man’s car fare 
here from Jacksonville, Florida, while he sold horse, wagon and cow 
to pay his family’s transportation. Soon after arriving in Philadelphia it 
was found that the father had tuberculosis, the mother was syphilitic, one 
baby had tuberculosis and a peculiar mental condition, and the other 
boy had a bad heart condition and seizures which resembled epilepsy. 
Two cases of smallpox which developed in the heart of Philadelphia 
were traced directly to new immigrants. The Department of Health has 
recently reported a large number of pneumonia cases among the im- 
migrants, but the exact figures are not available. 

Several points stand out clearly in the few cases reviewed. First, 
an unnecessarily large proportion of unfit came North, and it would have 
paid even railroads which wanted to import employes to have made their 
selections more carefully. Second, the number asking relief or getting 
into the Juvenile Court was surprisingly small. Third, high wages was 
the chief incentive in coming North. Fourth, few had any definite plans 
for themselves after arrival—either as to place to live or work.- Fifth, 
living conditions already bad were made worse by overcrowding. 

It is to be feared that as soon as the present abnormal demand for 
labor of all kinds subsides the newly arrived and poorly adjusted fami- 
lies will be the first to suffer, and that the calls on charitable agencies 
will be heavy. 


Beside the foregoing speakers the following delegates took part in informal discussion: 
Mrs. Mary C. McCrory, Charlotte, N. C.; Rev. A. M. Patterson, Pittsburgh; Mr. Allen T. 
Burns, Cleveland; Prof. Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, 
Darlington, Pa.; Dr. Robert X. Giering, Hopewell, Va.; Miss Anita McCall, Philadelphia; 
Mr. John M. Glenn, New York; Dr. George B. Margold, St. Louis. 


THE PROGRESS OF FINANCIAL FEDERATION 
William J. Norton, Director, Associated Charities, Detroit 


It would be easy for me in expanding my theme to tell how financial 
federation in America started in Denver back in the eighties; how it 
then lay dormant for a decade until it was seized by the Jews in the 
late nineties; how it has spread throughout the Jewish world with 
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beneficent results; how it reappeared in Cleveland four years ago on a 
community basis; how it has captured ten other cities in the brief interval 
since ; how it has collapsed in two or three cities because of poor planning 
and how it is today on the verge of capturing several more cities. Surely 
this is a certain kind of progress. But my purpose is not to dwell upon 
lateral expansion; rather, upon the progress made in meeting greater 
tests—namely, the ability to finance existing social work on the one hand, 
while it goes about making community plans with the other and establish. 
ing those plans in its communities. 

That we may have a background for understanding federation’: 
progress, let us consider two propositions. The first is that better 
social conditions and a better social order are purchasable things. The 
second is that the speed with which they can be purchased is retarded 
or hastened in just such proportion as modern efficiency and organization 
methods are adapted to the body of social work. 

Illustrations of the first proposition come readily to mind. The 
early infant welfare campaigns suggest the point. They demonstrated 
within the memory of all of us how intelligently organized and directed 
plans, heavily financed, could preserve for future citizenship thousands 
of babies that formerly died as a matter of course. A second example 
appears in the way the great state insurance funds have purchased a 
decrease in accidents and a reduction of the misery and sorrow that 
flowed in black and horrible streams from uncompensated injuries. 
Pennsylvania might realize another striking proof in a notable lessen- 
ing of tomorrow’s generation of feeble-minded, if the state would set 
aside fifty million dollars for custodial care, proper diagnostic facilities 
an adequate recording system and a vigorous, continuous propaganda. 

The man who would say that money alone could purchase better 
social conditions would be a bold man, indeed. But he would be 
bolder man, if not an insane one, who would say that an improved 
social order can be had without tapping, far more generously than has 
yet been done, the enormous economic surplus that our American nation 
is piling higher and higher for the heritage of a few favored children. 
There are two practical ways by which the tap may be opened wider. 
One is by the simple and direct method of taxation, and the other is 
the more circuitous and complex way of voluntary contribution. The 
political and economic philosophy of America would seem to approve o! 
an expansion of both, and, although it is easy to win applause by the 
smug and facile remark that the hour is at hand when the government 
will take over all social work and support it by taxation, the running o! 
the average American mind would indicate that neither we nor our 
children’s children will see any reason for the lessening of private philan- 
thropy. The things we are doing now should be, and very likely wil! be, 
absorbed by the government, but there is always more ahead that we 
should be doing and have not yet undertaken. We do not have to 
search far for support of the second proposition that organization and 
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eficiency methods are a necessity before we can purchase better con- 
ditions. You have all begun to be practitioners of that principle. Your 
organized case work, with its requirements of training, investigation, 
records and treatment, demonstrates the principle in a limited way. 
Your child-caring work, with its increasing emphasis upon methodical 
procedure and segregation of function, exhibits it also. 


With these two thoughts in mind federated finance is readily un- 
derstandable. In fact, its success stands or falls upon its ability as a 
social engine to push those two propositions ahead faster than the older 
system it is supplanting, and in so pushing, to move forward the whole 
body of social work. It must provide a means for helping spread the 
principles of organization and efficiency in social service throughout the 
community, and upon a community basis. And it must demonstrate a 
power to open a wider channel for the flow of a greater volume of 
voluntary funds from the economic surplus into social work, in order 
that better social conditions and a better social order may be purchased 
in a shorter time. If it does not do both of these things, it fails in 
meeting the supreme test of its own merit. 


That it has made substantial progress in both of these directions, 
enough to warrant expectations of its eventual success, is the belief of 
its advocates. In many of the cities where it has operated-for two years 
or more, the number of givers has steadily grown, the size of gifts has 
remarkably increased, and the community intelligence on social service 
and the community sympathy for it has been solidified and expanded. 
The progress has not been spectacular, but there are excellent reasons 
why it has not been, and why there should be no wish to secure spec- 
tacular results. ‘Those reasons lie in the old entrenched methods from 
which financial federation takes its departure, but which must not be 
discarded until painful labor and experimentation have devised and 
proven new and better ones. 3 


In order to understand a few of the needed adjustments, for their 
number is legion, let us draw lessons from other lines of work. One 
comes readily from case work. Case work stands squarely upon inves- 
tigation, methodical record keeping, the clearing of all cases through a 
central exchange to save waste and destruction, and the organization of 
the natural forces surrounding a family. The old methods of financing 
were only dimly aware of these principles. But financial federation has 
had to rediscover them for its own field, and has had to go to working 
out ways and means of applying them. Here is a giver, or a potential 
giver. What is he capable of giving? Why is he not giving it? What 
are the forces influencing his mind? What are the motives that dom- 
inate his life? What are the impulses of his heart? Who is the 
minister, the lawyer, the business associate or the friend who can best 
educate that giver up to an intelligence that creates a desire to do his 
full duty in community giving. That is investigation. This accumu- 
lation of information for thousands of persons cannot be carried in any 
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man’s mind, and recordkeeping is essential. That everybody’s time may 
be conserved, that the information may be available for those entitled 
to use it, and in order to meet the complexities of the situation, a modi- 
fied clearing system is needed. And then that greater and greater result: 
may steadily accrue, all the available natural sources for influencing that 
giver’s mind and heart and pocket must be organized and set in motion, 
That is treatment. Centralized getting had to begin at the beginning 


in developing these principles and it has made definite progress in that 
direction. 


Another example may be drawn from business life. The wise manv- 
facturer is not content to know that a need exists for his wares. He 
sets out deliberately to create a constantly increasing demand for them. 
He has a personal selling staff, trained and disciplined, and he aids it 
by an advertising force, which keeps the merits of his goods in all men’s 
minds. Federated finance has adopted this plan. It is building slowly, 
but steadily, a great volunteer force of salesmen for social service: Their 
time is being conserved by the records and the clearing and the central 
direction. They are being educated and disciplined by the laboratory 
method of year by year work, by talks and by literature. Realizing also 
that the human mind is a machine made for forgetting, that giving like 
everything else is a habit, and that sound finance is based upon better and 
better understanding, federated finance takes the other leaf from busi- 
ness and organizes a central publicity bureau to keep forever before a 
man’s eyes the knowledge that community service is here, a thing to be 
met_and to be met by him. Obviously, these are not the jobs of today, 
but of today and tomorrow. And substantial progress has been made. 


Leaving now the fundamental task of increasing the flow of volun- 
tary contributions, let us turn briefly to its corollary, the increase or 
decrease of speed with which a more efficient organization is secured. 
I hesitate to mention a conviction that has been steadily growing upon 
me for years. It is this: the social worker, giving daily exercise to his 
emotions and absorbed in his own peculiar tasks, does not understand 
the principles of or the need for efficiency, and the large organization 
that the modern world demands must accompany any attempt to get 
efficiency. He is as individualistic in his work and task as a doctor or a 
minister. I hesitate to think what would happen to your happiness if 
you were suddenly forced to work in a highly organized service that 
demanded a large quantity and good quality of products. Your com- 
munities, however, are insisting upon a better organization of your work 
into a great producing unit. You, who have fought and bled on the 
question of expert service, may be surprised at that. But federated 
finance, which has its finger on the pulse of the community intelligence 
and desire, knows to its bitter sorrow that this better organization must 
be perfected in some way or another before the flow of funds is to be 
increased to the proper volume. And it has made definite progress in 
bringing this about. That is why I take issue with those who plead that 
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all which is needed is the misnamed moral federation, a name incidentally 
which incenses federationists because of the injustice and ignorance of 
the mother tongue which it displays. Advocates of moral federation as 
the summum bonum of community service continue to fail in grasping the 
need for organization, as is evidenced in their plan by its lack of ma- 
chinery to achieve it. Organization cannot-be obtained without verbal 
or written contracts that clearly define one person’s or organization’s 
relationships with another. The method of the moral federation is also 
predicated upon the selfish thought of the autocratic pharisee that the 
strong is good and therefore has the right of way. If we read the times 
aright, that same philosophy is receiving a setback in the shock that is 
rocking three continents. Moral federation is only one-fourth of com- 
munity organization, just as financial federation is only one-fourth. The 
person who is really seeking efficiency and not the protection of some 
specially privileged group, will combine the two-fourths as soon as he 
can and double his effectiveness for service. Financial federation recog- 
nizes that it is merely a means to an end, that it is simply a department 
with a purpose in a greater organization, which has a greater and more 
significant purpose, the organizing of all social forces of a city into a 
great fighting unit for citywide service. This recognition of its own 
limitations is perhaps the best display of its progress. 

So we come back to our beginning. The financial federation is 
just an effort to widen the channel for a greater flow of voluntary con- 
tributions from the economic surplus by means of modern efficiency and 
modern organization, in order that we may purchase more quickly better 
social conditions and a better social order. 


THE IDEALS OF FINANCIAL FEDERATION 
Fred R. Johnson, General Secretary, Associated Charities of Boston 


Few cities in the United States can lay claim to community organi- 
zation for social work which is entirely satisfactory. Such organization 
is frequently too complex, or it may fail to promote activities to meet 
social needs of a compelling character. Too much attention is paid to 
the vested right of charitable or civic bodies, and not sufficient interest 
is shown in their adaptation to meet the new demands made upon them 
by the changing needs of the day. 

There is accordingly ample room for experimentation which will 
help to teach us how organization in a highly individualized and spe- 
cialized field may be simplified and made more effective. _ Financial 
federation is one method designed to bring this about. It is still an 
experiment. Its ultimate failure or success remains to be demonstrated. 
But cities with such federation offer much that is worthy of careful con- 
sideration and study. 
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The economy of joint collection of funds, and the introduction of 
business methods into social work have both been over-emphasized jn 
pleas made for federation. Without desiring to undervalue either result, 
I believe the test of federation must be its general effect on the quality 
of social work in the community. Is federation resulting in the better 
safeguarding of public health by health agencies? Is it enabling com- 
munities to do better case work with individuals and families who are in 
distress? Are neighborhoods being improved, making our cities more 
wholesome places in which to live? Are housing standards progressing? 
Are private societies, organized for purposes of propaganda, enabled to 
more effectively help to improve conditions of labor and life in factories 
a mercantile establishments? These are a few of the tests we should 
apply. 

If these results are to be achieved, financial federation must strive 
for the following ideals: (1) the improvement of standards of social 
work of constituent agencies; (2) discouragement of the perpetuation of 
the work of societies when their period of usefulness is at an end; (3) 
freedom of initiative in the development of. new forms of social service 
made necessary by new needs, and the development of such forms of 
service by the federation itself; (4) democratic organization and con- 
trol, including the education of givers and of the community. 


Broadly speaking, in any city there are three types of social work 
which we may classify as Groups A, B and C. Group A is composed of 
societies whose standards are high and whose work is efficient. Such 
societies are constantly on the alert to discover means of improvement. 
They are ready to change their function with the changing needs of 
the community. Group B numbers agencies concerned with vital social 
needs, but with poor standards and with work which is not progressive. 
This group is slow to respond to changing needs. Group C is composed 
of societies whose presence any city might well spare. Their work is 
neither efficient nor necessary. 

Community organization for social work should be so planned as 
to facilitate the elimination of Group C. It should assist in the develop- 
ment of better standards of work for Group B. It should help and not 
retard the progress of societies in Group A. In the average city where 
there has been no extended period of preparation, this makes financial 
federation undesirable. Many of Group C would be admitted upon 
federation, perhaps all of Group B, for the success of the movement re- 
quires the reduction of solicitation of funds outside of federation to a 
minimum. The elimination of some and the toning up of standards of 
the others is a very difficult task once societies are admitted and their 
budgets underwritten. Cleveland has the advantage of having had for 
years a committee on benevolent associations of the Chamber of Com- 
merce blazing the trail for federation. Most cities are less fortunate 
in this respect. Even where there have been years of preparation and 
where local conditions are favorable, it will be difficult to form federa- 
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tions without affecting unfavorably the strong societies found in Group 
A. Joint financial appeals are made for societies with greatly varying 
standards of work. The most effective and the least effective of those 
admitted to federation must be given impartial treatment, and must be 
represented as entitled to public support. It is inevitable that, coincident 
with this leveling up of some societies in public estimation, there should 
be a leveling down of others. What Francis H. McLean terms moral 
federations, otherwise known as central councils of social agencies, avoid 
the serious disadvantages of financial federation contained in the problems 
of inclusion and exclusion, and in the problem of a joint budget. That 
such councils may be of positive value in the development of standards of 
work of constituent agencies is clear from -the experience of St. Louis, 
described by Mr. Hubbard of that city at this conference last year. 
That they may help to make for substantial progress in other directions 
as well is emphasized by Mr. McLean’s article on Central Councils 
and Community Planning in the Survey for June 2nd, 1917. 

It may be difficult to bring together into such federations all social 
agencies in some of our larger cities. Progress may then be made by 
getting together in certain fields. In Boston the Social Union has thus 
brought together the settlements for a consideration of mutual problems; 
the Conference on Illegitimacy has helped to develop a common method 
of approach by different agencies which deal with the unmarried mother; 
and the League for Preventive Work has helped twenty agencies to 
focus their attention upon some methods of prevention made possible as 
a result of their case work program. 

Financial federations generally provide that donors may designate 
the society they wish to support, leaving all or a balance of their gift 
undesignated. Faced with a list of twenty or more societies accompany- 
ing the appeal, it is inevitable that many donors should neglect to desig- 
nate the societies they wish to support and that the discretionary fund 
should become larger and larger in proportion to the amount designated. 
According to Morris D. Waldman in a recently published leaflet, this 
tendency has shown itself clearly in the Jewish federations that have 
experimented with the plan for a number of years. This means that a 
power of great importance is left in the hands of trustees. A few do 
the thinking for the many. If trustees are progressive social development 
may prosper; if unprogressive, all social work in the community receives 
a setback. It is this phase of federation which is most fraught with 
danger. There inheres in it the same difficulty as is found in the admin- 
istration of community trusts. The trustees need to possess substantial 
business and financial standing, plus social insight. The same persons 
may possess both qualities. But, in order to secure the first, and thus 
help make a federation a financial success, there is a constant temptation 
to overlook the second qualification, namely, a thorough knowledge of 
the social needs of the community. 

When trustees of a federation are appointed in whole or in part by 
the leading commercial organization of a city the difficulty just suggested 
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is aggravated. Such representation may seriously interfere with the 
establishment of new forms of social service, and it may unfavorably 
influence the work of existing agencies. This danger would be mini- 
mized if all large business organizations were actuated by the spirit of 
such bodies as the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland or the Civics and 
Commerce Association of Minneapolis. But I know of commercial 
bodies in whose appointments to a board of trustees of a federation of 
charities socially minded people would have little confidence. What 
would be the effect upon the budgets of consumers’ leagues and child 
labor committees if the federation to which they belonged reflected the 
point of view of a conservative Chamber of Commerce? Happily, off- 
cials and friends of federation themselves keenly appreciate the danger 
of making their organizations in any sense adjuncts of big business. 

If the individualism of development in non-federated cities contains 
some elements of weakness, it likewise has a real element of strength. 
Each agency has full power vested in its own board of directors. Ful! 
control over finances as well as over policies means work and worry, but 
it also means interest. Centralization of power in the hands of a few 
may mean the diminution of interest on the part of the many. When 
donors give to the discretionary fund of a federation it is unreasonable 
to suppose, especially in large cities, that they can be familiar with all 
the different organizations they are supporting. The average donor may 
understand the work of one, two or three agencies to which he is con- 
tributing. He will find it difficult if not impossible to understand the 
program of twenty or more. Federation consequently tends to break 
down the relationship between the donor and the society to which he 
contributes either by designation or through the discretionary fund. The 
separate annual report may be discontinued because of the federation’s 
year book. The letter of the individual society asking for renewal is 
replaced by a letter from the federation, or by an appeal made in a 
whirlwind campaign, of necessity couched in general terms. 

While stating these misgivings as to federation, I nevertheless 
appreciate that the movement in many respects is making for social 
progress. It is a natural protest against an undue individualism in the 
social field. It brings home the need of co-ordination and control which 
to my mind can best be brought about by social, non-financial federation, 
coupled with effective supervision of private philanthropy by the state. 


DISCUSSION: Morris Waldman, Executive Director of the Federated Jewish Chari. 
ties of Boston, presented charts describing plans for the reorganization of the Federated 
ewish Charities, and the following ple took part in informal discussion: Cha: 

tterson, Secretary of the Charity nization iety, New Orleans; Roscoe C. Edlun¢ 
Director of the Alliance of Charitable and Secial Agencies, Baltimore; William C. White, 
President of the Juvenile Protective Association, Milwaukee. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S CRITICISM. OF THE PRESENT 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Fred A. Geier, President, Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati 


The invitation to speak upon the subject assigned to me was ac- 
cepted, not because it is pleasing to stand before you and criticise your 
work, but because I have been deeply interested in social work for many 
years and earnestly desire to be helpful in securing the greatest possible 
degree of effectiveness for it. 

I was asked to be critical from the point of view of a business man. 
From that point of view it appears that the great overshadowing fault of 
social service has been its failure to organize itself effectively. Organiz- 
ing ability has found its greatest play in the field of modern business, 
and probably the high degree of efficiency and the wonderful expansion 
that have grown in that field have come about as much from the develop- 
ment of good organizing methods as from any single cause. Yet anyone 
who studies organization at all, whether it be in the fields of govern- 
-ment, business, social service or elsewhere, must begin with the knowl- 
edge that it is merely a means to an end. It is a machine which you 
build with the idea of putting certain definite materials into it and 
bringing out of it certain definite products. If it secures the maximum 
and best product with the least effort and the least waste, then it is a 
good machine or a well-planned, put-together and conducted organiza- 
tion. But if it secures a small and an inferior product at great cost and 
with great waste, then it is a poor organization in need of reconstruction. 

If one looks at the materials that go into social service and the fin- 
ished products that come out, there is no reason for regarding social 
work in any given city as other than a single great organization. The 
materials are the same, money, records, personal ser vice both paid and 
unpaid, the motive to serve whether religious or not, families and indi- 
viduals, unfortunate, or anti-social, or threatened with one or the other, 
and bad social conditions. And the products are the amelioration of im- 
mediate human misery, and the improvement of various social conditions. 
What you term your case work, your recreation work, your public health 
work, your institutional service, your correctional work, your research 
activities and so on, are in the last analysis departments each taking so- 
cially sick families or individuals or dangerous social conditions and try- 
ing to make better families, better individuals and better social condi- 
tions. To be sure, there is a certain variation in both raw materials and 
product, a sort of series of products. But the same condition prevails in 
many businesses where it is not thought necessary or wise to carry 
more than one genera! organization. 

With these things in mind let us proceed to criticism. I should say 

rst that your present system of organization wastes far too much raw 
material, money, labor and time; and next that its product is inferior in 
quantity and quality. 
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These are the end results of bad organization. The faults them- 
selves out of which these results grow all revolve about a central fault, 
namely, the lack of relation between the separate societies or departments: 
or, to put it another way, the lack of a unified directed plan for the 
whole organization. 


As a first indication of this consider your duplicating efforts. That 
duplication has been reduced very materially by central registration bu- 
reaus is admitted. However, a natural query arises, why was it-neces- 
sary to resort to an indirect and therefore expensive machine such as a 
central registration bureau when proper organization would have 
created automatically a direct and more efficient means of getting the 
same result? Moreover, what you have done here is after all, a negative 
accomplishment. What you have not secured yet and won’t secure with- 
out unity of plan and unity of direction is a definite getting together of 
agencies and agents in substantial agreement as to how recurrent families 
should be treated. Nor, when you do occasionally reach such agree- 
ments are you in a position to act as a unit to accomplish the agreement. 
Such a condition must mean wasted effort, lost time and motion and 
increased expense. 


While we are upon this point another thought occurs. The stand- 
ards of your work are badly defined. Each of my factory superintend- 
ents knows about the quantity and quality of finished goods he is to 
produce each day. He lives up to these standards, first because he is 
subject to systematic tests and measurements and next because the whole 
is so knit together that if one fails it reacts upon others, and. the people 
at the top being placed there to help everybody alike immediately find the 
spot where the failure is and correct it. With independent smal! units 
doing analogous lines of work you do not develop the systematic measure- 
ments for the initial establishment of standards nor do you have the 
means of making everyone live up to them if you had them. It always 
occurs among little independent units that jealousy and criticism and 
discord prevail where harmony should be, thereby defeating the purpose 
of a maximum output of standard quality. 

The next fault may be called a failure to guide your communities 
in the proper organization. Social work is well enough defined today 
so that you ought to know the problems your communities have to deal 
with. And in knowing them you ought to be able to assign all of them 
to existing agencies so that it is not necessary to form new separate 
organizations. Waste would be reduced if you did and better efficiency 
secured. For example, in our own city we have a pronounced housing 
problem. We have also a very vigorous and ably directed Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society. Before tuberculosis is really reduced housing must be 
attacked. It was logical to expect that if a housing bureau was attached 
to the Anti-Tubercuosis Society both movements would gain momentum 
and efficiency, and that results would be secured at a minimum cost. 
Instead a separate housing association was formed, partly because some 
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body in New York told a group of laymen that was the way to get the 
job done, and partly because the social workers didn’t exert their strength 
and force the new movement into the old. I merely mention this as an 
example of the sort of thing that is continuously occurring everywhere. 
Cincinnati is really much more advanced on the lines of community 
organization than the rest of your cities. 


As a part of this same criticism let me point out to you what you 
already know, that separate rival societies manned by ambitious heads 
are likely to, and in fact frequently do, make raids on one another’s 
territories, and organize bureaus which rightly belong in a well-planned 
community scheme to somebody else. 


Again; and this criticism I regard as perhaps the most serious of 
all, your separate organizations are not winning the community support 
as fast as they should be doing. Indeed, from one point of view they are 
actually destroying their own efforts. Because it is hard to gain a new 
circle of supporters each year, everybody tries instead to gain the old 
supporters to new ideas. Social worker after social worker comes to 
me and says he has a new plan that will cost so much, and he has nine 
other well-known supporters of social work besides myself down for 
one-tenth of the cost. That is easy for him. But you will admit it is a 
trifle hard for the ten of us, especially when the process is repeated a 
dozen times or more in one season. Organization on the basis of separate 
societies without common planning or steering makes easy this inner 
circle cultivation, and it also covers up and keeps from the human eye 
the failure to develop and prosecute a continually expanding circle of 
interest. No piece of social work ever has real strength until it is able 
to swing enough of its community with it to prove to the rules of that 
community that the people demand the thing. A business man is not 
content with the thought that a need exists for his product. He goes 
out aggressively to create a demand as well as a need. He organizes for 
this purpose, selling and advertising forces. -And he counts it so impor- 
tant that he is willing to expend a great deal of his own energy, and the 
energy of his salesmen and advertisers, frequently at an initial loss, in 
order to create this demand in steadily increasing circles. While your 
agencies are separate entities in themselves, and while they have only 
superficial relations with one another, you lack the necessary community 
selling and advertising organization to carry your messages very far. And 
because you have actually failed in this. you are not content to do one 
piece of work well, but you scatter your energies over too great a field 
trying, as I said before, to interest old supporters in new pieces of work, 
instead of getting new supporters for old work. Supporters really inter- 
ested in philanthropy know this and it troubles them beyond words. 

This leads directly to another fault of present-day organization. 
To the casual eye the existence of many unrelated separate agencies 
means the segregation of functions. In a very limited measure this is 
true, but only in a limited way. A well-organized business or a well- 
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organized government classifies the various functions to be performed, 
segregates them into departments, and employs or trains experts to run 
each. ‘Those experts devote their whole time to those functions and get 
the most out of their departments. The general management protects 
each one in his field from encroachments by others and holds each one 
up to a high test. The truth of the matter is that social work, although 
apparently organized on that basis, has not in reality been organized on 
that basis. You know very well how new movements are started. 
Somebody has an idea or the fragment of an idea and builds an organi- 
zation about it. If he or she is strong enough he breathes life into it 
and makes it live and continue to live. It was not carefully thought 
through in the beginning, and surely its relationship to all the existing 
social work of the community received no consideration at all. \Vith 
such a history back of it social work can not claim to be organized on 
segregated functional lines. With no general steering group at the top 
representing the community at large, such apparent segregated functions 
as do not exist receive no protection from raiders from other fields, nor 
general steering of service so that the whole business is a well-organized 
whole. And your records are so widely scattered, poorly arranged, and 
prepared in such diversified ways, that your statistical work is funda- 
mental to the establishment of tests, measurements and experimental 
laboratory work is valueless, thereby completely defeating these ends. 

These faults of organization; a lack of unified directed plan for the 
whole organization, duplicating efforts, inferior standards of work, con- 
flicting standards in similar fields, failure to seize the leadership of your 
communities, the permission to start more and more separate societies, 
jealousies among yourselves, and the limiting of the area of operation are 
making contributors and the public skeptical of the value of social service. 

It is not my province to suggest the remedy for this condition this 
morning. Mr. Kingsley is to do that. Let me close, however, with the 
suggestion that the Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies is on the trail 
of this good organization that we need, and it will be worth your while 
to watch its development in the next few years. 


POSSIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF FEDERATION, 
OR COUNCILS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Sherman C. Kingsley, Director, The Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


I am asked to say something about the larger possibilities and op- 
portunities—perhaps we should say, duties—that lie ahead in the social 
service field. Some of the shortcomings and errors of omission have been 
pointed out in the admirable paper by Mr. Geier. Perhaps, however, 
a little reiteration along this same line will be pardoned, for it may 


help us further to locate ourselves with reference to the problem at the 
present time. 
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| have heard it said that the present world conflict is a war for the 
right to be inefficient. ‘There is at least enough of challenge in this idea 
to help one realize that our people are at this moment in the midst of an 
unusual effort to get their bearings, to take account of stock with refer- 
ence to the effectiveness of our governmental functions, educational 
systems, and our general divisions of service, and are striving, under a 
good deal of pressure, to achieve solidarity. 


We have perhaps never witnessed such definite efforts at evaluation 
of services nor seen our people so consciously in search of means adequate 
to accomplish specific ends. It seems particularly fitting for social 
service workers to test themselves and the field for which they are respon- 


sible against the demands of this new day. ‘The time calls for effective 
action. 


One of the cardinal principles upon which our society is based is 
that the individual should have religious and intellectual liberty and 
that there should be an opportunity for self-expression and self-realiza- 
tion. This idea has had its influence on our people not only in respect to 
personal development, but it is reflected also in our elastic governmental 
functions and the ease with which new enterprises may be tried. Perhaps 
one of the most characteristic results of this attitude of mind is the 
facility with which individuals and groups of our people may express 
themselves with reference to charitable and other organizations. Almost 
anybody can start a society, a charity, or some organization for the 
expression of his views or preferences or for the exercise of his benevol- 
ence. It has been said of one of our eastern cities that within its borders 
every idea has a secretary and treasurer. At any rate, we have in our 
different communities, according to their size, tens, hundreds or thou- 
sands of agencies that are doing some kind of social service work. In our 
country it is especially true that the poor and those that work for the 
poor, ‘‘ye have always with you.” 

These organizations have come through two main avenues, one, 
this exercise of the individual or the group in taking care of some case of 
need—a homeless child, a cripple, a sick person, or some one afflicted 
with old age. Often an individual takes some such person into his or 
her own home; then another similar case is found and likewise taken in; 
soon the person needs to appeal to relatives or near friends; then the work 
increases; then the circle of appeal is increased and another full-fledged 
organization is added to the list for continuous support. Sometimes a 
careful account is taken of other similar projects in the community. In 
other instances the new work has been pushed forward quite regardless of 
the needs, or whether or not other agencies may not be struggling to get 
support for similar projects. This process of capitalizing “A’s desire 
that B should help C” has given us a very full line of charitable projects. 

Then there is a second general method of launching enterprises of 
this kind—namely through bequests and foundations. Mr. C. §. Loch 
has stated one phase of the case in this way: 
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Endowed charities have passed through many vicissitudes. They have been 
eueemenges by the legislature, blessed by religion, bequeathed as a thanksgiving 
of the dying or paid as a dona deo estate tithe for and tle general good 
They have been left for charitable uses out of mean motives and have been mace 
worthless by stupid conditions. Sa | have been criticised as a cause of social 
mischief and vilified as an antiquated nuisance, mismana; and stolen, shunted 
aside, schemed for, settled and unsettled, fought over and forgotten. 


Their woes are of a ghostly kind. They are the spiritual relics of the 
thought of our ancestors—not flesh and blood nor yet mere property, but gifts 
which represent the thougkt of another time and are struggling still to serve men, 
as in their several ways, old bridges and buildings, old lime tree avenues and 
the serviceable plants that have traveled to us from plot to wi through a cor 
tinent, still serve us by the thought of bygone architects and forgotten garden- 
ers. These ancestral transfers we accept as bounties and receive with admiratior 
and gratitude. But in regard to our ancestral charities we have questions an 
—. ‘They seem to require of us a spiritual effort as though they wou! 
condemn us if we are indolent, or have not the will to use them. 


This is, of course, one-sided and is only meant to indicate some of 
the problems that have come down on account of the limitations and 
restrictions that have been imposed by donors who desired to give their 
benevolences a guiding hand down through the years when they should 
no longer be present to give their henefactions a personal interpretation. 
The difficulties inherent in arbitrary restrictions are of course more 
apparent in older communities where time has helped to show how dift- 
cult it is for the “dead hand” to be a helpful guide in a living world 
where progress is the rule. 


In these two ways, mainly, each community finds itself provided 
with its long line of agencies, each appealing for support and each 
gaining for itself the strongest and most influential board it cari secure, 
each making the most of hot weather, blizzards, hard times, high prices, 
epidemics, appealing stories and the like, and trying to do it first. ‘These 
organizations all occupy parts of a common field. Together they consti- 
tute one of the necessary services of the community as at present organ- 
ized. They care for the sick and infirm, the aged, for dependent and 
neglected children, for broken families, for people and sections that need 
neighborliness. They cover all parts of the city, a day’s work puts them 
in touch with all that goes wrong and with the conditions that are 
causing the trouble. : 

The question is—do social workers conduct these affairs in such a 
way that they (1) render the greatest possible service to the people con- 
cerned, with the money and service at their command; and (2) utilize the 
experiences gained and the facts gathered in the doing of this work in such 
a way as to give their communities that impulse, that enlightenment and 
that conscience and guidance which should come from these people who, 
like the watchman, it would seem might be asked, ““What of the night?” 

In their day’s work they go everywhere that need calls, and deal 
with every kind of thing that has gone wrong. Can we as social workers 
speak out of these experiences and in the light of facts encountered, 
with the assurance and authority that might be expected of us? any 
communities have been groping for some solution of this problem more 
or less consciously for many years. We co-operate better than we did, 
but we need co-operation at the source as well as on the fringes. Cen- 
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tral councils of social agencies are one of the instrumentalities which are 
working toward this sought-for end. 

Here is the way one city is pursuing this subject. Cleveiand_ first 
started to study the organization of its charities when the Committee 
on Benevolent Associations was created by the Chamber of Commerce in 
May, 1900. This came as the result of a widespread demand for some 
body to protect the giving public against solicitation for unworthy pur- 
poses, and to assist efficient institutions to secure adequate support. After 
a thorough study of the situation and after carrying on endorsement work 
for several years, the committee undertook the investigation of the 
feasibility of central collection of funds for charitable work through a 
federated board. 

As a consequence, in January, 1913, the Federation for Cnarity and 
Philanthropy was started with a board of thirty prominent citizens, 
representing donors, institutions and general public. In addition to 
central collection of funds the Federation exerciséd a certain influence 
over expenditures through planning of budgets, and the distribution of 
funds given to be used at the discretion of the trustees, and attempted 
to raise standards of work in the constituent agencies through its com- 
mittee on methods and co-operation. A continuous campaign for com- 
munity education in welfare work and needs, through publicity, lectures 
printed matter, and pictures, has been carried on since the beginning of 
the Federation. This campaign has led the community to look upon this 
work as a broad, related field of service. 

In 1914, the year following the organization of the Federation, the 
Cleveland Welfare Council was started to act as an advisory body to the 
new City Department of Public Welfare, and to provide a city-wide 
clearing house for surveys and other welfare activities and plans. On 
the Council were representatives of nearly all local organizations work- 
ing for the benefit of others than their own members. ‘The Council 
accomplished much in the way of community planning and advising in 
regard to social needs, but was handicapped by the lack of funds for 
investigation and for the maintainance of a staff of workers. 

An example of the point of view of this body as well as of its 
method of approach is afforded in the city-wide survey of cripples which 
has been carried out under its initiative. The report of this survey is 
now nearing completion and will afford the basis for a well-rounded 
plan for this work in Cleveland, especially along the lines of industrial 
education and training for self-support of handicapped people, and it 
will no doubt be a help to other communities as well, for it was a house- 
to-house canvass, enumerating every cripple in the city, and secured the 
facts concerning the cause of his handicap as well as those pertinent to 
his condition. : 

In January of this year the Welfare Council and the Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy were merged under the new name of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland. About twenty civic and social organ- 
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izations in the Welfare Council became co-operating members of the 
Federation, in addition to the sixty-one agencies which were already 
allied in money-raising activities. These co-operating members, how- 
ever, do not participate in the central raising of funds. 

The plan of organization is as follows: The general board js 
composed of two representatives chosen by each of the constituent bodies, 
one of which representatives may be a paid worker. This board meets 
quarterly. It elects the board of trustees which meets usually twice a 
month and carries on the business of the organization. Of the trustees 
elected this year, one-third represents the old Federation, one-third the 
Welfare Council, and one-third the city at large. They are elected for 
a term of three years, eight each year, and this board may elect six addi- 
tional people, making the board of thirty. 

A central Finance Committee appointed by the trustees directs the 
money-raising efforts. A budget-planning committee, representative of 
the different interests and chosen both for business ability and sympathetic 
insight into the work, will together with the finance committees and 
boards of the respective agencies, study and plan the budgets for the 
coming year. The budget data is gathered from the respective agencies 
on schedules carefully worked out, the proper committee of each board 
having first passed on them. Then the data is carefully tabulated on 
sheets which compare budget requests with actual expenditures for two 
previous years. ‘This is studied by the budget committee, and confer- 
ences held with the officers and executives of the various organizations. 
This is accompanied by the fullest study and consideration that can be 
carried on of the city’s growth and needs and the problems in the differ- 
ent fields, and efforts are being made each year to have this more 
thorough and complete. 

An Endorsement Committee, one of the activities of the Federa- 
tion, is working with the Mayor’s Advisory War Committee and the 
Red Cross on endorsing appeals for war purposes and also local organiza- 
tions for benevolent and social relief purposes. This committee works 
along the same lines as those of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
and the Chicago Association of Commerce committees, encouraging new 
organizations when they are needed and discouraging duplication. It 
tries to take care of both overlapping and overlooking. 

The work of the Welfare Council is to go on through committees 
on recreation, delinquency, standards of living, children, social legisla- 
tion, education, health, public administration and others as the need 
arises. 

The Cleveland Foundation is at present conducting a very extensive 
survey of the recreation facilities and the use of spare time in Cleveland. 
The Recreation Committee of the Federation is acting as an advisory 
committee for this survey, and on its completion will be the body respor- 
sible for efforts to apply its findings. 

The Committee on Delinquency investigated the conditions in the 
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police stations of the city this winter and has succeeded in getting the 
passage of a law authorizing a referendum vote for a new county-city 
jail. 

' These are examples of a program which contemplates the study and 
treatment of the field by problems and needs, and the securing, for 
agencies and services which are competent and effective in dealing with 
respective phases of the work, that recognition and support which will 
enable them to do their part to the full. 

We are perfectly conscious of problems unsolved and of difficulties 
to be overcome, but the further we go in the working out of this program 
the more sane its underlying principles appear. 

A frequent excuse offered by legislators for failing to pass certain 
much desired measures is the lack of accord among those who are calling 
for the enactment of such laws. No better excuse than this could be 
found by the law-maker who wishes an alibi or an avenue of escape, on 
the one hand, and no circumstance could be found more disconcerting 
and unsettling for the one who genuinely would like to vote for such 
legislation. Likewise it does seem that it should be possible for social 
workers to put into operation the proposition enunciatetl when it was 
said: “Come now, and let us reason tagether.” Of course we all 
realize that one of the achievements in the social service field has been 
progress in co-operation. It seems to us, however, that we have denied 
ourselves some of the most fruitful possibilities along this line, in that 
it has apparently been necessary for each one to make his own plans 
and then endeavor to secure the support of the public for them, quite 
independently of the opinions and needs of other individuals and agencies. 

There is doubtless something to be achieved in the way of an 
evaluation and a determination of relationships and responsibilities of 
the elements composing the social service field; of being able to speak 
authoritatively to the public on community needs, and convincingly as 
to methods and machinery for meeting them. The federation idea takes 
cognizance of this possibility and assumes that the average giver has 
capacity to be appealed to not only by pathetic stories, by temperature 
considerations and similar circumstances, and that he is capable also of 


understanding community problems and needs and of dealing with them 
in constructive ways. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Allen T. Burns, director of the Cleveland Foundation: The 
Cleveland Foundation has used the Cleveland Federation as a valuable 
source of information on conditions which need to be studied by the 
Foundation. The adult delinquent woman was neglected until the 
Welfare Federation began the conferences on illegitimacy which revealed 
4 community-wide situation which needed action. The situation with 
regard to crippled children has already been illustrated. The criticism 
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often brought against federation that a dead level of agencies will result 
has not proved true in Cleveland. The Associated Charities, for in- 
stance, feels that its work has been improved. War will test the ability 
of social agencies to co-operate. The Mayor’s War Committee of Cleve- 
land, in making plans for raising the Red Cross Fund, has provided 
that the contributions to the Welfare Federation shall be underwritten 
so that the work may not be crippled. 

Mr. Norton, in reply to a question as to whether there was dupli- 
cation between the Cleveland Foundation and the Welfare Federation, 
stated that there was none, that the foundation was formed to centralize 
endowments, and the federation to centralize current, expense, the foun- 
dation being one of the constituent members of the federation. 

Mr. Sidney A. Teller, head resident of the Irene Kaufmann Settle. 
ment, Pittsburgh, suggested that the success of federation depends upon 
the personality at the top. He remarked that war demands the abolition 
of personal prejudices, that we must co-operate, co-ordinate and mobilize 
our social forces for the purpose of giving to the community, not taking 
from it, which means federation. 

In answer to a question when is a community ripe for federation, 
the following statements were made: 

Miss Jeannette Bullis, executive secretary of the Federation for 
Social Service, Elmira, N. Y.: Over-solicitation for charities often brings 
about federation. The realization on the part of institutions that their 
work is overlapping may bring a similar result. 

Prof. L. M. Bristol, Morgantown, W. Va.: The success of the 
federation depends on the vital interest in social welfare on the part of 
the organizations involved, and on the efficiency of the committees ap- 
pointed to carry out the plans. Experience in Providence and in Mor- 
gantown shows that without this vital interest the movement wil! fail. 

Mr. C. C. Cooper, head resident of Kingsley House, Pittsburgh: 
Cleveland had the charities endorsement scheme several years before 
federation was attempted, and this laid the groundwork for federation. 
Has the federation been able to continue the process of elimination and 
standardization begun by the Charities Endorsement Committee ? 

Mr. Burns: Yes, the work on the problem of illegitimacy in Cleve- 
land resulted in the general leveling up of the work of agencies engaged 
on the problem. 

Mr. Cooper: Older organizations fear a general leveling down. 
Is the normal development of social agencies sometimes checked by 
members of the governing group? 

Mr. Burns: Some agencies may have been slowed up, but 2! 
should share the common lot and should be willing to yield for the good 
of the whole. 

Mr. Fred 8S. Hall, charity organization department of the Russel! 
Sage Foundation, New York: No federationist denies that social prog- 
ress has taken place in unfederated cities. Mr. Norton indicates, how- 
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ever, that such progress may be speeded up under a federation. As a 
means to that end, reference has been made to the “control” a federation 
exercises over its afhliated organizations. Federation critics are doubt- 
ful regarding the wisdom of such control. They doubt if organizations 
can be “compelled” to raise their standards. In fact, wherever results 
in this line have been conspicuous, in federation cities, there has been 
no compulsion. The same tactful methods have been used as in un- 
federated cities. Thus the critics of the plan do not see what advantage 
there is in the federation’s so-called “control.” 

Mr. Burns: In reply to questions, said that both the public schools 
and the department of public welfare were represented in the Cleveland 
Federation. 

Mr. James F. Jackson, General Secretary of the Associated Char- 
ities, Cleveland: The ground must be thoroughly prepared for federa- 
tion. The movement is harmed by too speedy adoption. Cleveland has 
been working toward federation since 1900, when the Charities En- 
dorsement Committee was appointed, first, to pool charity giving, and 
second, to standardize the weaker social agencies. 

Mr. Guy T. Justis, Secretary of the Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy: The “control” idea mentioned by Mr. Hall must not 
be understood as the control exercised by an autocratic government, but 
is rather the control exercised in a democratic organization where all 
agree to abide by the will and judgment of the majority. 

Mr. Samuel Ely Eliot, Head Resident of Woods Run Settlement, 
Pittsburgh: The diagram of federation presented by Mr. Waldman 
had a triangle representing a friendly neighbor, who, through first hand 
intimate touch with the human needs of the community, keeps the pur- 
poses and policies of the federation on the right track. Now every city, 
whether federation or not, has individuals and agencies corresponding 
to the “friendly neighbors” of that diagram. Indeed, is not the existence 
of these responsible neighbors of greater importance—and of prior im- 
portance in point of time—than the existence of a federation, and may 
it not be fairly argued that a community is only ripe for federation 
when these “responsible neighbors” find that federation, and nothing 
else, will facilitate all useful efforts for betterment. I go so far myself 
as to feel very strongly that through this channel only should the con- 
viction come to a community that “the time is ripe” for federation. 

Mr. Roscoe C. Edlund, Director of the Alliance of Charitable and 
Social Agencies, Baltimore: Results are attained more quickly in feder- 
ation because new channels of communication are opened between in- 
dividual agencies. Getting the social agencies of Baltimore together in 
a single building meant a speeding up and more effective co-operation 
in all sorts of social work. 

Mr. Burns, in reply to a question whether it were possible to feder- 
ate agencies receiving subsidies from the state and those privately sup- 
ported, said: My advice is to cut out the state aid. 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Morris Hillquit, New York 


From the viewpoint of its ultimate aims socialism has little in 
common with the modern measures of state relief comprehended within 
the system of social insurance. 


Socialism advocates a radical reorganization of our entire economic 
system. It proposes to abolish the private ownership in the sources and 
instrumentalities of wealth production, and the operation of industries 
for private profits. ‘The ideal advanced by socialism is a social structure 
based upon the principle of collective ownership in the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange and of public and democratic manage- 
ment of the industries. The socialist co-operative commonwealth would 
‘ exclude private employers and wage workers; it would eliminate profits 
and wages alike. The system of social insurance, on the other hand, 
does not imply a fundamental change in the economic system of modern 
society. It accepts, and in a measure acquiesces in the institution of 
private enterprise and wage labor. It merely seeks to palliate some 
of the most acute phases of suffering and social injustice inherent in the 
system. It leaves the worker to his own resources in his relations and 
struggles with the employer under normal conditions. It rallies to his 
aid only when he has been incapacitated in the combat through injury, 
sickness, disability or old age. But if there is little relation between 
the socialist ideal and the abstract principle of social insurance, there 
is a definite and close.connection between the practical political move- 
ment of socialism and the concrete system of social insurance. In each 
country the introduction and extension of the system stands in direct 
relation to the strength and progress of the socialist movement. 


The principle of social insurance was first promulgated by a group 
of sociologists and economists commonly designated as academic socialists 
or socialists of the chair (Kathedersozialisten). It was Dr. Adolph 
Schaefe, the well-known Austrian statesman and writer on socialism, 
who first formulated a practical plan of workingmen’s insurance just fifty 
years ago,* and the theory was adopted and elaborated by Professors 


Wagner, Schmoller, and other representatives of the School of Economics 
above mentioned. 


The first practical application of the system was indirectly but 
nevertheless definitely brought about by the growing force of socialist 
propaganda. ‘Towards the end of the seventies of the last century the 
social democratic agitation in Germany assumed such large proportions 
that the alarmed imperial government decided to resort to drastic 
measures against the growing “menace.” ‘The first of such measures 


“Adolph Schaeffle, KapitdNsmus und Soszialismus, 1867. 
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was the enactment of the notorious “exceptional laws” of 1878, which 
aimed at the physical suppression of socialist propaganda in the German 
Empire by dissolving all socialist organizations and prohibiting socialist 
meetings and publications. But the German government did not rely 
on repression as its sole or even most effective weapon for the extermina- 
tion of public discontent. It undertook to neutralize the socialist propa- 
ganda by a constructive policy of social betterment in the hope of alienat- 
ing the large masses of the workers from the gospel of revolt and of 
winning them over to the support of the government. 

The measures of social insurance inaugurated by the imperial 
government of Germany in the early eighties of the last century, which 
have served as a prototype for all similar legislation in other countries, 
were thus originally introduced as a part of the government’s Campaign 
against socialism, just as much as the more direct anti-socialist laws 
of Germany. The imperial German government was perfectly frank 
about its motives in adopting the system of social insurance. © In his 
famous message to the Imperial German Diet, on November 17th, 188), 
Emperor Wilhelm I urged the passage of the government’s bil! for 
workingmen’s insurance in the following language: 

Already in February of this year we expressed our conviccion that the cure 
of our social maladies is not to be found in the repression of the social democratic 


excesses alone, but also in the promotion of the welfare of the working class. 


e consider it our Imperial duty once more to urge the accomplishment of this 
task on the Diet. 


. 


In this sense the united governments will first re-submit to the Diet the 
bill for insurance of workingmen against accidents with such amendments as 
have been suggested in the discussion on the subject at your last session. Sup- 
plementary thereto a bill will be introduced which has for its object the uniform 
organization of industrial insurance institutions in cases of sickness. But also 
those who are incapacitated for work by reason of old age or invalidity, have a 
well-founded claim on the community to a higher degree of state did than has 
heretofore been accorded them. 


Prince Bismarck was even more outspoken in discussing the same 
subject in the Diet. Said he: 


That the state should take better care of its needy members than heretofore 
is not only a dictate of humanenegs and Christianity, but also a necessity of con- 
servative politics which should aim to cultivate in the non-possessing classes of 
the population, who are the most numerous and least instructed, the view that 
the state is not only a necessary but also a ‘beneficent institution. They must ! 
led by means of direct advantages, derived through legislative enactment, t 
consider the state not as an institution created solely for the protection of th 
possessing classes, but as one serving their own needs and interests. The objec 
tion that such legislation would introduce a socialistic element must not deter us 


from our course. 

From Germany the system of social insurance rapidly spread to 
the other advanced countries of Europe, and as a rule the countries in 
which the socialist movement was strongest adopted the most compre- 
hensive plans of such insurance. 

The new measures of social insurance which were thus indirectly 
caused by the organized socialist movement of Europe were at first 
received by the socialists with indifference and even a certain degree 
of hostility as methods calculated to improve and prolong the institu 
tions of private capitalist exploitation of labor. But socialists soon 
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changed their views on the subject and became the foremost advocates of 
the system. Today the demand for a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance is included in every political program of socialism and in their 
practical parliamentary activity the socialist parties of all countries 
endeavor to secure the extension and improvement of the system. The 
socialist support of the system of social insurance rests on several con- 
siderations. "The purely humanitarian aspect of the measure is not 
devoid of a strong and direct appeal to the socialists. Neither the 
philosophy nor the program of socialism are based primarily on senti- 
mental grounds but on the acceptance of a theory of social and economic 
evolution operating in the direction of the co-operative commonwealth. 
But the socialists realize that the process of evolution is a slow and painful 
one, and in the meantime many millions of wage laborers are bound to 
suffer all the hardships inherent in the modern economic system. To 
relieve these hardships during the struggle for their complete elimination 
is a dictate of humanity as well as of wisdom. ‘The uncertainty of the 
workers’ existence is among the greatest evils of the modern system of 
wage labor. To the worker of scanty wages and little or no savings a 
sudden interruption in his earnings caused by industrial accident, sick- 
ness, disability, old age, or unemployment, is a dire calamity. Millions 
of workers and their families find themselves in such a helpless, destitute 
and tragic condition at one time or another and in the absence of a 
system of social insurance, modern society, mercilessly and unfeelingly, 
leaves them to their own misery, and quietly allows them to perish, 
passing on to the next lot of victims of individual exploitation and greed. 

The socialists, moreover, have another strong motive for the 
support of the system of social insurance. Modern socialists expect the 
realization of their program not as a result of a sudden revolt of the 
masses driven to desperation by suffering and misery, but as-the outcome 
of a process of gradual and planful reforms to be achieved through 
concerted, intelligent and vigorous struggles, political and economic, 
conducted by a well-organized and powerful working class. Every 
measure calculated to enhance the physical and moral standards of the 
workers is therefore an aid to the practical cause of the socialist move- 
ment, and social insurance is undoubtedly such a measure. 


The uncertainty of the workingmen’s life has probably a more 
deteriorating effect on the morale of their class than any other feature 
of their existence; it tends to make them timid and conservative and 
irresponsive to the movement for the elevation of their class on a broad 
and bold plane. The effect of a comprehensive system of state insurance 
is to remove from the minds of the workers the haunting dread born 


of uncertainty, and to develop in them a sense of material security and 
intellectual independence. 


_ The socialists, moreover, regard the system of compulsory state 
insurance as a large step in the direction of the social transformation of 
the modern individualistic state. Edouard Vaillant predicts: 
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In a socialist society, social insurance will in its turn disappear in the higher 
forms of the social institutions based on equality and solidarity, as they ar: 
today ——, and transforming the old institutions of public assistance and 
the partial and incomplete experiments of private insurance. Charity, public 
assistance and social insurance are the three successive stages throu h which 
we have to pass before the emancipation of the working class and the social 
republic will render them useless. 


In the United States the socialist party was the first political party 
to adopt in its political platform a plank for social insurance. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN -‘THE UNITED STATES 
Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


Social insurance may be defined as mutual risk bearing from which 
the elements of competitive costs and private profits are excluded. 
Social insurance is not necessarily state insurance; any form of mutual 
non-competitive and non-profiteering insurance is true social insurance. 
Accepting this definition, it is evident that insurance against property 
losses due to fire, flood, hail, lightning, etc., may be covered by social 
insurance as well as insurance against personal losses due to accident, 
illness, old age, invalidity unemployment, and death. In this country it 
is usual to refer to workmen’s accident compensation as a form of social 
insurance. In fact, but very few of our states have provided in their 
compensation laws for community insurance against the losses due to 
accidents, and in but three or four states are the state accident funds so 
organized as to exclude the persistent and pernicious elements of competi- 
tive costs and private profits. Social insurance against property losses is 
much more in evidence in this country than social insurance against 
personal losses. The insurance of shipping instituted in the United 
Treasury Department at the outbreak of the great war is an instance 
of true social insurance. In this instance private, profiteefing insurance 
was absolutely inadequate to cope with the situation. Insurance rates 
in the private companies were utterly prohibitive, so the United States 
government went into the insurance business and by reason of its virtual 
monopoly in this field was able to eliminate the costs of securing business 
by competitive advertising and agenting and to distribute losses of ships 
and cargoes over such a large number of ship owners and cargo owners 
that costs were brought down within reason. The results have been 
most beneficial, as otherwise shipping rates would have driven shipping 
from the seas more effectively than German raiders and submarines. 


The term social insurance as used today, however, always refers to 
insurance against personal hazards of workers or those in the lower 
income groups. In this sense there is almost no such thing as social 
insurance in the United States. By way of illustration, take the state 
of Pennsylvania which has a state insurance fund in which employers may 
insure against the risk of injuries to their workers from industrial acci- 
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dents. The Pennsylvania state fund, however, cannot be correctly 
desiznated as an example of true social insurance because, first, it does 
not provide for a true communal risk bearing, and, second, the element 
of private profits is not eliminated from the premium rates. The risk is 
not carried as a Community risk because the insurance business is still 
carried on aS a competitive business in Pennsylvania. Instead of indus- 
trial accident risks being carried mutually either by the state, local com- 
munities or different industries, we find the state dotted over with 
private, profit-seeking, intensely competitive insurance companies. Profit, 
not mutual apportionment of losses, is the underlying principle of all 
insurance undertaken as a private enterprise. In Pennsylvania it is 
necessary for the state fund to compete with private insurance companies 
in securing business, therefore the heavy overhead charges inevitable in 
private, profiteering, competitive insurance still persist. 

The insurance business is essentially a monopolistic business just as 
truly as the telephone, telegraph and railway businesses are monopolistic. 
We are beginning to learn the lesson finally that it is wholly inadvisable 
and extravagant to attempt to control street railway charges by the 
method of competition. The surest way to make street car service ex- 
orbitantly expensive and inadequate is to charter rival street railway 
corporations to build their net-works of lines not for the accommodation 
of the public but for the securing of the largest net return upon the 
investment. This leads inevitably to duplication of lines and equipment, 
the piling up of all kinds of overhead charges and, therefore, necessitates 
a higher fare in order to pay for these wasteful duplications and 
inefficiencies. 

The sociatizing of insurance means eliminating competition and the 
consequent advertising expenses and other charges due to rivalry. Social- 
izing insurance will bring about .four great economies which will reduce 
enormously the present excessively high overhead charges which put any 
adequate insurance beyond the reach of the ordinary workingman or 
working woman. 

(1) It will eliminate the expense of getting and keeping policy 
holders. The items of expense which rank casualty, health, and the so- 
called industrial insurance among the most expensive luxuries offered for 
sale are the expense of writing new insurance and of renewing expired 
or lapsed policies. 

(2) It will eliminate the expense of collecting premiums, which 
in the case of casualty, health and industrial insurance means a very 
large proportion of the very high expenses for these kinds of insurance. 

(3) It will eliminate the expense and risk of properly investing 
the funds collected in premiums. The hazards of investment are brought 
home to us in these precarious times when war conditions are playing 
ducks and drakes with investment values. 

(4) It will eliminate the expense of profits whether these profits 
go in dividends to shareholders or in unearned salaries to officials. 
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All these items of expense will immediately disappear upon the 
establishment of true social insurance, and insurance instead of being a 
prohibitively expensive luxury wilt become what it should have been 
from the beginning a cheap necessity within the means of every person 
who needs it. 

My sole interest in social insurance is to put the cookies on the 
lower shelf,—to provide adequate protection to all members of society 
who need protection. If to reach this end it becomes necessary to upset 
established traditions and to injure vested interests, we should not hesi- 
tate. “The greatest good to the greatest number” should be our motto. 


The subject of social insurance is one of the most vital questions 
confronting us at this time. Attempts have been made to minimize the 
importance of insurance and lay emphasis upon the prevention of acci- 
dents, diseases, and death as of vastly greater importance than compensa- 
tion insurance against these hazards. 


Our workmen’s compensation commissions have, as I see it, three 
great functions to perform: 


(1) To prevent all preventable accidents ; 
(2) To cure all curable injuries; 
(3) To compensate all compensatable disabilities. 


It will be admitted without discussion that it is immensely more 
important to prevent a workman from getting his hands crushed in the 
calendar rolls in a rubber mill, than it is to give him surgical and hospital 
treatment to restore as fully and as quickly as possible the use of his 
maimed members. But not all accidents can be prevented. It is 
axiomatic that the surgical and hospital treatment needed to transform 
a total permanent disability into a partial permanent disability is im- 
mensely more important to the injured worker and to society than the 
doling out of compensation payments. All experience shows that mone) 
expended in restorative treatment of disabled men and women is the 
best kind of good economy. Yet the sums the commissions may expend 
for medical, surgical, and hospital treatment range from nothing in 
Washington and Wyoming, $25 to $75 in Pennsylvania, up to $300 for 
special cases in West Virginia. Nine states and Porto Rico have no 
specific limit on expenses for restorative treatment, but one of these 
states, Texas, limits the time of such treatment to one week, and Okla- 
homa allows only 15 days’ treatment. 


Although adjusting and awarding compensations are much ‘ess 
important than the first two functions named, this third function is by no 
means unimportant. Indeed, the compulsory payment of compensation 
for industrial accidents is the only thing that brought home to employers 
the fact that accidents are the worst form of extravagance; that every 
accident costs money; that a high accident rate connotes inefficiency 10 
shop management; that most industrial accidents are not providential 
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and predestined, but, on the contrary, are preventable; and that a failure 
to prevent preventable accidents is inhuman. as well as costly. 


We are beginning to realize that accidental injuries are not fore- 
ordained from the foundation of the earth. We have not yet begun to 
think in this way about illness or even about accidents other than indus- 
trial accidents. I feel very strongly that the workmen’s compensation 
laws should be extended in scope immediately to include all occupational 
illnesses, and, as soon as public sentiment can be educated, to include all 
accidents whether in the course of industry or not. It makes no differ- 
ence to an injured man and his family whether his leg is burned off by 
molten metal in a foundry or whether it is cut off by a trolley car in the 
street. The incapacity he suffers is the same in either case. The payment 
of compensation for incapacities suffered through street accidents will add 
considerably to the amounts paid in compensation, but it will not add to 
the accident burden. On the contrary, it will lighten this burden which 
now falls with crushing weight upon the victims of non-industrial acci- 
dents and their families, by distributing their burdens more equitably and 
by directing attention to the fact that the burden exists. One of the 
most peculiar and exasperating psychological phenomena to be found 
anywhere is that pseudo-economic notion that accidents and _ illnesses 
cost nothing as long as the state makes no provision to pay anything to 
the victims or their dependents. So long as we collectively and per- 
sistently keep our eyes and minds closed, accidents and sickness have no 
existence for us. Compensation laws did not create industrial accidents. 
They merely provided a more equable distribution of that burden which 
theretofore was being carried by relatives and friends of the victims and 
by the poor-houses and other charitable institutions, on the part of the 
public. As soon as employers were obliged to bear some part of the 
burden of industrial accidents, they became much interested in Safety 
First, with the result that accident rates, if not absolutely lower than 
formerly are doubtless much lower than they would now be had there 
been no compensation laws enacted. 


Our compensation laws must be simplified and strengthened in their 
administrative features as well as extended in scope if they are to accom- 
plish what we have a right to expect of them. The administration of our 
compensation laws is now too much taken up with the relatively unim- 
portant business of merely handing out compensation doles to injured 
workmen. Our industrial boards and commissions are doing all too 
little in the way of preventing accidents and are doing almost nothing in 
the way of medical, surgical, and hospital treatment to restore injured 
workers to industry as quickly and completely as possible. This failure 
on the part of our compensation administration is due to many causes. 
The most important cause is lack of understanding by our state legis- 
latures and the consequent paucity of appropriations to enable the boards 
and commissions to do the work they ought to do in the way of accident 
prevention and medical, surgical, and restorative treatment. 
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Administration is further handicapped and obstructed by the 
auctioneering method of handling claims, for which the private insurance 
companies are responsible, ably aided and abetted, I am sorry to say, by 
the legal and medical professions. Most of the time of the boards and 
commissions that I have visited is taken up with the hearing of cases, 
In almost all cases a lawyer represents the injured worker or his family 
and another lawyer represents the insurance carrier, whether it be a 
private insurance company or the employer. The procedure resembles 
nothing so much as the time honored institution of the auction sale. The 
worker with his injuries is placed upon the auction block. The commis- 
sion acts as the auctioneer and the insurance carrier represents the bid- 
der. ‘The auctioneer varies the monotonous auctioneering formula, 
“How much am I offered?” by occasionally asking the “auctionce” 
“How much will you take?” The results obtained are not such as to 
inspire confidence in the future of compensation legislation framed on 
the existing models. 


One of the most powerful and telling arguments used to secure 
the enactment of compensation legislation was the argument that it would 
do away with the evils and ill-feeling generated by the legal bickering 
incident to settlements under the old employers’ liability system. At first 
the practice under compensation legislation showed a most commendable 
improvement, eliminating or circumscribing the activities of the ambu- 
lance-chasing lawyers. Recent practice shows, however, that the 
ambulance-chasing lawyer is again in the field. Aided by the fee-chasing 
doctor, he is in danger of becoming a worse pest than under the 
employers’ liability system. 

Accident boards and commissions are made up for the most part of 
men untrained in the traditions and practices of the legal profession. If 
hearings before these bodies are to be conducted by cheap lawyers in an 
atmosphere of tawdry legal profundity, the results are bound to be 
disastrous. The foolish, time-consuming questions asked by self-seeking 
lawyers of equally self-seeking physicians invariably arouse the ire of the 
layman, untrained and unaccustomed to the intricacies of legal quibbling 
and the dignity of the “law’s delays.” As a consequence, an extremely 
irritated board may be exasperated into doing grave injustice to one or 
both parties in a case. 

The only cure for this serious condition which threatens to break 
down the effectiveness of compensation legislation is to socialize our 
workmen’s compensation laws. By that I mean the absolute exclusion 
of casualty insurance companies from the writing of risks under the 
workmen’s compensation laws. The making of private profits out of the 
misfortunes of the workers is intolerable. It was a costly and inexcusable 
blunder to have allowed the casualty companies to make use of the 
compensation laws for the purpose of exploiting the injured workmen for 
profit. The way to remedy this blunder is to remedy it. All! stock 
insurance companies should be excluded at the earliest possible moment 
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from writing workmen’s compensation insurance. All incentive for 
meddling in the administration of workmen’s compensation laws should 
be taken away from insurance companies. 

The next logical step after the revamping and extension of our 
workmen’s compensation laws would be the enactment of invalidity and 
old age insurance legislation. If a practical way can be found, I should 
favor contributory insurance to cover these hazards. However, I regard 
the payment by the worker in whole or in part, for insurance against in- 
validity and old age as a mere detail. It makes little difference in the 
results whether the workers pay or the state pays, as is demonstrated by 
the operation of the British non-contributory Old Age Pension Act. 
Administration is greatly simplified and rendered cheaper if insurance 
premiums are assessed on the different industries or the community as 
a whole. 

For some time past attention has been centered upon health insur- 
ance almost to the exclusion of all other forms of social or pseudo-social 
insurance. In fact, the term social insurance has been perverted in the 
minds of many to mean merely health insurance. As was to be expected, 
some of the most powerful insurance companies have professed a profound 
friendliness for the general principle of health insurance at the same time 
that they have strenuously fought any practical program for the estab- 
lishment of a health insurance system. 

Many curious arguments have been urged against health insurance. 
It is stated, on the one hand, that illness is relatively negligible in this 
country and, on the other hand, that it is so widespread that any insur- 
ance scheme would necessarily break down because of the enormous 
expense involved. On the third hand, it is stated that we know nothing 
about how much illness there is in this country—whether there be much 
or little. It is also argued that illness has none of the disastrous conse- 
quences in this country which obtain in the poorer and more populous 
European countries. It is asserted that the working people have incomes 
suficient to enable them to hire physicians to care for themselves and 
their families; that a job always awaits the worker upon his recovery 
from illness. The experience of social workers certainly does not con- 
firm these allegations. Illness is all too frequent in this country and is 
fraught with most seriousness consequences. Until after the outbreak 
of the great war unemployment had been the greatest curse of the 
workers of the country. Even today in the face of what is commonly 


denominated by employers as a terrific dearth of labor, men are still being- 


scrapped at the age of 40, while in European countries men continue in 
active employment well beyond the age of 60. Even if it is now true 
that workers who do not have too many white hairs may readily find 
employment, that has nothing to do with the question of providing ade- 
quate medical, surgical, and hospitab treatment for the worker when he 
is ill and the payment of money benefits in order to sustain his family in 
something akin to decency during the period of his illness. 
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It is alleged that voluntary methods are providing adequately {o; 
working people. It is asserted confidently that nothing is known about 
the extent and the adequacy of voluntary benefit funds of trade unions. 
establishments, and mutual associations. It is a sufficient answer to this 
allegation to call attention to the 23rd Annual Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor, in which are given the results of a yer 
complete study of these voluntary sickness benefit funds. At the present 
time the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics is engaged in making 
another study of trade union and establishment funds. The conditions 
as shown in the 23rd Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics have not materially changed. None of the trade union sick 
benefit funds provides for medical, surgical, and hospital treatment. Only 
a very few provide sanatoria and homes for the aged and disabled. || 
the voluntary agencies combined make quite inadequate provision for 
only a small minority of workers and they the least needy of them all. 

Under the voluntary system, if it be lawful to call such chaos a 
system, the people who are in most need of sickness and other insurance 
do not get it at all and only those who are best situated economically are 
able to purchase insurance. 

If I believed that social health insurance was merely a system for 
dealing out doles in relief to the families and dependents of sick work- 
men, I would have very little enthusiasm for it. It is because | know 
that health insurance will call attention to the costliness of illness that | 
am in favor of universal compulsory health insurance. It took compulsory 
workmen’s accident compensation to bring home to the employers the 
fact that every accident costs money whether it is compensated for or 
not. We have already realized in part at least that accidents are terribl) 
expensive; that the expensiveness of accidents did not begin with the 
enactment of compensation laws, but that some one must inevitably pay 
the piper. Before compulsory accident compensation laws were enacted 
the burden fell upon the workers almost entirely because the workers 
were least able to bear the burden and were, therefore, unable to esc: ape 
bearing it. What is true of disabilities from accidents is true of d 
abilities from illness. Health insurance legislation can neither increas 
nor decrease the burdens due to illness, except as such legislation aie 
or decreases the amount of lost time due to illness. One effect of coar 
pulsory health insurance will be to remind employers very forcibly t! 
sickness is uneconomical, wasteful; that sickness costs real money to ¢! 
employer and the public; and that much existing illness is either pre- 
ventable or curable. 

A favorite argument against all social insurance is that it 's 
socialism. This strikes me as being the most telling argument for 
socialism that could be uttered. Instead of condemning social insurance, 
. ° * 4 @ * 4: “tt 
it highly commends socialism. I do not happen to be a socialist, but if 
is socialism to provide adequate protection to the lives, health, and wel> 
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being of our working population, then let us have some more of the 
same. 

Another stock objection to social insurance is the incompetence of 
public officials which leads to extravagance in administration. There is 
unfortunately much truth in this allegation. However, no trustworthy 
data as to the cost of state insurance as compared with private insurance 
have ever been worked out. From such data as exist, however, it appears 
that the premium rates under true social insurance could be increased 50 
per cent. because of incompetence and extravagance in administration and 
yet leave a margin in favor of social insurance as compared with private, 
competitive, profiteering insurance. If the public are unwilling to trust 
themselves to conduct insurance economically, efficiently and honestly, 
they can still secure the benefits of social insurance by establishing mutual 
associations for the administration of the funds. A genuine mutual 
association has practically all the advantages of state conducted insurance 
mentioned above and it is free to conduct its affairs so as to secure the 
greatest efficiency. 


PROGRESS TOWARD HEALTH INSURANCE 


John B. Andrews, Ph. D., Secretary, American Association for Labor 
Legislation, New York 


Progress toward workmen’s health insurance has probably aroused 
more earnest discussion in a greater number of interested groups than 
has any other single campaign in the whole field of social legislation. 
Following as a logical next step the enactment within seven years of 
workmen’s compensation laws in four-fifths of the American states and 
territories—and with America stigmatized as the only important indus- 
trial nation of the world without compulsory health insurance,—it is 
natural that definite proposals for publicly insuring against the wage- 
earners’ sickness should have excited exceptional comment. Undoubt- 
edly, too, the method by which the legislation was presented had some- 
thing to do with the spirited discussion of its merits—an educational 
effect of justly reputed value in our political democracy. 

The definite health insurance program was formulated by a special 
national committee whose members had been most active in consistently 
working for adequate standards in workmen’s compensation laws. With 
a preliminary conference in Boston in December, 1912, at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation, this com- 
mittee organized the First National Conference on Social. Insurance, 
held in Chicago in June, 1913. One year later “tentative standards” 
were widely distributed for criticism and suggestions and as a result of 
Numerous meetings and much correspondence with representatives of 
labor, employers, and physicians, the first tentative draft of an act for 
health insurance was published in November, 1915. Second and third 
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revised editions with explanatory notes have resulted in a prelimin: 
distribution of more than 25,000 copies while reprints in Teiléssions] 
and trade journals and in pamphlets represent an additional circulat; 
of at least double that number. Every effort has been made to stimulate 
helpful discussion, both sympathetic and hostile. Although still in tenta. 
tive form probably no piece of social legislation in this country has had 
more careful preliminary consideration. The educational results have 
amply justified both the method and the effort. 


Principles of the Standard Bill 


In brief, the standard health insurance program is the result of a 
growing conviction that sickness is one of the principal causes of poverty, 
that sickness is an insurable risk, that existing agencies for meeting the 
problem are inadequate and place upon those who do insure against 
sickness an unjust and unnecessarily high burden and this without fully 
utilizing the preventive value of mutually administered workmen’s in- 
surance. Provision is made for the universal application of health 
insurance to all workers earning less than a specified amount by requir- 
ing that while at work a few cents per week, based upon and deducted 
from earnings, shall be placed in a fund, under state supervision, to 
which the employer contributes a like amount and the state one-half as 
much. ‘The system is non-contributory for workers receiving less than 
a specified minimum wage. When incapacitated by illness or by acc- 
dent not covered by workmen’s compensation, the workman would be 
entitled to receive at the expense of the fund adequate medical, surgical 
and nursing care and two-thirds of wages until able to resume work, 
but not for more than twenty-six weeks’ incapacity in any one year. For 
fatal cases a funeral allowance of $100 is provided, and for women 
workers and for the wives of insured men provision is made for mater- 
nity care. Administration of this insurance recognizes trade union 
funds, establishment funds and fraternals as approved societies but 
encourages the formation of mutual local or trade funds to be jointly 
conducted at actual cost. No provision is made for recognizing profit- 
making or commercial insurance companies. 


Endorsed by Official Commissions 


Bills based upon this standard measure were introduced in three 
legislatures in 1916 and in a dozen states in 1917. Meanwhile official 
social insurance commissions in California and Massachusetts were in- 
vestigating and early in 1917 the California commission announced 
that, in a survey of the social insurance field, it had reached the unani- 
mous conclusion to center all efforts upon health insurance as the logical 
and most practical next step following workmeri’s compensation. he 


1See address by Professor Irving Fisher, ““The Need for Health Insurance,” Amerie" 
Labor Legislation Review, March, 1917, pp. 9-23. 
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commission concisely stated unanimous agreement in the following sen- 
tence: 
In order to meet the problems of destitution due to sickness, and in order 
make health insurance a valuable adjunct to the broad movement for the conser- 
ation of public health, any legislation on this subject should, in the opinion 
f the commission, provide (a) for a compulsory system for the conducting 
f the insurance by non-profit making insurance carriers;.(b) for a thoroughly 
adequate provision for the care and treatment of the sick, and (c) for contri- 
butions from the insured, from industry and from the state, 

The Massachusetts commissioners attempted by means of sub- 
committees to deal with the whole field of social insurance during the 
brief half-year between legislative sessions and naturally arrived at con- 
clusions not entirely acceptable to all of the members of the commis- 
sion. In endorsing the principle of health insurance, however, the com- 
mission was unanimous. A majority of the members were furthermore 
in accord with the main provisions of the health insurance bill intro- 
duced this session in the Massachusetts legislature, and believed that the 
system, to be effective, must be compulsory and that the cost should be 
distributed among employer, employee, and the state. The major 
report, submitted by the sub-committee on health insurance, was signed 
by four commissioners, including the chairman of the commission. 
Briefly, the report in its recommendations agrees in most particulars 
with the conclusions -reached independently on the opposite coast by 
the California commission. The Massachusetts report recommends 
compulsory, contributory workmen’s health insurance legislation, with 
private stock companies operating for profit excluded from the field. 
“The plan of insurance,” states this report, “most likely in our opinion 
to prove successful is one in which the carriers are mutual associations 
managed by employers and employees, equally.” Thus the Massachusetts 
report agrees in this particular also with the legislative proposal of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Executive encouragement to’ the health insurance movement was 
not lacking. Governor Hiram W. Johnson, in commending the work 
of the California commission, said in his message to the legislature: 
“I believe in health insurance, and that ultimately it will be established 
in our nation, and this within a brief period.” Governor Samuel W. 
McCall in his inaugural address urged the Massachusetts legislature to 
enact compulsory health insurance, saying: “I am strongly of the opinion 
that there is no form of social insurance that is more humane, sounder 
in principle, and that would confer a greater benefit upon large groups 


of our population and upon the commonwealth as a whole than health 
insurance.” 


Eight States Making Investigations 


In California it was believed that a peculiar constitutional restric- 
tion in that state might endanger the safety of compulsory, contributory 
health insurance, and the legislature therefore promptly passed through 
both houses for the ratification of the people a constitutional amendment 
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declaring it to be “the policy of the State of California to make specia| 
provision for the health and welfare of those classes of persons, and 
their dependents, whose incomes, in the determination of the legislature. 
are not sufficient to meet the hazards of sickness. The legislature ma, 
establish a health insurance system, applicable to any or all such persons, 
and for the financial support of such system may provide for contribu- 
tidns, either voluntary or compulsory, from such persons, from em- 
ployers, and from the state by appropriations.” 

In order to continue the work of education and legislation in Cali- 
fornia there was appropriated for the expense of the commission an 
additional sum of $22,500. In Massachusetts where the momentary 
confusion which accompanied our nation’s entrance into the war gave a 
temporary set-back to all social legislation there was later provided 
a special recess commission, this time to concentrate on health 
insurance, with the usual arrangement as to necessary expenses. I[n 
Illinois and Pennsylvania health insurance commission bills were en- 
acted with expense appropriations of $20,000 and $5,000, respectively. 
Ohio created a commission to study both health insurance and old age 
pensions and voted $25,000 for the purpose. Wisconsin, moved by a 
growing sentiment for health insurance legislation, authorized official 
study of social insurance and appropriated $5,000. Connecticut em- 
bodied health insurance in an omnibus commission study bill, and the 
New Jersey commission to inquire into old age dependency and insur- 
ance reached the conclusion that any comprehensive plan for old age 
relief should be preceded by universal workmen’s health insurance. 
Thus in no less than eight states official investigation of health insurance 
is under way. 

This rather remarkable progress toward health insurance was no 
doubt stimulated to a degree by various official reports. Following a two 
years’ survey of occupational diseases under the general direction of 
Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, the Ohio State Board of Health declared that 
“Underlying the high sickness and death rate prevalent among wage- 
earners is the industrial factor,” that inadequate legislation and inefficient 
inspection are due to lack of interested co-operation from employer and 
employee, and that “until some direct incentive to improve factory sani- 
tation is offered little real progress can be hoped for. The cash value set 
upon health by health insurance promises the needed stimulus.” In 
harmony with this conclusion was a special bulletin on health insurance 
issued by the United States Public Health Service, in which a compul- 
sory, contributory system mutually managed and without opportunity 
for profit-making was strongly recommended. Similar to this in effect 
was the conclusion of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. Finally the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
in a brilliant paper before the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, of which he is the distinguished 
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secretary, is strongly on record as favoring “health insurance—universal, 
compulsory, state health insurance—true social insurance.’ 


A Rapidly Increasing Public Demand 


Scarcely less important than the official steps noted above have been 
the many endorsements of health insurance by private organizations. 
Closely following the tentative standards drawn up by the Association 
for Labor Legislation have come vigorous expressions of approval from 
numerous labor, civic and medical societies and from forward-looking 
employers. 

In addition to local trade unions and city central organizations 
throughout the country more than a dozen of the most influential state 
federations of labor and national and international trade unions have 
adopted resolutions favoring the principle of health insurance and have 
left no doubt as to their stand in reference to commercial insurance 
participation. Opposition to such profiteering is thus pointedly ex- 


pressed in the resolution adopted last November by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 


Resotvep, That the American Federation of Labor in Thirty-sixth Annual 
Convention assembled, declares against private insurance, or insurance for pro- 
fit, as it may apply to industrial, social or health insurance. 


Among a large number of outstanding leaders in the American labor 
movement who are on record in favor of health insurance are John 
Mitchell and James M. Lynch, who are now members of the New York 
Industrial Commission; James Duncan, the president of the Granite 
Cutters’ International Union and First Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor; and William Green, Eighth Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor and Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, the largest trade union in America.* The National 
Women’s Trade Union League at its convention in June, 1917, went 
strongly on record for health insurance, including maternity care, for 
the millions of women workers.‘ 

Organizations of employers have been less ready to go publicly on 
record for a system of health insurance which is bound to cost them a 
considerable initial outlay no matter what returns they later receive 
through the increased efficiency and contentment of a healthy working 
force. But even here, as in the case of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, desire has been expressed to have the subject studied, and the 


*Royal Meeker, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No, 210, pp, 387-251. 
ia address by Mr. Green, American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1917, pp. 
“VO 
‘In harmony with this sentiment is the following conclusion: “A governmental sys- 
tem of sickness insurance is preferable because: More democratic; the benefits would be 
regarded as rights, not charity. Compulsory features, obnoxious under private insur- 


ance, would be no longer objectionable. . . . European experience has proved the 
superiority of government systems to private insurance.”’—Final Report, U. S. Commis- 
ston on Industrial Relations; signed, among others, by John B. Lennon, Treasurer, Amer- 


can Federation of Labor; James O’Connell, Second Vice-President, American Federa- 
ton of Labor; Austin B. Garretson, President, Order of Railroad Conductors. 
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best informed employers have not hesitated to say that they regard the 
coming of health insurance as inevitable. Ferdinand C. Schwedtman 
who, as chairman of an important committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers made a study of European experience with socia! 
insurance, in a preliminary report in 1914 said: “I give it as my opinion 
that sickness insurance of some kind, with compulsory contributions on 
the part of the employers, will be enacted into law by many states of the 
Union within the next five years, and that now is the time to go into 
this subject thoroughly.” The National Association of Manufacturers 
committee, now under different leadership, has not been able to reac! 
and maintain this open-minded attitude. By way of comparison it js 
interesting to note the following conclusion reached in 1916 by the 
committee on public relations of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation : 
: The benefits of health insurance can only be made wide-spread by making 
insurance compulsory. Compulsory insurance can be best introduced by | 
employer making a substantial contribution toward the cost of insurance, con- 
sidering such contribution as a part of the wage payment and an element in the 
cost of production. 

Just as the compensation of the machine which has outworn its usefulness is 
chargeable to the productive process, so it is now considered that the cost of 
dustrial accidents to employees is properly borne by the industry. A somew! 
similar philosophy underlies the demand for health insurance legislation now 
being concurrently urged in several states of the Union. 

middle course theory reconciles this recent tendency as not out of 

cord with the ideals of individualism. It recognizes accidents, sickness, and deat! 

as capital hazards confronting each individual. Adequate provision for them by th: 

individual is frequently impossible, even with great sacrifice and foresight. ; 

Yet, by cooperative action, the cost of such capital hazards may be shared 

borne with slight difficulty. This assists rather than interferes with the maximun 

individual progress. 
Moreover, the American Chamber of Commerce in Berlin which has 
had an opportunity to see health insurance in operation under government 


auspices declares that, 


Compulsory workmen’s insurance has raised the working classes in Germany 
in respect to health, economy, and standing in the community, and it is clear that 
with their aid only, Germany has maintained her position in the markets of the 
world. And furthermore, hundreds of. thousands, now fighting on the field 
battle for the fatherland, may trace their health and capacity to the timely 
proper treatment received with the aid of sickness insurance. 


Medical Profession Deeply Interested 


The medical profession which is always profoundly affected by any 
thorough-going system of health insurance has perhaps taken a more 
active part in the movement in America than has either of the other tw 
directly affected groups already mentioned. This alertness is perhaps 
due in large part to the manner in which the legislation was presented. 
Mindful of British experience where the physicians threatened to 
strike against the Lloyd George act (fearing lest their incomes be r 
duced but learning later in actual practice under the law that their 
incomes were measurably increased) the original drafters of healt i- 
surance bills in this country left the medical sections in merest outline 
and urged the doctors to suggest provisions acceptable to the medical 
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profession. The American Medical Association immediately accepted 
the invitation in good spirit and appointed a committee of which Dr. 
Alexander Lambert is chairman and Dr. I. M. Rubinow executive sec- 
retary to investigate and report. Several valuable pamphlets have 
already appeared as a result of this expert committee’s work, and at 
the annual convention of the American Medical Association in June, 
1917, the House of Delegates adopted a resolution encouraging further 
work on the subject and instructing its Council on Health and Public 
Instruction to cooperate when possible “in the molding of these laws 
that the health of the community may be properly safeguarded and the 
interests of the medical profession protected.” The resolution also out- 
lined four legislative demands, the greater part of which are specifically 
met in the standard bill.® 

Such sincere opposition as has come from physicians, and there is 
not a little of it, can be traced in very many instances to dissatisfaction 
with medical arrangements under workmen’s compensation laws which 
in most states were enacted without the aid or special knowledge of the 
medical profession. ‘There is, fortunately, ample evidence that medical 
men will not be caught napping when health insurance is enacted, and 
no less a leader than Surgeon General Rupert Blue in his address as 
president to the American Medical Association has declared: “Health 
insurance is the next great step in social legislation.” 


Selfish Opposition by Private Insurance Companies 


Although the exclusion of the commercial insurance element from 
profiteering in social health insurance follows the tested experience of 
other countries, and is in line with an unmistakable American tendency 
as a result of practical experience here with workmen’s compensation 
legislation, every effort to exclude such profiteering in these misfortunes 
of the wage-earners is met with vigorous and characteristically selfish 
opposition. It is not too much to say that nine-tenths of the opposition 
to social health insurance comes directly from men who are in 
the employ of private insurance companies. Anyone familiar with the 
private insurance propaganda of vilification against the public method of 
conducting workmen’s compensation will, of course, not be misled by 
similar efforts to confuse the public regarding health insurance. 


War Conditions Emphasize Need 


Despite efforts of an interested. opposition to throw sand in 
legislators’ eyes there is no doubt about the growing conviction of the 
public that private insurance has proven itself woefully inadequate to 
meet the sickness problem and as a commercial venture places an un- 


ee insist that such legislation shall provide for freedom of choice of physi- 
cian by the insured; payment of the physician in proportion to the amount of work done; 
the separation of the functions of medical official supervision from the function of dail 
care of the sick, amd adequate representation of the medical profession on the appropri- 
ate administrative ™ 
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necessarily heavy burden upon those least able to bear it. This con. 
viction was already beginning to crystallize into legislation in time of 
peace. In time of war the needs of our industrial army, which con. 
stitutes our first line of defense, very greatly accentuate the urgency of 
a comprehensive program for the conservation of our human resources, 
As men are taken by war from shop and factory, those remaining must 
be kept fit to meet the increased demand for output. And as women 
enter industry in rapidly increasing numbers, the need becomes even more 
pressing for the protection afforded by universal health insurance, includ- 
ing maternity care. 

Existing protective standards for labor must be upheld in the in- 
terest of national effectiveness. But in addition to that we must make 
provisions for increasing still further the nation’s productive power and 
the wellbeing of its workers. Healthy wage-earners are the foundation 
of national strength both in peace and war. 

Unfamiliar work and intense effort due to industrial shifting re- 
quired by war will increase the toll of sickness among wage-earners, 
particularly women, as it has in Europe. Workmen’s compensation 
provides the stimulus for prevention of accidents. Under universal 
health insurance there would be similar efforts to prevent sickness. It 
is in the public interest to provide the machinery by which preventive 
measures against disease will be stimulated and adequate medical at 
tention and cash benefits provided to tide the workers over sickness 
periods without distress and destitution. Health insurance is social 
justice. The responsibility for sickness is shared by industry, the 
worker, and the state, and all three will share in the benefits of public 


health. 


COMPULSORY SOCIAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


A.E. Forrest, President, Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 
Chicago 


Enactment of state laws compelling individuals to pay a percentage 
of their wages into community insurance funds of carriers is a new idea 
in America. All manual laborers and all other employed persons receiv- 
ing a monthly wage not exceeding $100.00 a month are to be obliged t 
become contributors. The scheme is called social health insurance. 

In our fraternal societies and labor unions we have had for many 
years insurance combined with social features; therefore, to avoid per- 
petration of fraud on an uninformed and non-inquiring public the woré 
compulsory should attach in all reference to social health insurance. _ 

In this argument I propose to point out: that no conditions existing 
among wage earners create a necessity for compulsory social health insur- 
ance; that the scheme outlined in bills presented in the legislatures of 4 
number of states this year is unscientific and conducive to added wage 
loss rather than the contrary; that it provides an easy method in politica! 
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exploitation of workingmen and a curb on the attained political power 
ot the wage earner. 


Demand, Origin, Unfair Cost Distribution 


Today it must be conceded that workingmen and women of America 
enjoy the highest pay of any wage earners in the world. Apparently 
organized labor is sufficiently well officered and well governed in its own 
interest to place it alongside capital as a national power. If among 
the thirty million or more wage earners of the United States there exist 
conditions calling for a reversal of our established social and economic 
systems, through the enactment of compulsory health laws, the revolu- 
tionary protagonists would appear from within, rather than without, the 
ranks of labor. Objection to social health insurance as an American 
institution is practically unanimous among labor leaders; Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, publicly pro- 
claims that no necessity exists for the introduction in this country of 
un-American methods, imposing compulsion and setting up bureaucratic 
control over the private life and action of individuals, and unqualifiedly 


denounces the effort to establish social health insurance in America. 


A few college professors, doctors and social workers, whose com- 
mendable vocations bring them into contact with individual cases of 
misery among wage earners, constituting themselves guardians, would 
impose on labor a compulsory, communistic system that is repugnant to 
American minds and destructive of American initiative and individuality. 

The relief of the impoverished sick of all classes is properly the 
responsibility of established state and municipal organizations supported 
by general taxation, instead of an enforced charge upon a selected class. 
Wherein should the measures taken for care of unfortunate workingmen 
differ from those provided for caring for that great army of helpless 
men and women who cannot be classed as wage earners, or reached by 


any such plan as is proposed, who fill our poorhouses and free institutions 
today ? 


Have we any assurance that new bureaus created by a new social 
code will do more than is done under present systems, except in the 
matter of doubling taxes? 


It is pointed out by eminent statisticians that the new social idea will 
entail an expenditure for operation and management expense approximat- 
ing a billion dollars yearly. Leaving out of consideration our necessary 
war contributions, we may well ask, as we contemplate our constantly 
amounting taxes for which we receive no appreciable improvement in 
quality or volume of public service, what is the taxpayer to receive in 
return for an additional 100 per cent of state tax which the new idea 
will impose? What will the workingman or the employer, both tax- 
payers, and also conscripted direct-contributors to the proposed social 
tund, receive in public service for a two-fold tax, that will not also be 
given to those who pay only the tax or pay nothing at all to the state? 
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Unequal taxation is a breeder of discontent which leads to improper 
justification of tax dodging and general dishonesty. 

It cannot be argued that payment for time lost through sickness by 
the members of any selected class of society is a proper charge on the state 
exchequer ; we might with equal propriety appropriate from general taxes 
a pension for superannuated insurance agents, as set aside 20 or any other 
per cent of the amount found necessary for expenditure, for instance, 
for the support of indigent boilermakers or other wage earners named 
in the proposed new social code as a class to be subsidized. Equality in 
taxation, equal rights for all, rank with liberty of action and freedom 
of the individual, as constituting the fundament of this republic. 


The Idea 


Without traversing in detail the bills filed in a number of states this 
year for the enactment of a social code patterned after that in effect in 
Germany, and pointing out from their various sections absurdities appar- 
ent to any student of insurance or social economy, we shall undertake 
consideration of the idea, the dream, rather than the means to be used in 
putting the interpretation thereof into effect. 

The idea is founded on a conception of existing conditions among 
American wage earners differing from that generally held by either labor 
or capital, which stand shoulder to shoulder today in opposition to enact- 
ment into law of theories, passed into words and published as facts. 

The entire movement in support of the idea rests on the supposition: 

That high sickness and death rates are prevalent among American wage 
earners; that an umnecessary wage loss is suffered; that more extended provision 
for medical care is necessary; that existing agencies cannot meet these needs; 
but that Compulsory Contributory Health Insurance —, medical and cash 
benefits is an appropriate method of securing the results desired. 

The falsity of the first named premise in this sweeping indictment 
of our social system is easily demonstrated through a comparison of United 
States government statistics with those of Germany or Austria; these 
statistics also show the impotency} as a corrective, of compulsory health 
insurance, after a quarter of a century’s trial. The United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations estimates an average of 9 days a year 
lost to each American workingman through sickness, and no other census 
places the average so high. The average sickness disability in Germany 
after health insurance laws had been in effect twenty-nine years was 9.19 
days for each insured member annually, and in Austria after twenty-five 
years of experiment 9.45. The United States Bureau of the Census 
gives us a mortality rate of 13.9 per thousand in the United States in 
1912, and of 13.5 in 1915. Im 1912 the death rate in Germany was 
15.6 per thousand and in Austria 20.5. These ratios indicate no un- 
usually unfavorable conditions existing among our wage earners % 
compared with those of the countries having in use the identical correc 
tive plan proposed for the United States. 

Mr. Magnus W. Alexander of Lynn, Massachusetts, a close student 
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of conditions existing among wage earners, at legislative hearings on 
social health insurance bills in New York state and Massachusetts, 
pointed out that statistics tend to show: 


any other countries which have no compulsory health laws are superior to health 
conditions in those countries where compulsory health insurance laws are most in 
evidence. 


Further, that authentic figures show that conditions among wage earners are 
practically on a par with health conditions among our population generally. 

The unsupported statement that the compulsory social system, with 
all its potentialities for harm to the people coming within its control, can 
be relied on as a corrective for such conditions of involuntary poverty 
and preventable sickness as exist among wage earners in this as in all 
countries of the globe becomes, on inquiry, simply a theory. 

In gathering statistics on sickness rates, details sufficient for a fair 
analysis are lacking. For instance, in taking a census of sickness among 
wage earners there are concluded as such the thousands of weak and unfit 
who never have steady employment; men handicapped through congenital 
or early acquired tendencies, who from the cradle to the grave bestride 
the fence between the poorhouse and the work field; men mentally defi- 
cient who yet must work a little that they may eat, creep into computation 
on sickness and mortality rates among workingmen, and distort averages. 
Nevertheless, all available statistics tend to show that employer and 
employee alike suffer a loss of practically equal duration, irrespective of 
question of ability to secure the services of medical men. 


Medical Treatment 


The physician holds the key to the situation in the compulsory scheme 
proposed. The entire idea falls, without his active co-operation. 

Can it be demonstrated that conditions among workingmen will be 
appreciably bettered through a more frequent resort to medicine?’ Con- 
stant exposure to contagion coupled with depleted resistance due to 
necessity of physical and mental activity demanded of the physician even 
when exhausted, though offset by psychologic deductions, impossible to 
the layman but natural to the well versed in pathology, does not seem to 
exempt medical practitioners as a class, from averaging well up with any 
ordinary class of wage earners in the number of days per year lost through 
sickness. This average is demonstrated in the experience of insurance 
companies generally. 

__ Here we find grounds for speculation as to a possible irreducible 
sickness minimum which we may expect to reach through medical aid. 
In any scheme of compulsory health insurance which calls for the enforced 
service of physicians we must remember that they must be given a 
monopoly; that monopolies usually exercise their inherent power of 
improving their opportunities even at the expense of that which they 
serve. No more than in any business undertaking, is the function of a 
diagnostician or prescription writer altogether altruistic. The commer- 
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cial element so repugnant to social insurance advocates creeps in here. 
the making of money must enter largely into all propositions of service. 
In any attempt at a saving in wage loss the cost of medical service must 
be taken into account; in fact, medical service cost represents the |ion’s 
share of the half billion dollars in excess of present wage loss which 
industry is to be compelled to contribute yearly. 

The magnitude of expense for medical service may be glimpsed 
through the estimate of the medical equipment called for by the proposed 
social system. For instance, as computed by the committee on insurance 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York 
state would require four hundred hospitals, four thousand public doctors, 
thirteen hundred and thirty-three surgeons, eight hundred public diay- 
nosticians, approximately twenty-five thousand special appointees as 
assistants, attendants, nurses, etc., making an addition to present state 
employees of nearly thirty-five thousand appointees. In any health insur- 
ance plan calling for the conscription of the medical force into a body 
under contract there is small prospect of improvement in the profession, 
or at least in that large proportion which would have to accept a per diem 
or per capita employment. ‘The high class physician or surgeon cannot 
afford to give up either a remunerative practice or the time he must 
devote to study or research work to remain high class, and nothing short 
of the work of the best of physicians can be expected to bring about a 
change for the better in reduction of wage loss through sickness. 


Psychology, most doctors will admit, ranks with pathology as a 


curative agency. The Christian Scientist, whose freedom of thought and 
action would be denied under a compulsory health law, affords us, in a 
splendid showing of health, a lesson in applied psychology which we 
cannot disregard in looking about for measures in aid of that portion of 
the human race needing it. Clean minds insisting on clean habits are big 
factors in disease prevention and health preservation. ‘The influence of 
the mediocre family doctor, who usually knows the tendencies of each 
family member, demonstrates in most cases of sickness a better curative 
agency than can be found even in medical skill properly applied by the 
stranger, who by law is to be forced on the family as its physician, and 
we should count well the cost, in terms of health, before we attempt to 
break down established relationships between the family and its medical 
advisor. The influence of mind over mind and the effect of mind on 
matter must always be reckoned with in working out the problems of life. 

There exists no proof, either that wage earners do not have sufficient 
medical attention, or that a greater amount of medical care would work 
an improvement in the condition of working men and women to the 
extent of shortening even by a day the time lost by them throug! 
sickness. 

Through experience,~as opposed to theory, we are learning that 
the medical attention which co-ordinates with workmen’s compensation 
tends rather to prolong rather than to shorten the period for which claim 
for indemnity for disability is made. This is but a duplication 
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America of the experience of existing compulsory health insurance under- 
takings abroad. 2 


Existing Agencies 


There is possibly some ground for claim that existing relief agencies 
do not fully meet the demands made on them, but we have no assurance 
of any betterment through such replacement as is suggested by those who 
are urging the compulsory measure. 

The status of the American workingman will be greatly altered 
through acceptance as an insurance measure of the German social insur- 
ance plan, the aim of which is to replace charity, but which develops also 
a marked adaptability for use in the matter of discipline, coercion and 
espionage. 

The workingman will have to abandon lodge, union, fraternal 
society and insurance company and depend for insurance protection on 
community contributions politically handled. His insurance then is at 
best but a temporary makeshift, as, when he loses employment the class 
of social insurance proposed, making no provision for unemployment, 
must necessarily cease, and in the event of prolonged sickness he must 
look for relief to organized society, meaning charity, or such existing 
relief agencies as are alleged to be incompetent. 

We have in most states state boards of health, state hospital com- 
missions, state industrial commissions and other political bodies drawing 
heavily on the purse of the taxpayer. In all municipalities health depart- 
ments and other public service commissions equally expensive are in opera- 
tion, all clamoring for a larger place in the state or city budget that they 
may become more useful. If they are inefficient, and it must be admitted 
they are, a modicum of the zeal displayed in the effort to install in the 
United States a system of duplicating in many respects present corrective 
organizations, diverted to effort in prodding up these organizations to at 
least a 50 per cent efficiency would be of real benefit to the body politic. 

The demands on existing relief agencies, of which there are many 
in addition to those enumerated, will be greatly enlarged through the 
necessity of caring for the great army of non-employed men and women 
which will be created by any law similar to that advocated by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. The exactions of such a 
plan to be fair to the average workingman or his employer must through 
necessary elimination of the unfit, the underaverage, either mentally or 
physically, cause the creation of a vast army of impoverished, unem- 
ployed men who must be aided by state or municipality. We have a 
considerable army of voluntary hobos today, and our treatment of that 
class of society is a sad commentary on American politics. In four days 
during the harvest season of 1916, when wages were $5.00 to $7.00 a 
day, one large city in Nebraska drove from its corporate limits over 
tour hundred of these human derelicts—to be a burden on the adjoining 
county. This vast army will increase many hundredfold when selection 
through medical examination becomes universal instead of sporadic as 
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at present—infected spots, now confined to areas in which competition 
is brisk among industries, are extending with the constantly increasing cost 
of workmen’s compensation. 

Existing agencies would better be encouraged, stimulated, health 
officers aided rather than replaced by a new force of which we know 


nothing favorable, and the usefulness of which can at best be only a 
matter of guess. 


Politics 


One of the serious features of any scheme for compulsory health 
insurance rests in conferring on the party in power an immense aid in 
the matter of perpetuation. From a purely political viewpoint there is 
food for much speculation in the situation attempted to be created throuch 
the recent futile effort at pushing through the compulsory health scheme 
in various state legislatures. 

The appointment of investigating commissions in several states, with 
liberal appropriation from state funds, follows as a corollary close on the 
heels of this, as on any cry of pseudo-reformers who, seeing diphtheria 
in Bleecker street, demand that the whole state of New York be imme- 
diately quarantined. We must complacently witness this disposition of 
legislators to endow investigations and then cheerfully pass the hat for 
funds with which to aid bankrupt health departments in treating children 
prostrated in infantile paralysis and other serious epidemics. 

There is in any national or state controlled enterprise some ree = 
recognizable elements from which may be assembled political machi: 
Nothing thus far, however, approximates in point of possible politica 
advantage to the party in power the proposed compulsory health law as 
a certain provider, sans cost to the politician, of all the elements necessary 
for vote control. In substantiation of this statement let us review sections 
61 and 63 of the bill introduced this year in this commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

The social insurance commission, which the state governor must 
appoint, will naturally establish its first fund or carrier association by 
calling together the political forces of each of the six hundred or more 
districts into which the state must be divided. To illustrate, even 
county, township, city and village becomes an employer under the law, 
and all employees who are manual laborers and all other employees earn- 
ing less than $100.00 a month come under the law. Allegheny count 
with Pittsburgh, Philadelphia county with Philadelphia, each has 4 
total number of political employees, that is county, township and cit) 
employees, of approximately 50,000. Therefore, in each of these counties 
a number of funds will be established, officered, administered and served 
by politicians, and at the outset all of the members would be politi 
Each fund of 5,000 members would represent approximately $! 120, ” 
for the political board of directors to administer each year, and the entirt 
fund would come out of the taxpayers’ pockets. ‘There is, therefore, a 
reasonable possibility that in each district the first carrier established 
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would be of political control, and dividing the state either on a basis of 
5,000 wage earner units or square mile area units there would be estab- 
lished 600 carrier associations or funds, wholly politically administered, 
and employing not less than 9,000 full time employees, and in addition 
have afhliated, as provided under sections 70 and 72, an additional 30,000 
directors and committeemen. 

Section 63 leaves entirely to the discretion of the commission, which 
is a political body, the right to deny organization of other funds on the 
ground, which may be assumed, that the establishment of new funds 
would impair the probable solvency of existing funds. The ingeniousness 
of this provision is on a parity with that of the German elective privilege, 
which measures strength of votes by the amount of taxes paid, and con- 
stitutes the vote of the man who pays $1,000 in taxes an offset to 1,000 
men who pay $1.00 each. 

Both of these schemes present wonderful possibilities for the profes- 
sional politician. ‘The workingman not employed by the state, whose 
employment depends, especially during hard times, on the favor of an 
employer, who may in turn be harassed by the powerful commission 
appointed by the governor, is apt to become pliant politically and form a 
cog in the great political wheel in which lies the power to uproot organ- 
ized labor and replace with political appointees voluntarily chosen leaders, 
to whose zeal in labor’s interest is due its present envied-of-all-nations 
position. 


Cash Benefits 


In the social insurance funds or carriers proposed we have in pros- 
pect a duplication of the thousands of “pass the hat” insurance societies, 
the tombstones of which stand out like telegraph poles back through 
decades, monuments to mismanagement, graft, disregard of the law of 
averages and lack of application to a serious undertaking, of such mathe- 
matical calculations as the science of insurance underwriting demands. 

No permanent relief from distressing conditions can be obtained 
through the giving of cash benefits for temporary disabilities arising 
during period of employment only and not while temporarily out of 
work. This means only the transference of money from the healthy 
wage earner, who wills to be healthy and work, into the pockets of that 
irreducible number of the hobo-minded who will not work, who find 
encouragement for self-indulgence and hypochondria in a prospect of 
pay without work. The inevitable result will be dissatisfaction on the 
part of the healthy, and the employer; followed by critical medical 
examination and selection; the discarded workmen without employment, 
without fraternal affiliation or insurance will certainly become a serious 
problem to society. 

In any serious attempt to better conditions among wage earners we 
should not simply attempt palliation, but begin at the source of the 
trouble. Several years ago Canada appreciated that the week-end 
envelope seldom reached the home intact and made the purchase of 
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alcohol impossible between 5 p. m. Saturday and Monday morning. 
Insurance companies observe that short duration claim for lost time date 
most frequently from Sunday. As an important factor in lowering stand- 
. ards of manhood we must consider that class of human nearest the brute. 
poverty and disease stricken, but carelessly prolific, spreading contami- 
nated spawn so generously that advocates of birth control have wisely 
arisen in protest. Unavoidable occupational disease, like accident, is a 
proper charge against the causative industry and belongs in workmen’s 
compensation calculations. 

Apparently to improper housing may be attributed in large measure 
much of the serious sickness among wage earners. Every large city has 
its “slums.’”’ Houses aged and decrepit, vermin infested, unsanitary, 
filthy—from which have been carried victims of tuberculosis, infection 
and contagion and which have never known disinfection, are reoccupied 
before the late tenant is cold. Here lies a burning issue for the crusader. 
The razing of all such fever breeders would be a greater boon to work- 
ingmen than all the cash benefits that the proposed social insurance system 
provides. ‘These private pest houses are usually found to be the property 
of some influential citizen, wealthy estate, endowed foundation or philan- 
thropic agency, wielding sufficient shameful political pull to preserve 
them from judicial condemnation. Many of the owners of such places 
today succeed in hiding their criminality in a hue and cry anent the 
awfulness of the very conditions that their pitiful revenue producers are 
creating. 

Let us remove cause rather than debase that we may cure, abandon 
what in many respects takes on the appearance of exploitation, leave to 
individuals that freedom of initiative and action which constitutes the 
fundament of republics, and rejoice that the United States can stil! be 
called “the land of the free” as it is “the home of the brave.” 


SICKNESS, DEPENDENCY AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 
Eugene T. Lies, Superintendent, United Charities, Chicago. 


The United States Public Health Service tells us that about three 
million persons in this country are sick at any one time, that each of our 
30,000,000 wage-earners loses on an average about nine days’ work from 
illness yearly, and that therefore the wage loss is about $500,000,000 
annually. ‘Their doctor and medicine bills amount to $180,000,000 
more. 

The leading charity organization societies of the United States 
have since 1878 reported that sickness as a major cause has accounted for 
from 15 per cent to 37 per cent of the dependency they were called upon 
to treat. In New York City’a few years ago, Dr. Edward T. Devine 
estimated that in 75 per cent of 5,000 families known to the Charity 
Organization Society, sickness was a partial cause of dependency. 
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The report of the United States Immigration Commission of 1909 
says that in the several thousand dependent families investigated by it, 
38.3 per cent showed illness to be the apparent cause. 

A health census of the whole population of Milwaukee taken in 
November, 1916, showed that 40,000 persons were sick on the day of the 
count; that 13,600 or 34 per cent of these were wage-earners; and that 
this number of wage-earners represented 2 2.7 per cent of the total number 
of this class in the city. At an average of $600 in earnings per year this 
means that the workers suffer a daily loss of wages through sickness of 
$10,000; and if the daily rate of illness runs the same through the year 
the wage loss is $3,000,000. ‘The findings show further that the poor 
are three times as frequently afflicted with serious illness as the well- 
to-do. Less than 40 per cent of the cases recorded actually reported a 
physician’s attendance. 

A health survey made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in Rochester, New York, in September, 1915, showed that 2% per cent 
of the working population canvassed were sick and unable to work at the 
time of the survey. The wage loss of men for a year, on this basis, was 
found to be $1,288,000. Thirty-nine per cent of those found sick had 
no physician in attendance. 

A similar survey in Boston, Massachusetts, made in July, 1916, 
showed 5,880 male wage-earners sick and the wage loss per year, 
$3,528,000. Twenty-seven and one-tenth per cent of the sick had no 
medical attendance. 

From the report of the Survey on Public Health in Springfield, 
Illinois, made in 1914, we find that “Serious life and health wastage is 
constantly going on” in that city. “In six years (1908-1913) 1,218 
residents died from the more common communicable diseases and several 
thousand were made ill. At least a fourth of the deaths from all causes 
may be laid to these preventable diseases,” the greatest single agent in 
this devastation being tuberculosis, responsible for 490 deaths. The death 
rates are shown to be generally highest in the wards east of Tenth Street. 
It is in these wards that the poor live and the sections, therefore, “which 
have called for the largest amount of poor relief.” The death rate in the 
poor wards was twice that of the other wards. 

In every large city the same thing is true, namely, that mortality 
rates are highest in the sections where live the people who can least afford 
the losses entailed by sickness and death. 

The United Charities of Chicago had under care in the year 1915-16 
10,692 poor families, of which 6,638, or 62 per cent, showed physical 
disabilities of one form or another, and for them the aid of either doctors, 
nurses or hospitals was enlisted 10,843 times in the year. In this same 
period the United Charities paid out for material relief to families in 
which the breadwinner was incapacitated $35,000, while in all families 
in which there was illness at least $73,000, or 62 per cent, of all material 
telief expenditures, was paid out. This $73,000 is based upon the aver- 
age material relief expenditure in all the families dealt with whether there 
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was sickness in them or not. The actual total for expenditures in sic 
families would be much higher than $73,000, since the largest outlays { 
relief are made in just such families. 

The Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago reports that for ¢! 
year ended December 31, 1916, it dealt with 34,587 patients. This 
number represents about 30,000 different individuals. Of the latter, 
4,022, or 13.4 per cent, were males over 15 years of age, most of them 
presumably wage-earners. About one-third of all patients had no med- 
ical attendance when the nurse first appeared in the home. Two-thirds 
of all paid nothing for the service of the nurse ; while one-third paid either 
a ten or fifteen cent fee, or were paid for by industrial concerns with 
whom the organization has a working agreement. 

The Jewish Aid Society of Chicago during the year December, 1°15, 
to December, 1916, dealt with 2,688 poor families and found therein 845 
persons more or less seriously ill, 286 of them suffering from tuberculosis. 

The Chicago Committee of One Hundred on Public Health recently 
reported that in the year 1914-15 six private charitable agencies in Cook 
county spent $93,995.12 for material relief in families in which there 
was tuberculosis. This covers only a portion of the agencies dealing wit! 
the tuberculous poor. Reports from the others were not received. 
Nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars more should be added on account 
of expenditures by three of the public institutions in the county, Cook 
County Hospital, Infirmary, and Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 

The loss due to wages unearned during the illness of the tubercu- 
lous, the cost of their care, and the loss of potential earnings cut off by 
death has been estimated to make a grand total of $24,000,000 for the 
4,000 persons who die annually in Chicago from this disease alone, or 
$48,000,000 for the 8,000 who die each year in the state of Illinois. 

A recent inquiry among five associated charities in leading cities of 
Illinois showed that illness played an important part in the dependency 
of from 33 per cent to 50 per cent of the poor families dealt with. The 
American Association for Labor Legislation tells us that sickness is six 
and a half times as frequently a cause of destitution as industrial accident. 

For most wage-earners illness that prevents work means distress. 
First, there may be resort to credit at the grocery or meat market or to 
the loan sharks, but soon there is dependence upon relatives and friends 
who all too often are unable to continue their aid long, and finally an 
application for public charity. But in addition there comes loss o! 
courage and efficiency, lowering of standards of living, temptation to 
place children in institutions and to take in lodgers into already crowded 
quarters, to the detriment of family morals. 

Health insurance would bring to wage-earners prompt medical cart, 
cash benefits to tide them and their families over the sick period and give 
them an early chance for recovery, all for a small insurance premium. 
The possibility of early detection of contagious diseases will mean the 
checking of its spread and therefore the prevention of other cases 0 
sickness and misery with all their attendant evils and losses. The reflex 
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in preventive efforts coming from health insurance operation would fur- 
thermore check wage losses in the whole body of insured working people. 

Both in England and Germany, the health insurance movement led 
to great campaigns against tuberculosis. In Germany the system began 
in 1883, and the tuberculosis death rate has dropped from 34.4 per 10,000 
in 1900 to 13.65 per 10,000 in 1913. 

In the opinion of leading German authorities this amount of pre- 
vention would have been impossible without the industrial insurance laws 
of Germany. Privy Councilor Bielefeldt, Director of the Pension Board 
for the Hansa Cities, says: 


The conviction may be expressed, after the experience of several years, that 
an effective, battle against consumption among the working classes would have 
been all but impossible without the workmen's insurance of the German Empire. 
. * Professor Kayserling and Professor Frankel, who rank among the highest 
German authorities upon the subject, frankly attribute the progress which Bey a 
made in the crusade against tuberculosis more to the industrial insurance laws than 

any other cause, owing to the fact that these laws have placed within the reach 
f the working classes resources of healing never dreamt of before. 


Again, the average of life has lengthened in Prussia in twenty-three 
years at the rate of twenty-five years a century for men and twenty-nine a 
century for women as against a lengthening in other European countries 
where health insurance has operated for a shorter period, to five, ten and 
up to seventeen years a century. Any influence that saves and prolongs 
life is an enemy to poverty and should be encouraged. 

Extension of the working years of fathers gives opportunity for 
laying up of larger savings for families, for enjoyment of additional years 
of education by children and will make unnecessary the entering of so 
many mothers into wage-earning labor. Professor Irving Fisher, econo- 
mist of Yale University, calls attention to the calculation of the National 
Conservation Commission that at least 42 per cent of the deaths now 
occurring annually in the United States are unnecessary and that there- 
fore 630,000 lives could be saved every year by applying existing and 
known methods of saving of life; finally, that such application would add 
at least fifteen years to the average duration of life. This fact is of 
great importance in view of the other fact that death of bread winners in 
wage-earning families plays a significant part in the causes of poverty. 


Prolong the wage-workers’ life and we tend to stave off dependency with 
its tragedies for wives and children. 


DISCUSSION: The gg | named people took part in informal discussion: 
. M. Rubinow, New York; Boris D. Bogen, apconn Fae R. Shillady, Mt. Vernon, 
. Y.; Elmer E. Bishop, Saginaw, Mich.; Miss Dorothy C. Kahn, Chicago. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
Ernst Freund, Professor of Law, University of Chicago 

1. The following observations are based upon the health insurance 
plan put forward by the American Association for Labor Legislation, em- 
bodied in its tentative draft of an act, and upon the bill introduced into 
the senate of the state of New York in January, 1917, which is sub- 
stantially identical with that draft. 
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I shall confine myself to a few of the more obvious features of the 
plan which are of sufficient importance to determine the probable attitude 
of a legislature toward a measure of this kind. 


2. The legal and constitutional aspects of health insurance differ 
greatly from those of workmen’s compensation. .Even if workmen’s 
compensation assumes the form of accident insurance, it connects very 
closely with the law of employers’ liability. It is a novel form of dealing 
with an old legal problem; it has a common law basis or at least a 
common law analogy. The scheme can be carried into effect by the 
utilization of familiar insurance arrangements; and requires merely the 
payment of larger premiums. The administrative features of the plan, 
operating as it does through newly created commissions, involve in a 
sense a new departure in the administration of remedial law; but no 
excessive strain is placed upon administrative experience or capacity. On 
the whole, the lawyer remains on ground which he understands. 


3. The situation is wholly different with regard to health insur- 
ance. It has no foundation in or analogy to common law liability; even 
in the case of the contracting of an occupational disease, it is, generally 
speaking, impracticable to recover compensation from an employer, and 
there is no pretense that he incurs any obligation, legal, moral or equitable, 
for other sickness of the employee, let alone for that of his wife or 
children. 


The burdens that health insurance creates are therefore novel; its 
economic and social incidences are a matter of conjecture, necessitating 
reliance upon the experiences of foreign countries exclusively ; the required 
administrative arrangements are of extraordinary complexity, and it will 
profoundly affect existing agencies for the relief of sickness and the 
interests of a great profession. 


Health insurance is therefore dominated by problems and consi 
tions for the solution of which the lawyer as such is not competent; lega! 
and constitutional questions are secondary and subordinate, and the latter 
at least must be largely controlled by equities to be worked out bj 
legal experts. 


4. The constitutionality of health insurance depends mainly upo 
the validity of the enforced contributions and presents distinct problems 
for the three classes of contributors: the state, the employee and the 
employer. 

5. The state contribution is the easiest to sustain. Incidentally thi 
demonstrates the distinctiveness of the legal and the economic phase o! 
the subject. For the fiscal burden of the state contribution will form one 
of the principal obstacles to the present adoption of the scheme, and wi! 
prove insurmountable, unless public opinion is won over fully to the 
necessity, the equity and the feasibility of health insurance. 


Constitutionally, the state contribution is a form of taxati: Is 
the purpose a public one? 
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Some will say that poor relief is the only title by which public funds 
can be gratuitously bestowed upon individuals, and that the recipients of 
sick benefits are in mo segse paupers. In my opinion the improvement 
of health is an ample justification for the expenditure of public funds, and 
I believe the service of public hospitals and dispensaries is by no means 
confined to paupers. Upon any reasonably liberal view of constitutional 


power, therefore, I think state expenditures for dealing with disease 
uld be upheld. 


6. From this point of view, however, exception must be taken to 
the inclusion in the proposed law of all manual employees. A clerk 
receiving $125 a month would receive no sick benefit, but would be 
taxed to help to pay a sick benefit to a mechanic receiving the same 
compensation. On what principle can this be sustained? It seems that a 
fundamental principle of equality is violated, and it would be much safer 
to eliminate this discrimination, which would probably be equally objec- 
tionable from the point of view of the employers’ and employees’ contri- 
butions. The elimination would not be fatal to the act as a whole. 

7. The chief objection to the employees’ contribution is its nov elty. 
Compulsory insurance is—barring a few very minor and relatively insig- 
nificant applications—unfamiliar to our law, and some decisions seem to 
oppose it. It is, however, so reasonable a method of reducing the risk 
of pauperism and the 1 necess sity of other forms of public relief, that it 


have taken this guition in my treatise on T he Police Power, to which I 
may be permitted to refer. (Sec. 432-437.) The only way to settle 


the question is to legislate and leave the decision to the courts. 

8. The employers’ contribution stands on a different basis. This 
is not compulsion to insure, but compulsion to provide insurance for some 
one else. It can be assimilated to employees’ contribution only on the 
assumption that in some way the employer can be made to afford relief 
to the sick employee and his family. Obviously this is very different 
from making him liable for the consequences of an industrial accident. 
The risk of disease is not a risk of employment. Perhaps, I should say, 
probably, we shall ultimately come to recognize such social solidarity 
between employer and employee as to sanction an obligation of the 
employer to contribute to the relief of sickness of the employee and his 
family; but it would involve a concept of obligation far in advance of 
present concepts. Consider that accident compensation legislation has, 
unless sanctioned by express constitutional amendment, taken the devious 
path of voluntary election to come under the act; consider that the 
Washington insurance plan has been sustained by the federal supreme 
court by the bare majority of five to four; and then ask what the status 
of legislation will be which in principle goes far beyond compensation for 

nail accident or occupational disease. 

9. In view of its precarious constitutional status, the equity of 
health insurance should be substantiated with the greatest care. It is 
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true that courts have frequently disclaimed responsibility for legislative 
wisdom and even legislative equity; where, however, the constitutional 
foundation of a measure is novel and doubtful, it is inevitable that the 
impression which the courts will gain of its operation and effect wil! be a 
powerful and perhaps controlling, even though possibly unavowed, factor 
in the view which they will take of its validity. 


10. The equities involved in health insurance do not merely concern 
the burdens imposed upon the taxpayers and upon industry. It is also a 
question of the status of existing voluntary agencies, and of the manner 
in which insurance will affect the status, the independence and the 
emoluments of the medical profession. It may be assumed that any 
measure, to gain legislative approval, must win the adhesion of labor 
unions and medical societies, so that to some extent this issue will have 
been disposed of before the law comes before the courts. But a minority 
opposition may still make a strong appeal for judicial support if equitable 
claims have been ignored in some essential respect. 

11. Particular attention should in this respect be paid to the claims 
of voluntary relief agencies existing at present: insurance companies, fra- 
ternal societies, labor unions, and the benefit associations or funds of 
industrial corporations. 


The proposed plan makes provision for the preservation of all these 
(except insurance companies, which would presumably lose part of thei 
business), as approved societies operating under the terms of the act. 
(Section 86 of New York bill.) 

However, such adoption is conditioned upon these societies furnishing 
the minimum benefits afforded by the act. As a rule, existing agencies 
furnish only cash benefits, not also medical service or medicines ; therefore, 
preservation would require reorganization of their relief. 

Even if this condition is complied with, approval may be withheld, if 
the existence of the society jeopardizes the existence of the statutory, !o: 
or trade fund. (The proposed law goes beyond the German law in 
permitting also the withdrawal of an approval when an approved so 
becomes dangerous to a statutory fund. ) If the best class of employ yee 
are included in voluntary associations, it can hardly be otherwise than 
that the statutory funds will be fatally weak without them, and the 
approval in many cases will have to be withheld. 

Practically, if not legally, many of the voluntary funds will be 
forced out of existence, unless their members will consent to bear the 
burden of double insurance. 

In view of this indirect effect the statutory fund will require t 
strongest possible justification in order to persuade the courts of its con- 
stitutional legitimacy. 

12. The foregoing observations are offered not by way of critic ism, 
but by way of warning. The strongest sympathy with health insuranc« 
cannot be a substitute for thorough understanding. A lawyer's equip! 
is not sufficient for such understanding; but the lawyer’s appreciatior 
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‘udicial attitudes will lead him to emphasize the need of the most careful 
substantiation of health insurance in underlying facts and probable effects, 
and a painstaking regard for every equity that has a claim to considera- 
tion. It is only upon such a foundation that the constitutional fight can 
be undertaken with any degree of confidence. 

13. Conceding the practicability, the equity and the constitution- 
ality of the scheme in general, the act requires examination from the point 
of view of its administrative and legal adequacy. 

That is to say: is the machinery so constructed that it promises to 
work well? Does the act contain the necessary powers? Above all, is 
there an adequate relation between resources and requisitions. 


14. The proposed law follows on the whole the lines of the German 
law. Its structure is lucid, its language clear, and its provisions well 
co-ordinated. From a technical point of view its most obvious flaw is 
the failure to vest clearly the power to determine the precise rate of assess- 
ment to be levied for such fund. The constitution of the fund fixes the 
maximum contribution at four per cent (with the approval of the com- 
mission, six per cent) of the earnings; but Section 52 says simply the 
amount of contribution shall be computed, and does not say by whom. 
Section 108 refers to the failure or refusal of the directors to levy proper 
rates of contribution ; Section 75 gives the directors power to make regu- 
lations for carrying out the purposes of the fund; from this may be 
inferred the power to fix the rate of contribution, but the power should 
be made clear. 

15. The success of the act will depend upon the constitution and 
administration of the local and trade funds. They are self-governing 
bodies having presumably the aid of the state commission, an appointive 
body. The following reflection suggests itself: in Germany the place of 
the commission is taken by the Imperial Insurance Office, a highly expert 
organization ; the local funds have the assistance of local authorities, like- 
wise permanent and expert. Notwithstanding. this, the German legisla- 
tive rules for the guidance and control of the action of the funds are far 
more elaborate and detailed than those in the proposed American law. 
Organizations well established and carefully managed may be expected to 
be superseded by the new funds. Has every precaution been taken to 
guard against maladministration, improvidence and waste? Will the 
administrative capacity and experience be forthcoming which the law 
presupposes? Or is it an inherent defect of the scheme that it can be 
only gradually developed in the light of experience and through initial 
mistakes? It might be wise to re-examine the German and English acts, 
as well as the constitutions and by-laws of existing American organiza- 
tions to see whether additional rules and safeguards might not be incor- 
porated into the act, which at present appears too simple to inspire full 
confidence. 

16. The most careful reconsideration should be given to the corre- 
lation between resources made available and benefits granted out of them. 
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There is a maximum limit to the contribution leviable, four per cent, 
or at most six per cent, of the pay roll. The German law, on the other 
hand, permits the levying of contributions to satisfy any demand made 
under the act. (Secs. 380-392.) 

The normal maximum contribution in Germany is four and a half 
per cent against four per cent in America, yet the German benefits are 
less. The American law provides for two-thirds of the wage as sick 
benefit as against one-half of the German law; the German law does not 
provide for medical treatment of dependent members of the family as the 
American law does; the American law is also more liberal in the matter 
of nursing provisions. 


What if the demand upon the fund in America exceeds its assets? 

Does not the law on its face lack flexibility? Does it not fail to 
adjust powers to liabilities? 

17. Perhaps some of the questions asked can be satisfactoril) 
answered, but they are suggested naturally by the provisions of the pro- 
posed law. If the doubts raised are justified, they would not, of course, 
require an abandonment of the scheme; but common prudence would 
seem to dictate a policy of moderation. There is no need for American 
legislation to start out with a liberality of provision unknown to other 
countries; let the advocates of health insurance agree upon a minimum 
program and urge the adoption of that. The well known expansive tend- 
encies of relief legislation may be relied upon to take care of the future. 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND THE RELATION OF THE SOCIAL 
WORKER THERETO 


Joseph P. Chamberlain, Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Columbia 
University, New York 


Two years ago at the Baltimore conference I addressed this section 
on the general subject of health insurance. It is an interesting comment 
on the progress of the movement as shown in Dr. Andrews’ able paper, 
that I should be asked today not to take part in a general discussion, but 
to express an opinion on a point which is only worth consideration |t 
compulsory health insurance has reached a point in its development at 
which legislation is imminent. In discussing constitutionality, | shal! 
not treat of the subject as if a law had been passed to be defended before 
a court; I will rather take it where it stands at present, as a legislative 
proposal, and will direct my arguments to the points which should be 
made to show the legislature that it should not refuse to pass a health 
insurance bill on the ground that it is unconstitutional. I will consider 
only the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, whic 
forbids the state legislatures to deprive persons of their liberty or property 
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without “due process of law” and which is the constitutional authority to 
the courts to test the reasonableness of acts passed under the police power 
—the power of the legislature to make provision for the health, safety and 
general welfare of the people. 

~ The members of the legislature as well as the judges are bound by 
their oaths to observe the Constitution. They should, therefore, not be 
asked to pass statutes clearly unconstitutional; but, on the other hand, 
they should not forget that the law, under the Constitution, is flexible 
within limits and that it is the province of the legislature to initiate the 
changes in the law required to make it conform with new social and 
economic developments. 

The courts in most states cannot pass upon the question whether 
new ideas if enacted into law are constitutional until after the legislature 
has acted, so that if the legislature does not take a liberal view of the 
limits imposed upon it by the Constitution, there is an end to all develop- 
ments of our legal institutions. The need for this development is well 
stated in the opinion in Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.-S. 366. 


In some instances, even, the legislature has frankly overruled a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court interpreting the Constitution, and has been 
upheld by a later court. In People v. Williams, 189 N. Y. 131, the 
court of appeals decided that a statute prohibiting night work for women 
within certain hours was unconstitutional as a deprivation of property 
and of liberty. A subsequent legislature, acting on the advice of an 
investigating committee, passed a similar prohibition which was upheld 
by the court of appeals as a reasonable health regulation. (See People v. 
Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y. 395.) In South Buffalo v. Ives, 201 N. Y. 
271, the court of appeals intimated that the Fourteenth Amendment was 
a bar to any compulsory workmen’s compensation law and that, there- 
fore, no state action was possible until the United States Constitution 
was amended. ‘The state constitution was amended to meet certain 
objections and a compulsory law was adopted in New York which later 
the court found within the Fourteenth Amendment—an opinion recently 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court itself. (New York Central 
R. R. Co. v. White, 243 U. 3. 205.) 

Besides the constitutional role of the legislature as the initiative 
organ of government, there is another reason why it should take a liberal 
view of its power to pass a health insurance statute. Health insurance is 
defended as an exercise of the police power, essentially a power of inter- 
ference with liberty and property in the interest of the common weal, 
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which the Fourteenth Amendment limits when exercised in “an arbitrar, 
and oppressive manner.” “(McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U. S. on p. 547.) 
If the new law can be shown to be a health law, it is within the broadest 
power of the legislature and has every chance of being held constitutional 
by the courts. 


It is in the interest of the state to have strong, robust, healthy citizens, 
capable of self-support, of bearing arms, and of adding to the resources of t! 
country. Laws to effect this purpose * * * have an obvious connection with 
the public welfare. * * * the physical welfare of the citizen is a subject of 
such primary importance to the state, and has such a direct relation to the genera! 
good, as to make laws tending to promote that object proper under the police power, 
and hence valid under the Constitution, which “presupposes its existence and is to 
be SS with reference to that fact.” (People v. Havmor, 149 N. Y. 195, at 
pp. 203-4. 


To be constitutional a health insurance statute must be reasonably 
calculated to promote health; if the cost is laid upon employers, employees 
and the state a reason must be shown for the share of each in the burden. 
Is there a need for measures in aid of the health of employed persons; if 
so, is insurance an appropriate means to accomplish the result; is industry 
responsible in part for the sickness of employees; will it profit by better 
health of its personnel—these are questions the answers to which will 
determine the constitutionality of compulsory health insurance. ‘These 
answers, however, must be opinions based on facts and the legislature is 
pre-eminently the body for‘the discussion of such matters. In People vy. 
Elerding, 254 Ill. 579, the court calls attention to the character of the 
legislative body and the weight which the court should give to its decision. 


In determining the wity of legislation for the purpose for which 


the act under consideration was adopted, courts may take into consideration that 
members of the legislature come from every part of the state and from the various 
callings and vocations of life, and + | be presumed to have observed and become 
acquainted with existing conditions, the course of business, the manner in which 
it is conducted, and how the public interest is affected thereby. 

The legislature is not limited, as is a court, to the evidence brought 
out in a single contested case. It may survey the whole field of industrial 
relations and consider the consequences of its decision in a particular 
instance on the whole commonwealth. All persons directly or indirectly 
affected may appear before it and it may create a commission to study the 
reasons for and the effect of a great economic plan. It will have repre- 
sented all the different interests affected and will thus have all the evi- 
dence necessary to determine whether there is a need for the proposed 
law. Furthermore, the facts disclosed by investigations of the legislature 
and of its committees will have great influence in deciding the court to 
hold an interference with private rights or private property as reasonable 
in view of the facts and not “arbitrary and oppressive.” (See People V. 
Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y. 395.) Evidently, the legislature should 
take a broad view and should not be restrained in the exercise of ts 
police power by the fear of unconstitutionality, if a fair argument in favor 
of the proposed law can be made. 

The question, then, is whether a fair argument can be made for the 
constitutionality of a compulsory health insurance law requiring contribu- 
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tions from the employer, the employee and the public. The question 
usually raised before the court is whether the real object of the law 
attacked is to further the public health, and that is determined on the 
view the court takes on the facts. (See People v. Lochner, 198 U. S. 45.) 


Social workers would be able to supply the supporting facts on which 
the argument is based; the need for better care of the health of the 
workers, for more and better medical treatment, and for cash support 
during incapacity caused by sickness. Such facts as those brought out by 
Dr. Frankel in the Rochester Survey, that 39 per cent of the persons 
found sick had no physician in attendance (see Sickness Survey in Roches- 
ter, New York, p. 12) ; by the census made by the City Club of Milwau- 
kee that nearly one-half of the sick persons who would have been entitled 
to treatment in that city under health insurance had no such treatment, 
should be supplemented by the social workers in each city. The lack of 
a visiting nurse’s care can also be shown and such facts as its eager 
acceptance by the policy holders of the Metropolitan Insurance Company 
when offered to them as a right and the benefits received under the plan 
show another need and a willing spirit on the part of the workers. Dr. 
Warren of the Public Health Service brings out another important cir- 
cumstance—the great disparity in infant mortality in the working classes 
as compared to other classes. The average death rate of children under 
five to all deaths in the registration area is 27 per cent; in Homestead, 
Pa., almost exclusively inhabited by steel workers, it is 57 per cent; in 
East Orange, N. J., a residential suburb, it is 17.1 per cent. (Health 
Insurance—Its Relation to the Public Health, p. 27.) Facts as to the 
lack of hospital facilities for the workers at a cost proportionate to their 
means, as to the lack of proper diagnostic facilities for physicians prac- 
ticing among them, of laboratories fitted for x-ray or chemical analysis, 
so essential in modern medicine, no chance for proper consultation with 
specialists in many cases where a moment or two with an oculist or a 
heart specialist might clear up a condition which a family physician might 
treat uselessly for a year—these facts are needed as arguments to show 
why a law should be passed and are also needed to support its constitu- 
tionality. They are peculiarly within the knowledge of social workers. 
Facts as to the value of a prompt and well-organized medical service 
should also be brought forward. The statements of Surgeon General 
Gorgas in regard to the efficiency of the system of health insurance on the 
Panama Canal with medical benefits and a limited cash benefit, paid for 
wholly by the government, are of great interest in this connection. (See 
Sanitation in Panama, pp. 213, 246.) 

No social worker will doubt that cash benefits are to a great degree 
a health measure. Is it not fair to say that without them no worker 
with his family dependent upon his earnings can accept the treatment 
which will often mean the cutting off of his earnings for a short time in 
order to avoid cutting them off later for a long time—or forever? The 
good which should come from rest in a hospital will often be neutralized 
by worry over the family condition. Dr. Cabot, at the Washington 
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conference last November, expressed himself eloquently on the need for 
the cash benefit as a health measure and social workers can surely add 
their testimony to his. 

Admitting that health insurance is an exercise of the police pow: 
the interest of the public health, it is sometimes doubted whether it can 
be constitutionally applied to all persons employed in manual labor and 
those earning less than $100 a month and not to every one indiscrimi- 
nately. Constitutionally, there is no difficulty with the distinction jf jit 
can be shown to be reasonable, if it can be proved that these employees are, 
as a group, in need of the insurance. It need not be proved that no 
other group should have it. In Miller v. Wilson, 236 U. S. 373, the 
California eight hour day law for women was objected to as an unconsti- 
tutional classification because it excluded certain employments. The court 
overruled this objection, remarking that: 


rin 


* * * The contention * * * here urged ignores the well-established 
principle that the legislature is not bound in order to support the constitutional 
validity of its regulation, to extend it to all cases which it might possibly reach. 
sg aes practical exigencies, the legislature may be guided by experience 
Pp. : 


_ Many laws apply to only one group of employees. The eight hour 
day law approved in Holden v. Hardy limited the workday of under- 
ground miners alone; the act upheld in People v. Havnor prohibited 
Sunday work for barbers, not because there were no other trades in 
which such a limitation might be equally wise, but because the legislature 
did not see fit to include them. If the expense of the insurance is to be 
borne in part by the employment, evidently only employed persons can 
be insured in the first place, and the right to extended insurance granted 
them is a consequence of their having had the protection—a common 
device in commercial life insurance. Manual workers do not, as a rule, 
have, throughout their lives, as steady an increase in pay as persons 
engaged in clerical work, after reaching the one hundred dollar a month 
limit; and it is also true that in many trades a man may earn over $100 
one month, under it the next, or over $1,200 one year, less the next, so 
that practically it would be difficult to know when he was under the 
insurance and when not. The legislature must draw a line somewhere, 
and it cannot be said that this line would be more arbitrary or unreason- 
able than the limitation of a workmen’s compensation act to emp|oyers 
of five men or more, so that men working in a shop in which five men 
are employed are protected, but in a shop employing four, are not. 
(Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. v. Blagg, 235 U. S. 571.) 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty in health insurance is the question 
of contributions. There are two grounds upon which employer and 
employee may be asked to contribute: First, their responsibility for sick- 
ness; and, second, the gain which will accrue to them through better 
health, a steadier force for the employer and steadier work for the em- 
ployee. Employers, in particular, object to being held responsible for 
more than the cost of distinctly trade diseases which can be shown to 
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have been contracted in the employment within the preceding 12 months. 
If, however, the principle that industry should bear the whole burden of 
sickness and accident caused by it is sound, this contention cannot logically 
be upheld. Much the greater part of the sickness and loss of wages due 
to occupation does not arise from diseases which can be easily traced to a 
definite job or as beginning in a particular twelve month. It develops 
slowly, often not from specific diseases, but as the consequence of dust, 
overstrain, poor light, overheating at ovens or furnaces, contact through 
crowding in factories and other conditions associated with modern indus- 
try. Says Mr. F. F. Dresser of the National Steel and Wire Company 
in an address before the recent Washington Conference on Social Insur- 
ance: 


Occupational disease has two definitions: First, a disease to which the public 
at large is not subject, such as lead poisoning or phossy jaw, which is attendant 
upon and peculiar to a particular process and for which the injury itself is solel 
or principally responsible. * * Second, the large number of diseases to whic 
the public at large is subject, such as tuberculosis, but which may be cause 
aggravated or accelerated wholly or partly by specific conditions of labor. 


In an.article in the Pennsylvania Law Review for April, 1917, Mr. 
P. Tecumseh Sherman emphasizes “the impracticability of distinguishing 
the many cases,” due to the special hazards of the occupation, of rheu- 
matism and similar diseases from which workmen suffer and including 
them under workmen’s compensation. ; 


The memorial on occupational diseases presented by a group of 
experts to the President emphasizes this point. 


d or 


In the case of most trades, however, which predispose to illhealth, the patho- 
logical results are only observed in a higher morbidity from general disease: 
rheumatism, nervous and digestive diseases, etc. In the so-called “dusty trades,” 
the mortality from tuberculosis is known to be enormously in excess of the normal 
proportion im recognized healthful employments. The statistical evidence upon 
this point is the same for European countries as for the United States. (p. 4.) 


The Ohio State Board of Health adds its authority: 


The relationship between industrial poisons and poisoning is clearly seen. 
It is interesting, however, to know that this entire list of poisons, comprehensive 
as it is, still constitutes probably less than 10 per cent of the causes of disease 
conditions which are associated with occupations. By this we mean those condi- 
tions, other than extrinsic poisons, which cause industrial anemia, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, Bright’s disease, heart disease, nervous afflictions, premature old age 
and other diseases, which follow in the wake of dusts and irritants, extremes of 
heat, cold, fatigue, inactivity, infections and like factors. (Pamphlet on Industrial 
Poisons, Ohio State Board of Health, p. 3.) 


See also opinion of the British Committee on Occupational Diseases, 
Bulletin 79, U. S. Bureau of Labor. 

If industry admittedly causes in whole or in part illness which can- 
not practicably be included under workmen’s compensation, why should 


not its responsibility be represented in another way, and the whole burden: 


of which it is in part a cause not be left as at present to be borne by the 
employee and the public? 

__ It seems scarcely to need argument that employers will profit by 
improved health in their employees. The British White Paper on Ger- 
man Insurance, and Accident Prevention and Relief published by the 
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National Association of Manufacturers, are full of testimony of German 
employers as to the advantage to them of health insurance. Mr. F\liott 
in his book on The Law of Railways considers railway benefit funds a 
proper enterprise for a railroad company because “The company is bene- 
fited as well as the employee and the public.” (Vol. III, p. 908, §1380.) 
He cites Beck against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 63 N. J. 
Law 232: “On the part of an employer such a scheme (railway relief 
plan) may be deemed likely to increase the efficiency of the force it 
employs.” Not railwavs alone, but coal mines and manufacturing 
establishments, have spent their money and given the time of their 
officers to the building up of sick funds, a movement which is going 
rapidly forward and which eloquently testifies both to the value of the 
health insurance to the employer and to its practicability. 

The employee also is responsible for a great part of his own sickness 
either through his habits, through his inheritance or because of the usual 
risks of life entirely outside his employment. If no gain to him can be 
shown by the institution of health insurance, there is, of course, no object 
in attempting to push its adoption. 


The public, by its responsibility for bad housing, bad sewage, bad 
water, by not doing its general duty in sanitary improvement, should also 
bear a part of the burden. Constitutionally, there would seem no diff- 
culty in putting the burden upon the public, if it be deemed that the 
end is in the interest of the public health—a public purpose. 

If it can be shown that both employer and employee share to some 
degree the responsibility for the sickness of the employee and that each 
would benefit by the improvement of his health, the legislature has a 
ground for assessing on each, part of the cost of the health insurance plan. 
As in other cases of assessment for a public purpose, it is not necessary 
that the contributions be nicely adjusted to the share of each party in caus- 
ing illness, or to his profit. (See Davidson v. New Orleans, 96 U.S. 
97.) In such a case as this, where it is manifestly impossible to exactly 
apportion the cost either as between employers and employees or as regards 
individual employers or individual employees, the broad system of insur- 
ance, with its disregard of individual cases, would seem peculiarly applica- 
ble. “There is no requirement that * * * for every payment 
there must be an equal benefit,” and where the legislature has assessed the 
cost of an improvement on an entire district “its action cannot be assailed 
under the Fourteenth Amendment unless it is palpably arbitrary and a 
plain abuse.” (Houck v. Little River District, 239 U. S. at p. 262.) 
If employer and employee are to be given an equal share in the control of 
the insurance, they should pay an equal share in its cost. And this con- 
sideration joined to the admitted impossibility of determining with any 
accuracy the liability of each group would undoubtedly weigh strong zly 
with the court in deciding that the distribution of cost would not be ‘“pal- 
pably arbitrary” and “a plain abuse.” (St. Louis Land Company °- 
Kansas City, 241 U.S. at p. 429.) 
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It is no new thing for the legislature to authorize the taking of prop- 
erty by assessment for purposes calculated to promote the public health or 
the public interest. In several western states all land holders within a 
district are required to pay assessments to provide and maintain a supply 
of water for irrigation (Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Bradley, 164 
U.S. 112): 


The legislature has authorized taxation of particular oce agntnne or property 

to create funds for special purposes, and the legislation has been held to an 

exercise of the police rather than of the taxing power. Insurance agents : 
en taxed to raise money for the support of firemen’s benevolerit associations. 

(See Firemen’s Benevolent Association v. Lounsbury, 21 Ill. 511; Exempt Fire- 
en's Benevolent Fund v. Roome, 93 N. Y. 313.) 


Owners of dogs have been taxed to create a fund out of which damages are 
paid to the owners of sheep killed by dogs. (McGlone v. Womack, 129 Ky. 274; 
Holst v. Roe, 89 Ohio State 340; Van Horn v. People, 46 Mich. 183.) 

Banks have been taxed on their deposits to create a fund out of which 
d cos in banks becoming insolvent are - be repaid. (Noble State Bank v. 

askell, 219 U. S. 104; People v. Walker, 17 N. Y. 502.) 

A system of land registration known as the Torrens Act adopted in many 
states provides for a tax on all property ee oo to form a fund from which 
claims against registered property are paid. (§426 Real Property Lew of New 
York, as amended Ch. 547, L. 1916.) 

The United States formerly collected from the masters or owners of vessels a 
monthly tax of 40 cents for each sailor to support the marine hospital service. 
The master or owner was empowered to retain this sum from the wages of the 
sailor. ($4585 Revised Statutes, abolished by act of June 26, 1884; Freund, 
Police Power, $434.) (Standards of Health Insursnce, Rubinow, Appendix I 
pp. 286, 287.) 


The legislature, furthermore, has often taken the property of em- 
ployer and employee for the benefit of the health of the employee by 
limitations on hours of labor and through one day rest in seven laws. 

* * * The right to freely contract for labcr is a property right both of 
the employer. and of the employee, and the right :o a “proper and free use of 
his Property” is another property right of every individual. (Ritchie & Co. v. 
Wayman, 244 Ill. 509, p. 518, and In re Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98, p.105.) An employee 
may, aS was said by ‘the United States Supreme Court in pth co v. New York 
198 U. S. 45, desire to earn extra money by working more than eight hours, an 
a statute limiting hours of work would prevent his earning it. Limitations upon 
ome of these rights, though the taking of property under the fourteenth amend- 

ment, have, when not unreasonable, been held ah ea as health laws. 
(Standards of Health Insurance, Rubinow, Appendix I, p. 


The question as to use of property of the euuiorsr ~* Saas brought out in 
People v. Havnor, in which a proprietor of a barber sh»p urged that a statute 
wh ch prevented barbers from wor cing on Sundays deprived him of his propety 
by “preventing the free use of his premises, tools and la jor, and thus rendering 
them less productive.” The court said: “Whatever pr rwents him from freely 
using his land or chattels is a deprivation of his property” (p. 199), but held that 
the taking was constitutional, as it was in the interes of th * public health. 
(Standards of Health Insurance, Rubinow, Appendix I, p. 288.) 

If the legislature may take the property of an employee by depriving 
him of the right to work more than a certain time and may deprive an 
employer of his property in the same way and for tle benefit of the health 
of the employee, why can it not directly assess uryon the employer and 
employee the cost of a system of health insurance? 

It is safe to say that the regulations for the constitutionality of health 
insurance have been greatly strengthened by the recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court upholding the constitutionality of the New 
York ecg compensation law (New York Central R. R. Co. v. 


White, 243 U. S. 205) and the Washington law (Mountain Timber 
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Co. v. Washington, 243 U.S. 239). Those cases permit compulsion both 
of the employer as contributor and of the employee in depriving him of 
his right to sue for damages for injuries, to permit the establishment of a 
social insurance plan based on the fact. of injury alone. In the Washing- 
ton case a state insurance monopoly was approved, the employer must con- 
tribute to the state fund without the alternative of the choice of a carrier, 
and the compensation was fixed and paid directly by the state officers to 
the beneficiary. As it does not seem to be denied that a certain amount 
of sickness results practically inevitably from employment, the statements 
of the court in the Washington case apply with increased force to health 
insurance, if we admit that the whole responsibility for sickness be not 
put upon the employer but be in part put upon the employee. 

Taking the fact that accidental injuries are inevitable, in connection with the 
impossibility of foreseeing when, or in what particular plant or industry they wil! 
occur, we deem that the State acted within its power in declaring that no employer 
should conduct such an industry without i stated and fairly apportioned 
contributions adequate to maintain a public fund for indemnifying injured 
employees and the dependents of those killed, irrespective of the particular plant 
in which the accident might happen to occur. In short, it cannot be deemed 
arbitrary or unreasonable for the State, instead of imposing upon the particular 


employer entire responsibility for losses occurring in his own plant or work, to 
impose the burden upon the industry through a system of occupation taxes limited 


to the actual losses occurring in the respective classes of occupation. (p. 245.) 


As a matter of fact it is often impossible to know not only before but 
after its occurrence in which plant the sickness arose. “The court answers 
the objection that health insurance is not constitutional because it is not 
charity in its answer to a similar objection in regard to workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

It is said that the compensation or pension under this law is not confined t 
those who are left without means of support. This is true. But is the State 
powerless to succor the wounded éxcept they be reduced to the last exfremity? Is 
it debarred from compensating an injured man until his own resources are (first 
exhausted? This would be to discriminate against the thrifty and in favor of the 
improvident. The power and discretion of the State are not thus circumscribed 
by a — Amendment. (Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 248 

. S. 241. 


Organized care for sickness through the state only for the benefit of 
the indigent would be in a much higher degree, because of the greater 
frequency of sickness than indystrial accident,—“discrimination against 
the thrifty in favor of the improvident.” 

The contributions of the state may be supported on stil! another 
ground. Health insurance acts should include proper maternity insur- 
ance, which, though a small part of the whole cost of the insurance, |s 
still appreciable. Maternity insurance should be connected with health 
insurance for reasons of convenience and economy and it certainly cannot 
be denied at this time that this form of protection of the mothers o! 
future citizens is not a proper function of the state in the interest of the 
public health and welfare. A contribution, therefore, by the state to the 
insurance carriers to pay for this benefit or at least a part of it, leaving 
the other part to be borne by the employees, would seem a very proper us 
of state money and an economical way of accomplishing the result through 
the use of the medical organization of health insurance. 
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‘The share of the social workers in establishing the constitutionality 
of health insurance is a most important one. To them largely we must 
look ior the facts which will prove the reasonableness and necessity of the 
institution itself and of the method of apportioning contributions. It is 
proper that speaking here in Pittsburgh I should call your attention to 
the effort being made by the charity organization societies in Philadelphia 
to get these facts for Philadelphia and unite in the same study the char- 
itable organizations of other eastern Pennsylvania cities. By using the 
same schedule of questions and by conferences on the results obtained a 
wide interest can be aroused in groups of cities, and united action will 
result both in better statistics and in a better organization to present them. 
I trust that the example of the Philadelphia society will be widely fol- 
lowed not only in Pennsylvania but elsewhere and that at the next sessions 
of the legislature social workers will be able to present such bodies of 
fact as will compel the legislators to admit that health insurance is 
wholly desirable, in which case it will, I think, be constitutional. 


DISCUSSION: _ The following named people took part in informal discussion: 
William P. White, Lowell, Mass.; Robert X. Giering, Hopewell, Va.; Rev. Augustine 
Elmendorf, Newark, N. A naam B. Andrews, New York; W. J. Magruder, Baltimore; 
Robert L. Fleming, Jersey City, N. J. 
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WAR AND THE PRISON PROBLEM 


Thomas Mott Osborne, Auburn, New York; Chairman of the 
Committee on Corrections 


Let me say a word on the subject of war and prisons. I have never 
been quite sure how much we should trust the old adage, “In time of 
peace prepare for war,” yet I am quite sure that in time of war we 
should prepare for peace. While there are many activities new to this 
country which we must support, because the new conditions make them 
necessary, it seems to me a word of warning should be given against 
giving up old forms of help when there is no reason why they should 
be superseded by new ones. When we come to the prison question, 
however, there is no new organization which is likely to take the place 
of the old activities. Long after the last echoes of the great war have 
died away our prisons will be still with us, and while we are engaged 
in making the world safe for democracy, why not think about making 
prisons safe for democracy too? If there ever was a time when it was 
worth while for the people of the United States to save the men in the 
prisons it is now. We need all the manhood of this country; we need 
the manhood which is in prison; we need that the men in prison should 
get a different point of view which the right treatment will give them, 
and this is precisely what the last speaker pointed out. Therefore it is 
that even now, while so much of our effort is rightly directed toward 
things connected with the war, we should insist that people should still 
give attention to the nation’s prisons, and the bringing about of a right 
system in our prisons. 


I have had many people report to me that someone “does not believe 
in your theories, Mr. Osborne.” I recall an old story of Kipling’s where 
a genial Governor General of India says: “No wise man has a policy.” 
I used to say while I was warden at Sing Sing that I did not have a 
theory that could not be altered on five minutes’ notice. The success of 
the Mutual Welfare League is not a question of theory; it is wholly 
a question of fact. There are three of the facts (pointing to the ex- 
convicts on the platform). ‘That gives me occasion to state the truth 
that prison reform is a double-headed thing. If we expect the prisoners 
to reform we must do a little reforming ourselves. We must take 
politics out of the prisons before any kind of a system, at least one that is 
worth anything, can succeed. Whether the Mutual Welfare League 
system is a success is not a question of theory; it is a plain question of 
fact, just as is the proposition that two and two make four. No sensible 
man will get into an altercation with another on that proposition. You 
can't get into a dispute about the Mutual Welfare League if you know 
the facts. Had you gone to Sing Sing during the time I knew it and 
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seen the looks of the men as I saw them, that was one fact you could 
not get away from. Instead of the shifty glances, if you got any glances 
at all, you saw men who stood up and looked you straight in the face. 
man fashion. You saw them better in health, you saw the evidences 
at every turn of healthier minds and healthier souls. 

What has all this to do with the war? We are going into war «: 
fight for democracy, and we owe a great debt to the President of the 
United States for having made that matter clear to the whole world, 
We are not going into a war to help any nation or to fight against 
nation. We are going into a war to preserve the great principle 
democracy. While doing that, why not preserve all the men possible 
that we can by application of the principles of democracy in prisons? |} 
you tell me it cannot be done I answer: it has been done. No one can 
know the situation for the last three and a half years in Auburn and tw: 
and a half years in Sing Sing without believing in those facts. To be 
sure there are some people who never believe the facts. There are men 
who never will take the trouble to learn facts and will refuse to believe 
them. They will not look, nor listen. We have to wait until such 
persons pass on. On the other hand, there are many others who are 
desirous to learn the truth, and to those men we can speak and show 
them the truth. In every prison in the land they can get the same results 
which we have had in Sing Sing and Auburn; and instead of turning 
men out of prison simply to go back into the paths of crime they can s 
turn them out that a large percentage of them will go straight. You 
won’t get 100 per cent. good conduct in prisons, even under the Mutual 
Welfare League. You don’t get 100 per cent. good conduct in any 
state I know of. But you will get a much larger percentage of men t 
go straight under the Mutual Welfare System than under the brutal 
system of old. The thing for us all to do is to demand first of all the 
truth. Get the light upon the problem. It is not easy to do. [| visited 
a state prison last winter where the warden took us to the cooler. It 
seemed clean and was far more comfortable than the one in which | 
spent fourteen hours myself once; but he got off the old gag that of 
course it had not been used for months. But before we left the prison, 
my friend and I, the word was passed to us that one man had been 
removed from the cooler in anticipation of our visit. Not long ago | 
went back to the prison, commissioned by the Secretary of the Navy t 
interview some naval prisoners who were there, and conversed with the 
very man who had been removed from the cooler that morning. Mr. 
Kent Hubbard, who was to have been here tonight from Connecticut 
tells of visiting a state prison with the chairman of the prison board. 
The warden was showing them around and told him the same old gag 
about the cooler. The president of the board said, “Let us go down 
there.” ‘They did so, and there they found two men shut into the dun- 
geon. The fact is that unless you get down underneath you do not know 
what is going on in a state prison. Look at Trenton, and the horrors un- 
earthed there. The good people of New Jersey thought their state 
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prison was as good as any. Perhaps it was, but last August when I was 
there I heard strange noises through the wall. I inquired of the pris- 
oners in the cell where I was sitting. ‘They told me in the next cell a 
man was Chained to the wall and had been for six years. And it was 
true. He was there in the next cell, and I heard that chain go back 
and forth, back and forth, like a pendulum, all the time I was there. 
After I got out and told some people about it he and thirty others were 
removed to the insane asylum. . There was another thing I found out 
about Trenton Prison. As we went through one of the cell blocks I was 
asked about shower baths. The warden showed us a bath house with 
forty good showers; but it was closed from the middle of September to 
the first of July. For only two and a half months in the year did the 
prisoners have baths. I asked why, and the warden replied the only 
reason he could learn was that the doctor thought they might catch cold. 
Are such things believable? They seem incredible. [It is high time that 
we dug into this prison matter and insisted upon bringing to light all 
that is going on from the very bottom of the lowest dungeon up. 

Now this is not a conundrum without an answer. We have found 
the answer at Auburn and Sing Sing by trusting the men, by giving 
them democratic principles to work out, by giving them such treatment 
that the qualities necessary for them to deal with life when they come 
out, instead of being atrophied from lack of use, may be developed. 
Their spiritual muscles have to be exercised as much as their physical 
muscles, and cannot be worth anything if they are not. If you give 
them proper exercises they will come out men, ready to do men’s 
work in the world. The thing can be done. Why not let us show 
you how to do it? We are, Dean Kirchwey and I, being wasted 
by being without a job. I am speaking seriously. If we had a good new 
system of feeding hogs for the market we should be received everywhere 
with open arms; but because Dean Kirchwey and I have a new way to 
make men the politicians do not want us. So we are not only turned 
out of office in our own state, but we are not even allowed inside the 
prisons in other states. - 

We are going to war for the principles of democracy. What are the 
enemies of democracy? There are two. One is the old autocracy, the 
social system typified by old Russia, an autocracy tempered by assassina- 
tion. But far the more dangerous foe of democracy is the benevolent 
despotism which spreads material prosperity throughout the country— 
prussianism. I believe that type of despotism in prisons is called the 
sa system ; so called because there is no honor about it—lucus a non 
ucendo, 


I am not sure that autocracy tempered by assassination is not really 
nearer to democracy than benevolent paternalism. I believe that prus- 
sianism is a worse foe to democracy than the old Russian autocracy ever 
was or could be. We have found it so in practice. It is because it is so 
infernally efficient, and results in so much prosperity to a certain num- 
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ber. And so as we have gone to war for the great principles of democracy 
let us not forget that those principles must be put in force and kept in 
force throughout our own country. In no place are they more needed. 
in no place will they bring more returns in dollars and cents than in the 
prisons. If you can bring out of the prisons men who will work honestly 
for themselves and for the community; who will have the kind of public 
spirit of which you have had an echo tonight; then you are really doing 
a great work and solving a problem which has been a difficult one for 
many generations. Governor Whitman, last October, speaking at the 
American Prison Association in Buffalo, not only said that the corner- 
stone in any system of reform was iron discipline, but he also said “the 
story of the criminal, if truthfully told, is not interesting—it is stupid 
and vulgar.” I am sorry for the person who never recovers from the 
district attorney’s point of view. I am sorry for the person who can see 
nothing in_the story of a man, such as we have heard tonight, that is 
not stupid and vulgar. It all depends upon the medium through which 
it passes. From the district attorney’s point of view the story of Hamlet 
can be nothing but a mess of blood and crime. Every man in prison, 
when you look at him in the right spirit, represents a tragedy; a real 
tragedy to which we must bring help; and out of that tragedy we can 
see, in God’s own time, a restoration to manhood. 


A SYSTEM OF PRISON ADMINISTRATION 
George W. Kirchwey, LL.D., New York 


(Dr. Kirchwey’s address, unfortunately omitted for lack of approved 
manuscript, related chiefly to his experiences as acting warden at Sing 
Sing. It was, on the whole, an argument in favor of substituting for 
iron discipline in prison management, “democracy, good will, and decent 
treatment”). 


THE MUTUAL WELFARE LEAGUE. 
An Ex-Convict.* 


I understand that this is the first time that former prisoners have 
addressed your Conference. Perhaps it is not a bad idea to hear from 
the patient as well as from the doctor, to ask him how he feels, not 
merely how the doctor thinks he feels. Having been in prison, | sup- 
pose I am one of those fellows with wheels and all that sort of thing. 
That may all be, and I do not understand a good many of the terms 
the doctor used. However, I wish to understand myself, because that 
is the problem before me. I agree with him, that environment has 2 


*Name withheld by the Chairman. 
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lot to do with a man going to prison. I know that because it was the 
case with me, and when they know that a man, on account of his 
environment, has gone to prison, they send him to a place where the 
environment is worse, and when someone comes to try to make the en- 
vironment a little better, well, he is no longer a warden. 


I went to Sing Sing before Mr. Osborne came there, so I saw 
just a little of the old system. I am not going to tell you of it. You 
know. You have been there to look around and know as well as I do, 
some of the things that went on. The suggestion of it is distasteful 
to me and to you. I saw the new system also, and if I make any 
comparisons, I know what I am talking about. When I went to Sing 
Sing I was assigned to a cell, and for the benefit of those who have 
never been there, I will give its dimensions: It was three feet four inches 
wide, seven feet long and almost seven feet high. The width of a 
bathroom rug was taken up by a cot, and the rest of the room was for 
exercise. 'We were locked in the cells every afternoon at four and were 
kept locked in until seven the next morning; except Saturday afternoon, 
when we did not come out at all, and Sunday when men who wanted 
to go to church might do so. Some of us went because it afforded us 
an opportunity to get out of the cells; others went because they sang 
hymns and they liked that; still others went perhaps, because they were 
sinners. Well, I went, I don’t know why. When I got there, I 
found there was a guard who watched us, and if we turned our heads 
we would be sent to the “cooler.” The same thing would happen at 
mealtime, and at work, but while I knew I had to go to work and to 
meals, I also kmew I did not have to go to church. I was not so 
strong for it, so I gave up going. 


I have been asked if I thought of God then. I understand that is 
the question they always ask a young man—and if the thought of Jesus 
ever came into his mind. He came into my mind, but I felt he had 
forgotten all about me—and that is not the way for a man to feel. It 
is not going to help the man, nor is it going to help society after he 
leaves prison. I think of God today and realize that I forgot all about 


him. 


Mr. Osborne has spoken about the long criminal career and the 
long term. The only difference is that one was caught before the other. 
We have all had long criminal careers. When I went to Sing Sing I 
felt if I got a little schooling perhaps it might help me. I had gone 
to school only until I was twelve years of age, in New York City, and 
was told there was a school in prison and I should apply to the author- 
ities for admission. I did this and was called up to be examined. This 
was the examination: “Spell ‘receive.’” I spelled it, and was told: 
“That is enough. You do not need to go to school.” So I did not 
go to school; it was not necessary; I knew too much already. You 
know many men go to prison because they have no education, or on 
account of their environment, or because they have no trade. What 
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was done for them under the old system to remove the cause? Just 
what I have told you,—if you can spell “receive” you have an education. 

What did the Mutual Welfare League do to change all this? 
We, ourselves, established classes in English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
drawing, commercial courses, clerical work, carpentry, bricklaying. For 
these latter the men found the best material they could; and it does not 
cost the state a cent to do the work, or to help the men to do the work 
which the state should have done long ago, the work of turning out 
men fitted to take their Places i in the world. Under the old system 
the man who went to prison without education left without education, 
without a trade, and in addition, broken down in health and spirit, — 
sent forth and told to sin no more. How? What reason had anyone 
to believe he would not go back for the same cause? And when he 
went back they said he was a born criminal, that it was his fault, and 
not the fault of society. Perhaps, but a gentleman—I don’t know just 
how he feels about prison life—has said that fully eighty per cent of the 
men leaving prison are making good. Why is it? Is it because there 


are different men coming into the world, that they are not born 
criminals? 


I have had boys tell me in Sing Sing of the hard times they had 
to secure work after leaving prison, that instead of people, Christians, 
saying to them, “Rise and sin no more,” they shunned them, forgetting 
their own past transgressions. Perhaps there are some people who never 
got into prison who have committed little wrongs. They also forget 
the man who was caught. I was a little discouraged when I heard 
those stories. I was told the police would watch me and just as soon 
as they had a chance would send me back for something I did not do. 
I was worried and felt I was not fitted to face the world because | 
had never had to assume responsibilities of any kind. Fortunately, the 
Mutual Welfare League was established, and while I did not become 
interested in the League immediately because I was rather dejected, I 
did become interested afterwards. I was the delegate with the P. K., 
of whom Mr. Osborne spoke, who came up the morning of the knitshop 
strike and was told by the strikers to see Mr. Osborne. He was get- 
ting dressed when we went to his room. He did not have to come to 
the prison, did not have to get the guards out with clubs and guns. 
The P. K. and I went over to the men with the delegates of that 
particular shop, and we did the talking because we knew that was what 
would count. The result was, the men went to work and there was 
not even a flurry. 

I became interested in the work and in time became an official of 
the League and assumed responsibility. It was assuming those re- 
sponsibilities which prepared me for coming out into the world and 
sassuming responsibilities there. I came out after having served my 
time, and did not feel that I was afraid that I would not get work. 
I felt I was going to get work, that I had to get work; first, because 
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[ had found myself; and, second, because (I have to say it although 
Mr. Osborne is here) he had paved the way outside. 


Employers have begun now to look differently upon the man com- 
ing from prison, and have begun to realize that more than fifty per 
cent of the prison inmates never stole a thing in their lives and were 
not sent there for that; therefore, why should they be expected to steal 
as soon as they are put into a job outside prison walls? When I first 
came out Mr. Osborne asked me to talk at a few meetings. I did that 
and then went to work in a fairly good position, determined I would 
not be ashamed of the fact that I was an ex-convict, because it was the 
best thing that ever happened to me. I do not mean that it would 
have been the best thing if I had to do my entire time under the old 
system. I had found myself even before Mr. Osborne came, but under 
the old system I was afraid of myself. 


I decided I would talk to an audience whenever I had the oppor- 
tunity, and have been doing so during my spare time, evenings and 
Sundays. Once I talked very near my first place of employment and 
a reporter gave me two columns in the paper, using my name, while 
my employer knew I was an ex-convict, my fellow employees did: not. 
They read the papers and found out about me. They did not say 
anything to me, did not snub me, but were very polite! A man who 
has been through the Mutual Welfare League knows that a square 
deal is what counts, not sympathy, and he does not want sympathy. 
I do not want it. Most of it is like blond hair,—it is not real. So 
I went to my employer and told him I was going to leave because I 
felt sure it would not be long before some of the young ladies and 
gentlemen would be leaving because they did not want to be asso 
ciated with an ex-convict. I found a new position. They were not 
going to scare me, and the fact that I lost the one position was not 
going to stop me from-speaking. I spoke the next Sunday. I was now 
working in a factory. I did not like it, but I stayed until I got my 
present position. This I consider a good one, although, of course, I 
have not been there long. My employer knows I am an ex-convict. 
I am already alone with the stock for eight hours each day. I am not 
bonded, but every other stock man is bonded. Of course, that is be- 
cause there would be a little trouble about bonding me. When I went 
to the superintendent and said I could not be bonded because of the 
questions they would ask, he said, “I will go your bond.” Do you 
suppose he would have talked that way five years ago? I do not be- 
lieve he would. I have only the word of the League which has come 
to the ears of these business men, the word of Dean Kirchwey and 
Mr. Osborne. I have them to thank for it, and I am thankful. 


Nothing gave me more pleasure, and nothing helps a man behind 
the bars more than to know that some of the other boys are making 
good. What I have told you of my travels will help those boys back 
in the prison today, and will make them feel that they can make good 
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when they come out. It is the only way. They know, and I know the 
other way, and after trying this way out for about seven months | am 
still going. I am earning as much now as I used to spend in an evening 
but I am doing it honestly, and when I tell them it is worth while, they 
believe me. While you social workers and ministers might tell them 
it is best to go straight, they will listen, but they do not care to heed it. 
They listen to me when I say this is the life that pays, and they say to 
themselves if I can make good they can do so. And I on the outside, 
if I can get one of them a job, I am going to do it, and I know he will 
make good. 


Now they will not let us go back to the prison and tell them,— 
we are not permitted; why, I do not know, and I do not ask questions. 
The authorities have stopped our visits. Nothing has happened. The 
boys are quiet. They take it philosophically. You have heard of the 
outbreaks in other prisons. The boys at Sing Sing have not burned 
buildings down because visits are stopped, because they are governing 
themselves, and before anything like that is done the executive board 
is consulted, they in turn tell the delegates, who tell the men. You 
might have all sorts of prison reform, let the men play baseball, let 
them go to the moving pictures,—good things; but that is not prison 
reform, the thing that is going to stick after the man leaves prison. 
The sort of thing that is going to stick to him is making him govern 
himself, preparing him for liberty, with liberty, preparing him for re- 
sponsibility with responsibility. That is the way to teach men. 

I was fortunate enough to leave Sing Sing the day Mr. Osborne 
left there,—not by agreement; but the men who are still there are 
making good. Even those members of society who are not for the 
movement, admit it. More than eighty per cent of the men who leave 
Sing Sing and Auburn are making good. I personally know it. | 
know that all my friends who have left there are working and never 
thinking of doing anything wrong, or the things they were accustomed 
to do before. Is society better off now that we are making good and 
are being trusted, and are not being sent back to prison for you to 
support all over again and support our dependents? Are you better off 
when we come out and shoulder our responsibilities? That is what the 
League has done for you, my friends, and that*is what you are interested 
in. It is doing what you have always supposed prisons were doing, 
sending men out better than when they went in, with clear ideas and a 
steady purpose, with whole souls and minds, and with healthy bodies. 


Chairman Osborne: The young man spoke of my asking him to make speeches whes 
he first came out. The first speech he ever made was before he lef+ Sing Sing. We 5a¢ 
a mass meeting of the League and he asked if he could — to his prison mates whom 
he was about to leave. I, not knowing whether he could speak or not, said, “Yes, 
ahead.” He did so, and the words of farewell he said to his fellow members of 
League were given with such a fine spirit and in such diction that I felt he could ° 
of very great service to us outside; and so I soon afterwards got him his first jo * 
speaking. You will agree with me, i think, that he can make a speech worth listening % 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN DETERMINING THE NATURE OF 
CRIME AND THE CHARACTER OF CRIMINALS 


Bernard Glueck, M. D., Director, Psychiatric Clinic, Sing Sing Prison, 
Ossining, N. Y. 


When a physician is called in to treat a case of pneumonia, or a case 
of typhoid fever, the thing that it is hoped he will succeed in accomplish- 
ing, is the bringing about of a better adjustment between the diseasesd 
organ and the rest of the body. For the diseased lung in pneumonia, or 
the diseased gastro-intestinal system in typhoid, leads us to seek medical 
relief, because these organs are out of proper adjustment with the rest 
of the body, and unless readjusted threaten with annihilation not only 
the organ involved, but the entire body. It goes without saying, that 
the degree of success one is likely to have in bringing about the correction 
of such physical maladjustments will depend primarily upon the degree 
with which one is able to define the nature of the difficulty and the 
precise constitution of the organ involved. It is only then that he is able 
to bring to his aid, intelligently, such remedial agencies as will promise 
the best results. The physician who attempts to treat disease blindly, 
without paying an adequate amount of attention to diagnosis, is soon 
deserted by his patient, not entirely because he fails to get desired results, 
for occasionally a patient gets well in spite of unintelligent treatment; but 
because of failure to inspire confidence, and because sooner or later his 
failures will have accumulated to such a degree as to demand either a 
change of practice on his part or a total withdrawal from a profession 
for which he is not fitted. Be it said in extenuation of medical failures, 
that certain bodies are by nature less endowed with a capacity for 
adjustment than are others, and when such is the case failure may result, 
‘n spite of the most intelligent treatment. 

What has been said thus far with reference to the human body is 
trite matter, indeed. It requires considerable courage to reiterate it 
before an intelligent audience, and one would hesitate considerably before 
doing so, were it not for the fact that that which the individual has for 
a very long time recognized as an essential procedure for his safety, 
society seems to have failed to recognize until very recent days as essential 
for its safety. 

Society has dealt with the problem of crime in a too impersonal 
manner; it has devoted its energies largely to the administration of the 
criminal act; to treatment of the offense against a given statute, rather 
than to the human being back of the act; and, in so doing, it has con- 
sistently ignored the value of diagnosis as a powerful aid in the treatment 
of disease—of maladjustment—whether this be individual or social. 
Dominated by the theory of “degeneracy” of Lombroso, it has looked 
upon the criminal, upon the offender against the laws of organized 
society, as a monstrosity, as belonging to a type different from the rest 
of humanity; to be doctored by a universally applicable drug, imprison- 
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ment, and such refinements in procedure as its kindness of heart, or wis. 
dom of mind, caused it to indulge in; had its basis in a classification o§ 
the criminal act, rather than of the individual back of the act. 


I fear that I have again allowed myself to indulge in trite matter 
for there is certainly no lack of criticism anent criminal procedure 
found in literature. But in spite of the obvious inconsistencies and 
fallacies to be found in criminal procedure, criticism of it would be less 
severe and not so frequent if the thing worked. That is the important 
issue. Does the thing work? 


Of six hundred and eight routine admissions to Sing Sing, four 
hundred and six were recidivists; that is, individuals who were there, or 
in some one or more other penal or reformatory institutions before—a 
rather high percentage of failures. Be it said with equal force 
extenuation of this badly performed job, that an intimate study of ¢ 
problem reveals that the fault does not lie entirely with procedure. 
with these facts at its disposal, a critical public will find justification fo: 
hurling adverse criticism at the administrators of the problem of crime, 
so long as these administrators are content to let matters rest as they 
are, without taking proper steps for a scientific inquiry into the cause 
of so much recidivism. It can do no good, for instance, to arrive at the 
conclusion, through a masterly juggling of figures, that crime is not on 
the increase, or that, after all, the criminal population constitutes a ver 
insignificant part of the general population. One could readily disprove 
such conclusions if one would take the time to do so. But, even if these 
conclusions were dependable, the fact would still remain, that in 66.7 
per cent. of the cases we have failed to accomplish that which we have 
set out to accomplish, in spite of the expenditure of a prodigious amo) 
of energy and vast sums of money. For there can certainly be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that in the organization and development of that vast 
and complicated machinery of the law, Society had some object in view: 
that it had set out to accomplish a certain definite end, and that it hoped 
to find a dependable means towards that end in its machinery of the lav 
Neither can there exist much difference of opinion concerning the nature 
of the end it desires to accomplish. Once we succeed in emnctpating 
ourselves from the paralyzing traditions which go with the theory o! 
“degeneracy” in crime; once we cease viewing the criminal populatic 
as a type different from the rest of humanity and preordained to n 
chief-making, we shall have no difficulty in seeing clearly what o1 
in this matter is. We shall then see in the offender against the laws 
and accepted customs of society, an individual, who, for some cause ‘ 
causes, intrinsic as well as extrinsic, has failed to adjust himself to the 
demands of society, and as, therefore, requiring a type of procedure at its 
hands which would tend to bring about a better adjustment between 
him and society. The entire machinery of the law, from the officer who 
executes the arrest to the final authority which has to do with the return 
of the offender to the community, must therefore be looked upon as but 
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a means towards an end, the end being a better adjustment between the 
offender and society. Nothing less than this can justify the expenditure 
of the energy and money which is involved here, nor can it be acceptable 
to an intelligent public. Naturally, the precise method of procedure 
which might be necessary to bring about that much desired goal will 
vary in accordance with the problem a given offender may present. At 
any rate, a greater flexibility in sentencing people will be required, and 
greater attention will have to be paid to the fundamentals of biology. 


The important point is, that in order to attain the greatest measure 
of success there is necessary a scientific co-ordination of and sympathetic 
co-operation in the several activities of the various agencies which have 
to deal with crime. "While there will ever remain a difference in the 
part to be played by each agency, there can be no difference in the ulti- 
mate goal towards which all should be working. Such co-operation 
must naturally be out of question, and failure must be the result if, 
instead of striving toward a common goal, the various agencies engaged 
in administering the problem of crime fall into the error of seeing in 
their own work an end in itself. If the police officer, for instance, who 
has to do with arresting the offender, sees in his work nothing but the 
bringing about of the arrest, or if the prosecuting attorney loses sight of 
the ultimate goal and sees in his ‘work an end in itself, namely, convic- 
tion, it simply adds to the inherent difficulty which is involved in the 
problem of reformation. One wonders how the volume of crime would 
be affected if the police officer’s reputation were to depend upon the 
amount of antisocial behavior he prevented, rather than the amount he 
detects, or if the activities of the district attorney’s office were neu- 
tralized by a well organized and well supported office of public defender. 
One cannot escape the conviction that the administration of justice 
would be raised to a much more rational plane, and would be less 
likely to fall into error if society provided a machinery which would be 
able to furnish the judge with a clear delineation of the criminal 
who stands before him. As matters are now, the judge, no matter how 
well intentioned he may be, labors under tremendous difficulties, and is 
apt to base his activities almost exclusively on the nature of the crime 


committed, rather than upon the constitution of the criminal back of the 
act. 


It would be a waste of time-and effort to enter into a discussion of 
the relative values, as reformative agencies, of the various systems of 
prison administration in vogue to-day, if one were to fail to take into 
account the most essential and most fundamental factor concerned in this 
process of reformation, namely, the individual delinquent. It is easy 
enough to indulge in criticism of procedure, but such criticism must ever 
remain destructive in nature, unless one sees and emphasizes the funda- 
mental issues involved, namely, that a rational administration of crime 
necessitates a machinery which would define the nature of the offender 
so that an intelligent application may be made of such reconstructive 
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factors as would tend to eliminate from his make-up those undesirable 
qualities that have led him to commit crime, and which will at the same 
time endeavor to develop such good qualities in his constitution as may 
tend to assist him in the future in leading an honest life. 


Now it is the belief of many who have given this problem earnest 
consideration, that better co-operation of the various agencies concerned 
with the problem of crime could be had if an additional agency were 
added to the machinery of the law, whose object it would be to accom- 
plish this much desired definition of the criminal. It is this belief which 
has led to the entrance of the psychiatrist and psychologist into the field 
of criminology. It is not because these men promise to solve the problem 
of crime by some magic procedure, but because it is in the nature of these 
disciplines to devote themselves to an understanding of human behavior, 
whether such behavior be normal or abnormal. Furthermore, the 
psychiatrist in his daily experience utilizes methods of procedure which 
are intended to bring about better adjustment in maladjusted individuals, 
and it is hoped that because of this experience he may be of assistance 
both as a diagnostician and as a therapeutist in the field of criminology. 
But, inasmuch as the psychiatrist’s contact with the offender takes place 
after the offender has come in contact with the machinery of the law, 
the degree of benefit which may be éxpected as result. of such contact 
will depend to a very large extent upon the degree of co-operation that 
might be developed between the psychiatrist and the machinery of the 
law, whether it be at a time when the offender is simply charged with 
crime, or subsequently when he is serving his sentence. If a fair oppor- 
tunity is to be had for the proper carrying out of such recommendations 
as may suggest themselves as result of an intensive study of the offender, 
the proper kind of institutional background must be at the psychiatrist’s 
disposal and, above all, there must be an appreciation on the part of 
those charged with the administration of the problem that in his work 
may be found a valuable additional means towards that much desired 
goal, the readjustment of the offender. 


The nature of the work which has been done thus far in the 
Psychiatric Clinic in connection with Sing Sing will, I hope, justify 
the opinion that I do not belong to those who believe that, in outlining 
the disabilities in the make-up of the offender, they will solve the problem 
of crime. Indeed, such a one-sided approach to this problem would be 
productive of more misunderstanding than light. The individual at 
any moment in his life is the result of everything that has gone before, 
and unless a proper knowledge of such antecedents, both constitutiona: 
and environmental is had, no clear conception of the nature of te 
problem involved is possible. A diagnostician in crime must be a socio 
logist as well as a clinician, and while he must not subscribe to the one- 
sided view that all criminal behavior is due to faulty economic or socia! 
conditions, he can just as little afford to ignore such deleterious influences 
of environment as actually do play a part in the production of crime. ! 
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is, therefore, extremely desirable, in order to arrive at a dependable 
conclusion in any given case, to supplement the clinical examination by 
a thorough field investigation of the offender’s antecedents; of the condi- 
tions under which he was born and bred; of the influences with which 
he came in contact during his formative period; of the effects which 
certain deleterious factors in his environment may have had in influencing 
the development of his personality, and, finally, of the opportunity, if any, 
that may have come within his reach to correct such early signs of 
faulty conduct which he may have manifested, even prior to the com- 
mission of a definite antisocial act. While we are not prepared to furnish 
exact statistics of the influence of environmental factors in the production 
of crime, we feel justified in making the assertion that these influences 
are by no means insignificant ; and that even in cases where one is inclined 
very much to attribute the antisocial behavior to mental defect, or devia- 
tion, one frequently feels that, had this particular defective or deviatee 
come in contact with different environmental influences, he would not 
have found his way eventually into a penal institution. 


The clinical investigation of the offender should utilize those well 
known and tried methods which have been found to be of benefit in 
determining the causes of types of maladjustment other than those 
seen in the criminal. I refer to the dependable and well tried methods 
in vogue in the practice of psychiatry and psychology. 

We need not enter here into a detailed discussion of these methods, 
but they should be applied with the aim in view of giving a clear defini- 
tion to whatever fault of constitution or make-up the individual may 
be burdened with. One should furthermore seek with equal diligence 
to outline such desirable qualities as the individual may possess, the 
cultivation and development of which may tend to assist him in keeping 
from coming in conflict with the law in the future. The inquiry should 
not merely lead to the assertion that so many offenders are defective, 
or insane, or psychopathic. A diagnosis of this sort does not mean 
much if the diagnostic agency is to play a part in the solution of the 
problem of crime. Because an individual is defective, it is by no means 
certain that he is bound to come in conflict with the law. As a matter 
of fact, there are unquestionably many more defectives out of prison than 
there are in prison. The psychiatrist will eventually find himself to 
be of very little assistance in the solution of the problem of crime if he 
stops short by merely labeling the criminal. He should, in addition, 
endeavor to make himself useful as a therapeutist, because the opportunity 
for this will be at hand if he succeeds in defining those faults in the 
individual which may lend themselves to correction. It is obvious, 
therefore, that with such a program in mind the work of the psychiatrist 
in any penal institution must necessarily be supplemented by a properly 
organized machinery which would be capable of carrying into effect 
such therapeutic recommendations as may suggest themselves. Such a 
machinery must be so governed as to have sufficient plasticity to enable 
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it to individualize to a much greater extent in the application of its 
correctional and reformative measures than has been the case heretofore. 
It would be very difficult, however, indeed, almost impossible, to success- 
fully carry out a program like this in every one of the units of a penal 
system of any large state. The difficulty is especially great in a state 
like New York, and it is felt by those who have given the problem 
thorough consideration that the situation might be handled best through 
the establishment of what is known as a clearing house or classification 
station for the entire prison system of the state. 


The clearing house is an accepted institution in the modern in- 
dustrial world, and in’ some communities in other fields of social activity 
It may be defined as an institution which makes possible a clear delinea- 
- tion and characterization of the individual members of large groups, 
for the purpose of bringing about a better classification and better 
adaptation. In connection with the problem of crime, a clearing house 
is to serve as an auxiliary institution to the existing machinery for the 
administration of the law, whose object it should be to make such study 
and observation of the individual offender as will enable it to furnish 
dependable recommendations: first, to the court in cases of demonstra- 
ble, diminished or absent responsiblity; and, second, to the adminis- 
trators of penal and reformatory institutions in all cases, with the object 
of bringing about such a relationship between the prisoner and the 
institution as will tend to produce the maximum degree of adjustment 
between him and society upon his release from the institution. In neither 
case should the clearing house concern itself with such matters as relate 
to the relationship of either court or prison to the general community. 
Certainly it should not attempt to take over any of the administrative 
functions of either institution. On the other hand, unless these in- 
stitutions entertain a proper regard for the recommendations of the clear- 
ing house, failure is bound to result. 


clearing house, and shall not repeat these here; but, instead, will describe 
what the state of New York has agreed to do in connection with its own 
prison system. 

Before going any further, let me state that considering the radical 
departure which this approach to the problem of crime constitutes, we 
have thus far had the most excellent co-operation from the Prison De 
partment of the state of New York. Indeed, our work would have been 
impossible without such co-operation, and that it has necessarily been 
limited in its scope so far is due entirely to the inadequate phys 
facilities of the preseat Sing Sing. Plans, however, are complete: 
the erection on the site of the present Sing Sing of a new and modern 
institution, which is to serve as a clearing house for classification of all 
prisoners of the state of New York. It is intended that all state prisoners 
should be admitted to this institution first, where they are to be kept 
under close observation and study, and under intensive vocational training 
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for such period of time as will be necessary to enable the administration 
to define clearly the problem which a given prisoner presents. It is 
estimated that the average offender will probably require a three or four 
months’ sojourn in this institution before such clear definition could be 
had, and before the kind of training that will promise the best results in 
a given case may be clearly outlined. Naturally there will be a certain 
number of prisoners who will not require nearly as long a sojourn in this 
institution, and others in whom a clear definition of the problem will 
necessitate a much longer period of study and observation than three or 
four months. As far as we are able at present to comprehend the 
problem of the adult prisoner, it concerns in the main five fairly well 
defined types of individuals, and the state’s administration of this problem 
may well be based upon such a tentative gross classification. 


The various penal institutions of the state other than Sing Sing, 
with the addition of another unit, which is to take care primarily of the 
so-called defective delinquent, are to serve as the background into which 
the prisoners will be fed upon discharge from the clearing house. The 
accompanying chart illustrates graphically the scheme to be carried out 
upon the completion of the new reception prison. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the accidental offender who before coming to prison was well 
able to earn his livelihood by honest means, the remainder of the popu- 
lation will divide itself grossly into the following five groups: 

1. The normal young adults capable of learning useful trades, in 
whose criminal career the question of economic dependency has played an 
important role, and who, it is believed, would have greater opportunity 
to refrain from committing crime in the future if, during their sojourn 
in the institution, they were made to find the proper means for acquiring 
useful trades. In expressing this hope, one naturally does not mean to 
insist that this is going to work out satisfactorily in every instance. Inti- 
mate contact, however, with the problem, leads one to believe that the 
average normal individual would be less likely to revert to criminal 
behavior if he were to be released from the institution better prepared 
industrially than he was upon admission to prison. 

We must not fall into the error of believing that in creating this 
necessarily expensive machinery, which will make possible the acquisition 
of a useful trade by every prisoner falling into this group, we shall simply 
be keeping in mind the benefit to the individual. It must be obvious to 
everyone that a prisoner with a trade must make himself more useful to 
the state during his term of imprisonment than one without a trade, and 
that in reducing the chance of recidivism in such an individual the benefit 


to the state itself is much greater than the benefit to the individual 
concerned. 


2. The normal prisoner of more advanced age, who at the time of 


coming to prison is beyond his formative period, and not very likely to 
acquire a trade, and who in most instances will find his natural level 
among the unskilled laborer upon his return to the general community. 
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It would entail an unnecessary waste of energy and money to attempt to 
reconstruct the industrial life of such men, and the prime consideration 
involved here is the extent to which these prisoners may make themselves 
useful to the state during the period of their sojourn in the institution. 
Let me state here that in the majority of instances one deals in this 
group with prisoners who are in prison as first offenders, and who are not 
very likely to revert again to crime upon release, no matter what their 
experience in prison might have been. Besides, they constitute numeric- 
ally a relatively small percentage of the inmates. The most frequent age 
on admission in one thousand consecutive admissions was twenty-one. 


The above two groups, which constitute numerically between forty 
and forty-five per cent. of the admissions to Sing Sing are also embraced 
largely within the group of first offenders. Thus, while not presenting 
the most serious or difficult problem in the field of criminology, it is 
imperative that the state should do everything in its power to prevent 
relapse in these cases which offer such good possibility of rmaining law 
abiding citizens. The matter becomes considerably more complicated 
with the other three groups, which represent roughly between fifty-five 
and sixty per cent. of the admissions, and which are largely embraced 
within the group of recidivists. Here we have: 

A. The insane delinquent. The prisoners belonging to this group 
are either actively insane at the time of admission to the penal institution, 
so as to require immediate transfer to a hospital for the insane; or, while 
sh howing unmistakable evidence of mental disease, are still capable of 
conducting themselves in such a manner as to not make it imperative to 
transfer him to a hospital for the insane. They represent people who, in 

onsiderable number of instances, have suffered mental breakdown 
ore and have been discharged from hospitals for the insane as socially 
recovered, that is to say, patients in whom the active disease has become 

quiescent and who are capable of a degree of adjustment to enable them 
to get along on the outside under very simple and uncomplicated condi- 
tions. Some of these men will actually require a transfer to a hospital 
later on, but until such time could be made quite productive for the 
state during the period of their sojourn in the prison. The problem that 
these prisoners present assumes greater gravity if, as a result of their 
mental disease, they incline towards criminal behavior. In that case, 
even though the insane prisoner is capable of adjusting himself ade- 
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i to the requirements of the penal institution, it is questionable 
hether he should ever be returned to the community upon the expira- 
tion of his sentence, and in some instances the problem would be best 

solved by permanent confinement in a hospital for the insane. We have 
in mind particularly one individual who for years has been getting along 

well in Sing Sing, although harboring very decided delusional ideas with 
reference to a number of people on the outside. Close inquiry into his 

mental condition convinced us that the man was very likely to commit a 

serious Crime upon his release from the institution, because, as a result 
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of his delusional ideas, he harbored a very grave grievance against a 
number of people, including his seventeen year old daughter. It was on 
this account that it was considered advisable to transfer the man to a 
hospital for the insane, but not because his mental condition interfered 
with his capacities to adjust himself to the requirements of the penal 
institution. 


B. The defective delinquent. The prisoners who come within this 
group constitute individuals who suffer from various degrees of arrested 
mental development; who, in their past careers, have shown a tendency 
to commit crime repeatedly as result of their defective general intelli- 
gence, and in whom the ordinary methods of procedure which are ayail- 
able, even in the best conducted penal institutions, are not likely to pro- 
duce the degree of reconstruction of personality which would assure 
normal social behavior upon release to the community. A considerable 
number of these individuals will require for a rational solution of the 
problem that they present permanent segregation in an institution for 
defective delinquents. In such an institution the majority of these 
inmates could be made self-supporting at some simple work, and could be 
made to lead satisfactory lives without being exposed to the vicissitudes 
of a complex social order, and without exposing society to the menace 
which is inherent in a defective who is inclined to behave in an antisocial 
manner. The percentage of defectives among recidivists is very large, 
indeed; and one feels that if the problem of mental deficiency were 
handled more intelligently in any community, the amount of recidivism 
would be reduced considerably. 


C. The psychopathic delinquent. These prisoners are burdened 
with a mentality which, while not placing them within the well recog- 
nized categories of mental disease, brings them decidedly outside the pale 
of normal human beings. The psychopath contributes very largely to the 
ranks of the recidivists, and in many respects constitutes a greater menace 
to society than does either the insane or defective delinquent; but, while 
in many instances not much hope may be entertained of bringing about 
a decided reconstruction in the personality of the psychopath, many 
others are capable of being readjusted, at least to the extent of useful 
and normal existence under proper circumstances. It is this group which 
will require the most intensive individual attention in prison, if the 
problem that they represent to society is to be solved with any degree of 
success. 

The clearing house, after having defined and classified the inmates 
which it receives from the general community, will distribute them to the 
various institutions of the state in the following manner: 


The normal young adults, capable of learning a trade, after havin 
been well started in acquiring the trade for which they are most suited— 
a question which will be determined by scientific inquiry into their cap 
bilities, will be transferred to either one of the two industrial prisons 
of the state, located at Dannemora and Auburn. 
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The older normal prisoners found incapable of learning a trade 
will be transferred to the agricultural prison at Great Meadows, where 
hey can make themselves most useful to the state in some form. of agri- 

iral occupation. They will also be utilized in the housekeeping of 

various institutions. 

The insane delinquents, if requiring treatment in a hospital for 
the insane of a more or less permanent nature, will be transferred to the 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane at Dannemora; while those suffering 


from transitory mental disturbances which may promise recovery under 
proper treatment, will be treated in a specially constructed psychiatric 
pavilion at the Reception Prison. This pavilion will also serve as a 


temporary observation ward for those awaiting transfer to the Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane. 

The defective delinquents who are found to be, after intensive and 
careful study, incapable of reconstruction to a degree which would justify 
their release into the general community, will be committed for more 
or less permanent segregation to the institution for defective delinquents, 
for which procedure, it is hoped, adequate provision of the law will be 


The psychopathic delinquent, as has been stated, will require the 
greatest amount of attention. Some psychopaths break down completely 
under the stress of imprisonment and require treatment in a hospital for 
insane; others will eventually have to be segregated more or less 
permanently in the institution for the defective delinquent. But such a 
lical procedure as permanent segregation should never be resorted to 
‘| a competent board of inquiry is enabled to come to this conclusion 
as result of thorough scientific investigation into the problems involved. 
Such, briefly, is the tentative plan for the reorganization of pro- 
cedure in the prison system of the state of New York. It is radical only 
to the extent that it intends to be governed in its administration of the 
problem of crime by scientific facts instead of blind tradition, and in 
t it earnestly intends to apply all of its resources towards an attain- 
t of that ultimate goal which all of us desire, the readjustment of 
that badly adjusted human being, the criminal. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF MEDICAL WARDENS FOR 
PRISONS. 


E. E. Southard, M. D., Pathologist, Massachusetts Gommission on 
Mental Diseases, and Director, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston. 


Speaking as a physician and psychiatrist, I shall not escape the 
ze of medical prejudice in respect to a problem which is much 
ler than medicine itself and as broad as the domains of psychology, 

and even philosophy of human nature, namely, criminology. 
‘king thus as a physician and psychiatrist and not as an expert 
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criminologist, I wish to make what may seem to you an overbold claim 
at the outset, namely, that so far as the narrow problem of the prison 
itself is concerned, the wardens of prisons ought to be and will one day 
be physicians. Which is not to say that criminology is a branch of 
medicine. It is merely to say that one branch of criminology, namely, 
the internment branch, cah in my opinion best be handled by physicians. 
To allay the apprehensions of those who may fear they will lose their 
hard-won (or politically won) jobs as wardens forthwith, let me hasten 
to add that I feel that the great medical revolution in prison handling 
will not soon come to a head, it may be not for twenty-five years or 
more. But that the time is surely coming-when a more adequate 
handling of the prisoner as a human individual is to become a part of 
the social program, there is to my mind no doubt. Wardens, look to 
your laurels and above all, have your children educated in the medical 
profession, not forgetting to give them more than a dash of the social 
spirit! 

It is not that I question the humanity and the present day efficiency 
of many, probably the large majority of, wardens. It is that an analysis 
of conditions in prisons, even a superficial analysis, reveals how many 
of the problems therein are medical. It is a modest claim to assert that 
the majority of all prisoners have important medical problems. | Even 
if we were not to couple criminality with disease in any single case, 
still the problems inside prison walls are to the medical mind extremely 
medical. I need mention in the first place only the matter of sanitation, 
again such problems as ventilation, epidemic prevention, diet, choice of 
occupation, nature and duration of discipline—all these and a variety of 
other mass problems can be better handled by a person with medical 
education than by a layman. There can be no doubt of this from our 
experience in the world at large, with schools for feeble-minded and the 
epileptic, and with the institutions for the insane, all of which were for 
years handled largely by laymen. 

However, it is not the mass problems that prove the point s 
easily. Now and then a layman can be got to grasp the problems of 
sanitation, diet and mass discipline as well as a physician. To be sure 
the layman would take longer in learning, and who knows how much 
useless discomfort is entailed upon the inmates in the learning process? 
Of course, also, now and then a layman with the ethical bent, such as 
our leader here today, Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, has made justly 
celebrated, will preach a gospel which no physician can by any mere 
professional processes attain. The point is that there are not many 
“T. M’s.” Granting the value of the “T. M.” process, how shal! we 
get it applied, or get something better applied, in all institutions, | 
none? I submit that, if we cannot have “T. M’s.” springing up 
over the country, we can do better with physicians than with any ot 
available professional or trained men as wardens for our prisons. 

For physicians are by training and by experience moralists; anc 
they are apt to be strong individualists. The social workers o‘ten 
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complain that sometimes physicans have the individualistic point of view 
at a sacrifice of the family and broader social point of view. All of this 
individualistic bias must have its due effect upon the prisoner himself 
and must work out to his advantage. 


Of course if we wanted the best practical moralists obtainable and 
could not call upon unusual men for our staffs, it might be queried 
whether psychologists would not be the best men to place in charge of 
prisons. Some schools for the feeble-minded—there are of course many 
feeble-minded in prisons—are adequately run by men with a psycho- 
logical training. These men, as I judge them, are themselves also usually 
exceptional men who have left the beaten paths of academic psychology 
and, for special individual reasons, betaken themselves to the uncon- 
ventionalities of work with the feeble-minded. There can be no doubt, 
however, that even in the case of the feeble-minded the problem is at 


least as medical as it is psychological, and that the combination of prac- - 


tical medicine and practical pedagogy that we require in a chief of a 
school for the feeble-minded is not obtained by any plan short of placing 
physicians in control of such schools. 

Again, it might be asked whether sociologists would not make good 
practical heads for prisons. “The chances are that some sociologists 
would become good heads of prisons; but the chances are also that it 
would be in despite of their sociology and not in virtue of it. Just as 
the psychologist has his mind filled with norms, curves and tests appli- 
cable to groups and masses, so the sociologist is almost always found 
tarred with the same brush—the chief constituent of said tar being the 
idea that prisoners are, in the Jeffersonian manner, “born free and 
equal,” that, in short, we are dealing with economic units varying about 
certain pretty definite norms. 

To combat this over-generalization and under-individualization of 
the prison problem, I commend to the conference the idea that prisons 
should be managed by physicians. Physicians will be incidentally laymen, 

ving passed through a period of laicism before their medical degrees 
were accomplished. “They will almost always be men whose individual- 
istic strain is s0 ingrained that no amount of bad economics and poorer 
ociology will have washed it out. 

I should hasten to add that I do not mean by this to state that a 
criminal is necessarily a diseased person. I believe the vast majority of 
prisoners are in some way or other medical problems, but crime has not 
been proved to be disease and the diagnosis of crime does not depend 
upon the diagnosis of disease alone. Here, however, is the peculiar 
ralue of the kind of physician known as the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist 
is by profession interested in the individual as such and in the qualitative 
as well as quantitative differences which persons present from the so- 
alled normal or usual specimen of Homo. I do not insist that the war- 
dens of prisons, that is the effective heads that control the fates of the 
prisoners in the institutions, shall be psychiatrists. I think it would he 
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well if they were psychiatrists, and from generation to generation « 
will be a progress to psychiatric leadership in prisons. But that ¢ 
will not probably arrive before physicians at large are themsel\ 
adequate psychiatrists as the psychiatrist of the present day. 

Many of you will perhaps have in mind, when I use the \ 
“psychiatrist” what has been known in our world as the alienist. 
alienist is a person who makes a diagnosis of sanity or insanity or ¢ 
up the problem as dubious. If the alienist does not know whet! 
subject is insane or not, he is rather apt either to wait for an overt 
or to commit the subject first and make a decision re his sanity afterward. 
The psychiatrist is an altogether different person, without medico-leval 
duties, with in fact pronouncedly medical duties, namely, the finding out 
what the nature of the disease is, regardless of the problem of commit- 
tability. It is this latter type of person, the psychiatrist, who would be 
of particular value in confronting the practical individual problems « 
the prison. 

But, if there were no psychiatrists available, physicians would stil! 
be the persons whom society should elect to run prisons. In an analysis 
which I have repeatedly mentioned, in public comment on this matter 
it was easy to determine that there is a minority and not an especial! 
small minority of prisoners in whom modern science cannot detect an) 
thing of directly medical interest. There are prisoners who are not 
syphilitic and not tuberculous and not poorly nourished and 
suffering from any recognizable disease of the body or mind. For these 
prisoners the value of the physician or the psychiatrist would be chiefly 
in the line of research in the future unravelling of human characte: 
along the interesting lines of modern psychiatric research. For he 
would be a number of psychopathic personalities and other forms 
psychopathia, whose explanation surely does not lie in the direction 
the mass efforts of economics, sociology, much of social psycholog) 
most of the mental testing branch of applied psychology. Here wi 
cases which are not only without medical disorder of the sort just men- 
tioned, but without feeble-mindedness, at least such as can be measured 
without epilepsy or epileptoid traits, without even habits of alcoh« 
morphinism, heroinism and the like. Here will be cases whi 
criminal in some highly special way of which the world as yet kn 
little. 

For this non-medical minority of the prison group, I can onl) 
this virtue for the physician’s mode of approach—namely, that it 
most promising mode of approach now in sight. 

The first duty in criminological diagnosis is to my mind the ob 
tion whether a prisoner has or has not syphilis, and this aside fro: 
question whether his syphilis was acquired in some criminal or imn 
way before or after the crime for which the inmate was interned. 
my opinion, now that Wassermann tests are available, that prison w! 
does not know how many syphilitics are amongst its inhabitants is not 
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joing justice either to the possible victims themselves or to their neigh- 
yors. Moreover, as we have learned in medicine, it is not merely that 
we should test those who may be suspected of being syphilitic, but we 
should test all cases with the Wassermann reaction of the blood serum. 


Again I feel that in the process of criminological diagnosis, the 
value of the Binet and other allied tests is so abundantly established that, 
with all due recognition of their complete inadequacy to solve the big 
problems of crime, these tests should nevertheless be executed in all 
cases. They will be found to throw an extraordinary light upon the 
reactions of numerous persons. 

A number of feeble-minded persons have been executed for crimes 
en in recent years, after which you may often discover that these 
-xecuted persons have never had the benefit of mental tests. 

Again I hold that the hypothesis of epilepsy should be raised con- 
cerning every case and his history scoured for epilepsy, convulsive ten- 
dencies or other epileptoid traits. This is not to bow the knee abjectly 

Lombroso, but it is merely to say that the hypothesis is worth raising 
in all cases. 

Again the effects of alcohol and drugs are quite too insidious not 
to be worth looking into in all cases. Looking into these matters often 
means social service investigation of an intensive character. 

Although careful neurological examination and careful examination 
by a specialized internist may not be indicated in all cases, such special 
examinations should be resorted to upon far more tenuous grounds than 
at the present time. 

When we come down upon the special problems of dementia 
praecox, of manic-depressive psychosis and of the psychoneuroses, we are 
getting very warm to the partial solution of numerous problems of 
crime, the problems of temperament and of the isolated over- or under- 
development of the instincts. 

I am afraid that the mass problem, as it confronts the present day 
warden, is apt to drown out the special problems of the individual such 
as I have here hinted really exist. You may say that the prison problem 
is not worth the specialistic attention which one craves; you may say 
that there is not money enough in the states’ coffers to pay for all this, 
There are some more or less obvious replies to that kind of argument, 
ut these I shall not pause to make. It is enough if I have convinced 

1 that it is arguable that the effective heads of prisons, those that 
control the individual fates of the prisoners under due process of law, 
zht to be persons of a medical training. We are speaking here today 
in tne presence of Mr. Osborne, who is of course not a physician, and 
{ course something far better, namely, a person with an idea and an 
|. I will repeat that, could we secure such persons effectively to 
ad our prisons, I would venture on no specialistic claims for physi- 
cians. You will also call to mind the existence of numerous psychologists 
or sociologists whom you would prefer to see as prison heads over 
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against perhaps the majority of physicians whom you know; but neither 
the existence of ““T. M.” nor the existence of unusual psychologists and 
sociologists militates against my general point of view, namely, that in 
the medical profession we see a kind of training, which is perhaps the 
best routine training to secure the best all-round handling of the prison 
problem, namely, the problem of the prisoner. 


* DISCUSSION 


In addition to the foregoing speakers the discussion was carried on 
by other delegates as follows: Major Collins, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. 
John J. Sonsteby, attorney for the United Garment Workers of America 
Chicago, and two former convicts whose names were not given. 
Sonsteby stated that at former conferences he had advocated the desi 
ability of the state making restitution to those suffering property | 
through criminal acts committed within its jurisdiction, and again wi 
apt illustrations advocated the enactment of laws to this end. The 
criminal when apprehended should as part of his punishment, wherever 
and whenever possible be required to reimburse the state for such 
restitution, either from property which he may have or acquire or from 
the product of his labor over and above the cost of his keep. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF PRISON ADMINISTRATION 
David Coombs Peyton, M. D., Superintendent, Indiana Reformator; 


Jeffersonville; President, American Prison Association 


That few normal men repeatedly commit crimes, especially against 
property, seems to me must be conceded. Accepting this premise it must 
be admitted that the administrative management of a correctional ins 
tution is confronted with a problem made up of two distinct funda- 
mentals—to determine the underlying cause and the method of t 
ment. 

Life is a school and the spirit of the world is the teacher. [ver 
man is required to enroll therein that he may master sufficient of the 
social heritage pertaining to the behavior of the individual in respect t 
the social groups to enable him to measure up in a satisfactory manner 
to those standards of behavior which society deems right and just. [ach 
day the school of life presents new tests; each day the failures are 
registered in houses of ill fame, the saloon, the gambler’s den, and 
finally entered upon the dockets of the police courts, the courts of justic: 
or the roster of penal institutions. Such is the material with \ 
prisons are stocked. ‘These failures must be re-educated that they mj 
again face and solve the world test. To destroy and to cover up the 
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past; to reorganize; to re-equip; to rebuild; in short, to reform the lives 
human beings who have passed the quarter mark in life’s course: 
what a noble ideal! How difficult to realize! 
Fundamentally his mental powers and neurological organization 
be greatly deficient or extremely unstable; or if the neurological 
organizations and the mental powers are not different from those of men 
the outside, it will be found that his judgments are mostly false and 
life experiences are so organized and so assimilated that they continu- 
prompt reactions which are at variance with behavioristic forms of 


society; and these experiences, the accumulations of months, years, or 
even a lifetime, must be changed and reassembled. It is not sufficient to 
minister alone to his physical being; indeed that is only the beginning. 
The work of reformation and re-education will be in evidence only when 
Sloe Sam 


ise judgments have been supplanted with true ones and when the sub- 
ject is given a series of life experiences from which may crystallize atti- 
tudes that will direct his activities in such channels as will lift him from 
rdid life, to a plane of self-respect, usefulness and service. If it is 
a mere veneer, the storms of adversity will quickly wash it away; but if 
it is deep, the foundation is secure on which the rejuvenated youth may 
build a life pure and noble. 

In the matter of causation an intelligent analysis must be under- 
taken with a view to determining its underlying elements, diagnasis and 
prognesis—or cause, classification of abnormality, and the probable out- 
To satisfactorily accomplish this we at once find ourselves turn- 
ing to the field of scientific research. It seems to me that it can be no 
longer questioned that we are confronted with a condition that is so inti- 

ly related to and interwoven with feeble-mindedness that the expres- 
sion that “every fool is a potential criminal,” can no longer be denied. 
We find ourselves at once dealing with a condition yoy t is distinctly in 
mental life. A careful investigation of thousands of cases o> julia me in 
he statement that the essential or determini ing defect i s found both in the 
id of judgment and moral sense governing ethical relationships. In 
st of these cases there has been such a serious retardation of the 
lopment of the higher senses as to render the individual incapable of 
ing the proper conclusions or appreciating the finer relationships as 
ender him incapable of understanding the spirit of altruism, and we 
an obtunded, dwarfed condition of the whole moral life. It is not 
infrequent that we find a fairly well developed state of the general 
intelligence, thus enabling this class of men to become more or less pro- 
h in the mechanical and general industrial fields, but in a vast 
rity of cases there is a distinct lack of devel opment of 0 mental 

tion which is the highest of all the purely mental activities—judg- 
ent—and which is absolut ely essential to the higher ian of indus- 
lal success; and in practi ically every individual of this character we find 
a serious and im mamy instances a fatal defect in the moral sense. 
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I am convinced that not only is this defect basic but that it ho 
origin in a central malnutrition, and that this same central malnutri+ on 
results alike in both the mental and physical defects of malformations ; 
characteristic of and universally found in our defective classes. So-called 
criminals, or men who violate the laws, especially against property rivhts, 
are not born as such per se, but individuals with expressions of this ce: 
tral malnutrition are born and their criminal activities are not due to the 
fact that they are defectives but that there has been a failure in the home 
in the church and in the school, and this failure is germane. T hes 
unfortunate human units, with their higher essential centers of develo; 
ment dwarfed by reason of the transmission of some serious defect, ar 
not recognized as such at any point along the line of their developmental! 
period, and they as naturally drift into the exciting, vicious environ- 
mental influences as does the water flow down stream, with the n: 
failing result that in these unfortunate individuals this concentrated 
environmental toxine finds a most fertile soil and their activities 
directed along anti-social lines. 


I must not be understood as contending that all criminal or anti- 
social activities are to be found in only those with a transmitted heredi- 
tary defect, but I would also emphasize the thought that, during ¢! 
early, impressionable period of development of the individual, regardless 
of the fact that he may be possessed of the very finest degree of heredity, 
by subjecting him during this period to the vicious and exciting influences 
with which our social organization is so impregnated, it is most likely 
that the individual young life thus exposed will be so weakened in its 
moral sense that it will be difficult to re-establish a normal growth in the 
higher functions. Especially is this true if these malignantly destructive 
influences are continued for a prolonged time during the early pe: 
of the moral life. 


It must be recognized that we are dealing actually with an essential 
pathology and that criminal activity is not the expression of voluntary 
will but that it is an expression of an underlying, fundamental defect 
the higher senses, just as much so as is the chill an expression of disease 
such as malaria, pneumonia and other essential diseases. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the field of science is now 
challenged to its greatest efforts in order that it may accomplish an inte!!! 
gent understanding of the rationale of criminal activity. A bedside st 
of the daily routine of the so-called criminal, and a laboratory research 
with its completest possible armamentarium for a most careful menta 
and physical examination, are indispensable, for it is quite necessary that 
we should have the best possible understanding of the underlying e'e- 
ments of causation in order that we may intelligently determine a compre- 
hensive and fairly promising method of procedure. 

We now come to the question of treatment and this I insist : 
be founded upon the broadest possible scheme of educational de\ 
ment. Learning comes in many other ways than by the perusal of b 
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Life itself provides an education for those who observe. Indeed school 
training is merely the preparation of the student in the methods of 
observation so that he may react advantageously to life’s varied stimuli. 
We have heretofore conterided that the anti-social condition is the result 
of destructive influence and we must intelligently bring into operation 
the simplest, yet strongest, constructive influences in the development of 
the moral life in the plan of our educational training. These men in 
their early lives have developed without a restraining and guiding influ- 
ence, and this wild and undirected development has become such a fixed 
character in their make-up that-they are resentful of all forms of author- 
ity so essential to the perpetuation of normal society. A decided majority 
of these men comes from the field of idleness. They have lived almost 
constantly in an atmosphere of combat, excitement and all forms of 
irrational indulgences. The primary work of the school has been 
neglected or evaded. The emotional side of their lives has been over- 
developed, the sane religious training so necessary to the development 
of the moral sense has been a negligible quantity in their career. 


In the treatment to overcome or counteract these conditions it 
appeals to me as most essential that these men must be handled along 
lines of a sane firmness, tempered with kindness and absolute justice. 
The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that the development of 
these men has been along lines of uncertainty and irregularity, and that 
germane to the whole problem of intellectual construction, reasonable 
firmness, kindness and justice must be ever enforced. “These men as it 
were are suffering from a general weakness of the whole moral body 
and they must be firmly held with the strong splints of necessary 
restraining and directing control until the whole scheme of educational 


moral co-ordination until there is a reasonable hope of its withstanding 
the competitive influences met with in organized society. They must 
be taught not only industrial habits but how to work, and this has 
been in many instances wholly neglected. The general moral sclerosis, 
resulting from the life of combat and irrational and exciting indulgences, 
the result of their early environments, is not easily corrected and is 
impossible of a complete curative result. This condition has been inten- 
sified and the treatment made more difficult by reason of the absence 
of school and religious training. 

We therefore find that we must train these men to understand the 
fundamental necessity of general laws governing human conduct and 
to respect these regulating precepts. It is found that the school of 
letters, in which some of the fundamentals of a common school education 
are taught, an understanding and a simple application of some of the 
primary principles of a military training, and religious instruction, are 
important in the constructive educational scheme. There is nothing more 
distinctive in the developmental process of these men under the vicious 
influences of their lives than the over-development of the emotional side. 
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They laugh inordinately; they cry easily; their explosions of temper, 
resulting at times in serious attacks on their fellow men, all evidence an 
irrational, emotional development; the fact that we find these individuals 
usually with a rapid heart action and a subnormal temperature serves 
to further emphasize the presence of a neurological abnormality. 

In the general scheme of treatment let me enjoin upon you the 
advisability of avoiding those things that serve to arouse the emotions or 
to still further excite and strain the emotional life, for it is impossible to 
construct upon an over-emotional foundation a life of rational activity. 
All forms of emotionalism and maudlin sentiment are as destructive to 
a strong and sane individuality as is brutality; the over-stimulation by 
any form of artificiality of any part of the nervous organism lessen its 
strength. I wouldn’t have you understand that I do not believe in a 
sane, strong sympathy, for that is indeed constructive and helpful and 
serves as a most essential element in the up-building of a strong character 
foundation for a worth while citizenship. 

I have tried to indicate in this paper my earnest conversion to the 
thought that this greatest of all scientific problems—that of the human 
mind—must be solved, if solved at all, by the application of the princi- 
ples of a sane, rational, scientific, understanding of its underlying 
principles, and its treatment lies in the constructive influences of a broad, 
comprehensive educational scheme looking to the development of the 
principles of a better life. 

May I not then submit to you that the best prison or reformator 
management is builded upon these broad, deep and far reaching princi 
ples of scientific research and educational development? Thus modern 
science and human kindness have supplanted the ignorance and brutality 
of the past. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 


Orlando F. Lewis, General Secretary, Prison Association of New Yor! 


There is no one single “honor system.” ‘The honor systems in thi 
country are different from each other, are often not especially systematic, 
and often are simply the gradual growth of a policy of trusting a certain 
number of inmates of a correctional institution. Therefore, the phrase 
“honor system” can be used in a misleading way, because it does not 
connote a definite idea in the minds of those hearing or discussing the 
subject. 

To illustrate: In Great Meadow Prison, New York, we find 2 
wall-less prison, with agricultural and some industrial work, and with 
the squads of inmates accompanied by guards, some of whom may be 
armed and some without weapons. In Colorado we find a system 0! 
allowing prisoners to work at long distances from the prison. and 4 
certain amount of inmate government of the camps. In New Jersey, 
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40 or 50 offenders, sentenced to the state reformatory, work on a state 
farm at a considerable distance from the institution. Governor West of 
Oregon illustrated a spectacular phase of the honor system when he 
sent for a life prisoner, who came unattended from the prison to the 
executive chamber at the state capitol. Judge Lindsay used the “honor 
system” when he sent children or adults with their own commitment 
papers to the institution that was to be their correctional domicile. 

There are also striking manifestations of an “honor system,” when 
in an emergency, prison inmates are called upon to do rescue or pre- 
vention work. At the Indiana State Reformatoty the inmates have 
been twice called out in recent years to fight floods, for the protection of 
the citizens and their property. Inmates are often sent after escaped 
inmates, in a number of institutions. 

But there are certain common factors in these manifestations, and 
we think of those when we talk of the “honor system.” The chief 
factor is the trust imposed upon the prisoners when out of sight or away 
from the common direct supervision of prison authorities, or when under 
so few guards as to make escape not only possible but easy. There can 
be no kind of honor system without this element of trust. But there 
are gradations of this element of trust, often in the same prison. These 
gradations range from the granting of minimum privileges to the tem- 
porary or semi-permanent releases of inmates to go on long errands or 
to camps some distance away from the institution, guarded by nothing 
except the confidence of the warden in the inmates’ sense of honor. In 
short, practically no prison is without some manifestation of an honor 
basis, which, when extended to cover a considerable portion of the 
prison community, comes to be called an honor system. 

Honor systems have grown in the main out of the old “trusty” 
system. The trusty was chosen by the warden to enjoy privileges not 
granted to the prisoners generally, for four chief reasons: Good con- 
duct, long residence within the prison, marked intelligence, and, often, 
because he might thereby act as stool-pigeon for the warden. As the 
honor system has developed, and has included a very much larger number 
of men, the stool-pigeon feature has decreased, and the choice of inmates 
for the enjoyment of honor privileges has been made not necessarily on 
the basis of length of term, or of intelligence. 

A second factor in the “honor system” is the presence of a quid 
pro quo element. In return for privileges granted to the prisoner, the 
prisoner practically binds himself to obey the rules of the prison, and not 
to attempt to escape. Obviously, if escapes were frequent, the honor 
privileges would be withdrawn. The “honor system” is, therefore, 
much in the nature of a mutual agreement between the warden and the 
prisoner. It is a reciprocal understanding. You do right by me and 
I'll do right by you. 

Furthermore, in such a broad development of the honor system as 
prevails in Great Meadow Prison, New York, the warden might be 
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likened to a great telephone central. He is the center of intelligenc: 
and of control of all the inmates. While the relation of the inmates 
each other is of course not: wholly restricted, nevertheless their chie 
interest and loyalty is directed toward the warden, who knows them 
all, communicates directly with them all, and is the source of their 
privileges. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that in the administration of a good and 
adequate honor system the warden is the dominant figure. He must 
be a big man, of commanding personality and great human sympat! 
with a confident enthusiasm that is daring and compelling. But, in 
addition, he must be an efficient administrator. Prisoners may be fond of 
a big-hearted warden, but they require also a warden that they can 
respect for his executive efficiency and “squareness.” In prison, men 
focus their attention on definite things more than they do on the outsi 
The warden’s grasp of his prison must be firm, and he must be just 
and broad-minded, as well as warm-hearted, or he will in time be 
simply “easy,” or “soft,” and not a subject of the loyal admiration of 
the prisoners. 

This fact means that personality, in a prison warden, coupled with 
efficiency, will be among the chief demands of the future. The warden 
needs to be such a man, because inmates need something to tie to, some- 
thing to look up to. Indeed, that is characteristic of the outside world 
also. Whole peoples focus their interest and, to a certain extent, their 
ideals upon certain national figures. Lincoln is the great American. 
Joffre, Kitchener, Hindenburg are inspirational figures of the present 
war. 


It is no longer necessary to argue the advantages of the “honor 
system.” It develops self-respect among the inmates, helps them men- 
tally and physically, insures better discipline in the institution, and 
widens the possibility of the prison becoming what it should be, a 
training place for men hitherto addicted to crime, or in prison by virtue 
of a criminal act. 

What is the difference between the honor system and the self- 
government system? The distinction is relatively clear. The sell: 
government system accepts and utilizes the physical features of the 
honor system, but it places the responsibility for good conduct and 
loyalty upon a different basis. Whereas, in the honor system, the recip- 
rocal relationship is between the inmate and the warden, in the selt- 
government system the reciprocal relationship is, theoretically, between 
the inmate and his fellow-inmates. If a high degree of good prison- 
citizenship prevails, it is, theoretically, because the inmate recognizes 
his social obligations to his fellows. In the honor system there is pm 
marily, fealty to the warden who permits and gives the privileges. 
the self-government system, there is fealty between the inmates, and the 


warden occupies largely the position of onlooker, and occasiona! 
sellor. 
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It is still too early to weigh with definite scales the relative suc- 
cesses of the honor system and of the self-government system. That the 
two systems have much in common is clear. That there is a funda- 
mental difference in principle between the two systems seems also clear. 
That in the administration of the self-government system it has been 
impossible to eliminate the personality of the warden is also clear. Mr. 
Osborne could never be anything but a prominent and often a controlling 
figure at Sing Sing. The self-government system is not a system differ- 
ing wholly from the honor system, but is an advance over the honor 
system, of which it has taken and successfully used many features. 


The final feature of the section meeting was a brief description on 
the part of the chairman, Mr. Osborne, of the plan and operation of the 
Mutual Welfare League. 


PRISON EXPERIENCES 


Through special arrangement of the chairman, Mr. Osborne, the 
section discussion consisted chiefly of addresses by three ex-convicts, who 
described their experiences and testified to the advantages of the Mutual 
Welfare League, as an aid in successful prison administration. 


ESTABLISHING PENAL FARM COLONIES AS A BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION 


L. 4. Halbert, Superintendent, Board of Public Welfare, Kansas City 


As a general rule, misdemeanants are imprisoned in city prisons 
or county jails—that is, the unit of government which is charged with 
the duty of handling misdemeanants is either the city or the county. 
Oftentimes, this unit proves to be so small in the volume of its misde- 
meanant population that the establishment of a good modern institution 
is impractical for financial reasons. If the unit which is trying to provide 
for its misdemeanants has only five or ten people, then it is not the 
proper unit. The realization of this fact has led to the establishment of 
a state farm for misdemeanants in Indiana. Some have advocated the 
establishment of district farms or district workhouses. At any rate, 
where the population is very small, enough units should be put together 
to justify the establishment of an institution with not less than fifty 
inmates. 

One factor in the present agitation for penal farm colonies is the 
desire to establish a new unit of administration and do away with very 
small prisons. This will reduce the per capita cost of supplying good 
prison conditions. There is also a quite general belief that prisoners can 
be employed at farm labor without entering into competition with wage 
workers in the labor market. 
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Another reason why farming is considered a good occupation for 
misdemeanants is that it does not require so much skill but that a man 
with a short sentence can be utilized to profit without having to teach 
him any trade. Farm work is therefore especially adapted to utilizing 
the productive power of men with short sentences. In brief, one may 
say that the penal farm colony is offered as a solution for the prison 
labor problem connected with prisons for misdemeanants. 

A third factor leading to the agitation for penal farm colonies for 
misdemeanants is the feeling that life in the country will be especially 
good for the health and morals of the inmates and that it furnishes 
a favorable environment in which to bring about reformatory influences 
over the prisoners. 

Merely locating a prison in the country and changing its size will 
not automatically accomplish anything in any of the three directions 
which are to be discussed. A farm must be a productive farm if it is 
going to make money. Its soil and its mineral resources should be 
examined by the state agricultural department before its purchase. It 
should be located far enough in the country to avoid paying city | 
prices for the land. It should be located so that it can be supplied 
with a switch track. Good roads must be built to connect it with the 
town where it gets its prisoners and its supplies so that motor trucks 
and automobiles can be used for transportation. It should be supplied 
with a good quality of stock and should be farmed in a scientific manner. 
It should have a proper system of careful buying of supplies and should 
weigh and check everything into a well-kept store-room and issue them 
only on requisition and should keep a careful card inventory of supplies 
and equipment in every branch of work. It should have daily reports 
of work done and production which has resulted. It should have a 
thorough system of cost accounting and should have careful planning in 
advance of all its activities and fixed standards which it is hoped to 
attain. In fact, it should have thorough scientific business management. 

There must be no delusion that the prison labor costs nothing and 
all that is produced will be profit. Such a farm has a more or less 
elaborate machinery of production with barns and farm utensils, harness, 
teams, etc., to be kept up, and this makes the operating expenses higher 
than the expense would be for an unproductive prison. Some prisoners 
will be sick and crippled and unable to do anything. It takes time and 
expense to bring the prisoners back and forth from the place of thei 
commitment and discharge. Clothing, medical attention, educational 
facilities, and so forth, all cost something. 

Taking all these things into account, the average daily cost 
prisoner will be likely to be from seventy-five cents to ninety cents, 
whereas, if only custodial care were given, it might possibly be red 
to fifty cents. The hours of work for the prisoners will be comparati\ 
short unless the hours of the officers are to be excessively long. J 
prisoners are not as industrious and efficient on the average as outside 


labor. 
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So, the management of the prison farm must feel that ‘t is carrying 
a quite heavy labor cost and every man must be charged against the 
department in which he works at an amount equal to the per capita daily 
maintenance cost. Each foreman must consider that he has a task to 
support himself and his men, just as if he owned the department and 

s trying to make a living out of it. If he thinks he can make a living 

sy because he has a lot of men working for him for nothing, he will 
be sadly mistaken, and cost-accounting should show him exactly his 
ituation. 

On the whole, I do not believe that farming is as profitable an 
industry for prisoners as manufacturing such articles as twine and farm 
machinery, or as mining coal or making brick. No community should 
e encouraged to go into this with the delusion that it is an easy money- 
making proposition. 

The buying of a farm, even of a very good farm, furnishes only 
one factor in the business problem. The furnishing of highly competent 
scientific management is the other problem and this may be harder to 
buy than the farm itself. If there is not going to be wasteful experi- 
nenting and perhaps a reaction against penal farm colonies, it is very 
necessary that they should be handled in such a way as to be a financial 
success. This kind of careful energetic scientific management does not 
conflict with reformatory influences but accords, in fact, with the very 
discipline that is needed. 


WHAT PENAL FARM COLONIES CAN CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARD THE SOLUTION OF THE PRISON 
LABOR PROBLEM 


). E. Talkington, Superintendent of the Indiana State Farm at Green- 
castle. 


_ That Phase of a | Prison labor ee known as labor for mis- 


( f the problem i is oy farm colody. 

The Indiana State Farm, which is less than three years old, has at 
present an average daily population of seven hundred. This institution 
has been entirely self-building, so far as labor is concerned. All institu- 
ion buildings, out-buildings, sewer system, power plant, heating and 
water systems, permanent fence construction, land reclaiming and farm 
and garden work are the work of misdemeanants, wit th the minimum of 
employed supervision. The Indiana State Farm is allowed by the state 
fifty-five cents $ per man per day for gross maintenance. This item covers 
cverythang, pay roll, subsistence, clothes, fuel, light, repairs, purchase of 

estock, and of farm and garden tools. 
Our experience thus far has indicated that only a small percentage 
f our inmates are of a vicious temperament. Drink is the direct cause 
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of almost 25 per cent. of the commitments and the indirect cause of a! 

20 per cent. more. Quite a large percentage of the population consists 
of shiftless subnormal people, who are unable to maintain themselves on 
the outside. ‘This physical and mental status precludes the possibilit, 
of our getting the maximum of labor from the inmates. We have found 
it practical, however, to do all kinds of labor, both common and skilled, 
with misdemeanants. We employ, for both day and night work, on an 
average, one man to every twenty-five prisoners. Besides the employed 
men who handle squads of from twenty to fifty men, depending on the 
character of the labor, we also have numerous small squads who are con- 
trolled and whose labor is directed by a prisoner. On one end of the 
farm we have two prisoners occupying a farm dwelling, managing a 
piggery and taking care of four hundred and fifty head of hogs; on the 
opposite end of the farm we have two other prisoners who care for 
_sixty head of cattle, some brood mares and colts. All of the tobacco we 
issue to prisoners is manufactured in a shack a mile and a half from the 
institution buildings, by five prisoners, one of whom is the foreman. \Ve 
have two squads, one colored and one white, each with a prisoner fore- 
man, who have constructed seventeen miles of permanent net wire fencing 
and numerous other prison gangs with one of them as foreman, whose 
work is only under general supervision. Out of the present population 
of seven hundred we are using about ninety men as trusties. Our entire 
loss by escape for the last quarter was approximately 4 per cent. The 
loss from trusties, who are unguarded, has been about the same ratio as 
that of guarded prisoners. 


As to the adaptability of field crop and intensive farm labor to mis- 
demeanants, our experience has shown that very few are possessed of 
much skill. Field crop work is much better adapted to their skil! than 
the more intensive farming, but with employed supervision it is practical 
to produce all kinds of garden vegetables and small fruits. Our farm 
and garden produce for the year ending September 30th, 1916, aggre- 
gated $13,208.37 from five hundred acres of tillable land. The caring 
for the livestock on the State farm has been done entirely with prison 
labor and with but very little employed supervision. Our dairy herd, 
including twenty milch cows and thirteen calves, eight head of which are 
valuable registered cattle, are fed, milked and otherwise cared for }) 
prisoners. 


There are numerous reasons for locating such a colony. in the 
country. One is the enormous amount of unskilled labor that can be 
used in the farm and garden work. Another is the effect of the rural 
environment upon the prisoners. I frequently talk to men who in t 
boyhood and youth were rural minded, but who have in later years been 
destroyed by the cities. This class of men find pleasure in the movement 
back to nature and in working the soil and in seeing things grown in the 
sunshine. The environment and regulation of their habits also co! 
tribute greatly to the betterment of their health. ‘This is shown by the 
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fact that 68 per cent. of the men gain an average of eight pounds. There 


ilso the advantage of the men very largely living on the products of 
ir own labor. : 

While ‘there are numerous reasons for locating a penal colony on a 
m, the farm alone is unable to provide sufficient labor the year 
und and it is necessary to establish supplementary industries. Such 
istries can be established more economically in the country than in 
-s, provided the transportation facilities are equally as good and the 


resources of the farm furnish the basis for the industries. In the case 


the Indiana State Farm, the resources, besides agricultural, are an 
imited amount of limestone which we expect to work in the near 


ture with a plant of a thousand ton capacity per day and clay and shale 


r which we are installing a plant for the manufacture of various clay 
roducts. 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that the farm colony is at present 
best solution of a labor problem for misdemeanants. 


PENAL FARMS: DISCUSSION 


Philip Klein, Assistant Secretary, Prison Association of New York: 
» Chairman has referred to two states in the Union as the only ones 


wing a penal farm for misdemeanants, namely, Indiana and New 


rk. We have heard from Indiana and have been told of the suc- 


esstul work accomplished and the problems confronting the institution. 


\ 


oa 


e have in New York an absolutely perfect institution, in fact two 


t them without a flaw or a problem—on paper. We have none of the 


W 


‘ 


rries facing Mr. Talkington at Indiana. 
The movement for a penal colony for misdemeanants in New 


‘ork dates at least as far back as the fifties of the last century, when it 
is proposed that district prisons or workhouses be organized for the 


eption of convicted persons otherwise committed to the county jails. 


he agitation did not get very far principally because there were in fact 
ganized what was thought would take the place of these workhouses, 
mely county penitentiaries, about five in the state. These were to be 
nducted not by the state, but by the counties in which they were situ- 


1, but were to receive by separate contracts, commitments from sur- 
nding counties, so that in a way the major part of the district work- 
‘se program was solved. These penitentiaries in fact became very 
essful institutions and in a general way continued to be successful as 
npared with the state prisons, and certainly with the county jails, 
til the abolition of the contract labor. We still have these peni- 


tentiaries, but we also have our county jails full of convicted prisoners 
vith short terms. The penitentiaries themselves are not now what we 


ild wish them to be. In several of them you might at any time find 
ndreds of prisoners sitting idly in large rooms formerly used as shops, 


5 ng nee tee 
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with a keeper at the head and one at the foot like monitors in a schoo! 
room trying to keep the children quiet. 

We have come to a point, however, where merely the establishment 
of an institution by state or county for a district, does not answer. We 
recognize that it is necessary not only to have a reasonable place {for 
their confinement, but that they, as well as felons, should have industria] 
training, physical and mental treatment and parole supervision, al! of 
which can be done only with the indeterminate sentence. The New 
York institution for male misdemeanants was to have the indeterminate 
sentence and to give all this training, but thus far it has not been realized, 
We tried, therefore, in New York to have a law passed by the last 
legislature permitting the commitment of misdemeanants to the Elmira 
Reformatory on the same general terms as felons are now committed, 
and as misdemeanants are committed to the New York City Reforma- 
tory for Misdemeanants, which now is also a farm institution. We 
have worked hard and almost secured the law but failed at the last 
point. The point that I want to emphasize now is not so much just 
what is being done or was to be done in New York, but that we must 
think of farm colonies for misdemeanants and farm colonies for vagrants 
and tramps in two ways: either as reformatory institutions, or as cus- 
todial institutions. In the former case it is not sufficient to have the 
institution, but we must have an indeterminate sentence with generous 
maximum and, especially for the reformatory for the younger people, 
we must have the same kind of comprehensive treatment, physical 
mental, vocational, as we have been giving or ‘trying to give to the 
felons in our reformatories and in some of our state prisons. 


Albert H. Votaw, Secretary, Pennsylvania Prison Society, Phi! 
delphia: ‘The subject of penal farms is not new in Pennsylvania. 
two largest cities have for years maintained prison farms, Philade!phi 
in connection with its House of Correction for misdemeanants, and Pitts 
burgh, in connection with the greater part of its convicts. ‘There are 
about one hundred and eighty acres in cultivation at the Philadelphia 
House of Correction. The farm for the Pittsburgh convicts is larger. 
I am surprised that this Conference has not had an invitation to visit it. 

Perhaps no northern state has so large a penal farm as Pennsylvania. 
I deeply regret that Warden John Francies is not here to tell of the 
work on that splendid farm of 5,200 acres in the central part of the 
state. Ultimately it is intended that all the state convicts shall be sent 
to this institution. It has been in successful operation for five years, but 
owing to the restricted appropriations it will be some years before a! 
our state convicts are kept at this beautiful location in Centre county. 
There is a large farm at the State Reformatory at Huntingdon, and th 
two reform schools at Morganza and Glen Mills have farms. . 

Outside of these penal farms, we have little to show in this line o! 
healthful employment for prisoners. In 65 out of our 67 counties our 
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prisoners are usually incarcerated within walled enclosures with prac- 
tically no areas for cultivation. About 4,000 prisoners in our county 
jails are maintained in idleness. We have not solved the problem of 
prison labor so far as the county jails are concerned. We are urging 
legislation which will provide for the establishment of six penal farms 
to which those sentenced for twenty days or more in the county jails 
must be sent. On all these farms there are to be stone quarries and 
some industries beside agricultural operations. Our plan is a good one, 
but our legislative assemblies are slow in acting. 

We have no regulation in this state which provides that those 
sentenced for felonies shall be sent to the state prisons, and those 
sentenced for disdemeanors shall be sentenced to the county prisons. 
Each county assumes the right to decide the place of incarceration. In 
some counties every convict sentenced to a term of one year or more is 
sent to the state penitentiary; in other counties all prisoners are kept in 
the county prison except cases of murder and manslaughter. In some 
counties the court arbitrarily disposes of the convicts. One man may be 
sentenced to the county prison for twenty-five years, others from same 
county may be sent to the penitentiary for two years. There are many 
of us who would not make nice distinctions between a felon and a mis- 
demeanant. If the treatment of criminals is to be specialized it should be 
based upon the methods of psychology and of common sense, not uport 
artificial distinctions regarding crimes committed. 


_ In addition, the following named delegates participated in informal discussion: Amos 
V. Butler, Indianapolis; C. H. Patterson, New Orleans; Robert X. Giering, Hopewell, Va.; 
B. Adams, Boston; H. W. Morse, Monroe, La.; Miss M. C. Philips, Plainfield, N. J 
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THE RURAL SURVEY AND THE RURAL CRISIS. 


Warren H. Wilson, Department of Country Church Work, Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, New York 


It is very fitting that there be a Rural Section in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. The country life movement is 
growing in the direction of remedial and preventive work and in the 
appreciation of the retarding influence of abnormal and morbid condi- 
tions. This great Conference also is about to extend its influence into 
the country. The history of husbandry shows that urban influences are 
necessary for the mature development of rural ideals. Given a place in 
this great gathering I am sure that the rural social workers will give as 
much as they will receive. 

I was asked in preparing for this meeting to describe “what comes 
after the survey.” ‘The answer is very simple and is expressed in one 
word—war. So thorough a method is providentially used in preparation 
for a great crisis. “There never was such a war and never was so 
detailed and painstaking a study of country matters. Every word and 
every graph will be used, Not one jot or one tittle of the survey shall 
now fail. Im Germany there was made a food survey in 1914 which, 
because of its completeness and its exacting detail, was greeted with 
the usual derision. Now it is the basis of national action in the control 
of food. 

Let us see how well we are prepared to face the strain of war 
with facts of rural life. Unfortunately we have no food survey. There 
is no knowledge in any public department as to where the farm products 
are or in what quantities. The places of storage, the routes of transporta- 
tion, the amounts bought and sold in individual markets, or by classes 
of buyers, have not been made a matter of any record. It is impossible 
for the nation to act upon ordered knowledge as to food. 

But we are furnished with a good deal of knowledge as to the social 
organization and economic structure of rural society. The report of 
the Country Life Commission appointed by President Roosevelt has 
been since 1909 the text of an ordered study of country life, beginning 
with surveys of schools and churches and extending to a study, on the 
one hand, of co-operation in Europe, made in 1913 by a national commis- 
sion, and on the other hand, to a study of farm management made at 
Cornell University. The credit for this work is due to the clear foresight 
of Dean L. H. Bailey of Cornell, who realized the importance of ordered 
knowledge and patiently guided the investigators through years of failure 
to the point at which their methods are suited to the purpose and at which 
their accumulated returns have some value. 

The chief interests of the Roosevelt Country Life Commission 
teport were industrial, commercial and social. They insisted that the 
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farming, the business and the social life of the couritry were defective: 
they particularly insisted on better business. Their investigation was 
preceded by a period in which the sole interest of scientific workers was 
engaged with farming; that is, the scientific work had been done with 
the purpose of securing larger crops, better cattle and a more productive 
soil. There had also been a study before 1909 of social life, confined 
almost entirely to magazine articles about the social degeneracy of New 
England. 

The survey work in the past eight years has taken the directions 
of investigation of economic welfare, in the first place; and, in the second 
place, a study of social welfare. The economic study has discovered 
the farmer’s income. For the first time students of rural society have 
taken into their mind the interest of the farmer himself. They have also 
studied the co-operative organization of farmers in America and Europe. 
Under the head of social welfare the studies have recorded conditions 
of the church in the country, of the country schools, and of the social 
pathology of country life. Beginnings have been made in the study of 
the health of rural counties. In Indiana and in Virginia careful records 
have been made of the mental and physical health of country people. 

For the investigations of the past eight years we are indebted to 
religious agencies, state departments and university professors. 

The findings in these surveys exhibit ruraksociety as still diminished 
in the number of people who live in the country and in the number of 
farm owners. There is an absolute and a relative diminution of country 
population. Families are still leaving the open country, tempted else- 
where by economic opportunity, educational advantages and social pleas- 
ure. The city and town win everywhere. Where country life is suc- 
cessful, the well-to-do move away in order to change their cash into 
social advantages and educational privileges. Where country life is im- 
poverished, the ambitious tend to leave the community; though it must 
be admitted that impoverishment does not expel from the country so 
generally as prosperity does. 

The most ominous condition in the country, in addition to the 
departure of occupations and trades, is the replacement of owners by 
tenants. Steadily and by a fixed ratio of decrease during the past 
thirty years tenancy has been increasing and ownership of farms decreas- 
ing. There is no other fact that we know which equals this one in 
its undermining effect. 

We do not know so much about rural health as we know about 
social or economic life; but beginnings have been made in state and 
national departments toward studying it. The farmer, now the only 
industrial type regularly resident in the country, is a constant sufferer 
from industrial accidents. His contact with vegetable and animal life 
exposes him to many diseases. The exodus of the more ambitious has 
doubtless carried away from the country community much of the best 
breeding stock and has left in older states a weaker strain. A character- 
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istic morbidity affects rural society. Countrymen are quite disposed to 
“feel poorly.” And, worst of all for rural health, there is a general 
professional neglect of country people by the physician and nurse tribes. 
Doctors and nurses do not live in the country. Even in the village the 
proportion of the members of these professions is very low. Many physi- 
cians are disinclined to serve patients who reside on farms. The town 
or village doctor makes a heavy charge for rural service. 

Certain diseases have been discovered to be peculiarly rural, notably 
the hookworm disease. The magnificent attack upon this one malady 
under devoted leadership is a good example of the kind of medical service 
needed in the country. Typhoid is undoubtedly a rural-urban disease 
and is to be conquered when the medical profession extends its knowledgé 
and reorganizes its service in such a way as to fit the social and economic 
complex made up of a city and its extended areas of supply of farm prod- 
ucts. There is great need of ampler knowledge of rural health. We 
have not begun to study the correlation between country and city health 
conditions, and that more complicated one, the influence of the country 
upon the city and the city upon the country through the food supply. 

Moral conditions in the country will repay survey study in the days 
to come. Only the beginnings have been made. 

The most fundamental perhaps of all studies of rural life is that 
initiated by Professor B. F. Warren of Cornell University in the analysis 
of the farmer’s income. His method has been adopted at once by students 
in all parts of the county. It is subject to some revision in details but in 
general the discovery of the “labor income” of the working farmer is an 
advance priceless in value in the direction of a reorganization of rural 
society. 

The war crisis has been a sudden and terrifying shock to country 
people and to all students of country life. It is opposed to the whole 
philosophy of the farmer and of those who think in agrarian terms. War 
is hateful to the small landowner. The tiller of the soil-is naturally a 
pacifist. It is a matter of wonder that the United States has been brought 
by these three years of discussion to a united state of mind in confront- 
ing the war. Only the best of leadership could have accomplished this. 
A population so widely dispersed, inclined to homestead residence rather 
than to village residence, independent in an extraordinary degree, 
obstinate and insubordinate in respect to social organization, has been 
brought to the point of affirming an international war; a people localized 
and provincial have given their consent to sending their armies across 
three thousand miles of ocean. ‘Traditionally isolated, we have gone 
into a world alliance with our traditional enemies. Given to volunteer- 
ing and to individual decision of our affairs, we confront conscription. 
It must not be thought that in all this the farmer has had no say, a por- 
tion of the population constituting from one-third to three-fifths of the 
whole. The country people have been heard from, we may be sure. This 
paradoxical change, impossible of analysis, indicates that the education of 
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the past has not been in vain. The collective human mind works in 
mysterious ways and apparently the national response in which the 
farmer has voted with the majority for collective action in an interna- 
tional movement indicates that the old individualism is at an end; that 
we are ready for training. The individual country boy or man is a world 
citizen and is a patriot. 


Now this crisis has peculiarly affected the farmer. For the fir 
time in all our wars we have socialized from the beginning the thou 
of war. We recognized at the first that if we called the soldiers to 
the colors we called the farmer to increased production. When we 
declared war we declared the same day for better farming. The military 
mind was at once an agricultural mind. We have talked about better 
farming ever since the declaration of war. The farmer himself has said 
very little, but he has plowed and planted a greatly increased acreage. 
From fifty per cent. to one hundred per cent. more land in various 
sections is in crops. The farmer’s enthusiasm has not been of the talka- 
tive sort, like that of the city dwellers who plant vacant lots with pota- 
toes or organize community gardens. The war has not at once socialized 
the farmer’s methods nor caused him to organize in economic groups. 
He has gone on the old lines but with increased vigor, and he has planted 
very largely on faith. 


For it is plain that rural society will break down under the strain 
of war in harvesting the crop even of this year. There has been a 
shortage of labor for some years past and in the cultivating of an increased 
crop acreage we will probably see during the present summer a greater 
difficulty. than the farmer experienced in planting in other years. It is 
easier either to plow or to plant than to cultivate or harvest a great cro 
Certain definite measures are needed for the reinforcement of rural busi- 
ness during the present year, and even more in next year and the ye 
following. 

The war exacts a heavy toll of rural population. The first drain 
will not come in the withdrawal from the country work of those who 
volunteer or are drafted, but in the attraction of other businesses whic 
offer to country boys and men higher wages than we ever dream of on 4 
farm. Imagine the temptation to a country boy in Connecticut or “Ohio 
to whom is offered $5.00 per day for work in a munition factory. A/ter 
a while the drain out of the country will be into the ranks of the army. 
All these exactions will diminish the number of workers on the farm. 

This depletion will show in the loss of professional service. Sc! 
teachers, physicians, clergymen, commercial agents and others w! 
der a functional service to the war will leave the country. Th hey 
all too few now, and before the war it was evident that these indust: 
classes insufficiently served the farmer. What will be the state 
country after two or three years of war or of military prepared: 

Processes that were going on before the war came will be accentu- 
ated by the war. The adverse selection of types has long been running 
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acainst the country. The city gets the best; it gets, also, the worst. But 
generally the more energetic and valuable individuals, carriers of the 
unusual traits, have left the country. War will take great numbers of 
the normal and healthy bodies and minds and leave as breeding stock the 
defective, sub-normal and weak to intensify the bad selection that indus- 
try has already made. It was probable, though it had not yet been 
proved by investigation, that rural society was retarded before the war 
by the presence of extraordinary numbers of defective and sub-normal 
people whose defect had not been detected save in the general social 
lethargy of the country. The war will accentuate these tendencies. 


Rural health conditions, so far as known, exhibit the ill effects which 
one might expect from rural environment ; but further the country people 
suffer from professional neglect. We long ago recognized that urban 
environment required extraordinary professional service, but we have not 
stated to ourselves the same thing for the country. The medical profes- 
sion has not yet recognized the social needs of the country. There is only 
a beginning of recognition of it by the agencies that are studying and 
promoting public health nursing. Physicians will be summoned to the 
seat of war in great numbers and there will be a proportional depletion, 
probably in geometric ratio, a decrease of country doctors. There is 
great danger that the low tone of rural health will degenerate into a 
disease-breeding level. 

On the other hand, it is to be expected that country people will 
have as a result of the war, at least in the United States, a better income. 
This we have been persistently demanding. Without a better income, 
we have been saying, no social gains are possible. Now let us suppose 
that the elderly farmer who stays at home because he is not needed in the 
ranks of the army will get better pay for his work. We are going to 
see what our doctrine of economic improvement will accomplish. It is 
vain to predict because before the prediction is published the event itself 

vill show what the result of higher prices will be. On the whole, I be- 
lieve it will mean improvement in country conditions; for it is my belief 
that prevailing poverty among the representative classes of people who 
work in the country has been a limiting factor in rural progress. 

This conference and its successor in 1918 should consider certain 
great needs of rural society. Not in the order of logical causation but as 
the war arranges them, they are: The supply of labor, markets and 
prices, credit for farmers, vocational education and rural public health. 

As to supply of labor, there should be in every city of the first or 
second class an agency made up of citizens, which shall concern itself 
with the distribution of farm labor. The forces are at work which take 
country laborers into the city; but no corresponding organization trans- 
ports the clerk or mechanic into the country. It is evident that the con- 
gestion of the city ought to be relieved in part by the transporting of 
some able-bodied and capable persons to the country. I am not speaking 
about the country as a place of colonizing paupers. I have in mind the 
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observed fact that many city residents long for the country and desire to 
go there, but find an impassable barrier surrounding country residence 
and ownership. It is a normal thing that some persons born in the city 
should be suited to the country. 


The task of transporting workers and their families from the city 
and grafting them into rural society is a very difficult one. Some aca- 
demic reformers assume that the country is an open wilderness as it was 
fifty years ago, but there is no free land of that sort. Everything in 
the country is bought. Every fence corner is recorded in a title deed— 
at least every fence corner of good land, and the city dweller has to 
keep off the grass more strictly among the farmers than in the park. 
These problems require careful study. —To remedy them requires deliber- 
ate, patient promotion on the part of city people. Undoubtedly there is 
needed in America a new type of legislation such as certain German 
states and some of the Australian commonwealths have worked out, 
for the taxation of unimproved land and of the increment of land values. 
Up to this time the American farmer has been in such a lamentable con- 
dition that we have ignored his land monopoly. Nobody has thought of 
reforming him because he has been so vociferous in accusing other mo- 
nopolists; but we are going to face in the early future the fact that 
American farmers have too much land in ownership and too little in 
cultivation; at least some of them have. 


It is probable that colonies of the families of certain nationalities 
would willingly settle in the country together and the study of the 
structure of such colonies and of their probable organization would be 
of the greatest interest and the promotion of them of great advantage 
to the city population. 

The need of better markets is a rural-urban problem of the highest 
importance. This year’s increased crop will probably show that the 
farmer does not know how to market and that the city man does not 
know how to help him. It may develop that it is in vain for us to 
plow and plant an increased acreage unless we train the organized 
consumers in the cities to utilize what the farmer produces. The import 
ance of better markets is exhibited in the fact that country people can- 
not be controlled except by persuasion. The policeman cannot make 
the farmer produce; only a better price can do this. Neither national 
nor state government can compel any man to farm. It is a kind of 
business that in the highest degree expresses character and will. Indeed, 
it goes back to the will and the character of the farmer’s grandfather. 
The only way to constrain the farmer to farm is to give him better 
prices. That means that markets must be organized in the cities. 

In a few of the municipalities of size the market conditions are 
nearly ideal, but in the smaller cities and in nine out of ten of ai! our 
cities the market conditions are adverse both to the nearby producer 0 
farm products and to the urban consumer. Middlemen possess the cen- 
ter of this stage. Their influence on city government amounts to con 
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trol. They render a definite service but they demand a proportionally 
greater reward, and to reinforce this demand they effectively prevent 
such municipal organization as would make possible a convenient access 
of the producer to the consumer. There is a place for the middleman 
in every city; but there is also in every city, even the largest, a place 
for immediate economic intercourse between the farmer and the house- 
helder, and a much greater one between the farmer and the retailer. 
Municipal organizations must become out of this war crisis so effective as 
to encourage the farmer with higher prices and to conserve for the con- 
sumer in the city his higher wages, or else discouragement will result 
nd the force of economic motives will be lost, which alone can organize 
the farmers for greater production. 


Adequate credit by which farmers may secure capital for farm 
processes is, we may hope, in the way of being organized. A year ago 
by extensive agitation the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed, the 
purpose of which is to secure for farmers capital for the purchase of land 
or for the payment of mortgages by a rate of interest not to exceed five 
per cent. It remains to be seen what this law will accomplish. Its effects 
have not yet been worked out. Some of the states have passed laws also 
for co-operative credit or character credit, based not on the farmer’s own- 
ership of land but on his membership in a society of borrowers, for 
which members are selected by their personal character verified by their 
neighbors. ‘These laws are laid on sound and well-ascertained principles 
discovered in our investigation of European farm organization and we 
may hope for good results from them in time. Probably during the 
period of the war, with the exaggerated prices which farmers will receive, 
the problem of credit will not be so acute as it has been; but with the 
exhaustion of capital by the war and its diversion into manufacture, 
especially of munitions, the farmer’s business will suffer and a better 
organization of farm credit has not come too soon. 


Education for country life is the most intricate and delicate of all 
these problems. It is properly not a war emergency and the effect of 
war will perhaps be to retard it. We can only hope that experiments in 
the time of war will throw light upon the principles of rural education. 
We came to the war with two clear convictions. We have been con- 
verted to the consolidation of country schools and to the organized super- 
vision of country schools. Not al] schools have been consolidated nor 
are all supervised; but we know how to campaign for these purposes 
and both principles have been worked out in practice. Not much has 
been done in a change of the rural curriculum nor has any radical advance 
been made in the instruction of country people. Vocational education 
and the education of the citizen are in America only academic topics. 
The average American is not convinced of either of them. He still 
believes in old formulas or in no formulas at all, in mere tradition. 


We are at this moment concerned with the project of sending high 
schools boys from the towns and cities into camps and to individual far- 
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mers, with the promise of school credit as a reward for country labor, 
The present summer will disclose the value of this kind of work. We 
may expect in the fall some informing reports from school men who have 
had the task of supervising these camps or of distributing the credits, 
This project has great promise in the field of vocational education. |; 
may not accomplish much in the increase of farm products and it 
generally treated with scorn by the professional rustic; but to the school 
man interested in vocational education it is a very timely enterprise, join- 
ing on to what he knows already and promising him an advance in his 
knowledge and another paragraph in his program of country education. 
For the present crisis we have been providentially prepared with 
certain types of leaders. Not in the order of time or of service but per- 
haps in the order of present importance, they are: The county agent, 
agricultural educators, public health employees, school teachers, superin- 
tendents and supervisors, and, oldest of all, ministers of religion. 


Of these the county agent provided for by recent legislation, his 
salary and support secured from national, state and local funds, is the 
most timely of all. Probably upon the shoulders of the county agent 
will rest the whole agricultural organization in time of war. The county 
agents are men and women, generally men, having each a county in which 
to serve as farm advisor and promoter of whatever is essential to the 
improvement of farm life. In the various experiments that have been 
made by the Government none has provided a more perfect ingredient 
than this one. County agents are more sociologists than they are agri- 
culturists. “They are, for the most part, agriculturally trained. The 
women are trained in home economics; some of the men are taken from 
farm life without agricultural training. In many states the county agent 
works under a farm bureau, as in New York state, made up of officially 
appointed farmers of distinction who support the agents in his work and 
guide and advise in his service to the country. Before the war came these 
men and women were appreciated in accordance with their personal 
capacity to “make good.” At once the war made clear that these advance 
agents of the government and of the university were alone prepared td 
meet the exigencies of the situation and to bring the farmer into social 
control. 

The extension workers, especially those who go out from the unt 
versity and from the state colleges of agriculture, the teachers of voca 
tional education, will bear their part in the mobilization of farm fo 

It is altogether probable that war will complete the socializa- 
tion of the farm. I do not think that this will be done by a rearrange- 
ment of the type of agricultural residence; that is, I do not think that 
farmers will come to live in villages; but remaining on the farm they 
will come into closer relation to governmental and educational and soca! 
agencies. For this socialization the argument was ready before the war. 
Every one of the twice ten thousand extension workers under government 
auspices had been preaching organization, and every farmer had been tor 
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decades reciting that “the farmers have got to organize.” There was 
needed only a stroke of necessity, and it has come. It must not be for- 
tten in this situation that the city is the center of country life, para- 
xical as this may seem. In all agrarian development the growth of 
ties has been a measure of the growth of country ideals. There is 
something in the necessities of organized consumers which compels them 
to lay down laws and effect persuasions to which producers respond. 
This great Conference has been in the past urban in its interest. It 
is to be hoped that the study of rural matters in this Conference and the 
organization of special groups who will study and promote interests that 
> common to the city and to the country will accomplish much for the 
permanent reorganization of country life after the war. 


RURAL PROBLEMS REQUIRING AN EFFICIENT 
LEADERSHIP 


Summary of Address by Dean Ralph L. Watts, State College, Pa. 


A Chinese sage once said, “The well-being of a people is like a 
tree; agriculture is its root, manufacture and commerce are its branches 
nd its life; but if the root be injured, the leaves fall, the branches 
break away and the tree dies.” The analogy is just as true in America 
as it is in China. Agriculture is vital to our national life. It is the 
root—the backbone—of all civilization. 

We cannot expect satisfactory rural life conditions without efficient 

idership. It is the function of various institutions, especially the 
agricultural colleges, to make provision for such leadership. 

Numerous rural problems are calling for leadership. The follow- 

z are the most important: 

1. The problem of making American farms pay larger net returns. 

This is the most vital, the most fundamental of all our rural life 
blems. Satisfactory sociological conditions in the country are im- 
ssible without profitable farming. Hundreds of communities are 
x in their homes, schools, churches, roads, etc., because of poor 

farming. We need more successful farmers—leaders who know how to 
get results by the application of scientific principles to production and 
marketing. The demand for such leadership is particularly urgent 
at this time, when the world-wide food situation is so extremely critical. 

With proper guidance, social, religious, educational and political condi- 

tions will improve with the advancement of scientific agriculture. 

2. The problem of building up rural schools which will most 

lly meet the educational needs of the communities in which they are 
organized. ‘This is not an easy task. It demands leadership of the 
highest type. Men and women are needed for this work who are not 
well trained pedagogically but who are rural minded and in sym- 
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pathy with rural life. They must not only be efficient teachers, but 
they should be skillful community builders. 

3. The problem of making the rural church a more vital force in 
all welfare movements of the community. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that the chief function of every church, whether in the country 
or city, is the winning of souls to the higher plane of life. The gospel 
should be preached so attractively and practically that the whole rural 
population will be drawn to the church and to Christlike ideals. Noth- 
ing should interfere with such a program. Social, educational and 
recreational projects may properly be undertaken, but we should ever 
keep in mind that the church is primarily a religious institution and 
its work in this direction should not be sacrificed in any way. Broad 
minded ministers and laymen are needed for leadership in our rural 
churches—men of vision who can see the wonderful possibilities of 
the country church. 

4. The problem of making our country homes all that, they should 
be in their ability to develop the highest type of citizenship. With 
- better rural schools, stronger country churches, more agricultural voca- 
tional schools and a larger enrollment of men and women in our agri- 
cultural colleges, this problem would naturally find solution. 

5. The problem of making the Grange a greater force in our 
rural life. Many subordinate Granges are negative in their influence 
because they lack leadership. All of the agricultural colleges should 
organize-Student Granges for the training of leaders. 

6. The problem of providing wholesome and entertaining amuse- 
ment and recreation for the young people of every community. This 
again requires leadership and the need could be met largely by our col- 
leges and normal schools. Ministers, teachers, doctors and former 
college students should be taught how to conduct organized play and 
to provide community picnics and various kinds of gatherings which will 
meet this most urgent need. 

7. The problem of training men who are capable of directing 
co-operative movements of various kinds. This need is exceeding)) 
important in relation to the business side of farming. Educational 
institutions, especially the agricultural colleges and vocational schools 
are in a position to accomplish great things along this line. 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion which followed emphasis was laid on the desira- 
bility of educating boys and girls so they would remain on the farm 
and of training community leaders for rural districts. The service ot 
agricultural colleges in training students for rural leadership was the 
chief subject of debate. 

Those who participated in discussion were: Martha Berry, Mount 
Berry, Ga.; Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, Gainesville, Tex.; Prof. C. ©. 
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North, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. John L. Gillin, Madison, Wis.; Rev. 
Robert X. Giering, Hopewell, Va.; Henry M. Hall, Pittsburgh; Helen 
Pendleton, Newark, N. J.; William H. Davenport, Baltimore; Prof. 
FE. R. Groves, Durham, N. H.; Col. T. H. Ledwidge, Mexico City; 
E. C. Lindemann, E. Lansing, Mich. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF EXISTING RURAL AGENCIES 


Arthur J]. Todd, Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


Three facts conspire to justify a discussion of this subject before 
the present conference. First, social workers are committed to the 
doctrine that progress is possible only through co-ordinated human efforts 
to control the conditions of existence; therefore they are interested gen- 
erally in efforts of rural societies to adapt and control their environment. 
Second, they are specifically interested because, as the Country Life 
Commission strongly hinted, American rural communities are not con- 
tributing their full share to the nation’s progress. Third, the great war, 
and particularly America’s entrance into it, revives the question as to 
whether our rural resources are fully up to crisis strength, and, if not, 
wherein lies the hitch. 

I believe I am right in holding that the rural social problem is not 
primarily to repair soil depletion. New England has proved that in the 
last twenty years. Nor is it primarily to recast human nature, for 
human nature is just about what it was fifty or seventy-five years ago 
when country life was apparently more suited to normal human demands. 
It is rather a sociological problem, namely, to create a social structure 
which will enable rural culture to keep abreast of the most advanced 
elements in our national civilization, to participate equally in all that 
we are pleased to call the progress of American society, and to share 
equally in its costs. But social structure is a problem of adaptation. 
Therefore rural social structure must be adapted to a new and rapidly 
developing set of economic, political and social needs and demands. To 
specific, farm business methods that may have succeeded when Uncle 
am could give every man a farm and when corn grew at the farmer’s 
wink, may not go at all now that the public domain is preempted and 
the days of free land are over. The frontier church held the pioneer 
but fails to grip the tenant farmer. The factory and the trolley car and 
he daily newspaper outbid the farm and throw out of joint the old simple 
ethod of breeding farm help. The little country schoolhouse becomes 
a forlorn hope against the city-drift and the demand for scientific agri- 
culture. In short the rural problem is the old old problem of social 
maladaptation. 

Granting all the counts against rural life, what can social workers 
as such do about it? Perhaps little directly, but much indirectly. Our 
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first permanent duty in this matter is to get the problem straight and 
inform ourselves accurately about what is being done along reconstruc- 
tion lines. The Country Life Commission told us nearly ten years ago 
what the countryside needed; and most of what has been written since 
merely amplifies that classic report. A considerable and increasing crop 
of rural social surveys has however added a large body of definite con- 
crete information. Departments of federal and state government, uni- 
versities, federations of churches, all are busy diagnosing and prescrib- 
ing. All agree that the practical solution of the country problem is not 
letting down a sheet out of heaven loaded with new institutions. If the 
farmer did not rise and kill them they would speedily die anyway. For 
institutions are only crystallized and habitual methods of meeting keenly 
perceived needs. Hence they must develop out of community life. 
Patents of nobility might come by laying on of hands, but not so institu- 
tions. Hence to import out of hand new city-made or foreign-born 
institutions will not avail. We are reduced largely to reshaping, adapt- 


ing and broadening existing rural agencies, industrial, educational, 
religious or cultural. 


If I am able to interpret rightly the signs of the times, this work of 
reconstruction makes the following six demands: (1) visualize social 
solidarity; (2) energize the land; (3) organize farm business; (+4) 
vitalize the rural school; (5) socialize the rural church; (6) modernize 
the rural home. I propose merely to summarize about ten years of 
progress in defining and realizing these aims: 


First, the development of new avenues of publicity and education 
is creating a new sense of the social interdependence of city and country. 
Health surveys, studies of marketing, the revolt of dairymen against city 
price-fixing, food inspection, the establishing of co-operation between city 
and outlying schools, the rise of great journals of country life, rural life 
conferences, the religious surveys conducted by the great church federa- 
tions, university extension courses, university weeks, and the teaching of 
rural sociology: all these are indications of a new awareness of social 
unity. It is significant that of the 44 institutions of higher education 
recently reported as teaching rural sociology all but one have developed 
such work within the last fifteen years, and 6 more are about to under- 
take it. Social workers of the East should ponder the fact that with the 
exception of the sparsely settled frontier Rocky Mountain states the 
Atlantic States are the most backward in this important educational 
work. 


Second, it is perhaps unnecessary to call upon social workers to 
respond to the call to energize the land, for they are already ardent 
conservationists. Yet real conservation of the land is so far more of an 
ideal than a fact. It remains to translate pious ideas into con 
activities. Ten years ago the farmer’s institute was about the only 
means of direct contact with the farmer. But now more distinctly edu- 
cational agencies are at work. The agricultural colleges through short 
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courses, extension courses, county agents, soil analysis and field surveys 
are teaching farmers how to produce more without depleting their soil- 
capital, Last year the agricultural extension service of the University otf 
\linnesota reached over 150,000 rural dwellers and distributed to them 
more than a million copies of bulletins and other publications designed 
to help them in various ways. Apparently the Smith-Lever grants are 
stimulating this type of service in many states. And private co-operative 
agencies like the Hampden County Improvement League (Massa- 
chusetts) are aiming at the same target. 


Men have been slow to wake up to the third demand, namely, to 
organize farm business. We are assured that city sweatshops are not 
o be mentioned in the same breath with country sweatshops. Every year 
he cry goes up for a better organization of farm labor. The Dakota 
armers cry out that they are being “skinned” by Minnesota grain 
merchants, and demand state elevators, mills, etc. We still go on dump- 
ing immigrants in cities for want of a system of distributing them upon 
the land which longs for them. These are primarily business problems, 
problems of distribution, which reduce to three chief issues: (1) im- 
proved transportation; (2) co-operative business organization; (3) 
organization of the labor force. The first of these is being rapidly solved 
by the good roads movement and the extension of trolley cars. The 
development of co-operative industry is becoming more and more marked, 
particularly in the Northwest, where enterprises like creameries, ele- 
vators, potato warehouses, shipping, telephone, fire insurance and seed- 
buying associations are common. In Minnesota this movement has more 
than doubled in the past ten years; we now have nearly 3,000 such 
organizations doing an annual business of over a hundred million dollars. 
Indeed most of the farmers and many townspeople are connected in 
one way or another with some co-operative association. The result has 
been not only increased prosperity but also heightened community spirit 
and the ability to work together for a common end. This spirit is reg- 
istering itself in the present war crisis through pulling together for 


increased crops and organization to furnish the necessary capital and 
labor. . 
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While granting that the rural problem is to a considerable extent a 
business problem, since the proposed amenities of life on the farm must 
be paid for out of economic surplus, it is interesting to observe that, 
after all, our characteristic Americanism looks to education to solve the 
rural problem. Hence the fourth and perhaps most urgent demand in 
rural reconstruction is to vitalize the country school. Here is the situ- 
ation as it now outlines itself: Sixty per cent. of the 11,000,000 children 
enrolled in rural schools are in one-teacher schools. In 1910 the average 
country school term was 46.6 days shorter than the city term; but some 
districts reported a term of only two or three months, some only one 
month. And the average attendance in days of all children in the rural 
schools was 95. Most rural teachers still belong to the class of migratory 
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unskilled labor and are paid accordingly. More than one-half of al| 
rural children are still without free access to good high schools, hence 
must depend upon untrained teachers and an illiberal curriculum for 
whatever schooling they get. 


The chief remedies proposed include adapting the curriculum, con- 
solidation of school districts into areas of ten to fifteen square miles, sub- 
stitution of the county for the traditional district unit of administration 
and supervision, readjustment of school taxation, reducing teacher turn- 
over, improving health and sanitation in and through the school, develop- 
ing school activities into real social centers, and improved facilities for 
rural teacher training. Let me cite some facts indicating progress along 
these lines. North, South, East and West are waking to the fact that the 
country school is located in the country and not on the high seas, and 
are teaching agriculture, animal husbandry, and domestic science together 
with teaching the old subjects in new ways; in other words the spirit 
and method of vocational instruction and guidance are permeating the 
countryside. Nearly two-thirds of the states have boys’ and girls’ agri- 
cultural clubs linked more or less closely with the schools. In Minnesota 
they register some 17,000 boys and girls for-various forms of agricultural 
and home economics contests. Many states have developed canning clubs 
as a form of educational extension. ‘These are being stimulated anew 
just now under the stress of mobilization. 


Consolidation, too, is making great strides, particularly in the South 
and North Central States. Missouri now has about 75 consolidated 
schools. Mississippi within the last year has added 100. Minnesota 
reports a leap from 10 schools to over 200 in ten years. North Dakota 
now has 401, and therefore leads all the states in the proportion of such 
schools to population, and stands second in actual number of them. 
Along with consolidation have come (as in Tennessee) lands for model 
farming,. domestic science equipment, auditoriums, beautified grounds, 
lengthened school terms and better salaries. There is also a strong 
tendency to substitute the county unit of administration; in 1914 thir- 
teen states had done so, and over thirty have special rural school inspectors. 

Many of us have felt, no doubt, that what the country needed more 
than all else was social workers. If so, we are beginning to revise that 
naive judgment in favor of providing leadership through properly trained 
teachers and ministers. It is idle to claim, however, that country teachers 
are leaders. Here and there, as in the Wisconsin township surveyed 
by Harris, the “Professor” stands out as a real community pivot; but 
he is rather the exception. From all over the country comes the cry for 
some way of making the teacher less of a bird of passage and more of a 
permanent factor in community life. Most rural teachers are paid 
simply for the school term and never return a second year to the same 
community. Their average residence is less than two years of 140 days 
each, and really the majority stay much less than this. Why by con- 
trast are 83 per cent. of Swiss rural teachers permanent? Largely, it 
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ems, because they are. employed the year round, and are provided with 
lomes and other inducements to strike root. It is a pleasure to report the 
rapid spread of the teacher’s home or school manse idea. Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, Finland and France were pioneers. They 
are to be found now in every state in the Union. North Dakota, for 
example, has over a score; Washington, 108 last year; Minnesota has 
just opened a very important one at Alberta, paid for in part by the 
General Education Board. House the teacher at least as decently as a 
good Holstein cow, engage him by the year, allow him vacations on pay, 
give him land for his own use and as a demonstration garden, utilize 
him during the summer for social center meetings, institutes or surveys, 
pay him a living wage, and he will cease to be a casual migrant. 

It can be readily seen that such a policy marches step by step with 
school consolidation and social center work. Experience shows that if 
there is to be but one center to a community, the school is best adapted 
to that purpose. Moreover sad experience proves that a social center 
must grow out of a community and not be wished upon it. Before social 
center work can succeed there must be created a sense of common inter- 
ests and needs. Right here is the prime opportunity of the school. 
Reorganization of the curriculum in line with rural vocational needs 
means correlating the school with real country life; in other words, a 
continuation school; and this in turn makes it possible for social centers 
to develop spontaneously. It is significant that the consolidated school 
makes the most successful center, particularly when coupled with a 
teacher’s cottage. The important point is that the impulse to make wider 
use of the school must come from within the community,—that is to say, 
a community must be created before it can have a community center. 


Out of the center movement, or perhaps leading up to it, you are 
likely to have the impulse to organized community recreation: the Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are doing a great work in this field, but 
teachers, ministers and improvement leagues can go and are going even 
farther. In Oregon the State Superintendent of Instruction has issued 
a recreational manual and stimulates playgrounds and supervised play. 
Clubs of many sorts engage in competitive games. Spelling and singing 
schools are being revived. Agricultural colleges in North Dakota and 
Minnesota are sending out road plays to create little country theaters. 
School districts are planning to join in forming moving picture circuits. 
Students and faculties of agricultural schools are being stirred up to the 
need of training in the art of recreation. It is safe to say that in those 
communities where some attention has been paid to organized recreation, 
the drift to the city has been checked. 


This recreation problem is closely identified with that of health. I 
confess that I was astounded to learn that children attending rural 
schools are less healthy and more handicapped by physical defects than 
even children of city slums. Half a dozen recent studies in this field 
agree in two points: first, that altogether too many one-room schools 
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are less adapted to health and decency than is the average dairy barn or 
hen house; second, that consolidated schools with proper grounds increase 
the prospects of health. Some localities are responding by making defi- 
nite recreational as well as sanitary improvements. Others are going 


farther by adding school nurses or superintendents of health, health 
exhibits and the like. 


Even more gratifying progress has been made in vitalizing the 
schools through training rural teachers in the last decade. Eighteen 
states report a 450 per cent. increase in the use of high school training 
classes for rural teachers, 100 per cent. in use of county training classes, 
and 140 per cent. in use of state normal school classes. In 29 out of 
38 states the normal schools offer special courses for rural teachers; in 
29 out of 36 there are courses for rural supervisors, a gain of 7() per 
cent. in ten years; sixty state normal schools have added equipment for 
teaching agriculture; 29 normal schools and 2 agricultural colleges have 
practice rural schools. Ten years ago in Minnesota agriculture was 
taught in only two or three high schools; today in more than 178 high 
and graded schools by theroughly trained agricultural college graduates 
with practical farm experience. The outlook is all the more encourag- 
ing because of the increasing influence of summer schools. For example 
the Dean of the University of Minnesota College of Agriculture reports 
an attendance of more than 1,000 rural teachers each year. The require- 
ments for rural teachers have been raised 50 per cent. in three years in 
parts of the west coast states. Equally significant was the organization 
of the National Conference on Teacher Training for Rural Schools in 
Chicago three years ago. The same end is being furthered by the organi- 
zation of the National Conference of State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools at Louisville, Ky., in 1914. Thirty-seven states were 
represented at this initial conference. It really looks as though we are 
running through the first chapter of what promises to be a thrilling story 
of how the country school is coming into its own. 


The fifth great battle cry of rural workers is to socialize the church. 
It is unnecessary here to rehearse the details of the strange sleeping 
sickness which seems to have overtaken the country church. Suffice it to 
list the chief symptoms. Those best qualified to know complain of life- 
less, wasteful, individualistic, narrow religion, a plethora of churches on 
whose membership (largely composed of old people and land owners) 
the devil is waging a war of attrition, and a sweated ministry. Less than 
40 per cent. of the rural population are church members. A large pro- 
portion of preachers receive just about the same pay as a day laborer. 
In one section of the country only 6 per cent. of the churches have indi 
vidual ministers; 26 per cent. have only one-half; 27 per cent. one- 
quarter, and 5 per cent. one-sixth of a minister. The remedies proposed 
are rational enough. Consolidate the churches, gather the scattered 
remnants into one strong fold really able to appreciate and support an 
adequate ministry. Train ministers just as we do teachers for rural life; 
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teach them less theology and more agronomy, animal husbandry and 
sociology ; pay the preacher a living wage so that like the teacher he may 
strike root. Get him to see that perhaps the best way to make his church 
a real community center is to help create a community and then throw 
iis influence to aid in building up social center features of the public 
school or library. 

Now let me report certain achievements by way of realizing these 
ideals. The list is like the annals of the poor, but let us be thankful for 
even this much. The county work of the Y. M. C. A. which began in 
1900 had spread to 20 states by 1914, with over 100 secretaries or-rural 
life engineers in charge, and a slogan of “1,000 counties by 1927.” The 
Y. W. C. A. also has covered 21 counties in 14 states. They have stim- 
ulated church attendance, formation of ministerial associations, consoli- 
dation of congregations, bible study, athletics and agricultural competi- 
tions. The Massachusetts Federation of Churches has accomplished 
something in the way of church consolidation. Some communities have 
been able to develop real institutional churches or social centers, like the 
Blue Ridge Industrial School in Virginia and the church at Plainfield, 
Illinois. Others have chosen the other method of gradually wakening 
the community through field days, fairs, sociables, musical societies, festi- 
vals, chautauquas, lectures, dramatics, playgrounds, moving pictures, old 
home weeks, and the organization of co-operative industries. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these successes have been scored by the churches 
at Cazenova, Bellona and Quaker Hill, N. Y.; Salt River, Harmony and 
Ashland, Mo.; Mosier, Ore.; Colora, Md.; Rock Creek and McNabb, 
Ill.; Hanover, N. J.; Huntington-Chester-Montgomery parishes, Mass. ; 
Oak Mound, Minn. 

The sixth and final great demand in rural reconstruction, namely, 
to modernize the home is confessedly less tangible than the other five. 
It is certain, however, that rural statesmen do not mean to put rural 
home life immediately upon a basis of trial marriage and apartment 
houses. True, some farmers are asking for duplex houses or at least a 
drawing of scattered dwellings together into knots or hamlets. But the 
real meaning of this demand seems to be for the application of the same 
science and common sense to organizing home management that is com- 
ing into use in the corn field and in the dairy barn. It means also 
certainly the developing of closer neighborhcod life. Unfortunately 
farm business is still so badly organized that country people seem to live 
to work rather than work to live. Hence the margins of leisure for 
either home life or neighborliness are scanty. In some sections of the 
country, this fact together with shifting of the population accounts for 
the apparent decline in social intercourse among farmers. It is evident 
that for broadening this phase of home life we must depend upon church 
and school and social center. The reorganization of other rural institu- 
tions will bring in its train adjustments in home life. So far there is the 
greatest diversity in different sections of the country with regard to 
adopting devices to facilitate housework. 
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The unsatisfactory state of rural health has already been noted, 
particularly the share of the rural school in it. But the surroundings of 
rural home life also contribute. There is much malnutrition from care- 
less feeding; there is an astonishing amount of tuberculosis in which 
wretched housing is involved; there are many. needless deaths from bad 
midwifery or lack of obstetrical care. Progress is being made in over- 
coming these depressive conditions through the extension of rural nursing 
service (as in New York, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, North Dakota, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Wisconsin and 
Iowa), through institutes of household science for farmers’ wives, 
through college and extension work in home economics, and through 
health exhibits at state, county and school-district fairs. In Illinois, for 
example, county departments of household science are active in over 30) 
counties. Most university departments of home economics operate reg- 
ular extension services through students and instructors, but I cannot 
unearth any exact measure of their concrete effects upon rural homes. 
The development of home economics courses in rural consolidated and 
high schools likewise has been rapid in the last ten years. Competitive 
plans for model rural dwellings have been promoted by agricultural 
schools and domestic science departments. Plans, actual houses, and com- 
plete model furnishings designed by domestic science teachers have been 
exhibited in Minnesota at the state agricultural fair. Landscape beau- 
tifying about homes as well as schools begins to receive serious attention. 
The modernization of the rural home means, then, that the pioneer is 
becoming the country gentleman and gentlewoman. 

In conclusion, what is the place of trained social workers in this 
rural reorganization? I confess to having believed that we ought to 
train a special class of professional social workers for this task. But | 
have come to the conclusion that while specially skilled leadership may 
be derived from county advisers, county boards of welfare, probation 
officers, nurses, sanitary inspectors, etc., the most hopeful service wil! 
come through teachers, preachers, business men, and above all through 
farmers and farmers’ wives themselves, when they have once been edu- 
cated to grasp their own social problem and stimulated to self-help. ‘To 
that end every agricultural college and normal school, every university, 
every high school, should develop to the fullest work in rural economics 
and sociology, also in certain phases of so-called applied or practical 
sociology—the technique of social work. Moreover at every great gath- 
ering of farmers, of rural business men, of rural teachers or of ministers, 
the claims of this phase of social education and its possibilities for recreat- 
ing countryside civilization must be reiterated with increasing emphasis. 


DISCUSSION 


Following a brief discussion of Professor Todd’s paper, the prob!en 
of utilizing the labor of city boys and girls on the farms during the wat 
was brought up. The Mercer county plan was outlined by a repre- 
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sentative of the Pittsburgh Y. M. C. A. The Kent county, Michi- 
n, plan was outlined by E. C. Lindemann. Following the discussion 
chairman instructed Mr. Lindemann to formulate a set of recom- 
ndations which would embody the expressed ideas of those participat- 
z in the discussion. “These recommendations were formulated and were 

1 at the opening of the Friday meeting. 


AGENCIES OF SOCIALIZING THE RURAL MIND 


Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Sociology, New Hampshire State 
— ‘ 
College, Durham 


The individualism of rural thinking has been universally recog- 
red. It is this attitude of mind that has produced much of the strength 
f rural character and much of the weakness of rural society. That the 
loser contact of town and country and the rapidly developing urban 
mind require more social thinking upon the part of country people few 
in doubt. There are some people; however, who fear this socializing 
nfluence of urban thought in the country because they believe that it 
will antagonize tural individualism in such a way as to destroy the 
fundamental distinction between rural and urban ethics. 

As a matter of fact, however, people in these days obtain their sense 

f personal responsibility from their confidence in their social function, 
ind this confidence is not developed by an excessive individualism. The 
farmer, like men in other occupations, needs to make realization of his 
social service the corner-stone of his moral life. This world war has 
made every thinking person realize the unrivaled function that the farmer 
performs socially, and it is fortunate for the future of rural welfare that 
what has always been true is at last finding adequate appreciation. It is 
the farmer himself who has most suffered in the recent past from not 
realizing the value of his social contribution. The wide-spread thought- 
less indifference to his social service has at least in the oldest portions 
of the nation given him an irritating social scepticism and driven him into 
a dissatisfying industrial isolation. We naturally antagonize what we 
do not share and the farmer when he has thought himself little recog- 
nized as a social agent has had his doubts about the justice and sanity of 
public opinion. 

It was doubly unfortunate that this situation developed at a time 
when religion was called upon to make heroic changes in order to adapt 
itself to the needs of modern life. Formerly religion gave rural thinking 
a larger outlook than individual experience by providing an outstretching 
theological environment. Rather lately this environment has ceased to 
satisfy the needs of rural people. Religion has in the city become social 
in a way of which our fathers did not dream and in the country it must 
find its vigor also by introducing the believer to his social environment 
in such a way as to emphasize social function as much as personal inward 
obligations formerly were emphasized by theology. 
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We need, therefore, for the best interests of the country that the 
native sense of personal importance characteristic of rural thinking should 
be brought into contact with social need so that it may function socially. 
Out of this movement will issue most happily a great social optimism 
in the country and individualism will lose nothing by being adjusted to 
modern social needs. The chief agencies that socialize rural thinking are 
the church, the school, the press, secret societies and clubs, and the 
industry of farming itself. 

The effective rural church as a socializing agency has a command- 
ing position. Even the inefficient church has more social influence than 
appears on the surface. In a considerable part of the area of social 
inspiration the church has an absolute monopoly. The rural church, 
however, has been until recently too well content with an individual 
ethics that modern life has made obsolete. In our day healthy-minded 
religion is forcing men and women to see their duties in social forms. 
It is becoming clear that one cannot save his own soul in full degree if 
attention is concentrated upon personal salvation. The country ministry 
is beginning to feel the changing order of things and there is an increas- 
ing attempt to build up a socializing institution in the church. Such a 
radical readjustment is not easily made, nor can we expect it to be a com- 
plete success. Ministers are puzzled how to work out the new program; 
they even at times become discouraged as a result of disappointments. 
Impatience may be made the cause of defeat‘in such a reform. It is 
much to ask of our generation that it turn about face morally. Yet the 
dangerous thing is sure to happen when no effort is made to influence the 
church to assume a moral social function in the country. We think as a 
people in social terms and the church that remains backward in assuming 
social duties is bound to be repudiated by the program of vital Chris- 
tianity. The church that is struggling to maintain the old-time indi- 
vidualism is driven first to isolation and later to social hostility and moral 
stagnation. The rural church will move on more smoothly if it can 
obtain better trained leadership. The minister is not yet given an ade- 
quate social view in some of our theological seminaries, great as have 
been the changes in theological preparation during the last twenty years. 
It is natural enough that the more social minded of our preachers should 
rapidly drift cityward, for in the urban centers they can obtain ¢! 
sympathy and opportunities that they crave. 

Sectarianism narrows the social viewpoint. It is true that it brings 
one church into fellowship with outside churches -of the same denomina- 
tion, but it makes for moral division rather than unity and magnifies 
differences rather than similarities in the community life. Sectarianism | 
very largely maintained by churches in small places. Where church 
competition is severe and especially when church support is dwind|in 
the church advertises its distinctiveness and enters upon a life-and-death 
grapple with its neighbor institutions. Of course this develops sec- 
tarianism and forbids the wide outlook in its teaching that is required : 
successful socializing agency. 
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There is positive need of church federation if the rural church is 
to do its social service properly. The resources of a country community | 
cannot be scattered if social enterprises are to be successfully carried on. 
These undertakings are of necessity expensive in proportion to community 
resources, both in equipment and leadership. Therefore, the religious 
work must be hampered in its social contribution unless there shall be a 
creater concentration of religious resources. This fact appears clearly 
with reference to work carried on by the rural church by means of a 
community-center or parish house. No form of service promises more for 
country welfare, but seldom can it be continued successfully year after 
year-in a rural town or small village unless there is a concentration of 
the religious resources of the community. 


Fortunately we have seen of late a vigorous effort to improve the 
rural schools and to make them more modern. The endeavor has been 
made to bring the schools more intimately into contact with their en- 
vironment. This movement naturally tends to increase the effectiveness 
of the schools as a socializing agency because the viewpoint that guides 
the effort is one that brings into prominence the social relations of the 
schools. This progress is hampered here and there by a considerable 
inertia for which the individualistic thinking is largely responsible. 
There are also positive limitations imposed upon the expansion of the 
school’s social service due to the physical environment. Distance, the 
scattering of homes, and the small populations restrict the work of the 
most efficient consolidated school at some points where it tries to perform 
the largest possible social service. 


As a matter of fact, however, the urban school is far less social than 
it wishes to be. Under the spell of our own recent educational experi- 
ence it is dificult for us, who have to do with educating institutions, to 
see the radical changes that modern life demands of the schools and 
colleges. We add socializing efforts without removing the individual 
viewpoint that has gotten into school studies and professional habits. The 
failures of the city schools are less apparent because the atmosphere of 
urban life is itself socializing. The walk or ride to the city school is 
likely to make some contribution of socializing character even to the 
unobservant child. It is still true that the education of the outside 
schools, the spontaneous instruction provided by the children themselves 
in addition to the publicly constructed school impresses itself most upon 
the childish mind. The urban school is greatly strengthened in its social 
function by this by-product of school attendance. It is aided also by 
the public being more critical respecting its service. In the country we 
find the reverse. The by-products of education deepen character, but 
on the whole tend toward individualism. The community also is not 
asking for a large social contribution from the schools, and this loss of 
public pressure toward social effort is in the country very serious. 

The consolidated school, modern in equipment and in spirit, adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of rural education as a socializing agency. In 
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spite of limitations inherent in rural environment, the consolidated schoo! 
is by instinct social, and its community service is therefore being enriched 
by its successful experience. It will increasingly relate its work to the 
needs of the community and to the demands of the home and will add 
to its socializing function by assuming new lines of service. Large as is 
its present contribution, in the near future it will be much greater. The 
consolidated school has enabled rural education to assume new under- 
‘takings and this is most fortunate, for the old-type rural school has 
about reached the limit of its social service. 

It is safe to assume that neither in the city nor country are we 
likely to overestimate the influence of the press. The daily and weekl; 
paper have a wide circulation among rural people and furnish a source 
of penetrating and persistent social influence all the more significant 
because the readers are little conscious of what they receive from their 
reading. Into the most remote places the paper goes and is received 
with avidity. The appeal is to human interest and is based upon the 
entire hierarchy of instincts. No agency more successfully socializes. 
It affords a mental connection with distinct places that is a good anti- 
dote for the physical loneliness in the country, which many living there 
experience. It prevents the stagnation that comes from concentration 
upon the interests of the day and neighborhood for it draws the atten- 
tion of the reader out into the world of business and affairs. It keeps 
country people from a too great class character by charging the rural 
mind with the effects of modern civilization which of necessity brings 
rural and urban people into a more sympathetic relation. If it invites 
some to the city—as it certainly does—it also makes the country a more 
satisfying and safer environment for those who remain. Fortunately 
the papers are themselves sensitive to modern thought and therefore 
attempt propaganda of a constructive social character. If the appeal to 
human interests causes these educational efforts to err respecting scientific 
accuracy it is nevertheless true that in spite of this fault the articles have 
a beneficent effect in protecting the country from the excessive conserya- 
tism that isolation tends to bring. The newspaper is the great gregarious 
meeting place of the minds of men and therefore it serves to develop 
mental association in a most intense manner. The weekly paper also 
serves a large constituency in the country and on the whole probab); 
socializes in a more profound degree than the daily. The weekly permits 
the rural reader to associate with the leaders of popular thought and 
builds up that enthusiastic conviction which leadership always obtains. 
The leaders of the country districts in this manner come into fellowship 
with the thinking of urban men of influence. The farm paper is not 
to be overlooked in a survey of the influence of the press upon country 
life. Its little value as a professional journal because of its unscientifi 
character is in many instances a great handicap upon the progress of 
agriculture, but even when these papers fail in having real worth for 
the industry of farming they do extend professional fellowship by en- 
couraging harmony and enthusiasm. And as a whole the value of these 
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papers, aside from their socializing influence, is increasing as they are 
more and more influenced by scientific investigation. 

Secret societies and benevolent orders have a large following among 
rural and village people. They are popular because they perform a very 
valuable social service. No institution carries on its social function 
with greater success, and for this reason it is rather strange that rural 
sociology has not studied these organizations more seriously. Because 
they afford fellowship, recreation and comradeship, their appeal is very 
great indeed to those who feel the hardships of physical isolation. These 
societies do not limit their usefulness to community welfare in a narrow 
sense, for they tie their following to similar organizations in other locali- 
ties and make possible an exchange of interests that socializes in a marked 
degree. It is true that each serves a limited number of people in the 
community, but the cleavage is along natural lines and does not provoke 
feuds or neighborhood hostility. 


The one great danger that they create in some small places is the 
fact that there are so many of them that they capture nearly every evening 
of the week and make it difficult for any community-wide enterprise 
to obtain a free evening to bring all the people together. It is also 
true that some of them fail to take a serious interest in the community 
welfare, being content merely to enjoy the fellowship that they make 
possible. 

This latter criticism cannot be justly made respecting the rural 
society strongest in the eastern section of the country,—the Patrons 
of Husbandry. This society, popularly known as the Grange, affords 
contact with outside organizations, but it also takes a very practical 
and sane interest in its own community. No movement has done more 
to conserve the best of country life; no organization has in the country 
maintained so sincere a democracy. Unlike most secret societies, it has 
made a family appeal and has interested husband, wife and children. It 
has taken a constructive attitude toward legislation of importance to 
farmers, and rural life has certainly become greatly indebted to its 
efficient socializing efforts. 

The enterprise most successfully socializing country life is the 
business of farming itself. The farmer who once maintained so large a 
degree of economic independence has of necessity become a man of 
commerce as seriously concerned and nearly as consciously interested 
in business conditions as the city merchant. This situation is one of 
the burdens of farming. The farmer must both produce and sell his 
crop. Lack of skill in either undertaking may mean failure. 

Economic pressure forces attention. The pain penalty, the product 
of bad adjustment to the demands of the occasion, commands respect. 
The farmer feels this pressure of economic conditions just as any other 
man of business. He is not free to isolate himself and enjoy the eco- 
nomic security of fifty years ago. Any indifference that he may assume 
toward the business world is likely to bring him economic punishment 
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which will teach him his economic dependence as no argument could. 
It follows that the farmer’s attention is driven from family and neigh- 
borhood affairs out into the modern world with all its complexities. 
He thinks in social terms because from experience he has learned his 
social dependence in matters that concern the pocketbook. With painfu! 
evidences of his economic inter-relations in mind he tends to become 
tolerant regarding movements that attempt to socialize his community 
life. He realizes that the independence of his fathers has gone not to 
return and that his happiness as well as his prosperity depends upon 
his opportunity to become well-established in social relations. 

No experience in the business of farming is so impressive as that 
of membership in a co-operative enterprise. Whether the undertaking 
fails or succeeds it certainly teaches the member the meaning of social 
inter-relations. Often it fails because the mental and moral preparation 
for successful working together is lacking. ‘This is not strange, for 
rural life in the past has done little to build up a social viewpoint and 
the strain placed upon individual purposes in any co-operative effort is 
necessarily great. Co-operation is never so easy as it sounds in theory, 
but economic conditions are making it necessary in many rural localities 
if farming is to continue a profitable industry. Under pressure the 
farmers will develop the ability to co-operate. In this they are like 
other people, for co-operation seldom comes until circumstances press 
hard upon people who hopelessly try to meet conditions individually that 
can be successfully coped with only by a co-operative attack. We there- 
fore must not pass hasty judgment upon the failures in co-operative 
efforts among country people. All such experiences have some part in 
the better socializing of rural thinking. 

Without opposition to those who are placing emphasis upon other 
lines of rural advance, as social workers, we must keep ever before rural 
leadership the enormous importance that social conditions have fc che 
prosperity, wholesomeness, sanity and happiness of rural life. Every 
agency that has social value for country life must realize to the fullest 


if 


degree possible its socializing functions if it covets for itself fundamental 
social service. . 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS AS COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


E. C. Lindemann, State Leader for Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of Michigan, 
East Lansing 


Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural and Home Economics clubs are pro- 
moted under the joint supervision of the various state colleges of agricu!- 
ture and the United States Department of Agriculture (States Relations 
Service). These clubs imply that the boys or girls of a community are 
organized for the purpose of carrying out a home project, such as growing 
an acre of corn, potatoes, pigs, canning, garment-making, etc. Each club 
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has its local leader in addition to the rural teacher, who acts as organizer 
and social leader. The work is based on the following fundamental 
principles: 

1. It is educational in that it relates a piece of hand work to school 
work. Club members must follow directions sent out by the supervising 
agencies. “They must keep accurate records of their work and these réc- 
ords form a part of a complete story and report for the season’s work. 
Seven out of nine state champions last year were children who were back- 
ward in school work. One boy who was three years behind in school 
work won the poultry championship in his school; the next year he won 
in his county; the following year he won the state championship. He 
will graduate from high school in one more year. His plans are to attend 
the State Agricultural College after his high school course is completed. 
He never would have been discovered if his hand work had not been re- 
lated to his school work. 

2. It teaches improved and scientific methods of agriculture and 
home economics and hence becomes a demonstration to the community. 
The average yield of potatoes for the state of Michigan for the last ten- 
year period was 97 bushels per acre. In 1915 the average per acre was 
65 bushels. In 1916 the average per acre was 38 bushels. The boy 
who won the championship in 1915, grew 410 bushels to the acre, and 
the boy who won the championship in 1916, averaged 406 bushels per 
acre. ‘The average for all club members of the state was 234.7 bushels 
per acre. The average yield of beans for the last ten-year period was 
11.6 bushels per acre. In 1915 the average production was 8.3 bushels 
per acre. In 1916 this dropped to 6.5 bushels per acre. We grew 
500,000 less bushels of beans in 1916 than in 1915. The average yield 
per acre for the bean-club boys and girls in.1915, was 24 bushels and 23 
pounds per acre. Martha Pawloski, the little Polish girl who won the 
state championship, grew 36 bushels on her acre, while her father, on the 
same farm, grew 60 bushels on 10 acres. The difference was due almost 
entirely to the use of disease-free seed and improved methods of culture. 

3. It has a socializing influence on the children and the community 
as well. Because these club members are organized into natural groups 
for definite purposes they learn the principles of organized effort. One 
little Swedish boy in the northern section of the state, began his story as 
follows: “The object of the boys’ club is to get all of the boys in a 
community to do things like they were one.” All members of a club 
and in some cases all club members in a county grow one variety of pota- 
toes whenever this is possible. The number of varieties grown by the 
adult farmers runs into hundreds. That is individualism run riot. The 
boys learn to standardize their products, which is the first step toward 
standardizing the community. I think now, of two communities where 
community halls have been erected as a direct result of the work done 
by boys’ and girls’ clubs. The clubs teach the value of recreation as 
well as the value of applied science, and it is a short step from the 
boys’ club or the girls’ club to the community club. 
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4. It has a moral effect on the lives of the children. Boys and 


girls who become members of clubs agree to carry out a specific project. 
This includes production, report, story and exhibit. I am thinking now 
of the little boy who came to the county corn club exhibit with two nub- 
bins of corn as his exhibit. The requirement was ten ears of good seed 
corn. His story explained that he had planted his corn twice and each 
time it was washed out by heavy rains and floods. The third planting 
grew very well, but while he was in the city one Saturday the neighbor's 
herd of cattle broke through the fence and trampled and destroyed his 
acre of corn. All that he had to show for his year’s work was the 
exhibit of two nubbins. But he carried out his project. He did what 

’ he agreed to do. I think he gained more of moral value than did the 
champion of that county. Our 1915 potato-growing champion saved his 
crop from freezing by piling brush-wood about his half-acre on the night 
of a killing frost. He was the only person in the community who had 
any potatoes that year. ‘The courage which he developed on that frosty 
night was, in my opinion, a distinct moral achievement. 

Thus, club work throws light on our entire rural problem. Last 
year a survey was made of the causes of failure in club work. Too man) 
children were enrolling without completing their projects. The survey 
conducted by determining first from the teachers and club leaders what 
the causes of failure were. This was somewhat unsatisfactory, so a second 
survey was conducted through the club members who had failed. There 
were some interesting discrepancies. The leaders said that 20.5 per « 
of the failures were due to poor weather. ‘The children said that 4.6 
per cent were due to weather conditions. Poor leadership was given as 
the cause of 19.2 per cent of failures, according to the children’s replies, 
while the leaders claimed only a 11.7 percentage from this cause. ‘These 
figures were extremely interesting but cannot be given in detail here. 
One fact ought to be mentioned and that is that 16.3 per cent of al! fail- 
ures were due to the fact that club members had moved to the city after 
they had joined the club. 


DISCUSSION 


1. The following recommendations regarding the employment of 
city boys and girls on farms were called for at the opening of the session 
and were read as follows: 

a. No city boys or girls should be sent to work on farms unt!! 
there is a definite assurance that their assistance is needed and that the 
other normal supplies of labor are not available. 

b. Boys and girls under the age of fifteen years should not be em 
ployed at farm labor. 

c. The hours of labor and other working conditions should 
agreed upon before boys and girls are sent to the farms. 

d. The concentration camp method for recruiting boys and gir!s 
for farm labor is less desirable than a method which permits the individua! 
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boy or girl to contract his or her labor with an individual farmer on a 
personal basis. 

e. It is not desirable to establish a uniform scale of wages for the 
boys and girls who are to work on farms. The wage should be mutually 
agreed upon by the farmer-employer and the boy or girl worker under the 
cuidance of some third interested party. 

f. There should be some system of reporting so that each boy or 
zirl would be required to give a weekly account of his or her work. A 
similar*report might also be required of the employer. 

g. There should be in each local community some supervising 
agency having a rather personal method of supervision over boys and girls 
sent to farms. 

h. Barring absolute necessity, this system of utilizing city boys and 
girls on farms should not be permitted to disrupt or interfere extensively 
with the public educational system. 

2. These recommendations were discussed briefly. 

3. A representative of The Survey announced that this magazine 
had added a new department on rural social problems. 

4. Mr. 8. D. Murphy, judge of the juvenile court of Birmingham, 
Alabama: After six years experience, I do not hesitate to express the opin- 
ion that child welfare work is needed almost as much in rural communi- 
ties as in_cities. The principal difficulty in organizing to do this work is 
that country people do not know that the need exists. We have in Ala- 
bama, succeeded in securing a law which provides for an up-to-date, mod- 
ern juvenile court in each county of the state. These courts have juris- 
diction under the Uniform Desertion Law. We have provided thus in 
each county what might be called a domestic relations court. We have 
in process of formation a State Children’s Aid Society to develop local 
community welfare associations, to do this local community child welfare 
work. This organization will also undertake to do the home finding 
and child placing work for local courts and we hope, ultimately, for all 
agencies handling children’s cases. 

5. Other speakers on informal discussion were Mr. William A. 
Aery of Hampton, Virginia, and Miss Erle Chambers of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


PROVIDING NEW AGENCIES FOR RURAL COMMUNITY 
BUILDING 


Cecil C. North, Professor of Sociology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


In providing new agencies for the building of rural communities, a 
few clearly discerned principles must be recognized. First, if the rural 
community is to be considered as a whole, apart from certain needy 
individuals in it, there is no place for the exercise of charity. 'What- 
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ever agency ministers to the country dweller must be his own. The 
problem, therefore, is essentially one of mobilizing and organizing the 


forces resident in the community instead of grafting foreign forces 
onto the community. 


In the next place, the rural districts should learn from their own 
past mistakes and from those of urban communities. These mis- 
takes have been largely in the multiplication of agencies without 
reference to any unifying principle. In the multiplication of rural 
churches we have an evil parallel with the chaotic conditions created 
by the variety of social welfare agencies in cities. If there is any one 
crying need in community work in America today, it is a correlation 
and organization of forces. In the third place, the history of rural 
agencies shows clearly that the unity of the family must be recognized 
to a greater degree in rural communities than elsewhere. The oldest 
and most vital organizations in rural America, apart from the church 
and the school, are those that have used the family as a unit of mem- 
bership or of effort. In the light of these principles it is evident that 
among the agencies now appearing in rural communities, there are 
many which are not proceeding along the lines calculated to win the 
largest success. 


There are two distinct types of organizations that must be con- 
sidered, those designed exclusively or principally for economic advyan- 
tages, and those exclusively or chiefly engaged in welfare activities. It 
is true that no hard and fast line can be drawn between these two 
types, and many rural organizations have some of both features. | 
think it is clearly recognized, however, that there is a distinction in 
emphasis. Some will be predominatingly economic in purpose while 
others will be primarily concerned in human or social welfare. Nu- 
merically the economic organizations have been much more prominent, 
and it is only recently that strictly welfare organizations are coming in 
for much attention in rural life. A number of economic organizations 
have added welfare activities so that it is hard to distinguish sometimes 
between the two factors. This is especially true in many so-called 
Farmers’ Clubs; in boys’ and girls’ corn clubs, pig clubs, etc. 

Among the distinctly welfare organizations the following types 
have appeared : county anti- -tuberculosis societies, public health nursing 
organizations, young men’s and young women’s Christian associations, 
county boards of children’s guardians, county boards of charities. Son 
of these are purely voluntary, and some are legally constituted aa 
their creation a matter of state laws. The chief difficulties in the wa) 
of the .private voluntary association have been those connected with 
financing the organization. Securing support for voluntary welfare 
organizations has been extremely difficult in most rural communities. 
The legally constituted boards have been made up generally of persons 
appointed to serve without salary, giving a portion of their time in 
public service. The chief difficulties these boards have had to deal 
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with have been, first, the influence of politics, and second, the absence 
of paid or professional leadership and direction. 

It is evident from a study of these different kinds of organizations 
and their peculiar difficulties that some way of meeting these difficul- 
ties must be found. The most successful way of meeting the situation 
thus far seems to be in the direction of a county welfare organization 
with a comprehensive program, official endorsement or co-operation and 
a large constituency. It is evident that the program must be more 
comprehensive than many of the programs of voluntary associations 
have been. To confine attention to public health or some one phase of 
it, to recreation, to relief, or to any other one or two distinct phases 
of a social program, is to bring the community to one of two unfortunate 
situations: Either there will be a group of different organizations 
clamoring for support, or many phases of a comprehensive social pro- 
gram for the community will be neglected. Public health, recreation, 
child welfare, outdoor relief, and advice or direction in institutional 
work must at least be included in any program which lays any claim to 
comprehensiveness. 

Such a general county organization may be entirely voluntary, or 
it may have the official backing of the county commissioners or some 
other public officials. In many cases, its executive officers may become 
public officials,‘such as juvenile courts’ officers, attendance officers, or 
superintendents of the poor. In such case the financial difficulty is 
very largely met, at least the voluntary support is supplemented to a very 
great extent in this way. Another advantage is that it is the surest 
guarantee of co-operation between public and private agencies that has 
been found. 

This type of organization is not a creation of the present speaker’s 
mind. With several local variations it has already made its appearance 
in many communities in Iowa, in Ohio, and in New Jersey; at least, 
there have come to the attention of the speaker examples of organizations 
from these three states. It is doubtless true that there are many other 
examples of which he has not learned. Without taking the time to 
detail the particular success of the examples which have come to my 
attention, I feel safe in saying that sufficient success has been attained 
thus far to demonstrate that this is the type of rural organization that 
escapes most difficulties and bids fair to become the prevailing type of 
successful rural welfare organization. 


RURAL SOCIAL WORK 


William T.- Cross, General Secretary, National Conference of Social 
W ork, Chicago 


This has been for the most part a national conference on social prob- 
lems of the city. For years we have been discussing organized social ad- 
justment in metropolitan language. Usually we begin with the assump- 
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tion of paved streets and six-story tenements. In presenting the func- 
tions of state supervisory boards, the problems of children’s agencies and 
lately public health, to be sure, we have had to recognize the open coun- 
try; but the situation has not been faced with precision, on its own merits. 
Our practical sociology seems to thrive best in the crowd. 

In other assemblages, however, and especially in colleges and uni- 
versities, a comprehensive rural sociology has been developing. The 
initial alarm at the backwardness of country life in many districts has 
been followed by scientific inquiry, and by determination to eradicate 
such evils as may be disclosed. Now, these preliminaries correspond 
pretty closely to what went on in respect to urban life a decade or so 
ago. It seems, therefore, that the time has arrived for application of 
the bent for humanitarian organization which is characteristic of this 
Conference to social conditions in rural parts. 

I suspect a good many of us have followed the plough. We feel 
that we have a native faculty for understanding rural questions. We 
do not hesitate to interpret scientific agriculture, even, through these 
experiences of twenty years ago. Faulty as such judgments may be, 
they have some advantage over a bookish rural sociology. It is indis- 
pensable that whatever kind of organized social work we develop for 
small towns and the open country be based on actual experience, just 
as in case of welfare and reform measures in the cities. 

Heretofore, the established welfare agencies have had little enough 
to offer the country. Their programs have stopped short at the city 
gates. Constructive schemes of recreation, social centers, nursing, have 
been developed in a limited way. Rural education has received great 
stimulus in recent years, and the problems of the country church have 
had a flood of illumination. In scientific agriculture and economic 
co-operation, the chief gains seem to have been registered. Thus, the 
progress that has been made has occurred mainly in directions that do 
not correspond closely to the lines of discussion in this National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

If we were to assume that well developed humanitarian effort in 
the country would require a proportional employment of trained social 
workers, the present situation might be sized up mathematically. It is 
said that in half the counties of Maryland there are no trained social 
workers. That undoubtedly is above the average for the entire country. 
In the larger cities there are probably as many as one person with specia! 
training or experience in some form of social work to every 1,000 o: 
2,000 of population. Observers would certainly agree that for smal! 
towns and the open country the corresponding ratio would be much 
lower. 

The lack of trained workers—who may be called the commissioned 
officers in the campaign of social betterment—is but the sign of a paralle! 
absence of group organization for welfare purposes. ‘True, the country 
possesses certain natural agencies, such, for example, as the institution 
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of neighborly aid. But the strength of the admirable country life of 
-arlier days has in too many cases atrophied, and to offset this decline 
there are few counterparts of the many typical forms of social effort 
chat are common in cities. For this reason our well defined urban 
problems of poverty, defectiveness and crime blend out or become 
confused when we leave the populous places. The country, like an 
uncharted sea, is mysterious and terrifying. 

At the same time we know that conditions affecting social work 
there are different. The various factors underlying poverty occur in 
different order and potency. The same is true of other social ills. 
Remedies for these evils must have peculiar adaptation. The usual 
ruralite differs characteristically from the man of the city. There is 
said to be a typical rural mind.t| Economic and physical—even racial, 
barriers have resulted in the preservation in some regions of rural groups 
representing different strata of development historically. “Our con- 
temporary. ancestors” is the favorite phrase of Burns of the Mountains. 

But in spite of their unlikeness in regard to many social problems, 
it must be remembered that the country and the city are economically, 
vitally a unit. This relationship is more apparent in case of small towns 
and villages. “Every inch of advance on the farm in intelligent skill, 
managerial ability, moral control, governmental development, will be 
reflected in the little city . . .”* Examples of the practical recognition 
of this principle are encouraging: the spread of the idea of county-city 
consolidaton of government, the success of rural probation work, the 
Iowa type of county social service bureau, the creation of county park 
boards in New Jersey. Where it is not natural for distinctively rural 
forms of social service organization to develop, agencies, governmental 
or voluntary, that have to do with problems which exist in both country 
and city should adapt their efforts to both. 


Programs of social work for the country must be simple. We 
are not friends of the people even of small cities if we take to them a 
great variety of proposals, or indeed a single system that requires 
elaborate organization. Unification must be taught at the outset. “It 
is certainly true that an unsocial streak of failure in co-operation runs 
through all phases of country life and weakens all sorts of rural 
institutions.” * Eventually every rural district must face the question, 
are we to have one trained leader, or five specialists? Already in the 
larger cities a movement to federate and amalgamate social service, even 


1For suggestion, I quote without comment the following characterization by Professor 
L. L. Bernard (Am. Jour. Sociology, Mar., 1917): ‘Conservatism, more or less disregard 
of scientific method, religious and political orthodoxy, emotional intensity with consequent 
high suggestibility along the lines of his conventional interests and attitudes, individualism, 
4 certain inaptitude for the so-called finer distinctions in humor and sentiment and a fru- 
gality and thrift which sometimes border on parsimony are. traits which most people 
acquainted with the cotrasts between urban and rural life would.believe are characteristic 


of the farmer.” . 


_ "The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, by C. J. Galpin, Research Bul. 34, 
Wisc. Experiment Station, Madison. 


8G. Walter Fiske, Am. Sociological Society, Proc. 1916. 
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down to individual case treatment, has set in; why should the error of 
dissipation of effort and resources be perpetuated in the country? 

Perhaps it is misleading to approach the problem from the stand 
point of adaptation of the service of customary city agencies. It js 
likely to result im recommending too large a series of social work 
activities, of a higher order of specialization, requiring an educated taste. 
Discussion in the narrow terminology of “charities and correction’ js 
therefore scarcely sufficient. Indeed, as has been suggested, there is 
probably a different basis in the country for the common social ills. We 
should proceed in more elementary fashion. Social work is based on 
human life and needs; therefore, the actual social situation should be 
the starting point of our calculations. 

Before going further in discussing the technique of organization 
of rural social work, it may be well to pass in review a few facts and 
conceptions that are taken for granted. These include the beauty and 
splendid potentialities of country life; the general and rapid progress 
in economic organization, under favorable conditions; and the greater 
democracy of rural regions, as compared with cities. This universal 
brotherhood of tillers of the soil and the proverbial development of 
outstanding individual capacity among farmer folk are splendid social 
assets. Further, it must be remembered that the character and problems 
of rural life vary across the country, perhaps in gréater degree than the 
conditions of city life. 

A general differentiation which must be passed by with mere 
mention is that between the small town and the open country. It is 
a question in which of these two directions social analysis and planning 
should begin. For the purposes of this paper both are considered together 
simply as societies in which the rural ideal dominates. Where people 
are scattered over broad areas, as distinguished from urban concentration, 
the lines of communication and influence are problematical. Mr. C. J. 
Galpin in his study of an agricultural county‘ disclosed a series of zones 
of contact with nearby communities: for trade, 12; for banking, 11; 
for newspapers, 7; for milk, 12; for churches, 12; for high schools, 9, 
and for libraries, 4. Wherein lay the real community upon which con- 
structive effort might be based? ‘This able investigator concludes: 

Community loyalty is atrophied. He (the farmer) responds to his neighbor- 
hood, his state and nation; but he is as yet a man without a comprehensive com- 
munity. 

I suspect that most trained and experienced social workers do not 
consider the problems of the small town and country as interesting or 
as important as those of the city. Perhaps after investigating the 
subject some might change their attitude. What Mulberry Bend, tor 
example, could surpass in problematical interest the situation of coloniza- 
tion on small farmsteads of certain of the ranch-kingdoms of Texas, by 
poor families from the mountain country to the eastward—starting with 


*Op. cw. 
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little personal equipment, and with no community institutions. Consider 
the extent of social advance involved in the reform of county govern- 
ment! Vice, delinquency and neglect, in rural districts, that are appalling 
have been pictured by speakers at recent meetings of this Conference. 
You may see an occasional neighborhood meeting in a California euca- 
lyptus grove that presents all the picturesque variety of racial type, and 
problems of assimilation, that occur around Hull House. What traveler 
in the mountains of Kentucky has not observed the pollution of the 
pretty streams? ‘Two-thirds of the population of a certain county there 
are said to be infected with hookworm. In the same county a fifth of 
the people have trachoma. And then we learn that a third of the 
applicants for relief in Cincinnati have come from the mountains.® This 
reference suggests that rural social work problem which has had most 
attention in the discussions of this Conference, home relief. 

Have you heard the story of Tin Town? This Illinois community*® 
of euphonious name absorbs most of the outdoor relief accredited to a 
town of 7,000, of which it forms a part. Last year it amounted to 
$7,000. Without investigation or supervision, public funds have been 
applied to the maintenance of the able-bodied and the immoral, and to 
the perpetuation of wretched conditions of feeble-mindedness and child 
neglect. This and a neighboring section of the town account for 
seventy-five per cent. of the cost of the sheriff’s office for crime, and 
ninety per cent. of the city police cost. Tin Town is a lane of 
dilapidated shacks, built of pickings from junk piles. In ten of its 
sixteen hovels live paupers. Recently it was “discovered” by a state 
official and studied by a corps of trained social workers. 

Here and there sufficient social consciousness has developed for the 
people of rural communities to appreciate problems like these. The 
remedies applied have in many instances been home-made devices. For 


example, a Sunday school association in a certain Tennessee county as. 


occasion arises will employ a nurse or give relief to the poor. In another 
southern state it was proposed to employ a kind of itinerant case worker 
in connection with the state conference of charities. The ingenious 
successes, as well as the mistakes, of some county or township poor 
relief officers would make interesting data for a class in sociology. The 
union of public and voluntary effort in county social service that seems 
to have gotten its best start in Iowa is an example of what may be done 
on the basis of modern methods. The plan of county hospitals, adopted 
in a few states, is a typical example of up-to-date effort along institu- 
tional lines. The social center is likely to develop as the hub of all sorts 
of welfare efforts, both public and voluntary, in the western part of the 
United States and Canada. An interesting proposal has been made by 
Governor Bickett of North Carolina, that rural communities be incor- 
porated. Turning road districts into public health districts is authorized 


©The Far Side of Pine Mountain, by Ethel De Long, The S , Mar. 8, 1917. 


wen description appeared in the Institution Quarter ry (Springhela, Ti.) . December, 
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by a new law in Illinois. One of the most encouraging signs is the fact 
that many proposals such as these have been based on social surveys. 

In the absence of any systematic account of the subject, it may be 
well to emphasize some of the more promising experiments affectiny 
rural social work, and to make certain suggestions. 

(1) The proposal of county boards of public welfare, with a 
variety of powers, employing trained staffs, has much to recommend it. 
It grows out of the experience of municipal departments of welfare. 
and has in its favor several good examples of city-county co-operation 
in charity work. Furthermore, it represents a natural evolution from 
the common form of county boards of visitors. However, puzzling 
questions of appointment and of ‘authority are involved. 

(2) The combination of public and voluntary effort represented 
in the so-called Iowa plan might be mentioned as an alternative. 
Perhaps a second alternative should be named, although it has little 
experimental basis, in the form of a county welfare adviser, to correspond 
to the county farm adviser. 

(3) Expedients need to be adopted for developing rural districts 
from the standpoint of group unity and spirit. -Too long has the country 
been “worked” from the outside~if we may borrow a term from the 
commercial traveler. The social center is a partial answer to this 
criticism, as well as the settlements in mountain regions. The so-called 
social unit plan of Cincinnati, the incorporation of rural neighborhoods 
the use of road districts for health administration, the adoption of as 
small .a unit as the township for poor relief—each has features to 
recommend it. Some time there should be a model county demonstration 
on the basis of social well-being on the order of the elaborate experiment 
relating to tuberculosis at Framingham, Massachusetts. 

(4) The experience represented in this Conference teaches that 
we should look well to the establishment of one or more specialize:! 
agencies for individual and family rehabilitation. In probation and other 
measures affecting crime, in the treatment of poverty, in child welfare 
work, and in other fields of social effort, intensive case work must b 
distinguished from service affecting the public at large, and reliable 
agencies established for its prosecution. 

(5) Every welfare organization, public or private, national, state 
or local, whose scope in any wise includes rural territory or whose prob- 
lems are complicated by the effects of rural social conditions, should have 
a well developed rural program and policy. The unification of efforts ot 
many bodies through the operation of the few simple local agencies 
that are natural in rural life is a problem to be worked out by this 
Conference and similar organizations. ' 

(6) A service worthy of separate consideration and effort is that 
of determining the criteria and demands of legislation suitable to ruré 
conditions. Regulation of labor, supervision of morals, compulsor) 
education, treatment of crime and of parental neglect, and many othe: 
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functions subject to legal control are poorly performed in the country 
for lack of proper conception of the problem and of natural adminis- 
trative machinery. 

(7) A period of earnest discussion of rural social work is greatly 
needed. The problem demands the attention of a separate section of 
this Conference, and eventually it should emerge in the discussions of 
nearly every Division of our organization. Every state conference should 
give place to the subject. At the same time, a definite, constructive 
educational propaganda for rural social welfare should be instituted. 
The small amount of literature of rural life that exists, mostly economic, 
is permeated with the idea of exploitation of resources and is de-human- 
ized. State officials and bureaus are at a point of special vantage for 
stimulating constructive humanitarian effort. 

This subject involves questions which are important ‘to those inter- 
ested in professional social service. Can social workers of city training 
be used to advantage in the country? What would be the ideal quali- 
fications and type of service of the first professional social worker to be 
employed in a rural neighborhood or territory? Would she, or he, be 
a charity organization society worker? A nurse? A social center 
director? A probation officer? A supervisor of recreation? A visiting 
housekeeper? Preliminary to the adoption of a program of social better- 
ment such as would require the employment of a specialist of one of 
these types, what embryonic beginnings might be made with other 
community leaders,—the teacher, the doctor, the farm adviser, the 
preacher? 

The rural problem of social work is worthy of the best brains of 
this Conference. Its solution may have an important bearing upon urban 
sociology, indeed, for in the country, if anywhere, humanitarian service 
must be reduced to its lowest terms and must become completely democ- 
ratized. Furthermore, it furnishes the finest possible opportunity for 
preventive and constructive programs, among that element of the popu- 
lation who have most characteristically the attitude of the producer, and 
who are in daily contact with Nature and her simple laws. 


A COUNTY UNIT FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Sara A. Brown, General Secretary, Social Service Bureau and Overseer 
of the Poor of Wapello County, Ottumwa, Iowa 


The Social Service Bureau of Wapello County is a charity organi- 
zation society organized October, 1914, to cover the entire county of 
40,000 people. A special order of the district court gave the secretary 
supervision over widows’ pensions for the entire county. After three 
months the county board of supervisors, who are ex-officio members of the 
board of directors, appointed a secretary as overseer of the poor for 
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Ottumwa, a city of 25,000. It is the county seat and ‘the only city in 
the county, the next being a village of 3,000. 

From the first, we emphasized two points of our policies, namely: 
that we would undertake no social work already provided for, but would 
co-operate and help to co-ordinate the work of all other agencies. We 
asked to be used for all social needs not already provided for, solely fo: 
the purpose of compiling reliable data as to the needs, to be used for 
new preventive programs. 

These are a few of the results. We have a central registration and 
first-hand information of all public out-door relief in Ottumwa, of the 
blind and widows’ pensions of the entire county, of all residents of the 
County Home, of all county clients receiving treatment for tuberculosis 
at the County Sanatorium, a registration of county patients at the gen 
eral hospital and partial registration of patients receiving county out-doo: 
medical care. In addition to this, the registration and records of families 
known to the Social Service Bureau and all transients given some form 
of service. 

All our clients are treated alike. Records are kept as property of 
the private organization. A client is registered as belonging to the county 
only when receiving some form of county aid. Just previous to the secre 
tary’s assuming her duties as overseer, we held a conference between 
the board of supervisors and the officers of the board of directors relati\ 
to the division of our budget. The county assumed one-half of th 
secretary's salary, approximately one-half of the office expenses and 
furnished the office in the court house with heat, light and janitor servic 
County relief is governed largely by law and the private funds are used 
only for “specials,” for emergencies and in some instances for non 
residents. We signed the Transportation Code as secretary and with 
the co-operation of the board of supervisors, followed its requirements in 
issuing county transportation. The relief budgets bear the relation o 
$2,000 private to $10,900 county. As secretary I report quarterly ¢ 
the board of directors and as overseer I report quarterly to the board of 
supervisors. Our staff consists of the secretary and one assistant, a |: 
young woman who has been with the Bureau from the first. 

With no probation officer and no public health nursing service, ' 
overwhelming volume of work is easily imagined. The opportunity {or 
extending the work throughout the county and developing co-operative 
programs is limited only by the limitation of our staff. We have mace 
a beginning in organizing friendly visiting in one of the villages. 
large opportunty lies in unifying and standardizing the work of ¢ 
township trustees who have charge of out-door relief outside the city 0! 
Ottumwa. They frequently use us, not only for counsel, but for invest: 
gating and planning their family work. The need for juvenile protective 
and probation work is sufficient to demand a full-time, trained childrens 
agent. 

An appalling amount of tuberculosis has made it possible for us 
co-ordinate all interested in the county for a county-wide movement for 4 
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sanatorium which is now entirely detached from the Social Service Bureau 
except that the secretary acts as secretary for the board of trustees. 

A children’s dental clinic in Ottumwa is conducted on a purely 
co-operative program by a dental society, the board of education, the 
school nurse, the King’s Daughters and the Social Service Bureau. 

The Civilian Relief Department of the Wapello county chapter of 
the Red Cross is using the experience and service of the Bureau in that 
members of the board of directors are serving on the committee and the 
secretary acting as secretary of the Civilian Relief Department. 

We believe the pioneer organization should be along broad and 
general lines, able to foster any new program until sufficient public 
opinion is created to support a separate group with trained leadership. 
We will welcome that time for the appointment of a trained overseer, 
leaving the secretary free to blaze new trails based always on the needs 
revealed in constructive family work. 

Regarding the combination of private and public organizations, I 
believe it is wise in some counties in which there is neither public opinion 
nor finances sufficient to employ more than one trained worker. I 
favor the 50 per cent basis for division of administrative expenses, to 
insure the possibilities for developing a strong private agency with a 
uniformity of standards and consecutive service. Until public appoint- 
ments are better standardized either by law or by public opinion, I favor 
the combination program known as the “Iowa Plan.” 


DISCUSSION 


1. Miss Bessie McClenahan, of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, spoke concerning the work of the social welfare depart- 
ment of the university, including the following points: 

a. Workers are not sent to a community unless by invitation. 

b. The state pays the salaries of workers, but communities pay 
traveling and other expenses. 


c. The principal work thus far has been to make surveys and to 
recommend programs of organization. 


d. No stereotyped programs are outlined, but each community is 
advised according to its particular needs and resources. 

e. The workers utilize neighborhood groups, such as mothers’ clubs, 
community clubs, women’s clubs and commercial clubs. 

f. The word charity is avoided. 

g. The department co-operates very largely with commercial clubs. 

h. The “Iowa” or “combination” plan implies that a board of 
social welfare be established following the survey. 

i. The employment of trained social workers is advocated. 

j- No attempt is made to undertake community organization unless 
the community as a whole is back of the effort. The university believes 


ee eee 
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that the interest of the community as a whole is the real measuring rod by 
which to judge of the success of a movement. 

2. The following persons spoke briefly in connection with the topic 
of boards of social welfare and related topics: Professor L. M. Bristol, 
University of West Virginia; L. M. Moody, University of Wisconsin: 
Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Sleighton Farm, Darling, Pa.; Miss G. L. 
Button, Red Bank, N. J.; L. A. Halbert, Board of Public Welfare. 
Kansas City; Miss Viola I. Paradise, of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
Washington. 

3. Mr. 8. M. Harrison, Director Department of Surveys and Ex 
hibits, of the Russell Sage Foundation, spoke briefly concerning the neces 
sity of reorganization of county government. He suggested the commission 
form of government to replace boards of supervisors, and also the adoption 
of short ballot. 

4. Mr. William H. Davenport of Baltimore spoke concerning the 
rural section for next year’s Conference. A motion was made to re- 
quest the chairman of the committee on Rural Social Problems to confer 
with the organization committee of the Conference regarding the future 
of the section. The motion was carried. 
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BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
MINUTES 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1917. 
2:30 P. M. 


At the William Penn Hotel; President Almy in the Chair. 
The report of the Committee on Time and Place was presented 
by the chairman, Rabbi Morris M. Feuerlicht, as follows: 


Your Committee on Time and Place beg leave to report that invita- 
tions for the Conference for 1918 were presented from the cities of 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Providence, New Orleans and Kansas City. 
The unanimous choice of the committee is Kansas City. It is recom- 
mended that the time be left to the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference with the suggestion that the dates be late enough in the summer 
to secure not only for the Conference, but also for t..c kindred organiza- 
tions meeting prior to the Conference, the benefit of the usual summer 
excursion rates. 

(Signed) Morris M. Feverticut, Chairman. 
James B. Wittiams, Secretary. 


On motion the report was received and concurred in by a rising 
vote. 


The report of the Tellers was read by the chairman, Mr. H. H. 
Shirer, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF TELLERS 


Your committee, appointed by the President of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, conducted the election in accordance with the By-Laws of the Conference. 
At the close of the polls on Friday evening, the ballots were counted and we herewith 
submit the results of the election: 


ee nee ee er ee eer re ee 284 
Results 
President Robest (Wy, Mae: «. vcewkteece vevees” 3 
Raeane  e WemOeikah ce ctcweccccsoccoes OS Ta 
oseph kt ochanced dws oases ee Members Executive Committee 
rs. Florence Kelley oak : (Three Years) 
i A. Kingsbury............ + ing? Ss WOE, ba decevanccané dove 
—— Diivweses desosne * Mrs. W. L. Murdoch......... . 
“> = “See ae Rev. Frederic Siedenberg 
on —_, ae. an nag gow eo tila Miss Ida M. Cannon.......... 
OR AS ee CD) ee On ask bas e Bi ses 040 00a? 
Georgia G. | eR ee See Es NG cata eviedds cede tueees' 
First Vice-President ; M. J. Scanian Mitnn ates et cenete Wane? 
John A. TH. felon et PPPs” 245 Bee. FOR Bes GR... occicccdcccons 
PURGES Ws NIRS s dnc cc cconcescoe 1 DORE We NS sé wk es 60s 6 doe ade wer 
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Second Vice-President Mrs. Benjamin J. West 
Judge . 2° “Sarr 260 Mien. Biles. SB. Wen. occ cv adinie bea 
Thomas Mott Osborne............... 1 Member Executive Committee 
Se Sa ndlebcecbocsceaccce 1 (Two Years) 
Serre eras 5 + irees Ge A: alin cv cces} bs weceeast 228 
Third Vice-President RE gy RI OR es 9 1 
Mrs. Florence Kelley............++..- 262 Katherine B. Davis.......-...++00-. 1 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch............. 1 Dr. Kenosha Sessions..........+..+- 1 
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CHANGE OF NAME 
Name 


National Conf. of C. F Poa 
National Conf. of Social Workers... . 
National Conf. on Social Welfare. ... 
National Conf. on Public ‘Welfare... 


National Conf. on Social Service 


Number of marked ballots 
Number of blank ballots 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Surrer, Chairman. 
Fiora SayLor, 
J. A. Brown, 
Georce L. WarREN, 
CuarLes StRuLt, 
Tellers. 

The officers whose names were indicated as having received the 
highest number of votes were declared elected by the President. 

The following resolution was introduced by Mr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett: 

Resolved, That the report of the Tellers, with the change of name 
of the Conference from National Conference of Charities and Correction 
to National Conference of Social Workers, be received. 

On suggestion, Mr. Brackett accepted an amendment to the resolu- 
tion whereby the wotds “and adopted” were added after the word 
“received” in the last line. 

The resolution was adopted as amended. 

Two additional resolutions were introduced by Mr. Brackett, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the name National Conference of Social Workers 
be changed to National Conference of Social Work, which name, National 
Conference of Social Work, shall be the name of the Conference. And 

Resolved, That the President and Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference be authorized to take the necessary steps to change its articles 
of incorporation so that its name therein shall be the National Conference 
of Social Work. 


On suggestion of Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mr. Brackett accepted an 
amendment whereby the preposition “on” should be substituted for the 


preposition “of” wherever it occurred in the phrase “of Social Work’ 
in the resolutions. 


*Note: The word “Only” refers to those votes in which no second choice was 
indicated. ° 
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On motion of Mr. Robert A. Woods, the resolutions were amended 
to appear in their original form, with the use of the preposition “of”’ 
instead of “on.” 


On motion of Dr. Edward T. Devine, the resolution as amended 


was referred to the Executive Committee with instructions to report 
within fifteen minutes. 


A recess was taken accordingly. 


On resumption of business, the General Secretary reported as fol- 
lows: “The Executive Committee has met and taken action as follows: 


The following resolutions were considered» “Resolved, That the 
name National Conference of Social Workers be changed to National 
Conference of Social Work, which name, National Conference of Social 
Work, shall be the name of this Conference. And Resolved, That the 
President and Executive Committee of the Conference be authorized to 
take the necessary steps to change its articles of incorporation so that 
its mame therein shall be the National Conference of Social Work.” 

The resolutions were considered and the following action taken: It 
is recommended that the present name of the Conference be changed to 
“National Conference of Social Work” and that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to take the necessary steps to change the articles of 
incorporation of the Conference in accordance therewith. 


On motion, the report of the Executive Committee was accepted 
and adopted. 


Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, chairman of the Committee on Kindred 
Groups, made the following report: 


PROPOSED PLAN 
I. DIVISIONS 


1. The ay of the Conference shall be grouped under divisions, of which the 
following shail continuous from year to vear: (1) Children; (2) Delinquents; (3) 
Health; (4) Public Institutions and Administration; (5) The Family; (6) In ustrial 
Economic Problems; (7) The Local Community. 

2. er divisions may be created for a period of one or more years by the Execu- 
tive Committee or by the membership at the annual meeting, provided the proposal there- 
for is submitted to the Executive Committee for recommendation. 

Each continuous division shall be in charge of a committee of not less than nine 
persons, nominated by the Vonference members registered in the division, and elected 
at the annual meeting of the Conference members. One-third of the members of the 
Division Committee shall he elected each year to serve terms of three years each. 

4. Each other division not continuous shall be in charge of a committee appointed 
by the Executive Committee, or if created by the membership, in such manner as the 
membership shall determine at the annual meeting. 

5. h division committee shall have power: 

(a) To arrange the aunual Conference programs coming within its field; 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

b) To arrange meetings both of general and special interest within its 
field, the special meetings being arranged directly by the committee or by groups 
selected by them. 

(c 0 arrange upon the request of the Executive Committee one or more 

general Conference sessions. , 

(d) To arrange the annual business meeting of the division, and to provide 
for the nominations for the succeeding year. 

6. Each division shall annually nominate a chairman, to be elected at the annual 
business meeting of the Conference. The Division Committee shall each year after the 
annual election, elect a division secretary subject to the approval of the National Con- 
ference Executive Committee. 

. nominations of chairmen and members of the division committees shall be 
made at the annual business meeting of each division, to be held within the first three 
days of the annual Conference. 

8. Vacancies in the division committee shall be filled at the annual meeting in the 
same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies in the office of chairman or 
secreta’ between meetings shall be filled by the division committee subject to the 
appro of the Conference Executive Committee. 


and 
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9. The National Conference Executive Committee shall have general supervision 
over the work of all division committees, with the power to pass on all programs in 
order to insure the harmonious conduct of all parts of the work. 

10. Any member of the National Conference may register in any or all divisions 

11. On petition to a division committee sigtied by any twenty-five members of the 
Conference, requesting the inclusion of programs on a special topic within its field, the 
Division Committee may organize such yroqreme, either directly or in co-operation with 
a committee sapointes by it. In case of declination of the Division Committee to act, 
the petition shall be referred to the Executive Committee for final action. 

12. The public evening. meetings of the National Conference shall be arranged by 
the Executive Committee either directly or through the Division Committees. ; 


Il. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.” 


The chairmen of the divisions of the Conference shall be ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Conference. 


Ill. KINDRED GROUPS. 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference Executive 
Committee meetings to be held immediateiy before or during the National Conference, 
and announced in the official prequans. The Executive Committee shall make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary from time to time to provide for such meetings. 

(Signed) Rocer N. Batpwin, Chairman. 
Roy SmitH WALLACE Ipa M. Cannon C. C. Carstens 
Rozsert W. Ke so (Mrs.) Atice Stesptns Wetts Georce E. Haynes 
Noxton Amos W. Butter Epwin D. SoLensercer 


Gro. S. Witson ‘ Frepertck H. Wuitin 
LAWRENCE VEILLER GraHaM TAYLOR 
Roy B. Guitp J. W. Macruper 


Professor Graham Taylor moved the adoption of the report. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. H. H. Hart. 

Mr. Robert W. Kelso moved as an amendment that the report be 
received and that final action be postponed; that the report be printed 
in the next issue of the Conference Bulletin; and that it be voted upon 
finally at the next annual meeting; further, that the committee be con- 
tinued. ‘The amendment was lost. 

Mr. John J. Sonsteby moved that the word “Correction” be sub 
stituted for the word “Delinquents” as the name of one of the perma 
nent divisions proposed. A compromise suggestion prevailed to the 
effect that the division be named “Delinquents and Correction.” The 
General Secretary ‘reported the favorable consideration of the entire 
report of the Committee on Kindred Groups by the Executive Commit- 
tee, with the recommendation that the division entitled “Public Insti 
tutions and Administration” be named “Public Agencies and Insti 
tutions.” ‘This amendment likewise prevailed. With these amendments 
the report of the committee was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Baldwin reported further for the committee on Kindred 
Groups, recommending that the new plan be referred to the Executive 
Committee with instructions to incorporate it in a revised draft of the 
Rules of Procedure. The recommendation was adopted. 

Mr. Baldwin reported further a recommendation that the Com- 
mittee on Organization as now appointed be instructed to recommenc 
permanent Division Committees to be appointed and whatever tem- 
porary divisions and corresponding committees might seem desirable 
these being submitted first to the Executive Committee. This recom 
mendation was adopted. 

The meeting adjourned until 2:30 P. M., Tuesday, June 12. 
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Mownpay, JuNE 11, 1917. 


8:30 P. M. 


At the Nixon Theater; President Almy in the chair. 
Mr. Porter R. Lee, chairman of the Committee on Organization, 
made the following report, the same having previously been approved 


by the Executive Committee: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


The committee on Organization submits herewith its recommendation for the divi- 
sional committees of the Conference for 1918. In addition to the seven continuing 
divisions Lge et by the Rules of the Conference, three temporary divisions are 


recommen 
and Social Problems of the 


ed, designated res ively: Mental Hygiene, "the Organization of Social Forces 
ar and Reconstruction. 


In selecting the athe’ tal of the divisional committees, the committee on Organiza- 


tion —_ had in min 


the following considerations: 


The construction of a strong Conference program. 
2. The requirements of the Kindred Groups which have agreed to merge their 


programs with that of the Conference. 


3. ina whens Roe of the various professional, religious and geographical allegiances 


of members of the Conference. 


There have been strong demands for sections on the social work of the church, 


rural social problems, inebriety and housing. 


In view of the importance of these and 


other topics, and to insure the greatest possible flexibility in the construction of next 
year’s program under the new plan of organization, this committee suggests that full 


publicity be given to the arra ng 


of twenty-five members of ~ onterence. 


Re fully submitted, 
ALLEN t Burns 


Hornwett Harr, 


ALBERT SIDNEY JoHNSTONE, 
as ay Lorurop, 


ement for placing topics on the program upon petition 


Puitie L. Seman, 
Freperic L. Srepenevurc, 
i: Prentice Musgpuy, 
RANK E. Wane, 


Mrs. . L. Murpocs, Porter R. Lee, Chairman. 
1. gee ot 


W. Thurston, School 
of Philanthropy, "Yos E. 22nd St, New 


Vice-Chairman—Frank D. Loomis, Gen- 
eral rin Block Children’s Aid Society, 88 


Baldwin Bl SS og 
Gra ee: 5 = Barrows, 
Birming Teme J A. Brown, Indianapolis; 


rederic P. Cabot, Boston; A. Ma- 
dorah Densives. Baltimore; Solomon Low- 
enstein, D., New York; Lilburn G. 


Merri D., Seatt Rev. W. A. 
B Donnell Phitsdelphins ‘ O. Patterson, 
Greenville, C.s Wilfred S. R olds, 
Chicago; Rev. Michael J. Scanlan, ston; 
Carrie Weaver Smith, M. D., Gainesville, 
Tex.; Elsa Uelan, Philadelphia ee 
van Sickler, St. Logie: amin 
West, Memphis; C. Williams, — 
bus, 0.; Helen T. Weoley Ph. D., Cin- 
cinnati. 


2. Delinquents and Correction 


Chairman—Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, Super- 
intendent npr Reformatory, Framing- 


Vice-Chairman—Charles L. Chute, Sec- 
4 State Probation Commission, Albany, 


Adams, Boston; Edith N. 
Buricigh, Ca Cambridge. Mass.; Amos W. But- 
ler, ianapolis; Rev. — Crumley, 
Joliet, Ill; eat Glueck, M. D., Ossin- 


ing, N. Y.; Hon. Charies W. Hoffman, 
me riggs William J. Homer, Great 
Meadow Y.; George W. Kirchwey, New 
York; F. Be Lyon, Chicago; Harry L. 
McClain, St. Louis; Hon. S. D. Murphy. 
Birmingham; David C. Peyton, M. 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; Mrs. Jane D. Rippin, 
a ohn’ J. Sonsteby, Chicago: 
John L. utton, New Orleans. 


3. Health 


Chairman— 

Vice-Chairman—Mary E. Lent, Associate 
Secretary National = ee for Public 
Health Nursing, New 

a Billikopf, Kansas City; ats H. 

Se, ee a S. Crumbine, M. D., 
me oy —.. = .. New 
cae eee Flick, M. D., Philadel- 

phia; Edna G. Foley, R. N., Chicago; 


Selskar M. Gunn, M. Boston; Edna G 
Henry, Indianapolis; ez. c —~ Le 
ramento; Grace L. Meigs, M. » Wash ing- 
ton, D. C.; James Minnick, Chic Irwin 
H. Neff, M. D., Norfolk, Mass. ; Saaaine 
Tucker, Philadelphia; Frederick H. Whitin, 
Yew York; Linsly R. Williams, M. D., 
Albany; J. H. Landis, M. D., Cincinnati. 


a; 
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4. Public Agencies and Institutions 


Chairman—Albert S. Johnstone, Secre- 
tary State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Columbia, S. C. 

Vice-Chairman—George S. Wilson, Secre- 
ary Board of Public Charities, District 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Francis Bardwell, Boston; Prof. F. W. 
Blackmar, Lawrence, Kans.; A. L. Bowen, 
Springfield, Ill.; Mrs. L. M. Bryant, Los 


5. The 


. Chairman—Gertrude Vaile, Department 
of Social Welfare, 1161 Washington St., 
Denver. 

Vice-Chairman—Francis H. McLean, 180 
E. 22nd St., New York. 

Sara A. Brown, Ottumwa, Ia.; John C. 
Campest. Asheville, N. C.; Ida M. annon, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Joanna C. Colcord, New 


Angeles; Merret F, Byington, New York: 
ii oward T. Falk, innipeg; Hastings 

Hart, New York; A. P. Hering, M. D., 
Baltimore; Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, New 
Orleans; $. W. Matthews, Quebec; Kenosha 
Sessions, M. D., Indianapolis; Charles E. 
Vasaly, St. Paul; J. L. Wagner, Columbia, 
Mo.; J. O. White, Cincinnati. 


Family 


York; & Byron Deacon, Philadelphia; 
Robert C. Dexter, Montreal; Helen Glenn, 
Harrisburg; Helen Kempton, New Bed 
ford, Mass.; Louisa W. Knox, Ben Avon, 
Pa.; Rev. John McGinn, Notre Dame, Ind.; 
William H, Matthews, New York; Frances 
Taussig, Chicago; George L. Warren, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


6. Industrial and Economic Problems 


Chairman—Mrs. Florence Kelley, General 
Secretary National Consumers’ League, 289 
Fourth Ave., New_York. 

Vice-Chairman—Roger N. Baldwin, Field 
Secretary Union Against Militarism, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Edith Abbott, Chicago; Frederic Almy, 


Buffalo; George L. Berry, Nashville; Ho: 
nell Hart, Cincinnati; Paul U. Kellogg, New 
York; Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Portland, 
Ore.; Mrs. William Z. Ripley, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Sgymone Robins, Cites: Mrs 
Millie R. Trumbull, Portland, Ore. 


7. The Local Community 


Chairman—Charles C. Cooper, Head Resi- 
dent, Kingsley House, Pittsburgh. 

Vice-Chairman—William H. Davenport, 
McCoy Hall, Baltimore. 

George A. Bellamy, Cleveland; Howard 
S. Braucher, New York; Prof. L. M. Bris- 
tol, Morgantown, W. Va.; G. L. Button, 
Red Bank, N. {3 John Collier, New York; 
Prof. T. L arris, Oxford, O.; Prof. 


George E. Haynes, Nashville; John Ihlder, 
Philadelphia; Frances Ingram, Louisville; 
Rev. M. H. Lichliter, Cleveland; Mary EF 
McDowell, Chicago; William E. McLennon, 
Buffalo; Wilbur C. Phillips, Cincinnati: 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Prof. Arthur 

Todd, Minneapolis; Martha Van Ren- 
ssalaer, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mary Workman, Los 
Angeles. ~ 


8 Mental Hygiene 


Chairman — Frankwood FE. Williams, 
M. D., 50 Union Sq., New York City. 

“- Dilworth, Pittsburgh; Everett S. 
Elwood, Albany; ‘Robert D. Dripps, Phila- 
delphia; Alexander rng Philadelphia; 
E. A. Kline, M. D., Boston; C. C. Menzler, 


Nashville; Mrs. ig, S. Monroe, Chi 
cago; Thomas Moore . D., Washington, 
D. C.; S. E. Smith, M. D., Richmond, Ind: 
Jessie Taft, New York; Prof. Lewis A. Te: 
man, Palo Alto, Cal.; Jean A. Weidensall, 
Ph. D., Cincinnati; Robert Yerkes, Bosto: 


9. Organization of Social Forces 


Chairman—Allen T. Burns, Director 
Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland. 

Vice-Chairman—L. A. Halbert, Supt. 
Board of Public Welfare, Kansas City, 0. 

Prof. George P. Baker, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Martha Berry, Rome, Ga.; C. M. 
Bookman, Cincinnati; Edward L. Burchard, 


Mass.; Fred R. Johnson, Boston; Guy 
Justis, Denver; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta; 
Alida Lattimore, Belleville, io; H. J 
mn Francisco; William | 
etroit; Elmer L. Scott, Dallas; 


Chicago; Prof. jets Ford, Cambridge 


Maginnity 
Norton, D 
Anna Louise Strong, Seattle. 


10. Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction 


Chairman—V. Everit Macy, 68 Broad 
St., New York. 

Vice-Chairman—W. Frank Persons, Di- 
rector of Civilian Relief, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago; 
David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. é.; Edwar 
T. Devine, Homer Folks, Mrs. John q 
Gienn, John R. Mott, Charles P. Neill, 


Thomas W. Salmon, M. D., William F 
Snow, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, Mary Van 
Kleeck, New York; John P. Frey, Cincinnati; 
oseph Lee, Boston; A. J. McKelway 
ashington, D. C.; Helen R. Y. Reid 
Montreal; A. E. Taylor, Philadelphia 
Harriet E. Vittum, Chicago; Emma 
Winslow, New York; Lucy Wright, B 
ton. 
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. The report was adopted. 


Professor Irving Fisher of New Haven introduced the following 
resolution : 


In the present = national emergency, when the full strength of the nation, 

physical, mental and moral, is needed, as never before, and when the conserva- 
tion of food-grain is of ‘crucial importance, we favor the absolute national 
prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating beverages 
during the war and for at least one year thereafter. 


Dr. Hastings H. Hart of New York, chairman of the committee 
on Resolutions, reported that this resolution had been considered by his 
committee, and that they recommended its adoption. The question 
being called for, the resolution was adopted without dissent. 

Adjournment. 


Tuespay, June 12, 1917. 
; 2:30 P. M. 


“At the William Penn Hotel; President Almy in the Chair. 

A report was made by the General Secretary of action by the 
Executive Committee proposing a revision of the Rules of Procedure, 
in the form of a Constitution and By-Laws, the same being in printed 
form in the hands of those present. 

The part entitled “Constitution” was examined, amended in some 
instances, and approved section by section, and later in its entirety, the 
resulting form being as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Preamble 


The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discussion of the 
and methods of practical human improvement, to imcrease the efficiency of 


ies and imstitutions devoted to this cause and to disseminate information. It does 
Rot formulate platforms. 


Membership 
gh whe is interested in the purposes and work of the Conference may become 
a member payment of the prescribed membership fee. Honorary members mar 
be elected oy “the ecutive Committee; complimentary members may be enrolled by 


organizations or individuals a the Proceedings or Bulletin in quantities up to 
the amount of the cash Sate, district and local conferences may become 
affliated with the Nationa a el under such rules as may be established from 
time to time by the Executive Committee. 


Officers 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second and Third V 
Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more Assistant Secretaries, a Treasurer; Pe dae a 
ay, gy Secretary from each State, Territory and Province of the United States 
an 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the Conference; the 
Corresponding Secretaries shall b= appointed by the General Secretary, and the remaining 
officers shall be appointed by the Executive Committee. 


Committees 
The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, and the First Vice-President, 
ex-officio, the = of all of the Division Committees, ex-officio, and fifteen other 
members who shall be elected by the Conference, five each year for a term of three 
years; wacancies shall be filled in like manner. The Executive Committee shall hold all 


of the powers of the Conference between meetings, not otherwise reserved or delegated. 
It may enact rules supplementing the By-Laws and not in conflict with them. The 


Peotone 
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President shall be ex-officio chairman; five memberg shall constitute a quorum at 
sessions held during annual meetings and three members at other sessions. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws and such other 
committees as may be ordered by the Conference or the Executive Committee from time 
to time. 

Annual Meetings 


The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as_ may be determined 
a the preceding Conference, as provided in the By-Laws. The Executive Committee 
shall have authority to change the time or place of the annual meeting in case satis- 
factory local arrangements cannot be made or for other urgent reasons. 


General Secretary ° 


The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Conference and shal! 
perder his duties under such zules as may be prescribed by the By-Laws or by the 
xecutive Committee. 


Amendments 


This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any business meeting 
of the Conference, provided that such amendment shall have first been presented to and 
considered by the Executive Committee. 


The part entitled “By-Laws” was examined, amended in some 
instances, and approved section by section, and later in its entirety, the 
resulting form being as follows: 


BY-LAWS 
1. Membership Fees 


The annual membership fee shall be: For regular members, three dollars; for 
sustaning members, ten dollars, and for institutional members twenty-five dollars. Every 
member shall be entitled to a copy of the official Proceedings of the Conference and to its 
periodical Bulletin. 

2. Duties of Officers 


The President shall be chairman ex-officio of the Executive Committee and of the 
Program Committee. He shall appoint all committees except the Executive Committee 
unless otherwise ordered by the Conference or the Executive Committee. 

he Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such bank as may bx 
designated by the Executive Committee. He shall keep his accounts in such form as 
may be prescribed by the Executive Committee and pay out funds on voucher checks 
in form to be prescribed by the Executive Committee, and his accounts shall be audited 
quarterly by a firm of certified accountants appointed annually by the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall give bond in an amount approximating the largest amount of Con 
ference funds held at his disposal at any one time, the expense of the bond to be 
paid by the Conference. 

The General Secretary shall have charge of the office and records of the Conference, 
and shall conduct its business and correspondence under direction of the Executive 
Committee. He shall make arrangements for the annual meeting. He shall direct the 
activities of Assistant~ Secretaries, Corresponding Secretaries and other aids; he shall 

the official editor of the volume of proceedings, the periodical Bulletin and other 
gebscetions of the Conference and shall have charge of the distribution of the Co: 
erence literature. He shall develop the yr ap of the Conference; he shall « 
operate with state conferences of charities and other local organizations. He shal 
conduct an information bureau pertaining to the service of the Conference and shal 
perform such other duties as ~— be prescribed by the Executive Committee. He shal! 
receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. The Executiy 
Committee shall have authority to appoint such other employes as they may deer 
necessary and to fix their compensation. ; 


3. Finance 


The financial management of the Conference shall be vested in the Executive 
Committee. No final action involving finances shall be taken by the Conference unless 
the question shall have been referred to the Executive Committee. 

he Operating Fund shall consist of receipts from memberships and from the loca! 
organization entertaining the Conference. The Publication and Educational Service Fund 
shall consist ot receipts from sales of publications and other funds which may be set 
apart for this purpose. The Executive Committee may accept donations for the creation 
or tends for other purposes germane to the work of the Conference, provided that r 
endowment funds shall be accepted in perpetuity; but all such funds must be subject 
to change of objects or to immediate expenditure; but such change or expenditure must 
be authorized by a three-fourths vote of the members of the Conference present at 2 
regular meeting and such proposition must first have been submitted to and acted upor 
by the Executive Committee. 
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4. Appointment of Committees 


Within three months after the adjournment of the meeting the President shall 
appoint the following named committees: 

a. committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred 
without debate. No final action shall be taken on any resolution involving a matter of 
policy at the same session at which it is reported by the Committee on Resolutions. 

b. Committee of twenty or more on Time and Place of the next meeting. This 
committee shall meet on the afternoon or evening of the first day after the nin 
session of the Conference for the purpose of receiving invitations from cities, and sha 
give a reasonable time for the presentation of such invitations. In the proceedings of the 
committee only the votes of members present shall be counted. The committee shall 
report to the Conference not later than the fourth day of the meeting. Action on 
the report of the committee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the highest 
vote shall be selected. 

ce. A sub-committee of five on Program of the next Conference of which the Presi- 
dent shall be chairman and the General Secretary shall be a member, whose duties it 
shall be to arrange for the general sessions of the Conference, in consultation with the 
Division Committees as provided in the By-Laws, and to represent the Executive Com- 
mittee in passing upon the Division programs. All-action of the Program Committee 
shall be subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

The President shall fill promptly any vacancies occurring in the committees appointed 
by him and a list of the members of such committees shall be printed in the Bulletin 
at least three times during the year. 


5. Divisions 


a. The programs of the Conference shall be grouped under Divisions of which the 
following shall continuous from year to year: (1) Children; (2) linquents and 
Correction; (3) Health; (4) Public Agencies and Institutions; (5) The Family; (6) 
Industrial and Economic Problems; (7) The Local Community. 

. Other Divisions. may be created for a period of one or more years by the 

Executive Committee or by the membership at the annual meeting, provided the proposal 
therefor is first submitted to the Executive Committee for recommendation. 
c. Each continuous Division shall be in charge of a committee of not less than 
nine , nominated by the Conference members registered in the Division and 
elected at the annual meeting of Conference members. One-third of the members of the 
Division Committee shall be elected each year to serve terms of three years each. 

d. other Division not continuous shall be in charge of a committee appointed 
by the Executive Committee, or if created by the membership, in such manner as the 
membership shall determine at the annual meeting. 

e. Each Division Committee shall have power: 

(1) To arrange the annual Conference programs coming-within its field, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

(2) To arrange meetings both of a and of special interest within its 
field, the special meetings being arranged directly by the committee or by groups 
selected by them. 

‘° 


(3) arrange upon the request of the Executive Committee one or more 
general Conference sessions. : 

4) To arrange the annual business meeting of the Division and to provide 

for the nominations for the succeeding year. 
f. Each Division shall annually nominate a chairman to be elected at the annual 
business meeting of the Conference. The Division Committee shall each year after the 
annual election elect a Division Secretary, subject to the approval of the Conference 
Executive Committee. 

g. The nomination of chairmen and members of the Division Committees shall be 
made at the annual business meeting of each Division, to be held within the first three 
days of the annual Conference. 

. Vacancies in the Division Committees shall be filled at the annual meeting 
in the same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies in the office of chairman 
or secretary between aseatings shall be filled by the Division Committee, subject to the 
approval of the Conference Executive Committee. 

i. Conference Executive Committee shall have general supervision over the 
work .of all Division Committees with the power to pass on all programs, in order to 
insure the harmonious conduct of all parts of the work. : We 

j. Any member of the National Conference may register in any or all divisions. 

i On petition to a Division Committee signed by any twenty-five members of the 
Conference, requesting the inclusion of programs on a special topic within its field, the 
Division Committee. may organize such programs, either directly or in_ co-operation with 
a committee appointed by it. In case of declination or failure of the Division Committee 
to act, the petition shall be referred to the Executive Committee for final action. 

1 e public evening meetings of the National Conference shall be arranged by 
the Conference Executive Committee, either dirctly or through the Division Committees. 

m. The Chairmen of the Divisions of the Conference shall be ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee of the National Conference 


evan aap saan 
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6. Kindred Groups 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference Executive Com- 
mittee meetings to be held immediately before or during the National Conference and 
announced in the official program. The Executive Committee shall make such rules and 
regulations as are necessary from time to time to provide for such meetings. 


7. Submission of Questions 


Any Division or group desiring to submit any question to the Conference shal! 
resent it to the Executive Committee for preliminary consideration, at least twenty-four 
ours before the final adjournment of the Conference, and the Exccutive Committee 
shall report out such question before the final adjcurnment. 


8. Business Sessions 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only matters of 
business shall be considered. The time of this session shall be announced in the last 
issue of the Bulletin preceding the meeting. The officers of the Conference shall 
endeavor to concentrate on this occasion as much as possible of the business of the 
Conference. 

The right to vote shall be restricted to’ qualified* members of the Conference; and 
on request of twenty-five members, at any business session the President shall require 
persons who are not voters to retire before a final vote is taken. 


9. Discussions and Debates 


All meetings of the Conference except general sessions shall be arranged so as to 
facilitate informal discussion. The seedine of papérs shall be avoided as much as 
possible, except in case of the presentation of intricate analyses or of extensive data 
considered essential by the Division Chairman. 

In the (informal) discussions of the Conference speakers shall be limited to five 
minutes each, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on 
any subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 


10. Minutes 


A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the annual meeting, 
excepting official documents, shall be posted by the General Secretary on the official 
bulletin board at least three hours before the final meeting, in order that the said minutes 
may be corrected by the Conference, if any question of accuracy be raised before 
adjournment. The minutes of any business session held after such posting shall be 
approved at the close of that session. 


11. Library 


A library for current reference and for historical purposes shall be maintained by 
the Conference. 


12. Local Arrangements 


The local arrangements for the annual meeting shall be subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Conference. 


13. Nomination and Election of Officers 


1, The President shall appoint within ninety days of the adjournment of the Con- 
ference a committee of nine on Nomination. No member of the committee shall be an 
officer of the Conference or a member of the Executive Committee. The duty of this 
committee shall be to nominate the elective officers of the Conference and members of 
the Executive Committee. f E 

2. The committee shall solicit by publication suggestions for nominees from al 
Conference members. All such suggestions shall be sent_to the chairman of the con 
mittee within ninety days of the date of publication, The committee shall thereupon 
proceed to draft a report on nominations, which shall include, first, the nominees pr 
posed by the Nominating Committee, one or more for each position, and so designated, 
and second, other nominees, if any, rye by the auquetticn or petition of at least 
twenty-five members, and so designated. The report shall be submitted to the Conferenc« 
not later than the opening evening session of the Conference. A blank space shall be 
left under each office for bia | in any other name at the election. 

8. The election of officers shall be by ballot, the voting to take place during business 
hours from the opening of registration on the second full day a the Conference to 


*See Section 14. 
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five P. M. of the third day. The votes shall then be counted by five tellers appointed by 
the President, none of whom shall be officers or members of the Nominating or Executive 
Committees or nominees. The candidates receiving the largest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. The result shall be announced at the first business or general session 
following the completion of the count. 


14. Voting, Quorum 


All members who have paid dues for the preceding year shall be qualified to vote. 
At any business session fifty such qualified members shall constitute a quorum. 


The minutes of the business meeting on Saturday, June 9, 1917, 


were presented (printed copies being also in the hands of those present) 
and approved. 


Adjournment. 


10:00 P. M. 


At the Nixon Theater; President Almy in the Chair. 

The question of quorum at the afternoon session having been 
raised, it was moved by Mr. Roger N. Baldwin that the entire action 
of the afternoon meeting be approved with the exception of approving 


the section of the By-Laws relating to nomination and election of officers. 
Motion seconded. 


A substitute motion was made by Dr. Edward T. Devine to the 
effect that the entire action of the afternoon session be approved without 
reservation. Motion seconded. The substitute prevailed. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1917. 
10:00 P. M. 


At the Nixon Theater; President Almy in the Chair. 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported the following resolutions: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


In the Pittsburgh meeting of the National Conference of Social Work there has 
not only been a special section created to discuss the Social Problems of the War, but 
the relation of the social agencies to the war has become apparent in every section 
of the Conference. 

hile some of the members of the Conference are earnest pacifists, the National 
Conference of Social Work declares its intense loyalty and its purpose to support the 
President and the government of the United States in the prosecution of this war in 
the interests of liberty and democracy. 

The obligation to make every necessary sacrifice rests with douhle weight upon the 
organizations for social welfare. We, therefore, commend the patriotism of those social 
organizations which are lending their most efficient workers for the national service 
in the government departments, in the National Red Cross, in the movement for con- 
serving health and morals in the Army and Navy by wholesome recreation and by the 
elintmation of temptations to intemperance and vice. 

We would emphasize the declaration of the President of the United States as to 
the necessity for conserving those agencies which operate to maintain the producing 
forces of the community, public health and public morals. We, therefore, urge the 
importance of maintaining the full force and efficiency of the agencies for social work, 
and of securing for all of them adequate support in view of the new and pressing 
demands nem | by the war; especially those agencies which make for thé preservation 
and improvement of the public health and of family life, the protection of motherhood 
and the preservation of children from the destruction and demoralizing influences of 
war. The contribution of social workers for the national service choclate made with 
such discrimination as not to weaken the constructive force of these indispensable social 
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agencies. The number of social workers who volunteer for war service must not be so 
large as to cripple the effectiveness of these vital agencies. 

_ The National Conference of Social Work records its grateful and heartfelt apprecia 
tion of the peeves and unbounded courtesies and hospitality which it has received 
from the good people of Pittsburgh through their local committee and its Secretary, M: 
J. Byron Deacon. It is impossible for us to enumerate or to know the many who hay 
contributed to the pleasure and profit of this great Conference. We, therefore, request 
the local committee to extend our thanks to the public officials and private individuals 
the civic bodies, clubs, societies, institutions, churches, boy scouts, the press and other 
organizations, to all of which we are deeply indebted. 

We rejoice in the great progress which the people of Pittsburgh have made in th: 
development of the social agencies of this wonderful city and we urge them not to rest 
satisfied until the social work of Pittsburgh shall hold like pre-eminence with its industrial 
achievements. 

Hastincs H. Hart, Chairman; 
Tuomas B. Maymon, 
Roseet W. KeEtso. 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

The minutes of the business sessions of the Conference, beginning 
with the meeting on the afternoon of June 12th, were presented by the 
General Secretary and were approved. 

Adjournment. 


(Signed) Freperic Autmy, President. 
WituiaM T. Cross, General Secretary. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


FOR 1917 


President, Frederic Almy, 181 Franklin St., Buffalo. 

First Vice-President, Joseph Lee, Boston; Second Vice-President, Julia C. Lathrop, 
Washington; Third Vice-President, Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, New Orleans. 

General Secretary and Treasurer, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Assistant Secretaries—Frank D. Loomis, Indianapolis; T.- J. Edmonds, Cincinnati; 
Robert W. Kelso, Boston; Charles C. Stillman, St. Paul; Maurice Willows, Scranton; 
Albert E. Sinks, Wheeling; Dr. Gertrude E. Hall, Albany; Ernest D. Easton, Newark, 
N. J.; Adelaide M. Walsh, Chicago; Alexander Fleisher, New York; Virginia McMechen, 
Seattle; Albert Sidney Johnstone, Columbia, S. C.; Cheney C. Jones, Cleveland; Murray 
A. Auerbach, Little Rock; Mrs. Ray Van Baalen, Pittsburgh. 
_ Executive Committee—Ex-officio: Frederic Almy, Buffalo; Joseph Lee, Boston. Term 
expiring 1917: James O. White, Cincinnati; Edward M. Waite, Minneapolis; Roger N. 
Baldwin, New York; Joseph P. Byers, Philadelphia; Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Term expiring 1919: Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, Indianapolis; Minnie F. Low, Chicago; 
Katharine B. Davis, New York; John Daniels, New York; Graham Taylor, Chicago. Term 
expiring 1918: Hastings H. Hart, New York; Rev. John A. Ryan, Washington; Arthur H 
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